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Easter  Time- 


# 


As  well  as  at  other  seasons  it  is  well  to 
be  posted  regarding  the  best  house  to 
trade  with  when  wanting  anything  in 
the  Paper  line.  Ml  The  advertisement 
below  is  offered  as  a  timely  suggestion : 
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Die  cut  and  hand  cut  ® 
Commercial  Cards.  ® 

Paper  Ruling. 

Steel  and  Copperplate 
Engraving. 
aa 

Printers’  Fancy 

Stationery. 


H  Complete  Stock 

...of... 

Envelopes, 

Commercial  Cards, 

Bristols, 

Cardboards, 

Book  Papers, 

i  Cover  Papers, 

News  Papers, 

Print  Papers, 

Blotting  Papers, 

Wrapping  Papers, 
Strawboards, 
Twines. 

0©3©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©©0f 


€oerpthing 

..in.. 

Paper 

tfsed  bp  tbe 

printer,  publisher. 
Stationer. 


000000Q000000000000000000 

© 


flat  and  Ruled . 

Writing 

Papers. 


L.  L.  Brown’s  Ledger, 

Ledg  er  Mills, 

Standard  Ledger, 

General  Ledger, 

Crane’s  Bond, 

Agawam  Bond, 
Brother  Jonathan  Bond, 
Crane’s  Linen, 

Royal  Crown  Linen, 
Carey  Linen, 

Old  Time  Linen, 
Florence  Mills, 

Butler  Mills, 

Mascot  Mills, 

Puritan  Mills, 

World’s  Fair  Mills, 
Special  Mills, 

St.  Charles  Mills, 

Peerless  Mills, 

Colored  Writings, 
Manila  Writings. 


©0©©©0©©©3©©0©3©©©©©©©©0© 
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J.W.  BUTLER  PAPER 

mm  mm  C  O  M  PA  N  Y  mmmm 

212-218  MONROE  STREET, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.#5#3##9 


Write  for  Prices  and  Catalogue. 
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magna  gbarta  Bond 


the  magna  Cbarta 
Bond  Papers  are  all 
finished  by  plating* 


CjK  header  ofall  Bond 

Papers  *  <■  made  from 
Hew  Rag  Stock  *  Tree 

from  fldtiHeration  •  « 
Perfectly  Sized  *  Cong 

fiber  *  *  «  fl  Paper 

that  will  withstand  tbe 

Ravages  of  Orneia^a, 

*|*»|**|*«^M|w|*»|*e|*«|**|*e|/*»|* 


manufactured  by 


Riverside  Paper  Co. 

Bolyoke,  mass. 


r 


White  «  « 


17x32  —  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  24  lb. 
17x38—16,  20,  24,  28  lb. 

19x24  —  16,  18,  30,  24,  28  lb. 
33x32  —  33,  40  lb. 


Blue  «  « 


r 


17x22  —  16,  30  lb. 
17x28  —  20,  24  lb. 
19x24  —  20,  24  lb. 


Crushed,  in  White  only 


17x23  —  16,  20  lb. 
17x28  —  20,  24  lb. 
19x24  —  30,  24  lb. 


r 


FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Design  submitted  by  Selden  G.  Spencer,  with  Lawton  &  Burnap,  700-708  Delaware  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Company’s 
advertisement  competition,  conducted  by  the  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago. 


A  pamphlet  containing  the  148  designs,  complete,  full  size,  offered  in  this  competition,  will  be  sent  by 
The  Inland  Printer  Company,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


Why  Delay 

enlarging  that  growing  four- page  paper 
of  yours  to  a  six-page,  now  that  the  CAMPBELL 


“Multipress” 

is  ready  for  the  market?  Prints  from  flat  forms 
of  type,  four,  six  or  eight  page  papers,  and  delivers 
them  folded,  ready  for  the  street,  at  the  rate  of  4,500 
to  5,000  complete  papers  per  hour. 

Built  under  patents  291,521  and  376,053  (does 
not  expire  until  January  3,  1905),  recently  sustained 
in  the  U.  S.  courts  by  the  following  decisions: 

December  11,  1894 
July  2,  1895 
October  26,  1895 

and  final  decree  December  14,  1895, 

as  covering  the  Duplex  Press. 


We  have  the  Sole  Legal  Right  to  build  Presses  of  this  nature. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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In  the  Battle  of  Brains 

for  business  success,  a  good  tool  is  an 
ally  not  to  be  despised. 

The  mechanical  equipment  of  a  printing  office  may  be  the  one  weak 
point  in  the  armor  of  a  successful  career. 

It  may  be  the  “Achilles  Heel”  in  which  the  poisoned  arrow,  failure, 
finds  a  vital  part — many  do  not  realize  that  cheap  machinery  is  not  always 
profitable  machinery — that  clap-trap  machinery  is  not  always  productive 
machinery. 

A  good  tool  is  at  once  a  productive  and  a  profitable  machine — to 
be  that  it  must  be  built  for  business,  on  business  principles. 


The  “Century”  Pony  is  a  good  tool,  and  it  is 
sheathed  with  the  invulnerable  armor  of  Success. 

CS2 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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“The  Centurys 

are  Coming!” 

“Big  uns”  and  “Little  tins.”  The  “Century” 
series  of  “Little  uns”  —  that  is,  Ponies  —  has  aroused 
the  trade  to  a  consideration  of  the  earning  capacity  of 
a  press  as  no  other  piece  of  machinery  has  ever  done. 

With  returning  financial  prosperity  has  come  a 
machine  which  furnishes  a  man  with  the  means  of 
doing  more  and  better  work  than  his  neighbor — at 
a  less  cost  for  time  and  labor.  This  has  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  “Little  uns”  that  the 
trade  is  demanding,  in  no  uncertain  voice,  the  “Big 
uns,”  and  we  are  now  in  readiness  to  supply  the 
demand. 

That  marvelous  mechanism,  so  unique  in  the 
“Century”  Pony,  will  be  found  in  all  the  larger  sizes, 
and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  “Big  uns”  will  be 
proportionately  greater. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Pride  has  much  to  do 


with  the  appearance  of  a  newspaper. 
If  you  take  pride  in  the  appearance  of  your  paper, 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  wonderful 
mechanism  that  enables  the  “New  Model,”  by  aid 
of  unskilled  labor,  to  put  out  the  best  looking  papers 
that  go  on  the  street. 


Early  and  attractive  papers  encourage  circula¬ 
tion.  Speed  is  not  the  only  secret  of  the  “  New 
Model’s”  popularity. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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"ss  Sanborn’s  “Star” 

- 54-INCH,  64-INCH  AND  74-INCH. - 


Most  POWERFUL  PAPER  CUTTING  MACHINE  in  the  WORLD. 


SANBORN’S  Paper  Cutters  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

are  the  Standard  of  Quality. 


GEO.  H.  SANBORN  &  SONS, 


69  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


42=44  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
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RECORD 


*«*|****************** 

April  1,  1895,  to  April  1,  1896. 


^  *  Whitlock  presses  erected  in  printing 

There  were  many  others  sold  where  offices  frOItl  Maine  tO  Texas.  Silt)- 

therr  merits  were  known  and  no  period 

of  trial  was  necessary.  Y  V  ject  to  trial  before  acceptance,  ♦  ♦  108 

44 

Number  of  presses  retained  and  settled 
for,  having  fully  lived  up  to  the 
guarantee,  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  108 


Proving;  thereby  our  GUARANTEE 
that 


Number  of  presses  rejected  because 
guarantee  was  not  fulfilled,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  0 


The  Whitlock  Press  is  the  Best. 


The  Whitlock  Machine  (£o. 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  ST.  LOUIS, 

132  Times  Building,  10  Mason  Building,  307^4  Pine  Street. 

41  Park  Row.  Cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Sts. 
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S)o  2/ on  Stealize 


What  U flirty  Cuts  a  Sllinute 

^ZZcailS  •  ONE  SECOND  to  Clamp  and  Cut  Five  Inches  of  Paper. 

ONE  SECOND  to  Unclamp  and  Return  Into  Position. 


e'Q's  e'5'8  o/(jV>  e'Q'®  <J(yo  o/fl'a  «/q> s  vq'q  o'Q'o 


HOLYOKE 


eJ 


An  enormous  daily  Cutting  Capacity,  with  no  lost 
time  in  handling. 

A  cut  quick,  clean  and  accurate. 

A  vice=like  clamp  grip  that  makes  a  slip  impossible. 


IMPARTIALITY  is  its  Keynote.  Tarboard,  strawboard, 
linen,  tissue,  any  paper  material,  fares  alike.  Fill  it  full  of  any  one 
and  watch  the  knife  glide  through.  Its  users  say  it  is  saving  them 
money.  Can  you  afford  to  buy  without  investigating  its  merits  ? 

THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  CO. 

Makers  of  Machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper-Box  Makers, 

Paper  Mills,  Paper  Houses,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY?  DAYTON,  OHIO:  CHICAGO,  ILL.: 

44  Centre  Street.  53-55  Louie  Street.  371-373  Dearborn  St. 
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SSabcock  rri"lin9 


/jftamifacturins  Co. 


flew  loudon,  Conn. 


C.  A.  COLLORD, 

Manager  New  York  Office, 
940  Tribune  Building. 


©ptimus  a.d  Dispatch 


©ptimus 

Cwosftevolution  Dress. 

The  only  perfect  fronhdeliv,' 
ery — printed  side  up — without 
fly,  grippers,  or  adjustment  of 
any  nature,  from  smallest  to 
largest  sheet.  Built  especially 
heavy  for  fine  halftone,  cata-' 
logue,  book  and  letterpress 
work,  The  BEST  Two-'Revo-' 
lution  Press  ever  constructed. 
Nine  sizes, 

GREATEST  SPEED. 
PERFECT  REGISTER. 

NO  SMUTTING  OF  SHEETS, 


Dispatch 

Drum  Cylinder  Dress. 

A  rapid  Drum  Cylinder 
Press  for  newspaper  and  plain 
job  work.  Speed  2500  to  3000 
per  hour.  A  World  Beater. 

REFERENCES! 

Publishers  Tribune,  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Herald,  Du-- 
buque,  Iowa;  Dispatch,  Moline, 
Illinois;  Courier,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa;  Courier,  Lafayette,  Im 
dianas  Commercial,  Danville, 
Illinois;  J.  H.  Hodder,  Aurora, 
Illinois;  and  many  others.  All 
are  delighted  with  their  Ma^ 
chines, 


JBaribart  $3r0$#  &  iSpittdlCr  ©eneral  western  Bgents  for ...  . 


183  to  187  Tlfionroe  Street,  Chicago,  All. 


For  sale  by 

Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co,,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb, 


Cbe  ©abcoch  ©ptimus  jtwo**cvot«fl«it 

Dispatch  ©nim  Cylinder  press 

Standard  “  “  “ 

SeBd  tor  IReflular  and  Country 

Catalogues.  Bud  other  presses  of  this  Company. 


This  page  is  set  in  Barnhart  Bros,  L  Spindler's  new  Tudor  Test  Series. 
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e£v<&&Wvev<£  slfvaa  "ym\ 
Viv'OftB.Vvesv 
^Yisv&a's  S’sasscs 
uavAv 


Radical 

afid 

ite\»  i&^d 
J^o^ssvasv\. 


Su’g'iUO’t  \©  Q»U.  OAvS’ii. 


'OJ©  vavYl  §uA  \k©s© 
sfiv&ak'vsvca  e,<$eA.Evs\ 
a.sv^  eu&us 

©EV  \\M  EEV«.'tY.©Y. 


Three  Sixes. 

Three  Prices. 


SIZE  OF  BED.  PRICE. 

12  x  14J4,  .  .  .  $500 

19>4  x  25^,  .  .  800 

25  x  38, .  .  .  1,500 


^Vv£  C’CSSC^fA  U^d’C^, 


S©ev&  'jos  ^»kau\«u  ©WvEve, 
^uA.Y  ^«uVtau.Y«ua. 


Sole,  Q^cyVys  ^  \ks,  Ui.  «i. 

349-3S1  wJwCaW;n  S\.,  Cniccc^c. 


f'  compact 

AND 


“Perfection  the  Aim 

of  Invention.”  ~ 

, ■»  aL. 


The  New... 
Franklin 


DURABLE. 

EASY  TO 
OPERATE. 


IS  THE  BEST 

WRITING 
MACHINE 
on  the  MARKET.. 


THE  WRITING  IS  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT. 

PRICE,  $75.00. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

Tower,  Dawson  &  Co. 

Broadway  and  Duane  Street, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


it’s 

Pleasant 

...  to  feel  that 
your  shop  is  fully 
fitted  to  meet  all 
emergencies.  If 


you  have  plenty  of  Wetter  Numbering  Machines 
in  easy  reach  you’re  not  afraid  to  speak  right 
out  when  there’s  a  big  job  of  numbering  on  the 
wing.  You  are  able  to  give  closer  estimates  than 


the  fellow  who  has  to  send  his  work  out  to  be 
numbered.  Do  you  care  to  talk  to  us  ? 


Jos.  Wetter  &,  Co. 

20-22  Morton  street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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BINNfR  tNGBAVING  COMPANY 


SEND  fOR 

vmmm 

lUUSIBAftD 
STOCK. 
CATALOG1 

Zi 


*  METIIOI 

THE  MSI  IINSIS  MODCRN  CAMERAS 
ARIISTIC  OKIOI  NAliTY.  lAIEST  APPIIANCES, 
m<i)I  GRADE  MATERIALS,  Si¥Y  SCREENS. 
BIST  WORKMANSHIP  MOST  COMPLETE 
EACILETIIS.IHEREBY  ASSURING  THE 
VERY  BEST  RESULTS  IN  All  DEPARTMENTS. 
"fiTifa  i  i  rii'ri  gTOj  hnTeIiI 

»  111  II  I  I  KrJ  PL  II I  I  L  u.  v  Ly 

BHliMHMHiiHHHHftHiHiHHaiHBlRiHBH 


Class  I. —  Stop  Cylinder. 


Class  LT* — Perfecting-  Four-Roller  Book  Press. 


Iff  not  superior  to  all  others, 
are  certainly  Inferior  to  none 


Class  UN. —  Newspaper  Printing-  and  Folding-  Machine. 


Honntmg 


presses 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  description  of  these 
Presses,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

fDalter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J.  , 

TIMES  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 

MONADNOCK  BLOCK,  CHICAGO. 

SECURITY  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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Tge  Wide=A\OaQe 
Vrinter... 

...  uses  .. . 

“Sunrise” 
flat  Writings 

If  you  are  wide-awake  you  will 
write  for  samples  and  prices 

bright  and  early  to  the 

Moser- Burgess  Paper  Co. 

237  and  239  Monroe  Street. 

CHICAGO. 


A  Pleased 
Expression 

Comes  over  the  face  of 
the  printer  when  he  uses 

Kast  &  Ehinger’s 
Printing  Inks  .... 

If  you  would  like  to  be  in  a  good  humor 
always,  lose  no  time  in  sending  for  their  Speci¬ 
men  Books  and  Samples,  and  give  their  Inks  a 
fair  trial.  You,  too,  will  be  pleased  with  the 
result.  Write  to 

CHAS.  HELLMUTH, 

44=50  East  Houston  Street, 
NEW  YORK, 

Agent  for  the  United  States  for 

KAST  &  EHINGER,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 

.  .  .  MANUFACTURERS  OF  .  .  . 

Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks,  Dry  Colors  and 
Bronze  Powders. 


As  a  Reward 
of  Merit  the  ©  ©  © 


Brown  &  Carver 


Cutting 
l»acl)ine 


♦  ♦♦ 


Has  acquired  a  reputation  for  accuracy. 


Simple  and  Strong 
©0©  Mechanism. 

Easy  to  Operate. 


Sr  Oswego  l»aci>ittc  Ulorks, 

%  . Oswego,  I),  y. 
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NOTICE.— Electrotypes  of  this  border,  mortised,  $4.75.  Other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
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MINNOWS  OR  WHALES-WHICH? 


There  is  a  very  old,  time-honored  maxim  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  fishes  for  minnows  never  catches  any  whales. 

There  are  scores  of  printers  who  are  constantly  wondering 
why  it  is  that  with  their  behind-the-times  presses  they  are 
not  catching  some  of  the  large  orders  and  lucrative  runs  of 
presswork. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  we  should 
advise  a  change  of  fishing  equipment,  to  the  end  that  these 
profitable  big  fellows  may  be  caught.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  you  put  in  a  Cottrell  Flat  Bed  Perfecting  Press,  which 
will  enable  you  to  name  any  price  for  work  in  competition. 
Then  you  can  do  twice  as  much  presswork  as  any  ordinary 
office,  or  do  a  given  run  in  half  the  time  of  any  other  printer. 

And  whatever  presswork  you  are  doing  costs  only  half 
as  much  to  do.  Such  a  press  can  advantageously  handle 
small  runs. 

Think  of  this  seriously  for  a  moment  or  two. 

C.  B.  COTTRELL  &  SONS  CO. 


The  Cottrell  Shifting  Tympan  is  the  only  solution  yet  discovered  for 
printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  at  the  same  time  without  offset. 
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*  ^  ©  If  you  Want  the  Earth  f 


we  can’t  do  anything-  for  you. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a 

...Folding  Machine 

we  can  do  everything  for  you,  for  we  sell  the  only 
really  new  and  improved  machine  on  the  market. 
^  Write  for  particulars. 

I  J.  H.  5T0NEMETZ  &  CO. 

^  25  Park  Row,  New  York. 


LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4$  High  St.  .*.  BOSTON. 


BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 

PAPER  MAKERS, 

CHICAGO. 

Have  You  Seen  our  New  Line  of 

»  DEFENDER 
3J  COVERS 

and  Antique  Laid  Book? 

J\  Doueltp  for  Art  Printers.  — 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 


I 

! 

I 

f 

t 


We  Manufacture  . 

Ledgers, 

Superfines, 

Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


H  EADQUARTERS  FOR 


LOFT-DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENUELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mills.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  as  well  as  large  mail  orders  solicited. 


fc*  *  *  4  *  *****  *  *  4  * + ++++ ++*$ 

The  American  Paper  Company, 

50  to  56  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago, 
solicits  the  accounts  of  reliable  printers 
and  publishers  who  purchase  round  lots 
of  Book,  News,  Writing,  Cover  or  Manila 
Paper,  and  offers  to  such  trade  uniform 
lines  of  high-grade  stock,  prompt  ship¬ 
ment,  efficient  mill  service  on  odd  sizes  or 
special  stocks,  and  lowest  market  prices. 
W.  O.  Tyler,  Prest.,  F.  P.  Tyler, 
Sec'y  and  Treas.ts^  (5t>^  (5^  (s^ 


N.  W.  TAYLOR. 


GKO.  H.  TAYLOR. 


JAMES  T.  MIX. 


Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

PAPER 


Wholesale 

•  • 


DEALERS . 


207  &  209  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE 
:  :  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  :  :  : 

Bond,  Ledger,  and  all  grades  Flat  Writing  Papers, 
Cardboards,  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  etc. 

Tileston  &  Hollingsworth’s 
a  specialty  of  Plate  and  other  grades. 

PRINTING  PAPER  IN  ROLLS. 


Remember, 


during  the  “Old  Style  Era,”  we 
are  headquarters  for  Deckle- 
edge  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  as  well  as 


Cover,  Book, 

Document  Manila, 
f^ope  Manila 

AND 

Parker’s  “Treasury,”  “Commercial”  and  “Capital” 
BLOTTING. 

Ill  inois  Paper  Go. 

181  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


W.  C.  GILLETT, 

PRESIDENT. 


A.  T.  HODGE, 

VICE-PRES’T  AND  TREAS. 


GEO.  D.  FORREST, 

SECRETARY. 


Chicago  Paper  Company 

—PAPER— 

OF  ALL  KINDS  USED  BY 
PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

120=122  Franklin  Street, 


Telephone  No.  251.  CHICAGO. 


Ag-ents  for  Parsons  Paper  Co's  Celebrated  Writing's,  Bonds,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  furnishing  regular  publications. 


Have  you  ever  used 

“w  Okie  Company’s 


Forty-Cent  Cut  Black? 


Here  is  a  Specimen  of  it — It  speaks  for  itself 


A  TRIAL  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  OF  ITS  SUPERIORITY 

IT  IS  A  FORTY  CENT  INK 

WE  QUOTE  IT  IN  ANY  QUANTITY  AT  FORTY  CENTS 
WE  SELL  IT  FOR  FORTY  CENTS 


F.  E.  Okie  Company  •*« 


Kenton  Place 
^^Philadelphia 


you  have  no  doubt  board  of  tbo 
superiority  of  “OKTG  IRK$ !” 
Rave  you  ever  tried  them  ?  *  * 


file  manufacture  every  ink  used  in  the  Art  «  « 
Ole  call  them  Rigb  Grade  Inks «  « and  they  are 
Rigb  Grade  Inks  and  at  low  prices «««  me  are  making 
the  most  striking  Colors  for  Posters  *  *  our  three  shades 
of  Red  are  unegualed  for  brilliancy  and  working 
qualities «  « all  other  shades  are  as  good  «««« 
you  will  saoe  time  and  money  by  using  “  ORT€  IRKS  ” 
Ulrite  for  one  of  our  new  Specimen  Books  ««it  isn’t  very 
large,  but  the  work  will  show  what  the  ink  will  do ««« 


l  €.  OKIE  00. 

Kencon  Pence,  PfiicnDecPBui 
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IN  ANY  STYLE  & 

5Y  EVERY  KNOWN 


Estimates  & 

Complete 

Samples 

ON 


1306-03-10  Filbert 

Philadelphia 

1-2 


Reproductions  of  Celebrated  Pictures. 

120  PAGES,  11  X  14,  $1.50. 

Three  hundred  fresh  and  interesting-  Stock  Art  Subjects  shown  in 
above  album. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  which  is  refunded  on  receipt  of  first 
order  for  Stock  Cuts  amounting  to  $5.00  or  more. 

Heady  April  1st — “  Reproductions  of  Celebrated  Pictures,”  Vol.  II.  Same 
conditions  as  above. 

Orders  in  advance  for  same  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  Printer  Who  is  a  Boxmaker.... 


£  Whose  presses  will  cut,  score  and  print  Folding  Taper  ""Boxes,  Tay  Envelopes,  Seed 
‘Bags,  Odd  Shaped  Labels  and  Irregular  Forms  of  any  description,  with  all  the  speed, 
m  «  precision  and  excellence  of  a  boxmaker’s  special  machine,  HAS  THE  ADVANTAGE. 

^  He  has  added  a  feeder  to  his  business  without  increasing  general  expense. 


So  much  for  the  argument.  Now— 

PRINT,  CUT  AND  SCORE 
IN  ONE  OPERATION— 

Do  it  automatically  and  from  the  roll;  print  in  one  color  or  two,  and  do  splendid  work  besides. 


Press  can  be  used  either  for  printing  or  cutting  and  scoring  alone. 

We  build  a  machine  which  prints  a  form  12  by  2$,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  and 
scores  a  form  16  by  24. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  what  the  possibilities  in  this  field  are. 


The  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Co. 

26=34  Norfolk  Ave.,  Roxbury  District, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  CUT 
REPRESENTS  OUR  ...... 


Sfieisel  Potary  *ffleb 
Perfecting  Press 


For  Printing  a  Fine  Grade  of  Work 
at  a  speed  of  4,000  to  5,000  per 

hour,  by  the  use  of  an  offset  web. 


#  $  ^ 

HIS  PRESS  is  adapted  to  doing  a  grade  of  half¬ 
tone  cut  work  excelled  by  no  other  press,  and 
also  for  printing  from  one  to  five  colors  on  one 
side,  and  one  color  on  the  reverse  side. 

We  are  prepared  to  prove  our  claims. 
Catalogue  and  specimens  of  work  sent  on  application. 


Uhe  Plidder  Press  PZanufcicturing  Co. 


26=34  Norfolk  Avenue, 


Roxbury  District,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
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Extension 
Front 
Cabinets : 


PATENTS  APPLIED  FOR 


Are 

Something 

New : 


Every  compartment  in  everjT 
case  easy  to  get  at. 


Any  case  can  be  placed 
at  proper  height  for 
use. 

They  are  cheaper  than 
ordinary  cases  and 
racks. 

Cases  Slide  on 

Steel  Runs. 


Stereotype  Blocks: 

Our  Improved  Blocks  are  made  for  wear  : 

They  will  stand  up  and  do  the  work  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

WE  QUOTE  PRICES  THAT 
SELL  THEM 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


Our  Improved... 


Size  of  Rollers,  x  30  Inches. 


Three-Roller 
Ink  Mill: 


Chilled  Iron  Rolls,  and  all 
cut  Gearing'. 

For  Grinding  Lithographic 
and  Letterpress  Inks. 

Will  do  50  per  cent  more  work 
than  any  other  mill  of  same 
size.  In  use  by  almost  all  the 
leading  Ink  Manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 


Press  Points: 


Iron  Form  Truck: 


Price,  per  Dozen,  including-  Wrench, 
Extra  Wrenches, . 


75  Cents. 
10  Cents. 


They  are  made  of  one  solid 
piece  of  steel ;  will  not  break 
(like  points  that  are  made  in 
two  pieces),  and  when  screwed 
in  the  furniture  are  perfectly 
rigid.  Used  between  pages 
(in  the  fold)  when  sheets  are 
intended  to  be  folded  on  a 
machine.  Can  be  screwed  in 
the  wood  as  far  as  the  square 
head,  and  raised  or  lowered 
at  will,  doing  away  with  driv¬ 
ing  nails  or  wire  into  the  fur¬ 
niture. 


For  easy  handling  of 
large  forms. 

Made  in  thoroughly 
substantial  manner. 

Prevents  the  corners 
of  chases  from  wear¬ 
ing  off. 

PRICE,  $3.00 


R.  W.  Hartnett 
&  Bros 


Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinists 
Type  and  Supplies 


52  and  54  N.  Sixth  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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COPPER  flAEF-TONES 


g 


An  “X”  Ray. — The  Latest. 


Cents 

per  Square  Inch. 


NEST  HALF-TONE  PLATES 
engraved  by  the  new  Geleto- 
Carbon  Process.  Specially 
deep  and  easy  to  print.  Send 
photos  or  drawings  and  get 
sample  plate. 

ZINC  ETCHING  ===  WOOD  AND  WAX  ENGRAVERS. 

Ckctric  CitP  (ingraoing  Co. 

37=39  Court  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Reliance 


Lever 

Paper  Cutter 


Clearly  Outranks  all  Others  of  its  Class 

(no  matter  what  other  manufacturers  claim'. 

In  Strength,  Accuracy  and  Thoroughness  of  Construction 
it  has  no  equal. 


All  parts  strictly 
I  nterchangeable. 


THREE  SIZES  MADE. 
23%,  25 '2  and  28 inches. 


It  is  simpler,  has  no  adjustments  and  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  lever  cutter  made,  and  consequently  is  less  liable 
to  wear  and  to  get  out  of  order. 


...OVER... 


\  Reliance  Cutters  now 

AL  ll  1  in  use  and  not  ONE 
▼  VV  COMPLAINT  nor  call 
for  REPAIRS,  either  on  account 
of  weakness,  defective  material 
or  workmanship. 


Every  machine  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
Accept  no  other  before  making  comparison. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

PAUL  SHNIEDEWEND  &  CO. 

195,  197,  199  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Keith  Paper  Company 


TURNER’S  FALLS,  MASS. 


FACSIMILE 

OF 

WATERMARKS. 


SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLES. 


k^FITH  I  PnnFP  PAPFR^  are  wel1  made.  Strong,  hard  sized, 
IVEI  I  II  EEUvlEIY  r  ArLIvO  rule  nicely,  write  easily,  erase  and 
rewrite  without  difficulty,  and  have  been  given  the  preference  by  good  judges 
in  competitive  tests  with  all  other  leading  brands  of  Ledger  papers. 


PAVFI  CTHNIF  Flats  are  made  in  Laid  and  Wove,  White  and 
lUWCLolonL  Perfection  Tints,  and  are  used  by  Lithographers, 
Stationers  and  Printers  for  first-class  Commercial  Stationery  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Offices  and  Business  Houses  generally.  These  papers  are  also 
put  up  ruled  and  folded,  in  usual  sizes. 


UJESTLOCK 


WF<sTI  Of  k"  Flats  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  their  good 
**  EO  I  EvlWIY  color,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  imperfections  and  all 
adulterants,  strength,  hard  sizing,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  being  especially  preferred  by  makers  of  Blank  Books,  because  they 
are  thicker  for  the  weight  than  other  papers.  These  papers  are  put  up 
folded,  and  in  Note,  Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  etc. 


The  above  Papers  are  offered  to  the  Trade  through  Agents  located  In  the 
principal  centers  of  distribution  throughout  the  Country. 
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TELEPHONE" 
HARRISON  60) 


HIGH-GRADE  WORK.  PROMPTNESS.  REASONABLE  RATES. 


/Iftovuno  time 

is  tbe  time  to  bu\> 

Hinton 

(Bailey  IRacfcs. 


May  be  placed  where  you 
want  them  and  changed 
hourly  if  you  wish.  No  de¬ 
facing  walls  and  no  kicking 
landlords.  Great  time  savers 
and  a  very  handsome  piece 
of  furniture.  Fitted  with  de¬ 
tachable  Union  Brackets. 

NET  CASH  PRICE  LIST. 

Bach.  Doz. 

Racks  for  30  galleys,  $14  $40 

For  sale  by  all  leading 
type  founders  and  supply 
dealers  and  by 

■Hinton  (SUioin 
Company 

35S  2)earborn  St. 

Chicago. 


union:  GALLEY  RACK. 


There  Are  Moments 
When  One  Wants 

to  make  a  deal  with  a  house  which  may  be  abso¬ 
lutely  relied  upon,  and  those  are  the  moments  in 
which  comes  to  us  the  larger  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  no  risk  in  buying  supplies  from 
us  because  we  guarantee  every  article  we  sell. 

If  you  need  anything  in  our  line  give  us  a 
chance  to  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Manhattan  Type  Foundry, 

54  Frankfort  St.,  New  York, 
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PHOTO  BY  W.  H.  LYMAN, 


A  re  you  in  need  of 
I  [lustrations  ? 

In  order  to  introduce  my  Half-tones, 
Zinc  Etching's  and  Wood  Engraving's, 
I  will  furnish,  for  a  limited  time,  En¬ 
gravings  in  quality  second  to  none,  at 
a  very  low  figure.  For  Newspaper 
Illustrations  I  furnish  an  extra  deep 
plate. 

f\HTOn  WILD, 

Correspondence  14  &  16  ellicott  street, 

Solicited.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Paper  Mills’ 
Gompany, 


Careful  Attention 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 

Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


1535-1536  Marquette  Building, 
GlilCAGO. 

...Correspondence  Solicited. 


E.  MENUEL  4  SONS, 
HONORABLE  MENTION. 
LONDON,  1862. 

PRIZE  MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM,  1865. 


E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
PRIZE  MEDAL, 
LONDON,  1870. 

HONORABLE  MENTION, 
PARIS,  1878. 


.../IlMssouri... 
^Brass  ^pe  jfounbr^ 
Company 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND.  No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  ^ — •+■ - - » 

ot  Every  Description,  for .... 

....BOOKBINDERS, 

....  EMBOSSERS, 
....HAT  TIP  PRINTERS 
and  WOOD  PRINTERS. 

MADE  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 

.  .  .  SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 

NOT  IN  THE  TYPE  TRUST. 


jus  or 

AMERICA. 


BRANCH  OfflGES:  NewYoRK.  CHICAGO  &  CINCINNATI. 
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CIk  Bennett  “£abor=$aixrs”  Sk 


.  . .  are . . . 


WE  ARE  OFTEN  ASKED: 

“What  are  these  Labor=Savers  ?” 


Catch  Pennies 


...WE  MAKE  ... 

104  STYLES  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  FOLDING 
MACHINES. 

ROLL  WRAPPING  MACHINES. 

FLAT  WRAPPING  MACHINES. 

LABEL  MAILERS.  SHEET  JOGGERS. 

POWER  SAW  BENCHES. 

JOBROOM  BENCHES  AND  ROLL-TOP 
TOOL  CASES. 

FOREMAN'S  DESK  AND  SPECIMEN  CABINET. 
STOCK  AND  FORM  TRUCKS. 
STEREOTYPERS’  IRON-LINED  TRUCKS. 
ELECTRO  CABINETS.  DIE  CABINETS. 

END-WOOD  GUTTER  STICKS  AND 
PRINTERS’  NOVELTIES. 


press  and 
Composing  Rooms. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  received  from  The  Bulletin, 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  February  15,  1896. 

X  began  the  business  in  the  days  of  theold  hand  press,  and  pulled  sheets— 
Whig  sheets — in  the  Scott  and  Graham  campaign  of  1852,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  catalogue  in  which  so  many  common-sense,  practical,  labor-saving  tools 
from  a  single  shop  were  assembled  ifl  a  single  catalogue  for  printers,  as  are 
shown  by  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  FOSTER. 


Respectfully,  The  Rockford  Folder  Co. 


MACHINISTS  AND  JOINERS 

TO  THE  PRINTERS  Of  THE  WORLD. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


PATENTED 

MAY  26,  -  1885 

APRIL  12,  1887 
MARCH  12,  1889 

.  .  .  OTHERS  PENDING. 


St  Price 


Not  for  the  Least  Money, 
but  Cheapest  in  the  end. 
ATIME  and  MONEY  SAVER. 


Eighth  Medium,  7  x  11 

(  with  Throw-off  and  ) 

(  Depressible  Grippers  £ 

-  $150.00 

“  “  8x12 

=  165.00 

Quarto  Medium,  10x15 

“  “ 

»  250.OO 

Large  Quarto,  12  x  18 

“  “ 

=  300.00 

Half  Medium,  14x20 

“  “ 

=  400.00 

★  “  “  14J4  x  22 

“  “ 

=  450.00 

Steam  Fixtures, 

0 

-  15.OO 

Chandler  &  Price  Fountain,  for  either  size  press,  20.00 
Buckeye  Fountain,  -  10.00 

★  With  each  Half  Medium  are  four  rollers,  thus  securing 
superior  distribution. 

With  each  press  there  are  three  Chases,  one  Brayer,  two 
sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  two  Wrenches  and  one  Roller  Mold. 

No  charge  for  boxing  and  shipping. 

All  our  goods  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

N.  B. —  None  genuine  without  the  name  of  Chandler  & 
Price,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  cast  upon  the  rocker. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  ONLY. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPARISON. 

Over  5  000  Sold  !  Not  one  returned  to 

uver  OUlU  l  the  manufacturer. 

AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD. 


Buy  the  BBST  at  FIRST  and.  thus  SAVE  REPAIR  BILLS. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER, 


£.  C.  Brown 
Paper  Company, 


Adams,  Mass,, 

U.S.fl. 


MAKERS  OF 


LINEN  LEDGER  AND 
RECORD  PAPERS 

For  Blank  Books,  Merchants'  and  Bankers' 
Ledgers,  County  or  State  Records. 

ALL  LINEN  PAPERS 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Correspondence. 

BOND  PAPERS 

For  P olicies,  Deeds  and  Commercial  Purposes. 

HAND-MADE  PAPERS. 

We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand-Made 
Paper  in  the  United  States,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  these  papers  for  drawing, 
water-color  painting,  correspondence  and 
special  book  editions,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  their  popularity. 

BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN'S" 
PAPER  WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR 
BLANK  BOOKS  .%  .♦.  .%  .♦.  .♦. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co., 

212-218  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  are  Western 
Agents  for  the  Linen  Ledger  and  Record,  the 
All-Linen  and  the  Bond  Papers. 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  5:  Co., 

207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  are  Western 
Agents  for  the  Hand-Made  Papers. 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS  UNDER 
A  NEW  TITLE . 


UNDER  THE  SAME  .  .  . 
MANAGEMENT  AS  WHEN 
FOUNDED  IN  1880.  .  .  . 


The  same 
goods 
produced 

which  have  given  the  old 
firm  its  reputation  for 
making  the  best 
Printers’  Rollers  of  any 
manufactory  in  the 
United  States . 


324  &  326  PEARL  STREET. 

NEW  YnHK  CITY. 


m 

^  Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States 

£j)  for  the  sale  of  the  A 

*  Meier  3 

Angle=Roller  ® 
Brake.  • 

w  • 

Send  for  a  Circular.  A 

m  • 


Frinters’  Rollers, 
Roller  Composition, 
Tablet  Glue, 

Electric  ^nnihilator 
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Automatic  Inking  Proof  Presses 


TIB  JOURMB,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  now  bad  one  of  your  Web  Success  Proof  Presses  long 
enough  to  know  just  what  it  can  do,  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  its  work. 
Editors,  copy  readers  and  proofreaders  unite  in  praising  its  work.  We  have  had 
very  little  trouble  with  it,  and  even  green  boys  have  succeeded  in  getting  better 
proofs  from  it  than  with  the  old  style  machine.  From  the  standpoint  of  economy 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  your  press.  We  have  found  that  !t  practically 
saves  a  boy  during  the  time  it  is  running,  and  ss  we  run  both  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  editions,  this  means  a  considerable  saving  for  us  in  the  course  of  a  year,  more 
than  enough,  as  you  can  easily  see,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  putting  in  the -press. 

Personally,  I  have  given  much  time  to  a  careful  study  of  the  press  and  its  workj, 
and  the  further  I  pursue  my  investigations  the  greater  becomes  my  satisfaction. 
The  Journal  Newspaper  Company  and  its  subordinates  would  be  glad  at  any  time 
to  have  you  refer  to  it  or  them  in  behalf  of  your  press.  Very  truly  yours, 

June  12, 1895.  G.  V.  S.  Michaelis,  Sup't  &  Cashier. 


SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION  OF  WORK. 


THE  SUN, 

New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have 
used  the  “Web Success” 
Proof  Press  for  the  past 
year,  and  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results 
obtained  therefrom.  It 
not  only  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time,  labor,  and 
paper,  but  also  produces 
a  good,  clear  proof.  It 
surpasses  our  expecta¬ 
tions, andis  just  the  Press 
that  was  wanted  in  com¬ 
posing-rooms  for  many 
years,  where  many  and 
rapid  proofs  have  to  b? 
taken. 

J.  G.  Watkins. 

June  24, 1895. 


Adapted  to 
the  Finest 
Tvjpe  or  Cut 
Proving  . . . 


BVBNXMG  STAR, 

Washington. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.,  asking  about  the 
Patent  Web  Proof  Press, 
would  say  that  it  is  work¬ 
ing  very  successfully  in 
the  office  here,  and  as  a 
labor-saving  machine  it 
supersedes  the  old  style 
entirely.  It  is  much 
cleaner  than  the  old 
proof  press.  Respect¬ 
fully  yours. 

R.  A.  McLean. 

June  24,  1895. 


Width  of  Bed  of  Regular  Press,  inches. 

Made  to  any  desired  width  to  order. 
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of  the  Largest  Newspapers 


PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THESE  PRESSES: 

F.WESEb  MFG.CO 


Job  Offices  are  rising 
this  Press  daily. 


“INSTANTANEOUS 
PROVING”  SELF-FEEDER 


EVENING  NEWS, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to 
say  a  word  in  commenda¬ 
tion  of  your  Patent  Web 
Self-Inking  Proof  Press. 
I  have  had  it  in  use  for 
four  months,  and  I  really 
regard  it  as  one  of -the 
most  useful  pieces  of  ma¬ 
chinery  brought  into  the 
production  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.  lam  very  truly  yours, 
J.  A.  Butler,  Bus  Mgr. 

July  2,  1895. 


Will  do  Wcrl< 
Quicker  and 
fetter  than 
any  other 
Three  Proof 
Presses  .  .  . 


Twenty 
or  mor<? 
Proofs 
Tal<en  per 
/Vlinute ! ! 


BV2SWXN0  POST, 

New  York. 

Gentlemen  .  I  have 
nad  one  of  your  Patent 
Web  Success  Self-Inking 
Proof  Presses  in  use  in 
this  c  o  m  p  o  a^i  n  g-room 
nearly  six  months.  It 
takes  good  proofs,  runs 
easily,- and  does  the  work 
of  three  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind  that  I  had 
been  using,  which  settles 
at  one©  the  question  of 
its  economy.  Very  truly 
yours, 

MoRRiaVANYLiET.Fore- 


ro  in.  bed,  Single  Web. 

12  in.  bed.  Double  Web. 
Other  sizes  to  order. 


PHELPS  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  Web  Success  Proof  Press  recently  put  into 
office,  l  would  say  that  it  fully  comes  up  to  its  nams,  and  we  consider  it  “  “ 
cess”  in  every  way.  .  .  . .  . 

We  take  from  nine  to  fifteen  proofs  of  two  pages  of  our  matter  at  a  time,  and 
it  gives  a  splendid  proof  with  very  little  trouble.  Vou  could  not  buy  this  machine 
for  anywhere  near  what  you  sold  it  to  us.  unless  we  were  sure  of  getting  another 
one  within  a  few  hours.  ,  .  . 

I  should  be  glad  to  show  this  press  to  anyone  that  you  would  like  to  send  here, 
for  I  feel  justly  proud  of  it.  You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  in  any  form  you  may 
wish.  Yours  very  truly.  - - "  ” . 

June  25, 1895. 


•  Suc- 


Henry  D.  Taylor,  Foreman. 
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SAMPLE  21.  SAMPLE  22.  SAMPLE  23. 


JUST  TO  REMIND  YOU 


THAT  WITH  OUR  LARGE  AND  COMPETENT  STAFF 
OF  ARTISTS  AND  DRAFTSMEN,  WE  ARE  ABLE  TO 
PLEASE  THE  MOST  EXACTING.  0000008000000® 


ZINC  ETCHINGS 


OF  BUILDINGS, 
PORTRAITS,  VIEWS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  etc. 


EXECUTED  IN  THE  MOST  PERFECT  MANNER  AND 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES  CONSISTENT  WITH 
GOOD  WORK.  ©0000000000000000000000000 


WE 


MAKE  THE  DRAWINGS 


SAMPLE  24. 


FURTHER  SAMPLES  AND  ESTIMATES  PROMPTLY  FURNISHED. 


rRAINKWIN  B  b  B  CT R OT Y  PI  N  G  COMPANY,  341-351  Dearborn  St 

LHILAGU. 
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IDEAL  ^anc*  Cylinder  *  PONY  Challenge  Cutters 


It  perfectly  meets  the  needs  of  the  country  printer. 
Now  in  hundreds  of  good  offices,  it  should  be  in  yours. 
Prints  anything  front  a  newspaper  to  a  hand  bill  or 
postal  card.  An  itnpres- 

sion  is  taken  by  each  for-  5-Col.  Quarto,  .  $200. 
ward  or  backward  motion  6-Col.  Quarto,  .  225. 

of  the  cylinder. 

The  Challenge 
Machinery  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  III. 

Write  us  or  your  dealer  for 
Illustrated  Circular. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS 


I6°incb, 

HMnch, 


$50. 

65. 


These  Cutters  are  equal  to 
our  larger  cutters  in  material 
and  finish,  and  possess  strength 
fully  adequate  to  their  capac¬ 
ity.  Owing  to  their  compact¬ 
ness,  small  work  may  be  cut 
with  greater  facility  than  on 
the  large  machines.  Both  cut 
full  size  indicated. 

Prices  include  interlocking 
back  gauge  and  clamp,  permit¬ 
ting  stock  to  be  gauged  within 
one-half  inch  of  knife. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 

THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Chicago,  III. 


“In  the  Twinkling  of  an  Eye” 


YOU  CAN  STITCH  ONE  SHEET  OR  SEVEN-EIGHTHS  OF  AN 
INCH  ON  OUR 

. .  Slew 

f  Perfection 

Dio.  7” 


WIRE  STITCHING 
MACHINE. 


Information  for 
the  asking 


The  J.  Iy*  -Morrison  Qo. 


60  DUANE  STREET,  Corner  Elm, 

NEW  YORK. 


ji  Sr  eat. . . 

JJabor  Saver 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 


TORGANSJ-37*WK'0X  MTG.  'CD' 


MII1DI  1  TOW 


FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  WORK. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  INFALLIBLE. 

DO  CHEMICALS;  no  expensive  plants.  The  only  pro¬ 
cess  adapted  to  daily  newspaper  Illustration.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
A  simple  machine  renders  previous  knowledge  of 
engraving  unnecessary  for  the  reproduction  of  cuts.  With 
outfits  local  papers  can  produce  their  own  illustrations  and 
stereotype  their  standing  ads,  etc.  We  make  stereotyping 
machinery,  power  saws,  routers,  etc.  Our  combined  machines  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  We  warrant  everything.  Write  us. 


HOKE  ENQRAVINQ  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS. 
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_  _  __  w _ w  _  W( 


here  are  printing  Inks  and  printing  Inks. 
But  when  pou  set  through  experimenting, 
come  hack,  as  eoerpbodp  does,  to  the  old  reliable 

soods  or  6eo.  WatlKr’s  Sons,  29  Rose 

_  St.,  Bern  york. 


ADVANCE  lever 


////////////////////////^^^^^ 


CUTTER 


Four  Sizes,  22^,  25,  30  and  33  inches. 


It  is  built  of  the  finest  materials. 
Interchangeable  in  all  parts. 

All  shafts,  studs  and  bolts  are  steel. 

No  lead  or  soft  metal  used  in  the  bearings. 
Has  interlocking  finger-gauge  and  clamp. 
It  has  figured  scale  sunk  in  table. 


(?  New  style  lever,  giving  increased  strength. 
vs  Knife  dips,  making  easy  shear  cut. 

(f  It  has  gibs  and  set-screws,  to  take  up  wear  of  knife-bar. 
(?  It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

vs  See  the  ADVANCE,  and  you  will  take  no  other, 
(f  Manufacturer's  guarantee  with  every  machine. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co  #>  Sole  Manufacturers, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  *  * 


Write  us  or  your  dealer  for  New  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 
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A  Great  Success ! 


ASE-M AKING  lias  attained  such 
perfection  that  there  has  seemed 
to  be  little  chance  for  improvement 
aside  from  the  bottom.  Hereto- 


i  i 


HAMILTON’S 
NEW  DEPARTURE” 
CASE . 


fore  the  best  bottoms  obtainable  have  had  a  tendency  to  crack  from  swelling  or  shrinking.  We 
offer  here  a  bottom  which  cannot  crack,  cannot  shrink,  cannot  swell,  because  the  grain 
is  crossed.  The  bottom  is  made  of  three  layers,  the  grain  in  the  center  layer  running  cross¬ 
wise  with  the  grain  in  the  two  outside  layers.  There  is  no  more  probability  of  this  bottom 
cracking  than  there  is  of  a  board  cracking  crosswise  of  the  grain. 


PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


flsk  for  Them. 
Get  the  Best. 


Sectional  View  showing  3- ply  Bottom  and  Grooves  in  Side  Rails  and  Front.  “AAR 


THE  only  case  fitted  with  a  solid  bottom. 

THE  only  case  on  which  the  bottom  CANNOT  crack, 
shrink  or  swell. 

THE  only  case  which  slides  on  side  rails  and  not  on 
bottom. 


THE  only  case  from  which  the  bottom  cannot  be  torn 
off,  because  it  is  rabbeted  into  the  side  rails 
and  front. 

THE  only  substantial  improvement  in  case=making  in 
modern  times. 


Rear  View  of  Case  showing  Bottom  in  place  and  Side  Rails.  “BR,”  on  -which  the  case  slides. 


Send  to  us  or  to 
your  dealer  for 
our  Catalogues. 

They  cost  you 
nothing. 


WOOD  TYPE  I  The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 


Printers’  Furniture 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY _ 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  “New  Departure”  Case, 
....Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


Our  goods  are  handled  and  carried  in  stock  by  every  first-class  dealer  in  Printers’  Supplies  in  America. 
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EUREKA-We  Have  It  ! 


Caslon  SPatent 

Self ~  JCo  eking  Salley. 

WITH  FIXED  METAL  QUOINS. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  galley  lock-up,  and 
numerous  devices  and  so-called  lock-ups 
have  been  offered  to  the  trade.  Most  of 
these  have  proved  too  high-priced  to 
meet  the  popular  demand,  and  fail  to  do  the  work.  We  offer  here  a  galley 
which  needs  no  lock-up  and  no  side-stick.  It  constitutes  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  locking  device  on  the  market.  It  is  cheap  and  within  the  means  of 
all.  It  is  positive  in  its  effects  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  It  is  simple 
in  construction  and  a  glance  at  the  engravings  will  tell  the  story.  Nar¬ 
row  galleys  can  be  used,  as  it  requires  but  little  locking  space,  and  nearly 
the  full  width  of  the  galley  Is  available  for  type.  We  have  secured  the 
exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  this  Galley  in  America. 

The  Hamilton  Mf^.  Go. 

TWO  RIVBR8,  WIS. 


.  . .  Our  Goods  arc  for  sale  by 
every  first-class  supply  house  in 
America, 

. . .  Every  article  we  make 
bears  our  stamp.  Ask  for  our 
Goods.  SEE  THAT  YOU 
GET  THEM. 


WOOD  TYPE 

PRINTERS’  FURNITURE. 


(OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY.) 


Costs  Only  ^ 
12  Cents  \ 
per  Quoin.  \ 


A— Represents  a  part  of  the  Wooden  Galley  Side. 
B — The  fixed  part  of  the  Metal  Quoin. 

C — The  Metal  Sliding  Quoin. 

D — A  part  of  the  Bottom  of  the  Galley. 


WE  are  able  to  offer  this  superb  lock-up  at  the  extremely  low  price  of 
13  cents  per  Quoin.  No  one  who  buys  galleys  can  afford  to  be 
without  them.  They  save  time,  side-sticks  and  expensive  fancy 
lock-ups  which  don’t  lock.  For  12  cents  per  quoin  we  will  place  this  lock¬ 
ing  quoin  on  any  galley  we  make. 

No  device  has  ever  been  offered  which  combined  the  galley  and  the 
lock-up.  From  the  very  infancy  of  printing  but  little  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  of  locking  the  type  in  the  galley.  This  quoin  solves 
the  problem.  We  guarantee  the  quoin,  with  good  usage,  to  last  as  long  as 
the  galley.  Order  these  of  your  dealer  or  from  us  direct,  specifying  the 
“Caslon  Self-Locking  Galley.” 
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Be  Vc  Wise 

and  don't  buy  type  cast  on  the  old  or  bas^ 
tard  bodies  (which  you  will  never  be  able 
to  sort  up)  when  you  can  get  the  Celes 
brated 

Superior  and  antitrust 

Coppers/iftixd 

the  most  durable  and  highly  finished  type 
manufactured,  in  all  the  standard  and  latest 
faces,  all  on  the  point  system,  at  low  prices, 
for  which  you  will  always  be  able  to  obtain 
sorts.  Buy  only  the  best.  No  connection 
with  combines  or  trusts, 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

183  to  187  jflflonroe  Street 
Chicago,  All. 

/  GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PD  A  KTr'I-IPC  J  GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
DXV/\l>lV^rrlC^!  V  M|NNEsOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

\  ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  W1GKERSHHM  QUOIN 


IS  UNEQUALED  AS  A 
COLUMN  LOCK-UP. 


ONE  USER  SAYS  = 


“  We  use  the  quoin  without  a  foot-stick,  placing  it  directly  against  the  foot-slug.  By  this 
means  each  column  is  locked  up  independently  :  and  .working  up  of  quads  and  blanks  is  obviated. 
We  find  the  quoins  entirely  reliable  wherever  they  are  placed,  remaining  square  and  true  ;  and, 
best  of  all.  never  letting  go  or  slipping.  We  predict  for  them  a  large  sale  wherever  their  merits 
become  known.” 


Made  BY  THE  WICKERSHAM  QUOIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


paper  Folding 
Machines . 


in,. 


for  FINE 


FOLDING,  and  FOLDING  and  PASTING  MACHINES 
Feeding  to  side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


Cb&rpbers  Brothers  Co. 

Fifty-second  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


K.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

28  Reade  Street,  -  NEW  YORK. 

345  Dearborn  Street,  -  CHICAGO. 


Made  in  Two  sizes.  For  Sale  by  AH  Dealers. 


PERFECTION 

so 

ARE1 


GO 

can 


(3d 


EDWARD  ~xv 
LICGETT 


COPYRIGHTED. 


Half-tone  engraving  by 
Electro-Tint  Engraving  Company, 
1306  Filbert  street, 
Philadelphia. 


RESTING. 


From  painting  by  A.  Dieffenbach. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  REDEEMED 


From  painting  by  Albert  R.  Windust,  Chicago. 


Copyrighted,  1896,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VOL,  XVII— No.  1. 


CHICAGO,  APRIL,  1896. 


Terms, 


J  $2  per  year,  in  advance. 
|  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


THE  PLUMBER’S  BILL  VERSUS  THE  PRINTER’S  BILL. 

BY  ARTHURCKIRKBKIDE  TAYLOR. 


iGKB  was  once  a  poor 
printer,  and  as  he  had  been 
in  the  business  a  very  long 
time  he  was  very  poor.  It 
had  been  his  earnest  desire 
that  the  end  of  his  days 
should  come  before  he  had 
been  in  the  business  so  long 
that  he  would  have  to  be 
buried  at  the  expense  of 
the  county.  Not  that  he 
was  opposed  to  hard  work 
or  that  he  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  worked  hard  from  morn  till 
night,  and  ofttimes  those  who  chanced  to  pass  his 
way  by  night  could  see  the  light  and  hear  him  at 
his  work.  Industrious,  honest,  careful,  still  by  the 
utmost  striving  did  he  barely  make  both  ends  meet. 

His  greatest  fault  was  one  of  which  few  were 
good  enough  to  tell  him,  and  by  it  many  availed 
themselves  to  profit.  He  didn’t  charge  enough  — 
in  other  words,  he  failed  to  put  a  sufficiently  high 
value  upon  his  labor.  He  was  not  careless  in  esti¬ 
mating,  he  put  down  so  much  for  stock,  so  much 
for  composition,  and  so  much  for  presswork,  etc., 
in  the  usual  way.  Yet  his  profits  were  few  and 
far  between.  The  drafts  from  the  town  banks 
blew  upon  him  with  the  regularity  and  the  chill  of 
the  lake  wind  in  winter,  and  in  direct  proportion 
as  the  drafts  came  did  he  hustle  to  meet  them. 
Not  that  he  liked  their  genial  visits,  but  he  enter¬ 
tained  them  as  necessary  evils,  and  when  they  were 
gone  there  usually  wasn’t  much  left  for  him. 

He  had  about  become  resigned  to  his  fate, 
believing  that  it  had  been  decreed  to  him  in  expia¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  evil  deeds  of  his  ancestors, 
which  demanded  that  someone  should  labor  inces¬ 
santly  for  a  bare  living. 

But  something  happened  one  day.  It  was  com¬ 
monplace  enough  in  its  nature ;  such  things  happen 


every  day  and  nothing  is  thought  of  them.  But 
this  exercised  an  influence  over  his  future  career. 
He  received  a  plumber’s  bill. 

Many  a  strong  man  has  been  brought  to  tears 
by  the  sight  of  a  full-grown  statement  of  indebted¬ 
ness  from  a  plumber.  Now  the  bill  which  this 
printer  received  was  not  of  such  great  size,  but,  be 
it  remembered,  it  was  the  masterful  way  in  which 
it  was  drawn  up  that  could  not  fail  to  inspire 
respect.  A  water  pipe  had  frozen  and  burst,  and 
in  order  to  repair  the  damage  a  sink  had  to  be 
removed,  a  new  piece  of  pipe  put  in  place  of  the 
injured  one,  and  the  sink  replaced.  That  was  all 
there  was  of  it,  a  layman  would  have  said.  But 
the  plumber  looked  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  profes¬ 
sional,  and  his  effort  was  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
The  plumber  was  a  man  of  details.  The  bill 
started  off  innocently  enough,  in  the  accepted  way, 
with  the  script  date  line,  followed  by  the  victim’s 
name,  and  then  in  somber  gothic  thundered  the 
words  “To  James  Squeezer,  Dr.”  The  old  man 
braced  himself  and  then  let  his  eye  drop  to  the 
first  line  : 

To  1  man,  ]/z  day . Si. 75 

“  One  man,  one-half  day,”  repeated  the  old  man,  in 
a  meditative  tone,  “let  me  see.  The  young  man 
brought  a  push  cart  full  of  gas  pliers  at  8:30,  and 
at  9:10  he  had  discovered  that  the  assortment  was 
incomplete.  He  returned  to  the  shop  and  by  10:30 
he  had  the  remainder  of  his  employer’s  machinery 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  office.  And 
although  he  left  at  11:15  I  suppose  that  that  consti¬ 
tutes  a  plumber’s  half  day.  I  think  that  I  must 
have  missed  my  calling,  as  the  man  said  who  over¬ 
slept  himself.”  The  next  item  was  like  unto  it.  It 
read : 

To  1  boy,  l/z  day .  $  .75 

The  disciple  of  Gutenberg  soliloquized:  “75  cents 
for  a  half-day,  $1.50  a  day,  $9  a  week  ;  that’s 
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pretty  fair  for  a  boy.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  a 
job  for  my  son  when  he  graduates.” 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  defied  comment.  It 


ran  : 

To  lead  pipe,  IS  pounds  at  9  cents. ...  $1.35 

“  6  nails. . . . .  .05 

“  y2  dozen  screws. ..................  .08 

“  1  foot  white  pine  lumber. .........  .10 

‘  ‘  putty  . . . . .  .05 

“  solder,  Y  pound . .  .12 

“  Yz  pint  gasoline. . . . .  .05 


$4.05 

“I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  in  it,”  admitted  the 
printer,  “but  it  does  seem  rather  small  to  make  a 
charge  for  that  putty  and  those  nails.” 

Then  he  thought  of  the  times  that  he  had 
printed  bill-heads  for  that  same  plumber  and  only 
charged  for  stock,  composition,  and  presswork. 
“I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t  make  out  a  bill  the  same 
way  the  plumber  does.”  So  he  sat  down  and  fig¬ 
ured  up  a  bill  for  1,000  bill-heads,  for  which  he 
usually  charged  $2.75. 


To  composition  . . .  $  .75 

“  correcting,  time . .17 

‘  ‘  presswork  . . .75 

“  time  lost  on  press  proof. . . 25 

“  stock . . . 80 

“  tableting,  time,  backs  and  composi¬ 
tion.  . . 25 

“  wrapping,  making  out  bill  and 

label . . .  .05 

“  errand  boy . .  .05 

“  collector,  for  calling  to  collect  bill.  .15 


$3.22 

“  Now  I  can’t  see  that  I  have  overcharged  a  single 
item  and  every  one  of  them  went  into  the  job. 
Why  haven’t  I  as  much  right  to  get  paid  for  the 
little  things  as  the  plumber?” 

The  printer  thereupon  inaugurated  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  charging.  He  always  made  out  two  bills 
for  every  job  done  ;  one  of  these  contained  every 
item,  however  small,  which  went  into  the  job,  the 
other  merely  gave  the  one  charge  of  the  total 
which  was  shown  by  the  other  bill.  Well,  he 
knew  that  it  wouldn’t  do  to  show  a  fully  itemized 
bill  to  a  customer,  especially  to  one  subject  to  heart 
disease- — the  shock  would  prove  too  much.  But 
most  of  them,  he  thought,  could  stand  the  one 
charge,  and  if  they  wanted  to  know  why  the 
charge  was  so  high  he  had  his  itemized  bill  to  show 
them. 

The  great  change  in  his  business  policy  proved 
the  printer’s  salvation.  He  is  now  able  to  move  on 
the  same  plane  socially  as  the  plumber,  and  he  now 
hopes  that  when  his  time  has  come  he  will  be  able 
to  own  a  lot  in  the  cemetery,  and  who  knows  but 
that  he  may  be  able  to  afford  a  tombstone  if  he  is 
only  spared  a  little  longer. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  I. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

LOOKING  backward  over  many  years  of  expe- 
/  rience  in  the  printing  office,  my  thoughts  have 
led  me  to  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  then 
encountered  by  those  who  essayed  to  do  “chro¬ 
matic  ”  presswork.  Of  course  these  difficulties,  as 
I  now  see  them,  sprung  from  the  absence  of  present 
facilities,  and  a  skillful  knowledge  regarding  the 
mixing  and  harmonizing  of  printing  inks  ;  besides, 
instead  of  the  wide  range  of  beautiful  half-tone 
and  art  colors  now  at  hand,  only  poor  qualities  of 
red,  yellow,  blue,  and  black  ink  were  obtainable. 
Well  do  I  recollect  the  time  and  the  occasion  when  I 
beheld  the  first  little  batch  of  white  ink,  then  made 
for  a  suitable  sizing  to  “hold  on”  dry  colors.  My 
admiration  for  and  wonder  at  the  skill  of  the  man 
who  knew  how  to  make  that  white  ink  amounted 
to  reverence,  for  it  was  a  great  trade  secret,  and 
the  secret  was  well  kept  for  many  years. 

Next  to  the  primary  colors  for  printing  inks, 
that  known  as  “  white  ink  ”  has  proved  a  very  val¬ 
uable  factor  in  the  execution,  delicacy  and  finish  of 
the  best  works  in  chromatics.  Of  black  ink  there 
cannot  be  any  dispute  as  to  its  great  importance  to 
the  color  scale,  for  it  cooperates  with  this  scale  in  a 
way  that  is  now  manifestly  essential  in  numerous 
combinations  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  half¬ 
tone  art  colors  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
succeed  in  making  many  of  these  tones  without  it. 

WHITE,  BLACK,  RED,  YELLOW  AND  BLUE  INKS. 

In  allying  white  and  black  inks  with  red,  yellow 
and  blue  inks,  my  object  is  to  illustrate  and  point 
out  in  a  simple  manner  some  of  the  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  and  practical  relations  these  colors  have 
when  applied  to  printing.  It  may  surprise  many 
when  I  state  that  these  colors,  properly  combined 
or  worked  over  or  under  one  another,  will  pro¬ 
duce  almost  every  known  color,  hue,  shade  or 
tint.  For  the  most  general  uses  in  the  printing 
business,  let  me  single  out  a  list  of  colors  that  can 
be  made  with  the  respective  colors  named  and  in  the 
manner  suggested  : 

1.  Golden  l^ellotv  • — Mixed  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions  with  those  already  named,  will  make  light  and 
dark  yellow,  lemon,  orange,  green,  olive,  flesh, 
salmon,  citron,  brown,  black,  yellow-green,  yellow- 
gray,  yellow-black,  orange-gray,  bronze-gray,  blue- 
green,  etc.  If  worked  over  or  under  red,  blue, 
purple,  gray  or  black,  other  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  such  as  brilliant  reds,  greens,  olives,  drabs, 
magentas,  etc. 

2.  Cardinal  Red — By  the  term  “cardinal”  I 
mean  a  color  of  red  devoid  of  purple  or  blue  rays. 
This  color  of  ink,  mixed  with  two  or  more  of  the 
five  named,  and  in  proper  proportions,  will  make 
light  and  dark  red,  orange,  purple,  violet,  maroon, 
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brown,  flesh,  lavender,  salmon,  sea-green,  red- 
green,  red-blue,  blue-red,  red-gray,  red-black, 
sienna-red,  leather-brown,  brown-black,  deep- 
black,  photo-black,  purple-black,  violet-black,  etc. 
When  red  is  printed  over  or  under  yellow,  orange, 
blue,  green,  gray  or  black,  rich  reds,  browns, 

olives,  purples  and 
blacks  can  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

3.  True  Blue  — 
This  blue  is  obtain¬ 
able  by  mixing  about 
two-thirds  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  bronze  blue 
with  one-third  ultra- 
marine  blue.  Mixed 
in  like  manner  to 
that  for  yellow,  blue, 
and  the  leading  col¬ 
ors  named,  light  and 
dark  blue,  purple, 
green,  brown,  ma¬ 
roon,  magenta,  drab, 
slate,  olive,  blue- 
gray,  green-gray, 
sea-green,  green-black,  blue-black,  purple-black, 
photo-black,  dark-brown,  jet-black,  etc.  Let  blue 
be  worked  over  or  under  yellow,  orange,  red,  gray 
or  black,  and  we  have  a  number  of  hues  and 
tones  of  green,  citron,  drab,  magenta,  brown, 
purple  and  black. 

KEEP  THE  FIVE  COLORS  OF  INK  ON  HAND. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  we 
can  readily  have  at  hand  the  needed  requisites  for 
any  color  scheme.  If  the  work  on  which  colors  are 
to  be  employed  is  of  a  fine  character,  then  let  the 
primary  inks  be  selected  for  that  class  of  printing, 
for  we  must  have  a  superior  quality  of  these  to  se¬ 
cure  desirable  results.  With  inferior  goods  it  would 
simply  be  impossible  to  produce  the  number  or  vari¬ 
ety  of  colors  named. 

The  occasional  want  of  a  small  quantity  of  ap¬ 
propriate  colored  ink  is  most  keenly  felt  when  it  is 
discovered  that  both  job  and  press  must  wait  for 
this  until  it  can  be  had  from  the  inkmaker.  But  a 
circumstance  like  this  should  never  occur,  as  there 
is  no  just  reason  for  it,  provided  a  supply  of  the 
inks  mentioned  is  kept  in  stock  in  the  printing 
office.  If  it  is  an  excuse  that  the  workmen  do  not 
understand  the  detail  of  mixing  colors,  then  some 
one  or  all  of  them  should  lose  no  time  in  learning 
how  to  do  so.  This  study  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
may  appear  ;  and  in  theory  and  in  practice  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  fair  amount  of  judgment 
and  a  good  eye  for  correct  coloring  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  important  field  of  printing. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FIVE  COLORS  OF  INK. 

With  the  statement  of  what  is  possible  to  be 
made  in  the  way  of  colors,  by  a  proper  proportion 


and  mixture  of  the  five  already  mentioned  for  con¬ 
sideration,  it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to  follow 
the  writer  as  he  progresses  with  this  subject,  and 
learn  something  about  their  special  peculiarities  in 
so  far  as  their  use  in  printing  is  concerned  ;  and 
also  of  the  relative  strength  in  their  coloring  prop¬ 
erties  by  incorporation  with  one  another.  This  is 
deemed  of  much  importance,  in  order  that  when  the 
point  is  reached  at  which  instructions  as  to  how 
and  in  what  proportions  these  five  colors  are  made 
use  of  to  produce  the  larger  variety  of  colors,  an 
intelligent  estimate  of  their  practical  worth  may  be 
at  hand.  I  will,  therefore,  begin  with  a  few  words 
about  white  ink. 

White  Ink . — This  color  of  ink  is  made  of  various 
bases,  more  or  less  expensive,  as  it  is  used  for  fine 
as  well  as  inferior  printing.  The  inferior  quality 
of  this  ink  is  made  of  carbonate  of  lead,  commer¬ 
cially  known  as  white  lead.  This  is  pulverized  and 
finely  ground  in  a  common  varnish,  made  from 
petroleum  or  resin  oil,  or  both.  It  is  used  princi¬ 
pally  for  reducing  deep  colors,  and  in  making  tints 
for  poster  printing.  The  finer  qualities  of  white 
ink  are  made  from  magnesia,  silver- white  and  zinc- 
white,  and  incorporated  with  the  best  linseed  oil 
varnish.  The  magnesia  ink  is  transparent,  while 
the  latter  two  are  quite  translucent.  Such  inks  mix 
freely  with  any  colored  ink,  or  may  be  reduced 
with  linseed  oil  varnish  of  different  consistency  and 
strength.  They  furnish  the  best  bases  for  tints, 
or  for  strong  colors  where  the  latter  is  to  be 
worked  full-bodied ;  they  also  dry  rapidly  when 
mixed  into  other  inks. 

(To  be  continued .) 
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ELECTROTYPE  MOLDING  PRESSES.* 

BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

THE  first  press  made  for  electrotype  molding 
was  that  built  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilcox  by  the 
North  Chelmsford  Iron  Works,  at  North  Chelms¬ 
ford,  Massachusetts, 
presses  of  the  same 
now  in  use,  but  are  b 
heavier  and  stronger 
first  one  was.  It  was 
that  as  the  duty  reqi 
merely  to  press  a 
form  into  soft4  wax 
composition  that  but 
little  force  would  be 
applied,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  great 
strength  necessary. 

Experience  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  much  increased  pressure ;  if  the 

*Note. — The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  department  of 
Notes  and  Queries  on  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping',  conducted  by  Mr. 
Henry  on  another  page  of  this  issue. — Editor. 
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designer  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  press  could  see  the  presses 
used  today,  he  might  think  the  present  generation 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  material.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  a  screw  press.  Four  screws,  one  near 
each  corner  of  the  platen,  are  geared  together  so  all 
move  in  unison  by  a  lever  applied  to  a  shaft  located 
at  the  center  of  the  press  platen,  which  by  the 
action  of  the  screws  is  moved  up  or  down,  the  bed 
of  the  press  remaining  stationary,  as  in  a  letter¬ 
copying  press.  This  style  of  machine  is  not  very 
powerful,  but  is  quite  rapid  in  operation,  therefore 
very  useful  in  molding  jobbing ;  as  there  is  ample 
range  of  motion  of  the  platen,  forms  or  unblocked 


from  the  application,  by  the  workman,  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  strength,  when  the  toggles  were 
nearly  straight,  has  caused  the  breaking  of  many 
presses.  The  obtaining  of  sufficient  pressure  for 
molding  a  form  of  large  or  even  medium  size  being 
confined  within  very  limited  range  of  motion,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  article  to  be  molded  shall  be  very 
nearly  type-high.  If  higher  than  type,  none  but 
small  jobs  can  be  molded  ;  if  lower  than  type,  there 
must  be  sufficient  packing  inserted  to  make  up  the 
difference.  This  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
toggle  presses.  One  style  of  these  presses  is  made 
so  the  head  may  be  swung  over,  bringing  the  bot- 
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plates  may  be  molded  with  equal  facility.  The 
necessity  for  larger  and  more  powerful  presses 
led  to  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  toggle 
press,  which  is  the  style  in  most  general  use  at 
present.  In  this  kind  of  press  thefe  are  two  tog¬ 
gles,  one  located  at  each  side  of  the  bed,  and  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  pilot  wheel  on  a  screw  attached  to  the 
press  and  connected  with  the  toggles  at  their  center. 
In  operation,  the  platen  or  head  of  the  press 
remains  stationary,  the  bed  or  lower  platen  being 
the  one  that  is  moved. 

With  this  style  of  press  a  very  great  pressure 
may  be  exerted,  but  only  when  the  thickness  of  the 
cut  or  form  is  such  that  the  toggles  can  be  brought 
to  a  nearly  straight  position.  Failure  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  amount  of  strain  on  the  press  which  results 


tom  surface  up  so  that  a  case  may  be  readily  made 
fast,  if  desired,  and  after  the  wax  impression  is 
taken  it  may  be  examined,  and,  when  deemed  nec¬ 
essary,  the  form  may  be  reentered.  To  do  this 
with  certainty,  it  is  necessai'y  that  the  form  shall  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  A  very 
simple  method  for  applying  power  to  a  toggle  press 
is  to  remove  the  pilot  wheel  and  substitute  a  large 
chain  wheel,  put  up  a  countershaft  with  clutch  pul¬ 
leys  (same  as  are  used  for  screw-cutting  lathes,  but 
with  a  chain  wheel  in  place  of  the  usual  driving 
pulley),  connect  the  two  chain  wheels  with  a  link 
belt.  An  attachment  may  be  applied  to  the  link 
belt  to  stop  the  shaft  at  any  particular  point  so  the 
platen  shall  not  be  moved  to  a  greater  distance  than 
necessary.  Within  a  few  years  some  quite  heavy 
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presses,  built  to  be  operated  by  power  only,  have 
been  put  on  the  market  and  are  giving-  fairly  satis¬ 
factory  service.  They  are,  however,  rather  slow 
in  action  —  in  fact,  too  slow  for  small  forms,  as  much 
time  being  required  to  mold  a  form  one  inch  square 
as  one  the  full  size  of  the  press. 

Unquestionably  the  best  form  of  press  in  use  is 
the  hydraulic  press  ;  it  has  a  range  of  motion  of 
about  three  inches,  so  does  not  require  the  use  of 
packing  when  a  thin  plate  is  to  be  molded,  may  be 
operated  by  hand  or  power,  and  when  properly 
arranged  is  more  rapid  in  action  than  any  other 
mentioned.  The  cylinder  should  be  of  vei'y  close- 


gallons  are  required,  and  it  is  cheaper  to  replenish 
the  oil  occasionally  than  to  repack  the  press  ;  be¬ 
sides,  the  packing  and  all  working  parts  are  kept 
well  lubricated,  and  of  course  there  is  an  entire 
freedom  from  rust  or  other  corrosion. 

Some  hydraulic  presses  are  arranged  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  power,  others  by  hand;  in  either  case  there 
should  be  two  pumps,  one  with  a  large  cylinder,  to 
impart  a  rapid  motion  to  the  ram,  and  the  other 
with  a  small  plunger  by  which  the  desired  pres¬ 
sure  can  be  obtained.  A  pressure  gauge  should 
be  attached,  so  the  operator  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  amount  of  pressure  on  the  form  being  molded. 
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grained  metal,  or  the  rust  and  coarse-grained  iron 
will  cut  away  the  packing  quite  rapidly.  Rapid 
wear  of  the  packing  may  be  prevented,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  by  having  the  cylinder  lined  with  copper, 
which  should  be  rolled  or  hammered  in  to  make 
a  perfect  fit  before  being  bored  out  to  size.  A 
copper-lined  cylinder  is  necessarily  more  costly,  but 
more  economical  in  the  end  than  one  of  cast  iron 
only,  especially  when  water  is  used  in  the  press. 
Winter-strained  lard-oil  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
substance  I  know  of  for  an  electrotyper  to  use  in 
his  hydraulic  press.  With  pump  and  tanks  properly 
arranged  the  oil  will  keep  clear  and  free  from  dust 
a  long  time.  I  know  where  it  has  been  used  for 
over  six  years  and  is  yet  good.  Anyway,  but  a  few 


After  a  little  experience,  a  molder  can  judge  so 
nearly  regarding  the  pressure  as  to  seldom  fail  to 
make  a  good  mold  at  the  first  trial. 

Pumps  operated  by  power  are  sometimes  ar¬ 
ranged  so  the  larger  plunger,  by  making  one 
stroke,  will  move  the  ram  rapidly  and  sufficiently 
to  make  a  slight  impression  of  the  form  in  the 
wax.  The  mold  is  completed  by  the  small  plun¬ 
ger.  On  some  pumps  several  strokes  of  the  larger 
pump  are  necessary  to  take  up  the  lost  motion  when 
an  automatic  arrangement  stops  further  action  of 
that  pump,  and  the  mold  is  finished  with  the  small 
plunger  as  before. 

Pumps  to  be  operated  by  hand  are  supplied  with 
two  plungers,  one  large  and  one  small,  each  with  a 
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lever  and  handle  by  which  to  operate  it,  conven¬ 
iently  located  so  they  can  be  reached  without  mak¬ 
ing-  it  necessary  for  the  molder  to  take  more  than 
one  step  from  his  position  while  putting-  a  form  on 
the  press.  By  operating  the  larger  pump  he  can 
quickly  raise  the  platen  and  can  obtain  sufficient 
pressure  to  mold  any  forms  not  requiring  more  than 
about  500  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the 
ram  ;  for  greater  pressures  he  merely  changes  his 
hand  to  the  handle  of  the  smaller  pump,  when, 
with  a  few  strokes  he  can  obtain  the  pressure  re¬ 
quired.  By  means  of  another  handle  within  easy 
reach,  a  valve  may  be  opened  which  relieves  the 
pressure  instantly. 

As  before  stated,  few  persons  realize  the  amount 
of  pressure  necessary  to  obtain  a  good  mold  in  wax. 
On  a  Hoe  press,  with  a  platen  24  by  30  inches,  equal 
to  720  square  inches,  the  ram  is  20  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  the  area  being  314  square  inches.  The  safety 
valve  is  set  to  lift  at  a  pressure  of  450  pounds  per 
square  inch,  which  gives  a  uniform  pressure  on  a 
cut  or  form  the  full  size  of  the  press  of  about  200 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  pressure  is  but 
about  half  that  necessary  for  molding  a  half-tone 
or  other  solid  cut. 

When  using  a  hydraulic  press,  it  is  important 
that  the  form  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  in  the 
center  of  the  platen,  otherwise  the  ram  may  be 
cramped  in  the  cylinder,  and  serious  injury  be  done 
to  the  press.  On  a  screw  press  or  a  toggle  press, 
the  position  of  the  form  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  from  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  the 
platen  move  alike. 
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PUNCTUATION— THE  PERIOD. 

NO.  VI. — BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

CONSIDERED  merely  as  a  punctuation-mark, 
the  period  might  be  dismissed  with  the  bare 
assertion  that  it  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  every 
declarative  or  unexclamatory  imperative  sentence. 
That  is  its  only  use  in  punctuation  strictly  so 
called,  as  it  does  not  in  any  other  way  point  off  one 
expression  as  separated  from  another. 

Among  other  uses  of  the  period,  that  which  is 
most  similar  to  the  separation  of  sentences  is  the 
separation  of  whole  numbers  and  decimals.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  purely  conventional  than  the 
indication  of  their  fractional  nature  by  prefixing 
to  figures  a  period ;  yet  no  other  conventional 
usage  is  more  surely  universal.  All  decimal  frac¬ 
tions  are  written  in  this  way,  and  this  is  the  first 
fact  learned  about  decimals,  and  it  is  such  a  simple 
fact  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  forget  it  ;  but 
evidence  is  not  lacking  that  even  some  accountants 
do  forget  or  ignore  the  true  office  of  the  point  in 
this  use.  In  some  advertisements  in  New  York 
papers  the  figures  of  dollars  with  no  cents  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period,  at  the  dictation  of  the  adver¬ 


tisers.  Could  this  arise  in  any  other  way  than 
through  misapprehension?  Some  compositors  also, 
in  dividing  dollars  and  cents  at  the  end  of  a  line 
(something,  by  the  way,  that  should  not  be 
allowed),  keep  the  point  with  the  dollars.  Cents 
are  decimal  fractions  of  dollars,  and  the  point 
belongs  with  them,  and  has  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  dollars. 

Some  people  have  affected  a  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  the  decimal  and  other  uses  of  the  period  by 
turning  the  point  up  to  indicate  a  decimal,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  ever  really  helpful.  Such 
practice  may  have  led  to  the  notion,  lately  promi¬ 
nent,  that  it  would  be  well  to  introduce  different 
points  to  indicate  different  kinds  of  decimals. 
There  are  no  different  kinds  of  decimals  ;  they  are 
always  really  the  same  in  their  nature,  though 
written  to  answer  different  purposes.  Convention¬ 
ality  accomplishes  many  revolutions  in  practice, 
and  it  may  be  possible  that  usage  will  change  in 
the  writing  of  decimals.  They  have  been  written 
as  they  now  are  for  so  long  a  time,  and  necessity 
for  change  seems  so  little  likely  of  proof,  that  the 
possibility  seems  very  remote.  Practice  is  about 
evenly  divided  between  the  normal  and  the  reversed 
position  of  the  decimal  point,  and  those  who 
reverse  it  think  there  is  clear  gain  in  doing  so. 
The  gain  seems  impossible  to  pi'ove,  and  practice 
is  open  to  choice.  Simplicity  favors  the  normal 
position. 

Writers  on  punctuation  commonly  say  that  a 
period  must  be  used  after  every  abbreviated  word. 
This  rule  is  too  inclusive,  if  we  pay  any  attention 
to  the  true  sense  of  the  words  used  in  making  a 
rule.  Abbreviated  means  merely  “shortened,”  and 
many  words  are  shortened  without  using  a  period 
after  them  to  mark  this  fact.  Mr.  Paul  Allardyce, 
in  his  book  entitled  “Stops;  or,  How  to  Punctu¬ 
ate,”  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  in  his  fourth  rule 
for  the  period  than  some  other  writers,  though  he 
makes  some  very  queer  assertions  in  connection 
with  that  rule,  as  follows  : 

“  A  full  stop  is  placed  after  most  abbreviations, 
after  initial  letters,  and  after  ordinal  numbers  in 
Roman  characters. 

“Gen.  i.  20;  two  lbs.;  A.  D.  1883;  3  p.  m. ;  &c. 
and  etc.;  M.  D. ;  J.  S.  Mill;  William  III.,  King  of 
England  ;  MS.,  LL.  D.  (not  M.  S.  and  L.  L.  D.). 

“Note  that  the  use  of  the  full  stop  in  these 
cases  does  not  prevent  another  point  from  being 
used  immediately  after  it.  But  if  they  occur  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence,  another  full  stop  is  not 
added  ;  or,  more  correctly,  it  may  be  said  that 
Rule  IV.  does  not  apply  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

“‘Mr,’  ‘Messrs,’  ‘Dr’ — abbreviations  which 
retain  the  last  letter  of  the  whole  word  —  are  gen¬ 
erally  written  without  a  point.” 

Mr.  Allardyce’s  last  assertion  is  certainly  aston¬ 
ishing.  So  far  is  the  omission  of  the  point  from 
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being  general,  as  he  says  it  is,  that  to  the  practiced 
eye  the  forms  without  it  are  anything  but  agree¬ 
able.  Printing-office  technicality  has  changed  the 
primary  and  true  significance  of  the  word  abbrevi¬ 
ation,  making  it  ap¬ 
ply  to  many  forms 
that  are  really  con¬ 
tractions.  To  print¬ 
ers  an  abbreviation 
is  any  shortened  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  word 
after  which  a  period 
is  used.  Thus,  Wm. 
is  counted  an  abbre¬ 
viation,  and  so  is 
dept,  for  “depart¬ 
ment,”  the  latter  as 
differentiated  from 
dept,  which  is  called 
by  printers  a  con¬ 
traction.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  eve  for 
“evening”  is  an  abbreviation,  though  not  tech¬ 
nically  so  classed,  and  dept,  and  Wm.  are  contrac¬ 
tions.  Technicality  cannot  alter  the  real  fact  that 
any  mere  clipping  off  of  a  part  from  the  end  is 
abbreviating,  or  the  other  fact  that  omitting  an 
inner  part  and  drawing  the  ends  together  is  con¬ 
tracting.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  utility  of 
the  technical  distinction. 

Some  of  the  abbreviations  that  are  properly 
written  without  a  period  are  the  shortened  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  names,  as  Fred ,  Phil ,  Ed,  Rob,  etc. 
They  are  rightly  considered  as  merely  familiar 
short  forms,  analogous  to  Jim ,  Tom,  Bob,  etc., 
which  are  not  called  .abbreviations. 

One  real  abbreviation  that  recently  has  often 
been  printed  without  a  period  is  cent,  for  Latin 
“  centum,”  as  used  in  per  cent.  Nothing  can  alter 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  abbreviation,  but  those  who 
choose  to  drop  the  point  may  claim  the  authority  of 
Webster’s  International  Dictionary,  and  will  have 
no  great  lack  of  company  in  their  practice.  Every 
dictionary  but  the  one  named  treats  the  form  as  an 
abbreviation,  and  a  majority  of  the  best  printers 
always  use  the  period. 

Some  writers  give  a  separate  rule,  “Use  the 
period  after  initials.”  Such  use  is  simply  that  of 
the  rule  we  have  been  considering,  as  initials  are 
abbreviations.  No  separate  rule  is  needed. 

One  clause  of  Mr.  Allardyce’s  rule  covers  a  mat¬ 
ter  about  which  opinions  differ,  mainly  because  the 
real  distinction  between  two  numeral  functions  is 
not  kept  clearly  in  mind.  He  says,  “A  full  stop  is 
placed  .  .  .  after  ordinal  numbers  in  Roman 

characters.”  An  unsigned  article  recently  pub¬ 
lished  has  a  rule,  “The  period  is  generally  used 
after  Roman  numerals,”  and  proceeds  as  follows  : 
“It  is  not  so  used  in  the  paging  of  prefaces,  etc. 


In  many  modern  works  the  period  is  omitted  after 
the  Roman  numeral,  as,  William  I  made  a  mistake. 
The  insertion  or  omission  of  a  period  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  printing-office 
style.” 

Even  Mr.  Allardyce’s  rule  is  open  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  that  it  should  be  qualified,  as  the  other  one  is, 
by  some  such  word  as  “generally.”  It  is  not  true 
that  the  usage  is  universal,  and  probably  it  never 
was  universal ;  yet  the  rule  is  stated  as  if  referring 
to  unquestioned  practice.  The  other  writer  men¬ 
tions  modern  works  only  as  omitting  the  period. 
“Modern”  is  not  a  word  of  definite  limitation, 
neither  is  its  converse,  “ancient”;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  practice  of  omission  cannot  be  proved 
peculiar  to  works  that  are  modern,  no  matter  what 
is  understood  as  the  limit  of  that  word,  nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  all  ancient  works  used  the  period. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  become  so  common 
to  say  of  any  practice  that  it  is  “almost  wholly  a 
matter  of  printing-office  style.”  Nearly  every  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  this  is  said  presents  itself  to  different 
minds  in  different  aspects,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
seldom  justifiable  to  call  either  practice  unqualifi¬ 
edly  erroneous. 

“William  I.”  means,  and  should  be  read,  “  Wil¬ 
liam  the  First,”  and  thus  the  numeral  stands  as  an 
abbreviation  for  the  ordinal  word.  Such  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  reasoning  that  first  led  to  the  use  of 
the  period,  and  it  is  as  good  reasoning  now  as  it 
ever  was.  No  absolute  proof  can  be  adduced  for 
the  assertion,  but  it  is  the  present  writer’s  decided 
impression  that  most  writers  and  printers  treat  the 
numeral  as  an  abbreviation,  and  use  the  period  with 
it.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  adopt  the  other 
practice  claim  that 
such  numerals  are  of 
the  same  nature  as 
any  others,  especially 
those  of  a  series,  and 
hold  that  the  period 
is  useless.  As  in  the 
case  of  per  cent.,  it 
would  probably  be 
futile  to  attempt  ar¬ 
guing  with  those  who 
reason  in  this  wise. 

They  are  as  well  en¬ 
titled  as  any  others 
to  have  an  opinion. 

Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  real 

Calling  Sister. 

principle  first  dic¬ 
tated  the  distinction  between  ordinal  and  cardinal 
numerals,  though  the  dividing  line  is  somewhat 
vague  ;  and  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  principle  that 
dictates  printing-office  style.  The  rule  is  good,  even 
if  some  people  will  not  follow  it — “Use  a  period 
after  ordinal  numbers  in  Roman  characters.” 


Ready  for  the  Ride. 
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[  Entered  at  the  Chicago  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter.] 
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THE  NEW  VOLUME. 

ITH  the  present  issue  of  this  magazine  its 
seventeenth  volume  is  commenced.  During 
the  six  months  closing  with  March,  reports  of 
financial  embarrassment  and  failure  in  the  printing 
trade  have  been  distressingly  numerous  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  country.  An  indication  has  been 
shown,  nevertheless,  on  the  part  of  employers  and 
employes  of  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  more  candid  and 
frank  consideration  of  trade  differences,  and  the 
closing  of  the  breach  between  the  pressmen’s 
organization  and  the  typographical  union  has  done 


much  to  soothe  irritation  and  resentment  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  A  more  hopeful  tone  now 
prevails  in  the  trade,  and  there  is  a  manifestation 
on  the  part  of  employing  printers  of  effort  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  on  a  more  secure  and  rational 
system  than  heretofore.  In  the  quality  of  work 
being  produced  a  decided  improvement  is  noticea¬ 
ble.  A  greater  variety  of  individuality  is  shown  in 
the  composing  rooms  and  a  more  artistic  conception 
of  the  new  designs  of  the  typefounders.  The 
movement  toward  forming  printers’  technical  clubs 
has  advanced  materially  and  promises  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  elevating  the  trade  and  devel¬ 
oping  the  latent  talent  of  ambitious  workmen. 
The  field  of  invention  has  been  well  cultivated  and 
has  contributed  largely  to  all  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  indications  of  the  past  six  months,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  months  ensuing,  rightly  con¬ 
sidered,  must  be,  on  the  whole,  gratifying  to  the 
least  sanguine.  For  The  Inland  Printer’s  new 
volume,  we  may  say,  it  will  be  the  untiring  effort 
of  the  management  to  keep  it  in  advance  of  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  printing  and  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  it.  Volume  seventeen  will  be  the  most 
notable  hitherto  issued  and  new  subscribers  will 
find  the  investment  exceeding'ly  profitable  to  them. 

DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANT. 

A  LONDON  correspondent  writes:  “In  a  large 
composing  room  employing  forty  hands,  what 
would  be  the  approved  method  of  arriving  at  the 
value  of  the  type  and  material,  such  as  rules,  leads, 
etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  an  annual  balance?  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  standing  forms,  to  weigh  up 
the  type  would  be  an  impossibility.  Would  not  the 
better  plan  be  to  keep  a  plant  book  in  which  would 
be  entered  cost  of  all  type,  rules,  etc.,  and  the  total 
subjected  to  an  annual  depreciation?  If  the  latter, 
what  is  the  correct  percentage  of  depreciation?” 

In  the  estimation  of  the  printers’  supply  man, 
machinery  and  materials  in  general  depreciate  ten 
per  cent  of  their  value  each  year.  Thus  at  the 
end  of  six  and  one-half  years  they  are  worth  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  their  original  value.  As  the  years 
go  by  the  percentage  of  loss  grows  of  course  still 
smaller.  Type,  however,  becomes  secondhand  in 
his  estimation  as  soon  as  it  is  laid  in  the  case,  and 
while  the  value  placed  upon  it  varies  somewhat 
according  to  its  condition,  yet  he  does  not  hold  it  in 
very  high  regard  at  any  time  when  buying  it.  It 
is  only  when  the  type  is  on  his  shelves  and  for  sale 
again  that  any  marked  change  becomes  noticeable 
in  his  estimation  of  its  worth. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  librarian  of  the  New  York 
Typothetae  and  author  of  the  “American  Dictionary 
of  Printing  and  Bookmaking,”  has  prepared  some 
interesting  figures  on  this  subject,  which  we  give 
below.  He  says:  “The  depreciation  is  not  uni¬ 
form.  Long  primer  and  small  pica  will  depreciate 
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faster  than  bourgeois  or  minion,  and  pearl  ought 
to  last  for  a  generation.  Type  in  an  office  which 
has  plenty  of  work  has  to  be  renewed  every  seven 
years,  leads  in  four  years,  brass  rule  in  six  years, 
wooden  galleys  in  four  years,  brass  galleys  in  ten 
years,  frames  in  ten  years  and  chases  in  twenty 
years.”  Mr.  Pasko  places  the  average  rate  of 
depreciation  at  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  this  figure  is  too  high.  If  it  was 
not,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  the  printers’ 
supply  man  before  mentioned  would  be  up  there 
instead  of  down  at  ten  per  cent. 

Our  subscriber’s  plan  of  keeping  a  “  plant  book” 
is  a  good  one.  The  majority  of  printers  do  not  do 
this,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  them 
are  very  successful.  Still  we  do  not  believe  that 
printers  as  a  class  will  ever  be  able  to  successfully 
refute  the  charges  so  often  brought  against  them  of 
lack  of  business  foresight  until  this  and  other  plans 
of  a  like  nature  become  a  regular  feature  of  the 
routine  of  their  business  existence.  The  very  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  different  phases  of  the  printing  bus¬ 
iness  demand  it,  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  its  need  must  be  more  generally  recognized. 

SO-CALLED  NEWSPAPER  LAWS. 

N  the  newspaper  field,  as  well  as  other  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits,  there  are  those  who,  not  content 
with  the  returns  of  legitimate  enterprise,  endeavor 
to  continue  their  financial  existence  by  a  species  of 
blackmail  —  by  sending  so-called  newspapers  to  any¬ 
one  whose  address  they  may  obtain,  or  continue 
sending  after  original  subscribers  have  ceased  to 
be  such,  and  finally  writing  threatening  letters 
inclosing  the  following : 

NEWSPAPER  LAAVS. 

1.  Subscribers  who  do  not  give  express  notice  to 
the  contrary  are  considered  as  wishing  to  renew  their 
subscriptions. 

2.  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their 
periodicals,  the  publishers  may  continue  to  send  them 
until  all  arrearages  have  been  paid. 

3.  If  subscribers  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  their  peri¬ 
odicals  from  the  post  office  to  which  they  are  directed, 
they  are  responsible  until  they  have  settled  their  bills 
and  ordered  them  discontinued. 

4.  If  subscribers  move  to  other  places  without  in¬ 
forming  the  publishers,  and  the  papers  are  sent  to  the 
former  address,  they  are  held  responsible. 

5.  The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take 
periodicals  from  the  post  office  or  removing  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  uncalled  for  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  inten¬ 
tional  fraud. 

6.  If  subscribers  pajr  in  advance  they  are  bound  to 
give  notice  at  the  end  of  the  time  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  continue  taking  it;  otherwise  the  publisher  is 
authorized  to  send  it,  and  the- subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  until  express  notice,  with  payment  of  all 
arrearages,  is  sent  to  the  publisher. 

7.  The  latest  postal  laws  are  such  that  publishers 
can  arrest  anyone  for  fraud  who  takes  a  paper  and 
refuses  to  pay  for  it.  Under  this  law  the  man  who 
allows  his  subscription  to  run  along  for  some  time 
unpaid  and  then  orders  it  discontinued,  or  orders  the 
postmaster  to  mark  it  “  refused,”  and  have  a  postal 
card  sent  notifying  the  publisher,  leaves  himself  lia¬ 
ble  to  arrest  and  fine,  the  same  as  for  theft. 

Iii  the  interest  of  the  honor  of  journalism  every 
legitimate  neiyspaper  should  notify  the  public  that 


there  are  no  such  laws  as  these  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  or  established  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
We  knoAV  of  no  state  laws  on  the  subject,  and  the 
“American  Digest”  and  the  “American  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Law”  cite  no  decisions  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  from  an  inspection 
of  those  books.  The  fact  is,  the  relation  between 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  and  the  subscriber  is 
that  of  contract,  and  the  same  rules  of  law  apply 
in  that  case  as  apply  in  other  business  transactions 
between  man  and  man. 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quire  postmasters  to  notify  the  publishers  of  any 
paper  when  any  subscriber  shall  cease  or  refuse  to 
take  the  paper  from  their  office  for  the  period  of 
one  month  ;  and  also  when  he  changes  his  address, 
without  notifying  the  publisher,  the  regulations  of 
the  department  require  the  postmaster  to  notify 
the  publisher.  If  the  first  notice  be  disregarded  a 
second  will  be  sent,  calling  attention  also  to  the 
previous  notice  ;  after  this  the  matter  will  be  held 
thirty  days,  and  if  not  recalled  by  the  publisher 
will  be  placed  with  the  waste  paper. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  postal  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  liability  of  a  subscriber  for 
the  subscription  price  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 
If  a  postmaster  should  cause  loss  to  a  publisher 
because  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  regarding  notice,  his  liability  would 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  courts  and  not  by  the 
post  office  department. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  English  writers  upon 
the  common  law  says  all  law  is  based  upon  reason, 
and  when  the  reason  ceases  then  should  the  law 
also  cease.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  “so-called 
newspaper  kuvs  ”  should  exist,  for,  if  applicable  to 
that  class,  why  not  to  merchandise  Avhich  is  now 
largely  sent  through  the  mails?  As  one  lawyer 
expresses  it  :  “If  one  should  send  my  wife  a  lace 
handkerchief,  daily  or  weekly,  because  she  had 
ordered  one,  should  I  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the 
others,  if  I  refused  to  take  them  from  the  post 
office  ?  If  this  Avere  law,  the  mails  would  be 
flooded,  and  suits  would  be  without  number  or  end. 
The  fact  is,  the  fraud  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.” 

The  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  charge  of  the  legal  matters  relating 
to  the  post  office  department,  says:  “I  have  held 
that  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  may  be  guilty  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses 
when  he  makes  demand  for  the  subscription  price 
of  a  newspaper  which  is  not  legally  due,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  threat  to  enforce  these  so-called  laws  in 
case  of  refusal  to  pay.  And  the  scheme  of  writing 
dunning  letters  and  attaching  a  printed  slip  of 
these  so-called  laws  is  one  devised  to  defraud  the 
people  by  the  pretense  that  there  are  certain  laws 
which  have  no  existence  in  fact,  and  literature  and 
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letters  concerning  it  are  non-mailable  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  (25  Stat.  873  and 
26  Stat.  465)  and  render  the  parties  liable  to  prose¬ 
cutions  thereunder  for  using  the  mails  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  purposes.” 

In  the  interest  of  the  honor  of  our  profession 
the  public  should  be  warned  against  such  fraudu¬ 
lent  attempts,  and  the  agitation  should  be  kept  up 
until  publishers  and  patrons  of  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  country  know  and  understand 
their  relative  rights,  obligations  and  liabilities. 

REVISION  OF  SECOND  CLASS  MAIL  PRIVILEGES. 
PINIONS  are  pretty  evenly  divided  on  the 
merits  of  the  Loud  bill  now  before  the  House 
committee  on  post  offices  and  post  roads  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  amending  the  laws  relating  to  second  class 
mail  matter.  The  bill  seeks  to  take  away  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail  privilege  from  all  publications  other 
than  bona  fide  newspapers  or  periodicals.  This 
would  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  disastrous  to  many 
publishing  houses.  As  affairs  are,  however,  figures 
are  shown  that  prove  the  second  class  mail  to  be  an 
immense  expense  to  the  government.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  Is  there  a  commensurable  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  offset  this 
heavy  tax  ?  The  class  of  matter  which  would  be 
excluded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Loud  bill  is  made 
up  of  cheap  reprints  of  standard  literature  partly, 
but  mostly  of  cheap  novels  and  literary  ephemera. 
The  immense  quantity  of  this  class  of  matter  which 
is  turned  out  proves  beyond  question  that  the  radical 
limitation  of  it  which  would  result  if  the  Loud  bill 
became  a  law  must  of  necessity  be  a  serious  loss  to 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  all 
that  goes  toward  the  production  of  these  publica¬ 
tions — leaving  out  of  the  question  the  publishers 
themselves.  The  bill  must  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  right  and  justice  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large  and  with  due  consideration  to  those 
who  are  most  immediately  affected  by  it.  The  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Association 
on  February  15  last  did  not  result  in  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  suggested  to  the  bill.  Indeed,  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  meeting  was  to  stiffen  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  the  fourth  clause  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  the  association’s  committee  suggest  this  inter¬ 
polation  :  “  For  the  purpose  of  this  law  a  subscriber 
shall  be  one  who  voluntarily  in  writing  subscribes 
for  a  publication  for  a  period  of  time,  and  pays,  or 
agrees  to  pay,  the  subscription  price  with  his  or  her 
money  ;  said  subscription  not  to  be  contingent  upon 
any  consideration  other  than  the  regular  receipts 
of  the  publication  for  the  time  it  is  ordered,  and 
the  subscriber  shall  cease  to  be  a  subscriber  at  the 
end  of  the  period  subscribed  for,  unless  he  or  she 
shall  order  the  publication  sent  for  another  defi¬ 
nite  period  of  time.”  This  would  seem  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  clarify  a  good  deal  of  the  obscurity  that 


now  shadows  the  question,  “What  is  a  bona  fide 
subscriber  ?  ” 

In  the  same  clause  the  committee  suggests  that 
the  following  be  inserted  respecting  sample  copies  : 
“For  the  purpose  of  this  law  a  sample  copy  shall 
be  a  complete  copy  exactly  like  each  and  every  other 
copy  of  the  same  issue  sent  to  subscribers,  and  be 
mailed  to  one  who  is  not  a  subscriber,  and  can  only 
be  sent  from  the  office  of  the  publication  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  copy.” 

In  all  reforms  of  this  character  some  must  suffer 
more  than  others.  That  some  measure  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Loud  bill  is  a  necessity  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  dilemma  is  to  so  arrange  its  stipu¬ 
lations  that  the  load  may  be  removed  from  the 
government  without  undue  discrimination. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 
OME  time  ago  there  appeared  in  this  magazine 
an  article  deprecating  the  tendency  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  some  printing 
offices  to  post  throughout  the  office  premises  copies 
of  rules  and  regulations,  and  restrictions  of  trivial 
character — the  point  being  urged  that  an  over- 
surplus  of  such  varied  notification  was  indicative  of 
a  weak  and  tyrannical  management.  From  Mr. 
W.  N.  Clapp,  New  York,  we  have  received  a  speci¬ 
men  set  of  office  rules,  which  he  calls  “  Pointers  on 
the  Right  Way.”  As  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  desire  to  obtain  copies  of 
office  rules  as  a  basis  to  formulate  regulations  suit¬ 
able  to  the  conditions  of  their  own  establishments, 
we  reprint  Mr.  Clapp’s  “Pointers,”  believing  them 
to  be  of  a  more  generally  acceptable  character  than 
any  we  have  seen  : 

All  work  must  be  done,  first,  as  well  as  possible  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“There  shall  be  Carefulness  and  Industry,  Cleanliness 
and  Order  in  all  things.”  This  is  the  law  that  must  be  fully 
understood  and  cheerfully  obeyed  in  a  modern  printery  — 
to  do  a  profitable  business,  employ  the  better  workers  and 
pay  equitable  salaries  promptly. 

Losses  and  injury  due  to  carelessness  or  incompetency 
for  work  undertaken  shall  be  to  the  cost  of  the  one  in  fault. 

Honorable  attention  to,  and  intelligent  endeavors  for, 
the  proper  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  general  interests 
of  the  business,  of  this  printery,  is  a  continuous  condition 
of  employment.  “Be  careful  and  self-reliant;  not  timid 
nor  bumptious.” 

Report,  for  possible  correction,  anything  which  prevents 
the  doing  of  work  to  the  fullest  credit  of  the  worker. 

Profitable  results  must  be  obtained  —  will  be  appreciated 
and  recompensed. 

Eye-service  is  of  a  low,  cheap  grade  that  cannot  be  toler¬ 
ated  among  self-respecting  workers  at  the  “Art  Preserva¬ 
tive.” 

Be  courteous  and  accommodating  to  fellow-workers  — 
but  not  to  the  extent  of  doing  their  work.  “  Let  each  tub 
stand  on  its  own  bottom.” 

Do  your  own  work.  Do  not  assume  any  of  the  discredit 
due  to  the  slovenliness  or  incompetency  of  others. 

“  Persons  ”  who  (unfortunately  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  Art)  “  work  at  printing”  with  the  same  intent  and 
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spirit  as  the}'  would  at  laying-  cobblestones  or  piling  cord 
wood  are  certainly  out  of  their  element. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  fellow-workers  to  know  what 
salary  each  other  receives.  The  better  ones  receive  the 
more. 

The  value  of  your  “time”  is  equal  to  the  value  of  its 
product. 

Those  who  do  not  earn  in  one  position  as  much  as  they 
desire,  must,  in  equity  and  at  their  own  expense,  educate 
themselves  to  a  higher  plane,  or  should  find  another  field  of 
labor  —  one  to  which  they  are  suitable. 

AVERAGE  OF  WORK  ON  BOOK  COMPOSITION. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  to  The  Inland  Printer  writes 
to  know  what  averag-e  number  of  ems  should 
be  exacted  from  compositors  setting-  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  He  is  foreman  of  an  office,  and  requires  his 
compositors  to  set  5,000  per  day.  They  object  that 
this  is  too  larg-e  an  amount  to  expect,  and  his  em¬ 
ployers  find  fault  with  it  because  in  their  estimation 
it  is  too  small  an  amount. 

So  many  peculiar  conditions  confront  us  in  a 
consideration  of  this  problem  that  we  hesitate  to 
make  a  positive  decision.  Much  depends  upon  the 
surrounding's  in  which  the  work  is  done.  No  com¬ 
positor  can  set  as  much  type  in  an  office  where  the 
lig-ht  is  poor,  the  ventilation  bad,  and  where  little 
or  no  heed  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  orderliness, 
as  he  could  under  better  conditions.  Much  also 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  compositor  on  a  weekly  newspaper  should  set 
more  type  than  he  who  sets  for  a  magazine,  for 
more  careful  spacing-  must  be  done  in  the  latter 
case.  Where  the  forms  are  electrotyped  regularly 
the  result  is  also  expected  to  be  less.  Wishing-  more 
authority  than  its  own  opinion  in  summing-  up  the 
situation,  The  Inland  Printer  requested  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  four  of  the  larg-est  printing-  houses  in 
New  York  city,  whose  experience  in  matters  of  this 
kind  should  certainly  enable  them  to  speak  intelli¬ 
gently  about  this,  with  the  following-  result : 

Mr.  Theodore  L.  DeVinne :  “I  fix  the  average 
for  book  compositors  at  between  4,500  and  5,000 
ems  per  day.  My  observations  have  convinced  me 
their  earnings  the  year  round  fall  below  the  sum 
of  $12  per  week,  which  at  the  rate  per  thousand 
paid  in  this  city  will  be  found  to  closely  approxi¬ 
mate  my  average  for  the  work  done.” 

J.  J.  Little  &  Co.:  “In  this  city  piece  composition 
for  solid  reprint  or  leaded  manuscript  is  40  cents 
per  thousand  ems  and  compositors  paid  by  the  week 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $18.  Assuming  that  both 
these  prices  are  fair,  a  compositor  should  set  7,500 
ems  per  day  to  earn  his  wages,  $3.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  few  able  to  do  this  amount,  while 
of  course  there  are  some  that  may  exceed  this,  and 
it  seems  therefore  impossible  to  set  a  standard  for 
every  man.” 

Trow  Directory,  Printing  &  Bookbinding  Com¬ 
pany  :  “We  find  that  on  the  New  York  City  Direc¬ 
tory,  which  we  publish,  a  number  of  compositors 


averaged  as  high  as  7,260  ems  per  day,  but  on 
general  work  the  average  is  only  about  5,000  ems. 
Any  first-class  printer  should  be  able  to  average 
5,000  ems,  even  on  mixed  work.” 

Burr  Printing  House  :  “We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  on  plain  matter  the  average  compositor  should 
do  between  5,000  and  5,500  ems  per  day.” 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  definite  conclusion  in  the  matter,  but  The  Inland 
Printer  believes  that  the  compositor  who  averages 
5,000  ems  per  day  is  doing  all  that  may  reasonably 
be  expected  of  him. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  POINT  IN  A  GOOD  MAKE  UP. 

BY  O.  F.  BYXBEE. 

IT  would  seem  from  a  careful  study  of  some  of  the 
leading  newspapers  and  magazines  that  as  long 
as  matter  was  got  into  the  confines  of  the  column 
rules  that  the  make-up  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  necessary.  One  matter  that  receives  little  at¬ 
tention  is  the  proper  division  of  an  article  at  the 
bottom  of  a  column.  Often  the  last  line  ends  with 
a  hyphen,  and  some  even  put  the  last  line  of  a  para¬ 
graph  at  the  top  of  the  next  column.  I  notice  that 
The  Inland  Printer  seldom,  if  ever,  divides  on  a 
hyphen,  although  it  is  quite  commonly  done  in  some 
technical  journals  devoted  to  “the  art  preserva¬ 
tive.”  One  of  these  recently  turned  a  line  of  aster¬ 
isks  on  their  sides  to  avoid  dividing  on  the  first  line 
of  a  paragraph  (which  is  perfectly  admissible),  and 
the  line  which  was  crowded  in  at  the  bottom  ended 
in  a  hyphen.  A  couple  of  rules  which  it  has  been 
the  writer’s  custom  to  observe  perhaps  it  would  be 
profitable  for  others  to  follow. 

1.  Never  divide  an  article  at  the  foot  of  a  col¬ 
umn  («)  on  a  paragraph,  (£)  on  next  to  the  last  line 
of  a  paragraph,  (c)  on  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  (d)  or  on  a  line  ending  with  a  hyphen. 

2.  In  continuing  an  article  from  one  page  to  an¬ 
other  where  the  line  “Continued  on  ...  .  page”  is 
used,  divide,  wherever  possible,  on  a  paragraph  or 
a  sentence. 

Sections  b  and  d  of  Rule  1  should  be  followed  for 
the  sake  of  typographical  appearance,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  d  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  carry¬ 
ing  part  of  a  word  in  mind,  while  the  eye  seeks  the 
continuation  of  the  narrative  ;  and  a  and  c  should 
be  observed  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  article 
is  finished  when  the  bottom  of  the  column  is  reached. 
If  Rule  2  is  observed  there  will  not  be  the  necessity 
of  turning  back  to  re-read  the  first  part  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  when  the  remainder  has  been  located  in  some 
out-of-the-way  corner  among  the  advertisements, 
which  are  scattered  all  over  the  page  of  the  modern 
journal. 

It  is  customary  for  publications  running  con¬ 
tinued  stories  to  break  off  at  a  most  exciting-  point 
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with  the  line  “To  be  continued,”  but  when  a  make¬ 
up  on  a  weekly  paper  stops  a  story  like  this  : 

*  He  had  rushed  her  into  Gorman’s  for 

and  then  does  not  publish  another  word  for  three 

weeks,  when  he  starts  off  with  : 

shelter,  and  had  insisted  on  her  choosing- 
•  a  pretty  umbrella  — 

he  has  evidently  gone  the  editor  one  better  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  reader’s  interest  at  fever  heat. 
Think  of  hanging-  breathlessly  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  for  three  whole  weeks.  But  this  was  more 
than  equaled  a  little  later  : 

“Peter,”  roared  Black  Sam,  “we  men 
have  knocked  off  work  till  we’re  rig-ht- 

and  the  week  following  : 

ed.  If  ye  lend  the  captain  a  hand  and 
side  with  him  agin  us- - ” 

These  instances  actually  occurred  in  a  Long 
Island  weekly,  and  show  to  what  extremes  a  shift¬ 
less  make-up  can  go. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

MODERN  INK=MAKING. 

NO.  I.— BY  JOHN  BANNON. 

IN  the  entire  range  of  the  industrial  arts,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  which  demands  more  skill  in  the  technical 
operations  than  modern  ink-making.  Nor  can  we 
call  to  mind  a  product  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  current  needs  of  civilization  render  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  in  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results 
so  absolutely  essential.  Each  of  the  manufacturing 
operations  peculiar  to  ink-making  partakes  of  a 
scientific  character  to  a  marked  degree. 

In  the  manufacture  of  printing  inks  it  is  a  com¬ 
paratively  safe  assumption  to  assert  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  forefront,  with  regard  to  progress 
achieved  in  the  various  civilized  countries,  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  overcoming  the  hitherto  considered  insu¬ 
perable  difficulties  encountered  in  the  prosecution  of 
regular  work.  American  materials  and  machinery 
are  unequaled,  while  the  efficiency  and  ability  dis¬ 
played  in  producing  a  product  absolutely  faultless 
from  all  standpoints  is  sufficiently  attested  by  a 
glance  at  the  incomparably  artistic  work  presented 
on  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer.  The  matter 
of  American  proficiency  in  this  respect  is  a  subject 
to  which  we  may  refer  with  pardonable  pride,  the 
circumstance  being  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
superiority  of  American  printing  inks  is  conceded 
by  the  leading  manufacturers  abroad. 

The  manifold  requirements  indispensable  in  ink¬ 
manufacturing  of  today  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
as  it  were,  when  compared  with  primitive  needs  of 
that  of,  say,  one  or  two  generations  ago.  The  hand 
press  is  practically  relegated  among  the  things  of 
the  past,  having  been  superseded  by  the  rotary, 
cylinder  and  job  presses,  various  sizes,  styles  and 


speeds  characterizing  each.  Papers  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities,  and  solid  substances  of  a  mineral 
or  vegetable  nature,  are  now  printed  upon  with 
facility,  various  printing  systems  and  special  grades 
of  ink  being  essential  for  each. 

Whether  in  the  treatment  of  the  oil  or  varnish 
with  which  the  pigments  are  incorporated,  or  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  latter  prior  to  mixing,  or 
in  the  subsequent  work  requisite  to  produce  the 
desired  consistency  for  special  grades,  unremitting 
care  must  be  exercised  throughout.  The  leading 
manufacturers  have  special  processes,  each  differ¬ 
ing  somewhat  in  their  special  character,  but  iden¬ 
tical  in  principle.  In  the  preparation  of  the  oil,  or 
varnish,  the  primary  object  is  to  facilitate  a  thor¬ 
ough  mixing  with  the  solid  ingredients,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  no  injurious  effects  will  be  imparted 
to  the  working  properties  of  the  inks  subsequently. 
American  manufacturers  have  an  excellent  system 
of  treating  blacks  before  mixing,  which  produces 
very  superior  black  inks,  the  pigments  being  effect¬ 
ively  fastened,  or  rendered  inseparable  from  the 
fluid  under  almost  any  subsequent  conditions.  The 
very  superior  gloss  or  glazed  appearance  character¬ 
istic  of  the  leading  American  makes  of  red,  or 
other  colored  inks,  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a 
medium  to  the  ordinary  linseed  oil  varnish.  The 
American  system,  as  carried  on  in  certain  manu¬ 
factories,  of  mixing  prepared  oils  with  Chinese  or 
bronze-blue  for  the  production  of  a  bronze-blue  ink, 
drying  with  a  rich  bloom  after  printing,  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  which  under 
certain  circumstances  is  experienced  in  fastening  a 
color  in  varnish  oil,  and  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
removal  by  ordinary  treatment,  as  previously  inti¬ 
mated,  is  entirely  overcome.  In  this  instance,  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
results  consists  in  producing  a  varnish  oil  which  will 
not  dry  too  quickly,  in  which  case  the  fluid  pene¬ 
trates  or  dries  on  the  porous  surface  of  paper,  or 
other  material,  leaving  the  coloring  substance  in 
powdered  form,  readily  susceptible  of  removal  by 
the  slightest  friction.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  ink-making,  of  whatever  variety,  consist  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  uniform  consistency,  covering  capacity  and 
drying  property,  alike  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  each  kind  of  printing  press,  material  upon  which 
the  printing  is  done,  and  the  temperature  or  climate 
in  which  it  is  used. 

Electrotype  cuts,  wood  cuts,  and  fine  engravings 
on  metal  or  lithogTaphers’  stones  for  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  delicate  work,  such  as  bank  notes,  require  a 
special  printing  ink,  neither  too  fluid  nor  too  thick, 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  exact  consistency 
being  an  arbitrary  law  which  suffers  no  deviation, 
however  slight.  This  will  be  readily  understood 
when  it  is  considered  that  if  the  ink  prove  too  fluid 
it  will  fill  the  fine  lines  of  the  electrotype  cut,  ren¬ 
dering  a  fine  reproduction  utterly  impracticable, 
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while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  consistency  be  too 
thick,  the  roller  will  not  receive  a  uniform  supply, 
the  unavoidable  result  being-  a  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  same  ratio  in  the  print. 

There  are  very  many  practical  points  in  the 
application  of  printing- and  lithographic  inks,  either 
in  black  or  colors,  which  require  extended  experi¬ 
ence  and  sound  judgment  in  procuring  satisfactory 
results.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  best 
printing  inks  will  produce  undesirable  results  if 
defectively  applied.  Suitable  inking  of  the  roller 
exerts  a  material  influence  upon  the  result  in  fine 
printing  and  lithographic  work. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to 
dwell  upon  each  phase  of  the  complete  manufactur¬ 
ing  operations  peculiar  to  ink-making  in  a  manner 
at  once  clear  and  succinct.  To  proceed  methodic¬ 
ally,  therefore,  consideration  will  be  first  accorded 
the  important  question  of  treating  and  preparing 
oils  and  varnishes  to  facilitate  their  perfect  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  pig'ments  subsequently.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  manufacture  of  lithographic  varnishes, 
linseed  oil  varnishes,  light,  medium  and  heavy¬ 
bodied  oils,  diluents  and  vehicles,  involves  many 
special  processes,  methods  and  formulas.  Years  of 
practical  experience  are  necessary  to  produce  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  varnish  oils,  which  are  exactly 
suited  for  the  manufacture  of  special  printers’  and 
lithographers’  inks.  The  process  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  that  which  is  regularly  carried  on  in  the 
manufacture  of  fat  varnishes — which  are  intended 
to  be  applied  to  surfaces  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
use  and  ornament — whether  in  the  cooking,  agita¬ 
tion,  or  subsequent  thinning  down.  However, 
where  a  special  knowledge  is  indispensable,  it  is 
less  in  the  preparation  of  fine  prepared  oils  than 
in  the  technicalities  of  their  application  to  the 
printing  press.  An  essential  condition  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  oil  intended  for  use  in  ink-making  con¬ 
sists  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
properties  inherent  in  the  ingredients  which  will 
be  subsequently  blended  therewith.  In  order  to 
produce  a  printing  ink  which  will  adequately  ful¬ 
fill  the  requirements  of  presswork,  it  is  therefore 
essential  to  understand  the  character  of  possible 
developments  resulting  from  the  association  of  the 
pigments  with  the  oil.  The  cooking,  bodying,  oxi¬ 
dizing  and  general  treatment  of  the  oleaginous  fluid 
must  be  influenced  by  the  class  or  color  of  the  pig¬ 
ments  which  are  ground  in  the  varnish  oil  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  printing  or  lithographic  ink.  The  operations 
must  be  specially  conducted  to  appropriately  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  individual  cases.  The  grades 
of  oil  are  numerous,  values  of  which  ai*e  adjusted 
according  to  the  chai'acter  of  the  treatment.  The 
diversified  character  of  the  latter  will  be  more  read¬ 
ily  understood  when  the  relative  prices  of  the  pre¬ 
pared  varnish  oils  are  considered.  For  instance, 
crude  linseed  oil  is  purchasable  today  at  40  cents  a 
1-4 


gallon,  while  certain  grades  of  gloss  varnish,  used 
for  gloss  label  ink,  and  which  are  in  the  main  com¬ 
posed  of  the  former,  are  quoted  at  $10.50  per  gallon, 
or  $1.50  per  pound. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  however,  certain 
gums  and  oxidizing  ingredients  of  a  chemical  nature 
are  added  to  the  oil,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  increase  its  cost.  Pure  bleached  linseed  oil 
varnishes,  free  from  acids  and  containing  no  other 
ingredient,  are  marketed  regularly  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  plate  varnishes  at  $2  per  gallon.  As 
previously  shown,  the  original  cost  —if  American  oil 
— exhibits  a  liberal  discrepancy  from  that  of  the 
finished  product,  thus  indicating  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  its  adequate  preparation.  An  oil  oxidized 
to  the  highest  degree  is  in  some  instances  essential, 
while  in  many  other  instances  an  oil  of  this  nature 
would  prove  too  thick,  rendering  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  “sharp  point”  impossible  of  procure- 

ment.  (TO  lu:  continued.) 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  JOB  FONTS. 

BY  HENRY  E.  SEEMAN. 

FOR  the  employing  printer  to  ascertain  how 
much  time  is  consumed  each  day,  by  even 
the  best  job  printers,  in  the  matter  of  selecting 
desirable  faces  for  the  work  in  hand,  let  him  take 
an  occasional  visit  to  the  job  department  and  mi¬ 
nutely  observe  the  printer  at  work.  Such  employer 
will  soon  realize  that  it  is  often  the  case  that 
more  time  is  consumed  in  the  selection  of  a  single 
line  of  type  than  would  be  required  to  set  up  an 
ordinary  card  or  letter-head,  after  the  necessary 
selection  of  type  for  same  has  been  made.  The 
printer  cannot  be  blamed  for  this  apparent  waste 
of  time,  for  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  but  comes  from  a 
lack  of  a  proper  labor-saving  system,  which,  in  this 
age  of  sharp  competition,  the  alert  business  man  is 
so  eager  to  grasp. 

It  is  often  the  case  that,  after  the  printer  has 
gone  from  cabinet  to  cabinet  and  case  to  case, 
and  after  having  found  a  line  he  thinks  suitable, 
he  finds  when  set  that  it  is  either  too  light  or 
too  dark,  too  short  or  too  long,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  a  second  attempt.  To  obviate  this  difficulty, 
and  as  a  time-saver,  the  writer,  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  inaugurated  the  following  system,  which 
has  proven  a  great  labor-saving  device. 

Say  an  office  is  equipped  with  three  cabinets  for 
job  type.  These  cabinets  should  be  labeled  at  top 
in  plain  large  letters,  “A,”  “B”  and  “C.”  Instead 
of  pasting  a  print  of  the  type  which  the  cases  con¬ 
tain  on  the  outside  of  case,  as  is  now  customary  in 
most  job  offices,  simply  paste  on  the  first  case  the 
figure  1,  in  bold  type,  on  the  next  the  figure  2,  and 
so  on,  consecutively,  down  the  case.  Place  all  the 
plain  black  faces  in  one  cabinet,  all  the  plain  light 
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faces  in  another,  and  the  fancy  faces  in  the  other. 
After  doing-  this,  set  up  the  name  and  size  of  type 
out  of  each  kind  in  each  cabinet,  and  take  print  on 
white  cardboard,  one  for  each  cabinet,  and  opposite 

each  face  shown  place 
a  number  correspond¬ 
ing'  to  that  on  the  case 
in  which  said  letter 
has  been  laid.  Place 
the  initial  letter  of 
cabinet  on  the  card 
showing  contents  of 
said  cabinet.  Frame 
each  card  separately 
and  hang  near  the 
cabinet  containing 
type  shown  on  the 
card. 

The  accompanying 
illustration  will  show 
at  a  glance  how  to 
arrange,  and,  to  our 
mind,  will  show  the 
most  skeptical  that 
this  system  is,  to  the  intelligent  job  compositor,  a 
valuable  time-saver.  The  printer  can  more  easily 
make  a  selection  from  these  cards  of  such  type  as  is 
suitable  than  he  could  by  running  from  cabinet  to 
cabinet,  and  case  to  case.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  any  printer,  no  matter  how  good  his  memory 


CABINET  A. 

10 

6  POINT  VICTORIA  ITALIC. 

11 

6  POINT  VICTORIA  ITALIC. 

12 

6  POINT  VICTORIA  ITALIC. 

13 

6  POINT  VICTORIA  ITALIC. 

14 

6  POINT  VICTORIA  ITALIC. 

15 

12  POINT  VICTORIA . 

16 

12  POINT  VICTORIA. 

17 

12  POINT  VICTORIA. 

These  fonts  would  appear  in  cases  10  to  17. 


or  vision,  to  carry  in  his  head  the  appearance  and 
size  of  all  job  fonts  usually  contained  in  the  aver¬ 
age  job  office. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  every  job  is  set  either 
out  of  dark  or  light  type,  be  it  plain  or  fancy  face, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  scanning  more  than 
two  of  the  hanging  cards,  and  in  so  doing  such  line 
as  is  desired  can  easily  be  selected,  for  it  is  before 
the  compositor  in  print,  and  the  average  printer 


can  easily  judge  as  to  what  length  any  type  shown 
will  be  when  set  in  line.  Besides  this,  it  is  often 
the  case  that  new  help  is  employed,  and  the  time 
consumed  by  such  an  one,  not  being  familiar  with 
the  location  of  various  fonts,  often  consumes  the 
entire  profit  in  the  composition. 

By  arranging  type  in  the  manner  above  indi¬ 
cated,  any  intelligent  printer  can  as  readily  set  a 
job  as  one  familiar  with  the  location  of  the  various 
fonts. 
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■EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  VI. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 

NEGATIVE  MAKING  - —  HALF-TONE  NEGATIVES. 

IN  making  negatives  from  line  drawings,  as 
described  in  last  issue,  there  are  no  gradations 
to  be  reproduced,  but  in  obtaining  negatives  from 
photographs  and  wash  drawings  we  have  every 
gradation  from  solid  blacks  to  pure  whites,  which 
must  be  properly  rendered.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
negative  which  will  be  suitable  for  reproducing 
these  gradations  upon  the  metal  plate,  we  break 
up  the  negative  image  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will 
be  formed  of  dots  and  clear  spaces,  the  size  of  the 
dots  varying  to  correspond  with  the  different 
shades  in  the  copy.  This  is  accomplished  by  plac¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  when  in  the  cam¬ 
era  a  glass  plate  so  ruled  as  to  have  alternating 
parallel  opaque  lines  and  clear  spaces.  The  light 
passing  through  the  clear  spaces  produces  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  sensitive  film. 

THE  SCREEN-PLATE. 

The  ruled  plate  which  is  used  for  the  purpose 
described  above  is  commonly  called  the  screen- 
plate.  These  plates  may  have  lines  ruled  in  only 
one  direction,  or  in  several.  The  screen  commonly 
used  has  rulings  in  two  directions,  one  set  of  lines 
crossing  the  other  at  about  right  angles.  Such 
plates  are  made  by  sealing  together  two  “single 
line  ”  screens,  ruled  in  opposite  directions,  the 
effect  being  to  produce  a  network  of  the  opaque 
lines.  Having  such  a  cross-line  screen-plate  placed 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  during  exposure,  all 
conditions  being  arranged  to  obtain  the  proper 
results,  the  action  of  the  light  in  passing  through 
the  clear  spaces  is  to  so  act  upon  the  film  that  when 
the  plate  is  developed  the  image  will  be  found  to  be 
made  up  of  opaque  dots  of  varying  size,  those  in 
the  whites  being  largest,  the  size  decreasing  as  the 
tints  in  the  original  grow  darker  until  they  prac¬ 
tically  disappear  in  the  solid  blacks.  A  print  made 
from  such  a  negative  will  have  separate  black  dots 
in  the  high  lights,  which  will  increase  in  size  as 
the  shadows  deepen,  running  into  solid  lines,  the 
details  in  the  shadows  being  formed  of  open  dots, 
which  will  decrease  in  size  as  the  shades  increase 
in  intensity,  until  they  are  absent  in  the  blacks. 
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There  is,  therefore,  a  simple  gradation  correspond¬ 
ing-  to  the  shades  of  the  original,  each  shade  being 
composed  of  dots  of  a  certain  size. 

A  somewhat  different  effect  than  that  obtained 
with  the  ordinary  single  or  double  line  screen  may 
be  produced  by  using  a  screen  having  the  clear 
spaces  of  different  sizes  arranged  in  groups,  and 
also  having  the  opaque  obstructions  differing  in 
sizes,  and  arranged  in  groups.  The  result  with 
such  a  screen  is  to  obtain  a  printing  surface  made 
up  of  groups  of  dots  and  lines,  in  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  differ  from  each  other,  but  the 
geometrical  arrangement  being  similar  throughout 
the  series.  Mr.  Levy  has  produced  such  a  screen 
with  four  sets  of  rulings,  each  set  consisting  of 
parallel  lines.  Two  of  the  sets  are  crossed  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  other  two  also 

at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  crossing  the 
first  two  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 
The  apertures  are, 
therefore,  in  the  form 
of  right-angled  trian¬ 
gles,  but  the  intersec¬ 
tions  are  so  placed  that 
the  apertures  shall 
vary  in  size,  and  there  are  also  formed  two  dif¬ 
ferent-sized  obstructions  to  the  light,  one  size  by 
the  intersection  of  two  lines,  and  the  other  by  the 
intersection  of  the  four. 

In  the  print  obtained  from  the  resulting  nega¬ 
tive  made  through  such  a  screen,  the  high  lights 
will  be  formed  of  single  dots  corresponding  to  the 
four-line  intersections,  and  in  the  darker  shades 
a  smaller  dot,  corresponding  to  the  two-line  inter¬ 
section,  will  appear,  thus  forming  two  series  of  dots 
which  will  run  through  the  middle  tints,  increasing 
in  size  as  the  shadows  increase  in  intensity,  until 
they  form  continuous  lines.  The  details  in  the 
shadows  will  also  consist  of  a  series  of  open  dots  or 
spaces  corresponding  to  the  clear  apertures  of  the 
screen,  and  as  the  shades  deepen  the  dots  repre¬ 
senting  the  clear  apertures  will  disappear  in  series, 
first  those  corresponding  to  the  smallest  apertures, 
then  those  corresponding  to  the  next  size,  and  so  on 
until  there  will  be  but  one  series  of  open  dots  (those 
corresponding  to  the  largest  aperture)  in  the 
shades  next  in  intensity  to  the  solid  blacks.  With 
such  a  screen  the  detail  is  more  truly  rendered,  as 
there  is  obtained  more  than  one  gradation  of  dots 
for  each  shade  in  the  half-tones. 

THE  NEGATIVE. 

A  half-tone  negative  properly  made  from  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  good  quality  should  have  the  dots  so  closed 
in  the  whites  that  the  clear  spaces  between  them 
shall  be  separated  from  each  other,  the  dots  de¬ 
creasing  in  size  as  the  tints  in  the  original  darken, 
until  they  disappear  in  the  solid  blacks.  The  clear 


spaces  in  the  high  lights  should  of  course  be  of 
such  a  size  that  the  dots  in  the  resulting  print  shall 
be  large  enough  to  stand  a  sufficiently  deep  etch. 
There  are  several  factors  which  have  an  influence 
in  determining  the  quality  of  the  negative,  as 
follows  : 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  COPY. 

The  character  of  the  copy  determines  to  a  great 
degree  the  results  obtainable.  Many  photographs 
are  entirely  lacking  in  contrasts,  while  others  are 
as  deficient  in  detail.  The  former  will,  of  course, 
require  a  treatment  to  obtain  brilliancy  in  the  half¬ 
tone,  while  the  latter  will  require  manipulation  to 
obtain  detail  in  the  masses  of  shadow.  The  surface 
upon  which  the  drawing  or  photograph  is  made  will 
also  sometimes  cause  difficulty  in  obtaining  desirable 
effects.  As  a  rule,  smooth  surfaces  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  from,  as  the  grain  in  rough  surfaces 
will  often  show  to  disadvantage  in  the  reproduction. 
The  color  or  tone  of  the  copy  is  another  element  to 
be  considered.  The  chocolate  brown  tones,  such  as 
were  once  obtained  in  albumen  prints,  give  excel¬ 
lent  effects,  while  lilac  and  bluish  tones  tend  to  give 
flat  results. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  COPY. 

The  illumination  of  the  copy  should  be  uniform, 
and  the  lamps  should  burn  without  flickering  or 
variation  in  intensity.  The  lights  should  be  placed 
so  that  reflections  on  the  copy  will  be  avoided. 
Large  copies  are  more  satisfactorily  lighted  from 
the  skylight  than  with  electric  lamps.  With  a 
bright  illumination  a  shorter  exposure  is  required 
than  with  one  of  less  brilliancy. 

SEPARATION  OF  SCREEN  AND  PLATE. 

If  the  screen-plate  could  be  placed  during  expo¬ 
sure  so  that  the  ruled  lines  would  be  in  contact  with 
the  sensitive  plate,  it  is  plain  that  the  result  would 
be  merely  a  reproduction  of  the  lines  of  the  screen, 
there  being  no  variation  in  the  size  of  the  dots.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  required  variation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  separate  the  screen  and  plate  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  diffraction  of  light 
between  them.  The  effect  of  such  separation  upon 
the  relative  size  of  the  dots  will  vary  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  plates.  The  nearer  they  are 
together,  the  less  will  be  the  variation,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  flatter  will  be  the  resulting  negative. 
Therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  varying  the 
amount  of  separation,  we  may  obtain  detail  or 
contrast  in  the  resulting  negative.  When  using 
coarse  screens,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  use 
a  wider  separation  than  with  a  fine  screen,  to 
obtain  similar  results,  all  other  conditions  being 
the  same.  When  the  same  screen  is  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  after  a  suitable  separation  has  been 
found  to  give  proper  rendering  of  good  copies,  it 
will  not  usually  be  necessary  to  change  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  screen  and  plate  to  obtain  detail 
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or  contrast,  as  these  effects  can  be  secured  by 
altering-  the  area  of  the  diaphragm,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained.  If  a  certain  screen  and  plate  are  separated 
to  aid  in  obtaining  contrast,  the  exposure  time 
should  be  somewhat  less  than  that  given  when  the 
screen  and  plate  are  nearer  to  each  other.  To 
increase  the  separation  in  the  kit  between  screen 
and  plate,  small  pieces  of  cardboard  are  placed 
between  the  screen  and  the  corner  pieces. 

AREA  OF  DIAPHRAGM  APERTURE. 

Whether  the  half-tone  negative  shall  have  detail 
or  contrast  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
area  of  the  aperture  in  the  diaphragm  used  during 
exposure.  If  the  exposure  is  made  with  a  small 
aperture  the  resulting  negative  will,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  be  found  to  have  the  dots  in  the  high  lights 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  dots  in  the 
shadows  will  be  strong  and  approaching  in  size  to 
those  in  the  high  lights.  The  negative  will  there¬ 
fore  be  made  up  of  a  network  of  clear  lines,  and  a 
print  made  from  it  would  be  formed  of  a  similar 
network  of  solid  lines.  The  resulting  etching 
would,  therefore,  give  proofs  gray  and  devoid  of 
contrasts.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  aperture  is 
used,  the  high  lights  in  the  negative  will  be  formed 
of  large  dots,  which  will  unite  to  form  a  network 
of  dark  lines  dotted  with  clear  spaces,  separated 
from  each  other,  while  the  dots  will  rapidly  de¬ 
crease  in  size  as  the  depths  in  the  shadows  increase 
in  intensity,  the  blacks  remaining  as  clear  glass. 
A  print  made  from  such  a  negative  would  have  the 
high  lights  made  up  of  separate  dots,  the  middle 
tints  would  be  formed  of  dark  lines  varying  in 
thickness,  and  the  deep  shadows  would  consist  of 
solid  masses.  An  etching  made  from  such  a  print 
would  give  a  “black  and  white”  proof,  and  if  the 
area  of  aperture  has  been  too  large,  detail  will  be 
lost  in  many  places  where  it  should  appear,  the 
gradations  being  buried  in  solid  portions  of  black, 
while  the  whites  will  appear  “chalky,”  and  if  the 
clear  spaces  in  the  negative  have  been  too  small, 
the  resulting  dots  in  the  print  will  not  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  stand  a  deep  bite,  rendering  the  plate 
liable  to  smudge  in  the  printing. 

There  is  evidently  a  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  it  being  possible  to  find  a  diaphragm 
having  an  aperture  with  which  a  negative  can  be 
made  the  print  from  which  will  have  the  dots  in 
the  whites  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  a  sufficiently 
deep  etch,  and  yet  so  separated  that  these  high 
lights  will  appear  of  the  requisite  clearness,  the 
dots  and  lines  in  the  other  portions  being  of  such 
dimensions  that  in  the  resulting  print  we  will  have 
a  pi*oper  correspondence  to  the  gradations  in  the 
original.  Not  only  may  a  single  diaphragm  be  used 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result,  but  during  expo¬ 
sure  the  area  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  changed, 
using  a  small  aperture  during  a  part  of  the  expo¬ 
sure  and  a  larger  one  for  the  balance,  the  small  stop 


producing  the  detail  and  the  large  one  the  union  of 
the  dots  in  the  whites. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  above  discussion  that 
the  subject  possesses  the  qualities  of  technical  excel¬ 
lence.  If,  however,  a  negative  is  to  be  made  from  a 
copy  which  does  not  fulfill  such  conditions,  the  size 
of  the  diaphragm  aperture  must  be  so  selected  as 
to  produce  either  detail  or  contrasts,  as  the  case 
may  require.  When  the  copy  is  one  which  has 
abnormal  contrast,  a  comparatively  small  stop  will 
cause  dots  to  be  formed  in  the  shadows  of  the  half¬ 
tone  and  thus  give  detail,  which  will  often  be  an 
improvement.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  copy 
does  not  have  sufficient  brilliancy,  the  use  of  a 
larger  stop  will  bring  out  the  contrasts.  The 
degree  of  detail  or  contrast  to  be  thus  produced  to 
obtain  the  best  effects  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  opei'ator.  The  larger 
the  stop  used  the  shorter  should  be  the  time  of 
exposure. 

SHAPE  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM  APERTURE. 

While  diaphragms  having  round  apertures,  as 
usually  supplied  with  lenses,  have  been  generally 
used  by  operators,  those  having  other  shapes  may 
be  used,  the  form  of  the  dot  being  determined  by 
the  form  of  the  aperture.  Mr.  Levy,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  investigated  the  effect  of  various  forms  of 
the  aperture  upon  the  shape  of  the  dot  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  states  as  a  principle  that  each  transparent 
space  in  the  screen  acts  during  exposure  as  a  pin¬ 
hole  lens,  and  causes  an  image  of  the  shape  of  the 
aperture  to  be  formed  upon  the  sensitive  film. 
From  this  it  appears  that  if  we  use  a  round  aper¬ 
ture,  the  dots  in  the  negative  will  be  round,  a 
square  aperture  will  produce  square  dots,  a  trian¬ 
gular  aperture  triangular  dots,  etc.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  dot  formed  by  the  use  of  a  square 
diaphragm  will  be  stronger  than  the  round  dot, 
and  will  require  a  shorter  exposure  time  to  pro¬ 
duce,  as  it  is  plain  that  square  dots  will  close  up  in 
the  whites  in  less  time  than  round  ones.  Mr.  Levy 


has  invented  several  forms  of  diaphragms,  three  of 
which  are  shown  here,  the  first  form  having  a 
square  aperture  with  two  corners  extended,  the 
second  having  the  four  corners  extended,  and  the 
third  having  a  multiple  aperture  of  four  square 
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opening's,  the  center  being-  closed.  These  dia¬ 
phragms  may  be  made  separate  from  each  other, 
but  by  an  ing-enious  mechanical  arrang-ement  may 
be  combined,  and  the  size  and  form  of  the  opening- 
may  be  altered  at  will  to  be  square  or  to  have 
either  of  the  two  forms  illustrated  above,  a  scale 
on  the  lens  tube  indicating-  the  size  of  the  aperture 
in  terms  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  also 
the  leng-th  of  the  projecting-  corners,  or  the  extent 
to  which  the  center  is  inclosed  if  the  second  form  is 
used.  The  diaphragms  having-  the  apertures  thus 
formed  ax*e  recommended  for  use  in  making-  nega- 
tives  from  flat  originals,  as  the  light  in  passing 
through  such  apertures  acts  more  intensely  upon 
the  high  lights  than  upon  the  shadows,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  more  brilliant  effects  than  can  be  obtained 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  aperture.  For  subjects 
having  the  proper  contrasts  to  produce  a  brilliant 
negative  the  square  aperture  alone  may  be  used 
during  the  exposure,  but  for  flat  originals  the 
inventor  recommends  the  consecutive  use  of  the 
square  aperture,  then  the  one  with  four  corners 
extended,  and  finally  the  one  with  the  multiple 
apertures. 

EXPOSURE  TIME. 

The  exposure  time  in  making  half-tone  nega¬ 
tives  must  be  determined  by  the  conditions  as  enu¬ 
merated  above.  If  all  the  conditions  are  properly 
adjusted  and  the  exposure  time  is  insufficient  the 
dots  will  not  be  sufficiently  closed,  and  if  the  time 
given  is  too  long  the  clear  spaces  will  either  be 
filled  or  so  small  that  the  dots  in  the  print  would 
not  be  large  enough  to  stand  a  deep  bite. 

MANIPULATIONS. 

First  see  that  the  screen  is  clean.  A  soft,  clean 
cotton  cloth  will  be  found  useful  in  polishing  it,  and 
any  spots  and  streaks  must  be  removed  from  its 
surface,  or  they  will  be  reproduced  in  the  negative. 
Breathing  upon  the  surface  while  rubbing  will  aid 
in  removing  any  streaks.  When  clean,  place  it  in 
the  kit  and  close  the  springs  upon  it  ;  then  place 
the  kit  in  the  plate  holder  so  that  the  screen  will 
be  between  the  lens  and  sensitive  plate  during  ex¬ 
posure.  The  operations  of  developing,  fixing  and 
intensifying  are  similar  to  those  described  for  line 
negatives.  To  expose,  the  plate  after  being  sensi¬ 
tized  is  placed  in  the  kit  behind  the  screen,  the 
plate  holder  being  then  placed  in  the  camera.  Dur¬ 
ing  exposure  one  size  of  diaphragm  may  be  used, 
or  the  size  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  conditions. 
Upon  this  point  the  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  operator  must  be  used.  After  exposure  the 
plate  is  developed  until  the  details  appear,  and 
then  fixed.  After  fixing  it  should  be  examined  to 
determine  if  the  proper  qualities  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  If  the  dots  are  widely  separated  in  the 
high  lights,  and  the  shadows  are  filled  with  strong 
dots,  the  resulting  print  will  be  gray  and  flat.  If 


the  dots  in  the  high  lights  are  closed  up,  and  the 
details  in  the  shadows  are  lacking,  the  print  would 
be  too  brilliant,  and  would  in  many  cases  have  dots 
too  small  to  allow  the  etching  to  be  carried  to  a 
sufficient  depth.  In  either  case  the  exposure  should 
be  repeated,  and  the  size  of  aperture  and  exposure 
time  increased  or  diminished  as  required  to  obtain 
the  proper  gradation.  The  beginner  should  use 
but  one  size  of  diaphragm  during  anyone  exposure 
until  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  effects  produced 
by  the  different  sizes  of  the  apertures. 

The  intensification  of  the  negative  increases 
the  size  of  the  dots,  so  that  a  properly  exposed 
negative  need  not  usually  have  the  stipple  in  the 
whites  quite  closed  before  intensifying,  as  that 
operation  will  close  them  up  unless  too  much  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  leave  a  strong  open  space.  In  some 
cases,  however,  a  slight  union  of  the  dots  will  not 
cause  the  clear  spaces  to  be  too  small  after  intensi¬ 
fying.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  size  of 
the  dots  to  be  properly  judged.  A  small  magnify¬ 
ing  glass  is  of  service  in  examining  the  negative. 

Having  obtained  a  negative  in  which  the  grada¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  correct,  it  must  be  intensified, 
the  process  being  the  same  as  described  for  line 
negatives.  If  the  copper  and  silver  process  is  used 
the  ammonium  sulphide  need  not  be  applied,  as  the 
two  solutions  alone  will  be  sufficient  for  a  properly 
exposed  negative.  One  “dip”  may  close  the  stipple 
sufficiently,  or  it  may  require  two,  and  at  times 
three.  Washing  should,  of  course,  be  thorough 
after  each  operation.  For  properly  made  half-tone 
negatives  no  such  cleaning  process  as  described  for 
line  negatives  is  necessary.  After  intensification, 
the  negative  is  dried  and  prepared  for  printing 
from.  An  intelligent  application  of  the  principles 
stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  will  enable  the 
operator  to  produce  negatives  of  good  quality. 

(To  be  continued.') 


DRAWING  ON  CHARCOAL  PAPER. 

On  page  60  appears  a  reproduction  of  a  sketch,  by  F. 
Holme,  of  W.  \V.  Denslow,  whose  work  in  illustration  and 
poster  designing  has  appeared  in  previous  issues  of  this 
journal.  This  plate  will  be  of  interest  to  artists  working 
for  reproduction  processes,  as  showing  the  result  obtained 
by  drawing  on  charcoal  paper  with  lithographic  crayon. 
This  paper  gives  results  that  are  pleasing  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical.  The  manner  of  using  is  similar  to  Ross  paper,  01- 
other  prepared  surface  papers,  and  a  great  range  of  tints 
and  shading  may  be  obtained  without  the  monotony  of  grain 
common  to  machine-made  dots.  Ordinary  charcoal  paper 
takes  pen  and  ink  readily,  and  a  combination  of  pen  and  ink 
and  crayon  prints  well  in  newspaper  work.  Mr.  Holme  has 
been  experimenting  with  charcoal  paper  for  some  time  in  his 
work  on  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  Horace  Taylor  has 
recently  used  it  very  effectively  in  his  cartoons  for  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald. 


They  say  that  in  Europe  they  often  kick  solicitors  out, 
but  that  the  kickee  gets  right  up  and  walks  in  again  to 
shake  hands  and  make  out  the  contract. —  A  O.  E.  P. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

THE  number  of  patents  of  special  interest  to  printers 
granted  during  the  month  was  seven,  or  about  one- 
third  the  average  number.  Of  these  seven,  four  cov¬ 
ered  improved  details  in  the  linotype  machine,  and  all 

belong  to  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Company. 

Fig.  1  illustrates 
an  improved  spacing 
device  invented  by 
James  W.  Phelps,  of 
Troy,  New  York.  It 
consists  of  an  inner 
single  wedge  which 
is  fixed  in  the  line,  and  a 
split  or  double  wedge  out¬ 
side.  When  the  line  is  justi¬ 
fied  the  molten  metal  is  cast 
against  the  edges  of  the 
Fig  ^  spaces  at  different  points, 

and  the  spaces  and  matrices 
are  kept  clean  and  free  from  type  metal. 

A  second  improvement  by  the  same  party  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  which  shows  a  section  through  the  mold  trimming 
disk.  C  is  the  ejector  blade  which  drives  the  linotype  out 
of  the  mold  and  between  the  knives  into  the  galley.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  clinging  of  the  shavings  to  the  knives, 
to  the  detriment  of  succeeding  cast¬ 
ings,  the  disk  is  provided  with  a 
brush,  D ,  which,  after  each  opera¬ 
tion,  sweeps  all  the  shavings  out  of 
the  way. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  per¬ 
spective  of  a  portion 
of  the  casting  part  of 
a  linotype  machine. 

The  object  of  the  inventor,  John  Burger, 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  machine  in  which,  if  the  matrices  Fig.  2. 
are  not  properly  locked  up,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  casting  mechanism  will  be  automatically  stopped, 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  assembling  and  distributing  mechanisms. 

The  last  of  the  series,  an  invention  of  Samuel  Smith,  of 


Fig.  3. 

Brooklyn,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  machine  is  in  most 
respects  like  that  patented  in  1894  by  Philip  T.  Dodge,  the 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company.  In  the  keyboard 
mechanism  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  replace  the  levers 
A  which  raise  the  vertical  rods  E,  actuating  the  matrix 


escapement  mechanism.  In  order  to  prevent  the  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  the  levers  when  the  pivot  /is  removed,  supports,  M, 
are  arranged  to  sustain  the  outer  ends  of  the  levers,  instead 

of  mounting  them  in 
slots  having  open 
bottoms. 

Hannah  Denison, 
of  Belton,  Texas,  ex¬ 
ecutrix  of  Frank  L. 
Denison,  received  a 
patent  covering  the 
galley  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  With  this 
galley  no  quoins 
whatever  are  needed. 
It  comprises  an  ad¬ 
justable  side  bar  and 
an  adjustable  slug 
having  a  clip  em¬ 
bracing  a  curved  and 
grooved  stationary 
side-piece,  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  easily 
and  securely  locked 
up. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  pa¬ 
per-registering  device  patented  by  T.  C.  Dexter,  president 
of  the  Dexter  Folder  Compan}',  of  New  York.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  margins  of  the  printed  sheet  are  of  uneven 
widths,  or  are  oblique,  so  that  if  the  sheets  are  registered 
by  their  ends  or  sides  the  printed  matter  will  not  be  even 
and  the  book  will  present  a  faulty  appearance.  To  register 
such  sheets  by  the  location  of  the  printed  matter,  perfora¬ 
tions  are  made  in  the  sheets  as  they  are  printed,  and  gravity 
pins  carried  by  the  feeding  arm  engage  these  holes  and 
properly  present  the  sheet  to  the  folding  blade. 

The  final  cut  (Fig.  7)  shows  a  diagrammatic  view  of  a 
rotary  press  invented  by  Jules  Michaud,  of  Paris,  France, 
and  patented  in  France  and  England  as  well  as  the  United 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 

States.  With  this  press  a  web  can  be  printed  in  a  single 
color  on  one  side  and  in  four  colors  on  the  other,  or  a  double¬ 
width  web  may  be  perfected  and  a  single-width  web  printed 
twice  in  two  colors  on  the  same  side  by  the  same  printing 
rolls. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know  something 
about  the  personnel  of  the  division  of  the  Patent  Office 
which  has  charge  of 
all  applications  relat¬ 
ing  to  printing.  It  may 
be  stated  in  the  first 
place  that  the  commis¬ 
sioner  as  a  rule  knows 
nothing  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  until  the  patents 
are  placed  before  him 
to  receive  his  signature. 

The  examining 
force  of  some  two  hundred  men,  nearly  all  graduates  of 
colleges  or  scientific  schools,  are  arranged  in  thirty-four 
divisions,  each  of  which  has  charge  of  a  certain  line  of 
industry  and  has  full  power  to  allow  such  applications  as 
possess  novelty  and  merit.  Of  these,  Division  17  has  charge 
of  printing  and  paper  manufactures,  the  greater  part  of 
the  work  relating  to  the  examinations  of  applications  for 
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patents  for  printing-.  The  classes  of  matrix-making,  lino¬ 
typing,  and  typewriting  have  been  separated  from  the 
main  class  and  sent  to  Division  30.  Division  17  has  for 
some  years  been  in  charge  of  Examiner  James  Q.  Rice,  a 
graduate  of  Yale.  His  assistants,  five  in  number,  represent 
Bowdoin,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 


The  total  number  of  patents  relating  to  printing  is  now 
something  more  than  six  thousand,  and  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  per 
year.  Of  these,  according  to  the  latest  “  census,”  256  relate 
to  feeding,  300  to  folding,  215  to  delivering,  and  323  to 
inking  apparatus. 

If  a  compositor  should  step  into  an  up-to-date  establish¬ 
ment,  that  is,  one  equipped  with  all  the  patented  appliances, 
he  could  pick  up  one  of  forty-seven  different  kinds  of  com¬ 
posing  sticks  and  set  up  type  from  ninety-two  different 
styles  of  type  cases.  To  take  his  proof  he  could  put  his 
type,  when  set  up,  in  any  one  of  thirty-one  distinct  kinds  of 
galleys  and  lock  them  up  with  fift^'-seven  different  styles  of 
locks,  while  for  printing  the  type  could  be  taken  from  the 
galley,  put  in  one  of  forty-three  chases  and  locked  therein 
with  eighty-four  different  styles  of  quoins. 


THE  TYPE=C0MP0S1NG  MACHINE  UPON  WHICH 
MARK  TWAIN  LOST  HIS  FORTUNE. 

T  is  an  open  secret  that  injudicious  investment  in  the 
stock  of  the  Paige  composing  machine  wrecked  the  for¬ 
tune  of  ‘‘Mark  Twain” — Samuel  L.  Clemens  —  and 
which  he  is  now  attempting  to  retrieve  in  his  old  age  on  the 
lecture  platform.  Probably  no  more  remarkable  invention 
has  existed  than  the  Paige  machine.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  almost  convinced  those  who  saw  it  working  that  it  had 
intelligence.  Speaking  of  inventions  in  general  and  the 
Paige  machine  in  particular,  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Hough,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  says: 

“  A  great  many  interesting  letters  have  been  written  by 
people  who  have  delved  among  the  records  of  the  Patent 
Office,  describing  the  ludicrous  traps,  motors,  advertising 
schemes,  and  other  devices  for  which  patents  have  been 
granted.  The  resources  of  the  inventive  faculty  of  the 
‘  Yankee  ’  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 

“The  government  has  recently  granted  two  patents  which 
cover  probably  the  most  intricate  and  complex  machine  ever 
constructed.  It  is  claimed  that  before  the  first  machine  was 
perfected,  the  company  constructing  it  had  expended  $1,300,- 
000.  The  first  application  filed  contained  204  sheets  of  draw¬ 
ings,  having  over  one  thousand  separate  views.  During  the 
eight  years  the  case  was  pending  in  the  office  before  the 
allowance,  the  number  of  sheets  was  reduced  to  163.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  patents  have  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  sheet  of  drawings,  and  that  to  require  as  many  as  ten 
sheets  is  quite  an  exception,  the  magnitude  of  the  invention 
can  be  understood. 

“The  fees  charged  by  the  Patent  Office  are  uniform  for 
all  cases,  no  matter  how  complex  or  how  simple,  $15  on 


filing  the  case  and  $20  additional  on  allowance  of  the 
patent. 

“When  this  case  was  filed  it  was  turned  over  for  exam¬ 
ination  to  an  examiner  who  received  a  salary  of  $1,800,  and 
he  spent  six  weeks  in  studying  the  case  before  being  able  to 
make  the  first  action.  The  entire  specification  was  twice 
rewritten,  each  time  by  a  different  attorney.  How  much 
this  cost  the  inventor  is  not  known,  but  it  is  rumored  the 
attorney  who  first  prepared  the  case  received  a  fee  of  $10,000, 
and  an  allowance  of  $2,000  extra  to  pay  for  drawings. 

“  While  the  case  was  pending,  the  examiner  who  first 
had  charge  of  it  resigned,  and  it  was  turned  over  to  another 
assistant  of  the  same  rank.  This  assistant  went  over  the 
entire  ground  three  times,  consuming  several  weeks,  and 
finally  he  was  authorized  to  go  to  Chicago  and  spend  a 
month  in  examining  a  working  machine.  When  the  request 
was  first  made  of  the  commissioner,  that  the  examiner  be 
permitted  to  make  the  trip,  it  was  promptly  refused.  The 
chief  of  the  division  then  carried  the  papers,  making  a 
pile  two  feet  thick  of  unfolded  drawings  and  typewritten 
specification  to  him,  and  the  commissioner  said  :  ‘  He  can 
go.’ 

“  The  invention  is  a  machine  for  setting,  justifying,  and 
distributing  type,  and  comes  as  near  being  a  substitute  for 
the  compositor’s  intellect  as  well  as  hand,  as  any  machine 
can.  It  comprises  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  separate 
parts,  and  has  800  bearings  for  shafts,  about  half  of  the 
shafts  rotating  continuously  and  the  rest  intermittently, 
as  required  to  perform  their  various  functions.  Here  the 
mechanic  can  study  the  cam  in  all  its  glory.  The  justify¬ 
ing  part  of  the  apparatus  was  made  the  subject  of  a  second 
patent,  which  contains  81  sheets  of  drawings,  giving  a  total 
of  244  sheets  for  the  entire  apparatus. 

“  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  the  machine 
will  do  :  It  will  select  the  type  from  the  case,  pkice  them  in 
a  raceway  and  move  them  along  until  a  line  is  set  up,  justify 
the  line  by  inserting  spaces  of  proper  width  between  the 
various  words,  and  convey  the  justified  line  to  the  galley. 
Then,  in  distributing,  it  will  advance  the  column  of  type 
line  by  line  to  a  forwarder,  which  conveys  it  a  line  at  a 
time  to  a  testing  mechanism,  where  all  defective  type  are 
thrown  out.  The  perfect  type  are  advanced  to  a  selecting 
mechanism,  where  type  which  have  been  turned  end  for  end, 
or  become  otherwise  disarranged,  are  removed ;  then  all 
wide  type  and  regular  ‘  pi  ’  characters,  such  as  stars,  dag¬ 
gers,  etc.,  are  separated  from  the  ordinary  kind  of  charac¬ 
ters,  while  the  remaining  type  are  advanced  to  their  proper 
channels,  the  distribution  being  stopped  when  any  channel 
is  full.  The  most  complex  part  of  the  entire  apparatus  is 
the  justifying  mechanism,  which,  as  stated,  forms  the  basis 
of  the  second  patent  containing  81  sheets  of  drawings.  Of 
course,  in  a  limited  space  the  functions  of  the  machine  can 
only  be  briefly  indicated. 

“The  Patent  Office  is  a  money-making  institution.  It 
earns,  above  expenses,  about  $200,000  per  year,  and  now  has 
deposited  in  the  Treasur}^  a  neat  little  balance  of  over  $4,000,- 
000.  On  this  job,  however,  it  lost  heavily.  It  is  estimated  that 
it  consumed  about  a  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  time  of  the 
various  Patent  Office  officials  before  maturing  into  a  patent, 
and,  when  issued,  the  usual  rule  had  to  be  followed  of  pre¬ 
paring  copies  for  sale  at  the  regulation  price  of  10  cents 
each.  The  244  sheets  of  drawings  had  to  be  photo-litho¬ 
graphed,  and  the  entire  body  of  the  specification  and  claims 
set  up  in  tjqie,  costing  for  the  first  edition,  as  estimated  by 
the  ordinary  rules,  a  few  cents  over  $6  per  copy.  These 
copies  are  sold  to  the  public  for  10  cents  each,  or  20  cents  for 
the  two  patents  covering  the  entire  invention.  As  soon  as 
one  edition  is  exhausted  another  is  ordered.  A  great  many 
people  order  copies  of  these  patents  just  for  curiosities, 
for  in  voluminousness  they  might  be  said  to  be  considered 
together  as  the  father  of  all  inventions.” 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


FROM  OHIO. 

To  the  Editor :  Akron,  Ohio,  March  16,  1896. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  consolidate  the  job 
printing  establishments  of  the  Beacon  Company  and  Capron 
&  Curtice,  to  take  effect  Monday,  March  16.  It  will  be  a 
stock  company,  capitalized  at  $50,000,  and  succeeds  to  all  the 
property  and  good  will  of  the  above-named  concerns.  Both 
plants  will  be  moved  into  the  Christy  block.  O.  D.  Capron, 
an  honorary  member  of  182,  will  be  superintendent.  As  a 
result  of  the  above  consolidation  a  new  job  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  is  promised  by  April  1,  operated  by  the  following 
ex-employes  of  the  Beacon  :  Sam  Zilioux,  foreman  of  job- 
room ;  Fred  Lane,  foreman  of  pressroom;  John  Brannan, 
foreman  of  bindery,  and  Frank  P.  Allen.  All  the  material 
for  the  new  plant  has  been  purchased,  and  the  new  firm  will 
start  out  with  the  directory  work,  for  which  they  have  a 
contract. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Herb  S.  Saxton,  formerly  of  Canton, 
but  late  of  the  Akron  Beacon ,  will  manage  the  Dispatch  at 
Columbus.  Editor  Wright  also  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Beacon.  He  is  succeeded  by  William  B.  Baldwin. 

Akron  Typographical  Union  elected  the  following  officers 
March  3  :  George  Hanlon,  president ;  Mont  Beckwith,  vice- 
president ;  David  Fergusson,  financial  secretary;  Herbert 
S.  Fudge,  recording  secretary  ;  William  O’Brien,  sergeant- 
at-arms  ;  executive  committee,  Grover  Repp,  Arthur  Purdy, 
Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  James  Colburn,  and  James  J.  Buck  ; 
auditing  committee,  Fred  Beckwith,  Frank  Smith,  and  J.  W. 
Harter. 

President  George  Hanlon  will  represent  No.  182  at  the 
convention  of  the  State  Printing  Crafts  Union,  to  be  held  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  the  second  Tuesday  in  May. 

•  George  G.  Welton,  for  several  years  connected  with  the 
Akron  Engraving  Company,  severed  his  connection  with 
that  firm  and  purchased  the  Economy  Printing  Company. 

Within  the  last  week,  it  is  reported,  the  Werner  Printing 
Company  has  made  contracts  for  $1,000,000  worth  of  work, 
to  be  finished  in  four  years.  David  Fergusson. 


MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND  ADS. 

To  the  Editor :  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  11,  1896. 

I  read  with  some  interest  the  communications  regarding 
the  Magna  Charta  ad.  competition  in  your  March  issue. 
The  letter  from  Ben  Ed  Doane  interested  me  especially.  I 
am  somewhat  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  he 
wrote  the  last  three  lines  of  his  communication.  It  may  be 
either  a  friendly  question  or  a  “roast”  (as  some  readers  I 
have  met  have  viewed  it).  For  his  benefit  I  will  say  that 
“  Contributor  ”  was  N.  J.  Werner,  and  that  he  made  no  “  kick 
in  the  dark.”  His  letter  of  suggestion  was  not  sent  for  pub¬ 
lication,  and  a  nom  de  plume  not  being  necessary,  it  was 
signed  by  his  own  name.  It  seems  the  editor  cared  to 
publish  it,  and  not  having  time  enough,  I  suppose,  to  secure 
permission  to  use  Mr.  Werner’s  name,  thought  it  all  right 
to  sign  “Contributor”  to  it.  If  Mr.  Doane  will  read  that 
letter  again  he  will  see  that  he  has  but  little  excuse  for 
his  use  of  the  word  “kick.”  It  is  very  true  that  I  had  a 
typefoundry  at  my  disposal;  yet  “there  were  others.” 


Since  typefoundry  people  were  not  barred  from  competing, 
I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  display  two  late 
designs  produced  by  the  Inland  Typefoundry,  these  being 
the  “Inland”  and  “Cosmopolitan”  series,  both  of  which 
I  considered  good  faces  for  the  purposes  of  this  ad.  My 
candid  opinion,  however,  is  that  neither  myself  nor  other 
“artists”  connected  with  foundries  or  supply  houses 
should  have  been  permitted  to  compete,  since  the  odds  are 
so  largely  in  our  favor,  and  since  our  productions  are 
sent  in,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  prize 
as  for  advertising  certain  type  faces  or  printers’  machinery. 
Yet  I  can  hardly  blame  the  Riverside  Paper  Company 
for  wanting  to  get  the  best  that  -could  be  offered.  They 
could  not  reasonably  be  asked  to  be  “fair”  enough  to 
exclude  those  who  had  extra  facilities.  A  fair  competi¬ 
tion  is  only  possible  under  disinterested  auspices.  That 
a  number  of  the  competitors  had  quite  limited  facilities 
is  much  in  evidence,  and  it  passes  my  comprehension  why 
the  majority  of  these  saw  fit  to  send  in  their  productions. 

I  agree  with  those  of  your  contributors  who  hold  that 
cuts  should  not  have  been  allowed.  Photo-engraving  artists 
could  have  turned  out  a  much  better  cut  than  was  used  on 
the  first-prize  ad. 

Mr.  Thayer,  one  of  the  judges,  advises  “Ivanhoe”  that 
“  a  study  of  the  winning  designs  will  be  of  help  to  him.”  I 
did  this  before  the  advice  was  given,  but  can’t  say  that  it 
helped  me  in  trying  to  guess  why  my  offerings  won  no  prize. 
I  would  rather  advise  that,  before  going  into  another  com¬ 
petition,  you  would  better  study  the  judges,  and  find  out 
their  individual  likings,  if  that  is  possible,  and  then  attack 
the  points  wherein  they  agree  the  most.  Even  this  would 
have  been  difficult  in  the  present  case,  since  the  judges 
varied  so  much  in  their  views.  From  a  study'  of  their  ideas, 
I  will  say  that  Mr.  John  A.  Thay'er  has  the  best  taste  of  the 
four,  and  I  place  him  in  nomination  for  deciding  judge  in 
the  next  competition. 

As  a  general  rule  there  is  too  much  ornamentation  in 
these  ads.  In  a  large  number  the  rules  and  ornaments  not 
only  overshadow  but  kill  the  effect  of  the  type.  Instead  of 
aiming  at  simple  and  artistic  effects,  many  gave  themselves 
great  pains  to  get  up  intricate  border  and  rule  work.  In 
many  cases  the  type  lines  were  broken  up  too  much,  thus 
detracting  from  the  force  of  the  statements  the  advertiser 
wished  to  make. 

However,  from  the  matter  at  hand  I  have  selected  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  have  had  the  prizes : 
First,  page  152;  second,  page  13;  third,  page  83;  fourth, 
page  141;  fifth,  page  31;  sixth,  page  9;  consolation  —  highest 
first :  pages  12,  105,  45,  117,  23,  11,  10,  25,  39,  79.  This  is 
leaving  those  on  pages  62  and  63  out  of  consideration. 

I  still  think  the  suggestion  I  made  above  the  signature  of 
“Contributor”  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  so  it  seems  do 
others.  Suppose  we  all  acted  on  the  editor’s  amendment  of 
it,  and  each  of  us  sent  in  a  communication  of  the  length  of 
this?  We  would  swamp  him.  And  yet  this  is  as  short  as  I 
could  possibly  make  it.  N.  J.  Werner. 


PRINTING  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENT. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  February  22,  1896. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  by  the  letter  from  M.  H.  Novotny, 
of  Argyle,  Minnesota,  in  The  Inland  Printer  of  this 
month.  He  asked  for  suggestions  for  arranging  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  his  printery'  in  a  15-by-22-foot  room.  His  is  the 
first  case  on  record  (to  my  knowledge)  wherein  an  employ¬ 
ing  printer  gave  any  evidence  that  he  had  the  thought  that 
the  arranging  of  his  material  was  of  more  than  trivial  con¬ 
sequence,  or  that  some  other  person  might  have  ideas  worthy 
of  adoption.  As  a  rule,  they  give  little,  if  any,  judgment  to 
selecting  suitable  furnishings  for  the  smallest  room  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  work  to  be  done.  They'  generally'  prefer  to 
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spread  out  over  three  to  six  times  as  much  floor  area  as  is 
necessary,  with  little  consideration  for  needful  use  of  nat¬ 
ural  light  and  the  wasteful  use  of  artificial  light;  and  the 
unnecessary  paying  of  hundreds  of  dollars  yearly  for  rent 
and  to  “sprinting”  and  go-as-you-please  compositors  is  not 
apparent  to  them  — because  the  “good  (?)  old”  customs  of 
antiquated  “  print  shops”  stand  between  them  and  the  exer¬ 
cising  of  economy  and  the  undeveloped  profits  in  these 
important  details. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Novotny  will  receive  a  plan  which  will 
please  and  enable  him  to  derive  from  his  plant  and  two 
hands  the  pecuniary  reward  due  the  printerman  who  has  the 
moral  courage  to  attempt  to  modernize  the  conventionalisms 
of  four-hundred-year-old  composing-room  tactics.  (How 
ridiculous  man}'  traditional  customs  are  found  to  be  when 
we  begin  to  apply  common  sense  to  them.)  I  think  he  would 
have  encouraged  planners  had  he  given  a  few  more  details  ; 
distances  between  walls  and  windows  and  doors  ;  stairs 
come  up  or  go  up,  their  width  and  tread  ;  size  of  stove  ; 
which  “make”  of  eighth-medium  press;  floor  room  and 
overhang  of  army  press  ;  kind  of  work  done  and  propor¬ 
tions  ;  sizes  of  stands  ;  dimensions  of  windows,  and  height 
from  floor. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  Mr.  N.’s  call,  because  he  is 
one  of  those  who  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  our  composing 
rooms  need  and  are  worthy  of  much  improvement ;  and 
because  I  have  had  some  success  in  improving  and  arrang¬ 
ing  composing-room  furnishings  (and  much  of  it,  too,  cum¬ 
bersome,  old-fashioned  stuff,  which,  when  in  comparison 
with  the  improved  pieces,  reveals  its  waste  of  room)  within 
an  18-by-20-foot  area,  so  as  to  comfortably  work  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hands ;  and,  by  introduction  of  more  improved 
pieces,  at  least  twenty-five  hands  could  be  worked  more 
profitably  than  the  same  number  can  be  in  most  composing 
rooms  three  or  four  times  the  area.  And  this  is  but  a  hint 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  many  a  printery  “  in  our 
midst,”  if  their  proprietors  want  to  modernize  them,  to 
increase  their  earnings. 

As  perhaps  you  may  wish  to  know  what  besides  employes 
—  hands  (most  limited  use  of  feet)  —  we  have  in  the  18  by  20 
feet,  I  give  a  list : 

Cabinets  nine,  1714  by  23)4  inches  ;  each  with  twenty  two-third  and  two 
half-size  cases  ;  in  three  rows,  from  windows  ;  each  row  with  camelets  on  top 
for  holding-  either  four  full-size  or  six  two-third  “  Economy  ”  cases. 

Cabinet,  17  by  18)4  inches  ;  with  twenty  half-size  “  Economy  ”  cases  ; 
with  a  camelet  on  top  for  a  tray  and  a  case. 

Cabinet,  10  by  17  inches;  with  twenty-five  quarter-size  “Economy” 
cases  ;  in  the  space  between  two  old-fashioned  double  stands  caused  by  over¬ 
hang  of  “  cap  ”  cases. 

Old-fashioned  double  stands  (three),  26  by  59  inches  ;  each  with  racks  for 
two-third  and  full-size  cases,  trays  and  type  boards. 

Imposing  stone,  3214  by  5114  inches  ;  with  drawer,  shelves  and  type- 
boards  beneath. 

Bank,  17  inches  by  9  feet  7  inches  ;  with  two  racks  for  two-third  and  two 
for  full-size  cases. 

Table,  2  feet  11  inches  by  4  feet  3  inches  ;  with  bins  (9  bj-  29  by  23  inches), 
for  labor-saving  wood  furniture  on  top,  and  a  drawer  and  boards  for  wood 
type  beneath. 

Double  case  rack,  17  inches  by  5  feet  8  inches  ;  for  sixty  full-size  cases. 

Rack,  1614  by  21  inches,  for  thirty-four  double  galleys  ;  with  cabinet  of 
fifteen  drawers,  for  cuts,  etc.,  on  top.  Steam  radiator,  8  bj'  36  inches. 

Racks  for  sticks,  leads,  reglets  and  galleys,  and  shelves  for  leaders  and 
sorts,  etc.,  at  convenient  places  on  the  walls. 

The  foregoing  incloses,  besides  innumerable  et  ceteras, 
320  fonts  of  job  type  and  about  3,000  pounds  of  twenty  kinds 
of  body  type  —  all  in  345  cases. 

The  room  is  well  lighted  by  daylight  through  three  32-by- 
58-inch  windows  at  one  20-foot  side  of  the  room,  and  two 
skylights  at  the  other  side  ;  or  by  twelve  gas  jets  —  two  to 
each  row  of  cabinets,  at  which  four,  or  even  six,  compositors 
can  work  from  cases  supported  by  copy-holding  camelets  on 
tops  of  cabinets,  and  four  to  two  of  the  double  stands  —  a 
light  for  each  compositor.  The  other  (two)  jets  are  over 
stone  and  table.  Alleys  (or  floor  room  between  walls  and 
rows  of  cabinets)  are  3  feet,  5  feet  10  inches,  4  feet  2  inches, 


and  3  feet.  With  four  compositors  at  each  row  there  would 
be  twelve  of  them  working  within  an  area  of  6  by  20  feet. 
Indeed,  on  a  “rush,”  six  compositors  could  work  at  each 
row  (two  gas  jets),  with  the  “Economy”  cases  —  making 
eighteen.  A  row  of  “Compact”  stands  could  be  put  in,  to 
accommodate  three  more  compositors,  and  we  could  then 
have  twenty-one  hands  work  within  the  6  by  20  feet.  That 
would  certainly  satisfy  the  most  exacting  “condenser.” 

I  want  to  find  the  composing  room  which  equals,  or  even 
approaches,  ours  as  to  profitable  compactness  and  conven¬ 
iences,  which  are  due  to  the  cases  —  case  and  copyholders 
(“camelets”  I  call  them)  and  cabinets  which  we  have 
adopted  —  for  a  large  part  of  our  floor  space  is  yet  covered  by 
old-fashioned  stands  and  racks.  So  there  is  room  for  more 
economizing  improvements.  But,  as  it  is,  I  claim  it  to  be  the 
only  job-composing  room  in  these  United  States  wherein 
there  has  been  made  the  first  of  the  many  rational  radical 
changes  needed  to  meet  present-day  demands  and  condition 
of  the  typographic  business. 

Perhaps  I  will  get  up  a  diagram  for  doubting  Thomases, 
if  a  number  desire  it,  or  they  can  “  come  and  see.” 

Yours,  for  modernizing  composing  rooms, 

75  Fulton  street,  New  York.  W.  N.  Clapp. 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  WILSON. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  Ill.,  March  16,  1896. 

In  your  February  number  is  shown  an  invoice  of  an 
“up-to-date”  job  office  to  cost  $750,  list  prices,  by  Ed  E. 
Wilson.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Wilson,  or  with  W.  O. 
Graham  (per  March  number),  that  this  is  an  “up-to-date” 
outfit.  Will  either  of  the  above  gentlemen  explain  to  your 
readers  how  they  are  going  to  justify  their  job  type  above 
12-point,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  spaces  and  quads  above 
that  size,  presuming  they  get  6,  8,  10  and  12  point  spaces  and 
quads  with  their  body  type  ?  On  looking  more  carefully  over 
the  estimate  I  see  I  should  not  have  been  so  rash  as  to  ask 
this  question,  for  I  see  an  “ink  cabinet  for  twelve  rollers” 
(just  think  of  it  —  for  one  10  by  15  press),  a  “lead  cutter,” 
some  “strip  furniture  and  reglet,”  “strip  leads  and  slugs,” 
“saw  and  miter,”  and  last  but  by  no  means  least  a  “shoot¬ 
ing  stick,”  nice  accessories  for  an  “up-to-date”  office,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  with  this  combination  they  might  be  able  to 
manufacture  enough  spaces  and  quads  to  suit  their  require¬ 
ments.  All  these  articles  were,  no  doubt,  very  useful  in 
their  day,  but  you  must  remember  we  are  living  in  a  pro¬ 
gressive  age,  and  when  you  commence  to  speak  of  an  “up- 
to-date  ”  job  office,  why  do  you  not  have  “  up-to-date  ”  mate¬ 
rial  and  not  bring  these  antediluvian  articles  forward  at 
this  late  day.  The  suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Graham,  for  a 
smaller  press,  is  good,  provided  you  insist  on  having  a 
Gordon.  For  a  small  office  where  the  proprietor,  or  his 
devil,  has  to  furnish  the  power  until  the  business  grows,  I 
would  advise,  as  per  attached  invoice,  a  No.  14  (9  by  14) 
Pearl ;  it  is  a  very  light-running  press,  easily  handled  and 
has  an  earning  capacity  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
above  a  Gordon  for  amount  of  power  exerted,  requiring  only 
four  treads  against  six  of  the  other  make  for  an  impression. 
The  lead  cutter  I  have  discarded,  as  all  my  rules,  leads, 
slugs,  etc.,  are  on  a  labor-saving  system.  There  is  nothing 
so  annoying  to  a  compositor  as  to  go  to  the  lead  case  for  a 
certain  length  lead,  only  to  find  them  shaved  down  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  some  other  job.  With  the  lead  cutter  out 
of  reach,  and  1  and  3  point  leads  cut  as  per  estimate,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  having  your  compositors  working  for 
the  typefounder. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  specimen  sheets  issued  by  type¬ 
founders  and  manufacturers  of  printers’  material  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  discloses  a  great  improvement 
in  labor-saving  devices,  and  any  printer  making  up  an  out¬ 
fit  should  take  every  advantage  of  them.  In  these  days  of 
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keen  competition  and  blindfold  estimate  and  price  making 
you  cannot  afford  to  work  with  old  material,  especially  type 
which  requires  cardboard  justification.  I  append  what  I 
would  consider  more  of  an  “up-to-date”  outfit  than  that 
shown  by  Mr.  Wilson.  His  outfit  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  he  has  not,  apparently,  been  keeping  up  to  the  times  by 
watching  your  pages  for  new  and  improved  type,  I  mean  the 
standard  line  which  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Inland  Typefoundry  of  St.  Louis,  Crescent  Typefoundry 
of  Chicago,  and  a  few  others.  Those  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  with  or  examine  this  system  thoroughly  do 
not  hesitate  to  sound  its  praises ;  as  one  printer  remarked  to 
the  writer,  “  I  consider  the  standard  line  as  far  ahead  of  the 
point  system  as  that  was  above  the  old  bastard  sizes.”  It  is 
the  point  system  applied  to  type  in  every  possible  form, 
body,  face  and  width  ;  no  matter  which  way  you  turn  a  letter 
you  will  find  it  to  be  a  multiple  of  a  point.  In  making  up 
the  outfit  I  have  aimed  to  have  everjdhing  on  a  labor-saving 
basis,  as  will  be  noticed  by  the  following: 

1  No.  14,  9  by  14  Pearl  press. 

1  221^-inch  Advance  paper  cutter. 

2  job  stands  — 12  full,  12  two-third  cases  each. 

24  two-tliird  job  cases,  16  job  cases,  3  triple  cases. 

4  pairs  news  cases. 

1  Boston  rule  case. 

1  border  case. 

2  labor-saving- slug- cases. 

1  space  and  quad  case. 

1  metal  furniture  case. 

Yz  case  labor-saving  wood  furniture. 

1  30  by  36  by  2  imposing  stone  and  table. 

1  benzine  can  (Poole’s). 

1  “  “  gallon  size. 

1  “  brush. 

1  6-inch  Standard  job  stick  (Golding). 

1  10-inch  “  “  “  “ 

1  lS-inch  “  “  “  “ 

1  double  column  brass-lined  galley. 

1  job  9  by  14. 

1  job  12  by  18. 

1  dozen  gauge  pins. 

Inks,  about  $8  worth. 

1  25-pound  font  labor-saving  metal  furniture. 

1  50-pound  “  “  “  6-point  slugs. 

1  50-pound  “  “  “  2-point  leads. 

1  mallet. 

1  planer. 

1  proof  planer. 

1  dozen  Hempel’s  quoins  and  key. 

25  pounds  6-point  Old  Style,  No.  9  (Inland). 

50  pounds  8-point  “  “  “ 

50  pounds  10-point  “  “  “ 

50  pounds  12-point  “  “  “ 

1  font  each,  6,  8,  10  and  12  point  Old  Style  Italic,  No.  9. 

1  “  “  Lining  Gothic  No.  1,  1,  2,  3  (6-point),  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  36 

and  42  point. 

1  font  each.  Condensed  Gothic  Nos.  1,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  36  and  42  point. 

1  “  “  Tudor  Black,  6,  8,  10,  12,  24  and  30  point. 

1  “  “  Woodward,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  36,  48  and  60  point. 

1  “  “  Cosmopolitan,  10,  12,  18,  30  and  48  point. 

1  “  “  Old  Style  Extended,  6,  8,  12,  24  and  36  point. 

1  “  “  Title  Gothic  Slope  Nos.  61,  62,  63,  64. 

1  “  “  Plate  Script,  14,  18  and  24  point  (B.  B.  &  S.) 

1  “  Morris  Old  Style,  12  point,  extra  lower  case  (Crescent). 

5  pounds  each,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  18  point  spaces  and  quads. 

3  “  “  14,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point  spaces  and  quads. 

1  “  “  60-point  spaces  and  quads. 

5  “  “  6,  8,  10  and  12  point  leaders. 

5  “  labor-saving  brass  rule  No.  27,  2-point. 

5  “  “  “  “  No.  Ill,  2-point. 

1  font  each,  6-point  borders  Nos.  601,  603  and  648. 


1  “ 

“  12-point  “ 

Nos.  1203,  1250,  1227. 

1  “ 

“  18-point  “ 

No.  1828. 

1  “ 

“  24-point  “ 

No.  2427. 

1  “  art  ornaments  Nos.  6,  22,  18. 

3  pounds  1-point  brass  leads,  cut  to  measure  from  1  to  10  ems,  grad¬ 
uated  by  ens,  12-point. 

5  pounds  3-point  leads,  cut  to  measure,  from  1  to  10  ems,  graduated  by 
ens,  12-point. 

I  hope  the  above  will  prove  instructive  to  some  printer 
about  to  embark  in  business  for  himself.  At  some  future 
time,  with  the  editor’s  permission,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on 
a  larger  office.  The  Critic. 


FROM  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

To  the  Editor :  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  7,  1896. 

The  “Artemus  Ward  Club  ”  is  the  name  of  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  in  Cleveland.  Its  membership  is  strictly  limited  to 
workers  in  the  newspaper  profession.  For  many  years  the 
need  of  a  good  press  club  has  been  felt.  Three  or  four 
organizations  have  been  started,  but  have  all  died  a- hornin’ 
or  at  the  most  when  very  young.  The  present  venture 
admits  active  and  ex  workers  in  the  editorial  or  business 
departments  of  any  reputable  publication  in  Cuyahoga 
county.  It  now  has  about  two  hundred  members.  Within 
the  month  it  will  move  into  its  quarters,  occupying  the 
whole  third  floor  of  the  Ball  building,  at  Superior  and 
Seneca  streets. 

The  club  is  named  in  honor  of  the  most  widely  known 
newspaper  man  that  Cleveland  ever  produced.  The  officers 
are  as  follows :  E.  C.  Botten,  president ;  E.  W.  Doty,  vice- 
president  ;  W.  B.  Colver,  secretary  ;  George  Smart,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  —  E.  C.  Botten,  F.  E.  Dellenbaugh,  John  F. 
Macauley,  George  Smart,  E.  W.  Doty,  Edward  S.  Wright, 
C.  L.  Lancaster,  L.  E.  Holden,  Robert  P.  Porter. 

The  Recorder ,  while  not  yet  a  year  old,  has  just  put  in  the 
second  perfecting  press.  This  last  is  a  Hoe’s  latest,  with  a 
capacity  of  24,000  four-page  papers  per  hour — the  present 
size  —  or  half  that  number  of  eight-page  papers.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  press  a  complete  stereotyping  outfit  was  also 
added.  This  paper  has  a  modern  newspaper  plant,  Mergen- 
thaler  machines  included.  In  connection  with  these  ma¬ 
chines,  it  is  claimed  that  the  Recorder  has  the  fastest  team 
of  four  operators  in  the  city.  In  eight  hours,  night  work, 
they  have  set  from  185,000  to  200,000  ems,  and  could  do  this 
right  along  if  they  had  the  copy. 

On  the  evening  of  March  2,  Cleveland  Tj’pographical 
Union,  No.  53,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year :  President,  Charles  E.  Bowman;  vice-president,  John 
F.  McKee  ;  secretary,  A.  W.  Thomson  ;  recording  secretary, 
H.  V.  Hickey  ;  treasurer,  A.  T.  Proctor.  Executive  commit¬ 
tee  —  J.  J.  Bennett,  Charles  Melbourne,  Max  S.  Hayes.  Cen¬ 
tral  Labor  Union  delegates  —  Max  S.  Hayes,  A.  W.  Thomson, 
Robert  Dalgleish,  Charles  Scott,  Thomas  Brown.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  —  George  Wilson, 
W.  T.  Steffin,  Frank  A.  Smith.  Doorkeeper,  James  McGue  ; 
sergeant-at-arms,  Robert  Duncan. 

Charles  E.  Bowman,  president  of  Cleveland  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  No.  53,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  August  26,  1857, 
and  has  held  office  in  various  unions  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  1881  he  was  elected  secretary  of  No.  53,  and  after¬ 
ward  removing  to  Syracuse,  New  York,  he  was  in  1887 
elected  secretary  of  No.  55,  in  that  city.  He  returned  to 
Cleveland  in  1889,  where  he  has  resided  since,  being  at  all 
times  an  active  worker  for  unionism.  In  1893  he  was  sent 
to  the  International  Typographical  Union  convention  in 
Chicago,  and  was  a  credit  to  the  union  lie  represented. 

His  reelection,  on  March  2,  for  a  third  consecutive  term 
as  president  of  No.  53,  proves  that  his  administration  has 
given  satisfaction,  as  he  is  the  first  member  of  that  union  to 
be  honored  with  a  third  term.  Some  important  concessions 
have  been  secured  during  his  incumbency  of  the  office,  and 
others  are  in  a  promising  condition.  He  has  the  good  will 
of  the  employing  printers,  including  even  those  who  will 
not  unionize  their  offices.  Socially  he  is  highly  respected 
by  all  his  friends,  and  they  are  not  a  few.  He  is  a  member 
of  several  secret  societies,  in  all  of  which  he  ranks  at  the 
top.  No.  53  will  continue  to  prosper  with  Mr.  Bowman  at 
the  helm. 

Sunday  morning,  March  1,  the  Press  chapel  suffered  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  members,  in  the  death  of  William  Bell. 
He  had  been  ill  but  two  weeks,  the  first  of  which  it  was 
thought  he  had  only  a  severe  cold.  On  his  becoming  worse 
he  was  taken  to  St.  Alexis  hospital,  but  sank  rapidly, 
typhoid  pneumonia  developing,  and  he  soon  passed  away. 


W.  W.  DENSLOW. 


From  crayon  drawing'  by  Frank  Holme,  Chicago. 
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“Billy”  was  well  known  as  an  amateur  sprinter,  probably 
the  best  in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  a  Rogers  operator  on 
the  World  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  a  year  ago,  since  when  he 
has  been  at  the  Press.  In  a  tribute  to  his  memory  the 
Recorder  heads  the  article:  “  Genial  ‘  Billy  ’  Bell  Dead.- — 
Acrobat,  Sprinter,  Ball  Player  and  Whole-Souled  Fellow,” 
and  the  last  attribute  stated  exactly  what  he  was.  The 
funeral  took  place  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  3.  The  pall¬ 
bearers  were  Messrs.  John  Mills,  of  the  Plain  Dealer; 
W.  A.  Dickerson,  of  the  World ;  E.  H.  Hiatt  and  William 
Englefried,  of  the  Press;  and  Mr.  Bell’s  two  brothers 
Charles  and  Robert.  A.  N.  C. 


A  Joke  ox  the 
“  Devil.” 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

To  the  Editor :  Edinburgh,  February  1,  1896. 

There  is  little  to  chronicle  regarding  trade  except  the  fact 
of  continued  dullness.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  unions,  it  would  appear  as  if  a 
large  surplus  of  unemployed  were 
likely  in  future  to  be  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  printing  trade.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  Typographical  Association  has 
again,  this  year,  been  forced  to  in¬ 
crease  the  subscription  to  the  out-of- 
work  fund,  each  member  now  paying 
to  that  fund  3d.  a  week,  but  whether  this 
will  provide  a  credit  instead  of  a  debit 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  even  yet  doubtful. 

The  place  of  the  defunct  Glasgow 
Echo  has  been  taken  by  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  Scottish  journalism.  The  Daily 
Record ,  a  half-penny  morning  paper,  made  its  bow  a  month 
or  so  ago,  and,  I  understand,  is  doing  very  well.  It  is  a 
bold  experiment  to  try  and  publish  an  eight-page  morning 
newspaper  of  fifty-six  columns  at  the  price,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
moters  are  not  successful  I  will  only  say  that  they  deserve 
to  be  so. 

One  of  our  large  printing  offices  reaches  its  centenary  this 
year  —  the  well-known  house  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson 
&  Co.  The  unfortunate  connection  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  with 
this  house  and  that  of  Constable’s,  in  this  city,  is  matter  of 
history.  At  present  the  Ballantyne  Press  in  its  Edinburgh 
house  has  one  of  the  best-equipped  offices  out  of  London, 
and  it  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  high  quality  of  print¬ 
ing  which  is  world-renowned. 

Mr.  John  Templeton  has  again  been  elected,  by  a  large 
majority,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Templeton’s  opponent  on  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
Robert  Johnstone,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Association, 
and  recently  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Echo  Newspaper 
Company. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  London  Society  of  Compositors 
is  at  present  in  troubled  waters,  and  that  the  outlook  is 
very  serious.  The  cause  of  this  is  proposed  changes  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  in  the  scale  for  machine  composition. 
Composing  machines  are  now  very  extensively  used  in  the 
London  newspapers,  and  they  have  been  worked  for  the  past 
two  years  and  more  on  what  has  been  regarded  by  both 
sides  as  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  Negotiations  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time  for  the  object  of  fixing  a  perma¬ 
nent  scale,  and  the  associated  employers  have  made  propos¬ 
als,  by  way  of  reduction,  which  the  compositors  declare  to 
be  unfair  and  which  they  cannot  possibly  accept.  At  a  very 
large  meeting  held  a  week  ago,  the  news  branch  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  almost  unanimously  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposals  made  by  the  employers,  and  at  the  same  time 
agreed  to  increase  their  subscriptions  to  the  society  from 
Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week.  While  this  looks  ominous,  I  trust 
that  things  may  yet  be  smoothly  adjusted.  I  am  hopeful 


they  may,  for  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  powerful  unions  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews ,  whose 
“  Penny  Poets  ”  have  been  a  great  success  (over  three  mil¬ 
lion  copies  having  been  sold  in  six  months),  has,  like  Alex¬ 
ander,  been  looking  for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  He  has 
projected  a  series  of  abridged  novels  for  one  penny,  and  the 
issue  got  a  good  set-off  by  a  boiled-down  edition  of  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard’s  “  She,”  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This 
was  followed  by  “  Monte  Christo,”  and  the  series  is  to  be 
issued  weekl}^.  In  his  introductory  preface,  Mr.  Stead  says 
that  “This  is  the  day  of  the  abridger.”  To  which  I  would 
say,  that  depends  on  what  is  abridged.  To  try  to  crush 
Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe,”  Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter,”  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “  Vanity  Fair,”  Reade’s  “  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,” 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  magnum  opus  “Jane  Eyre,”  etc.,  into 
between  sixty  and  seventy  crown  octavo  pages,  seems  pre¬ 
sumptuous  and  unnecessary.  About  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago 
Miss  Braddon,  the  novelist,  took  it  into  her  head  to  issue  an 
abridged  edition  of  the  “  Waverly  Novels.”  It  didn’t  take 
then,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  ever  finished.  Those  are 
not  the  kind  of  books  we  need  abridged,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  Sir  George  Newnes  seems  to  think  so,  for  he,  too,  is 
issuing  a  penny  series  of  “unabridged”  books,  beginning 
with  Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  I  confess  I  have 
little  sympathy  with  this  apotheosis  of  cheapness,  though 
between  it  and  Mr.  Ruskin’s  denunciations  of  what  he  calls 
“The  plague  of  cheap  literature,”  there  is  a  wide  chasm. 
“  In  my  island  of  Barataria  ”  (says  he  in  “  A  Joy  Forever  ”), 
“  when  I  get  it  well  into  order,  I  assure  you  no  book  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  a  pound  sterling  ;  if  it  can  be  published 
cheaper  than  that,  the  surplus  shall  go  into  my  treasury,  and 
save  my  subjects  taxation  in  other  directions;  only  people 
really  poor,  who  cannot  pay  the  pound,  shall  be  supplied 
with  the  books  they  want  for  nothing,  in  a  certain  limited 
quantity.”  A  debate  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Stead  on 
this  subject  would  be  an  interesting  interlude. 

G.  F.  S. 


SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  A  COMPOSING  ROOM.* 

BY  JOHN  R.  BERTSCH. 

IF  there  is  one  place  above  another  where  should  operate 
the  maxim,  “a  place  for  everything  and  everjdhing  in 
its  place,”  it  is  the  composing  room,  and  the  composing 
room  of  a  job  printery  especially. 

“Time  is  money,”  it  is  said,  but  the  manner  in  which 
many  composing  rooms  are  arranged  and  conducted  would 
lead  one  to  think  that  those  who  have  them  in  charge  do  not 
know  what  the  above  quotation  means 
or  else  think  it  does  not  apply  to  them. 

In  how  many  composing  rooms  do 
we  rind  “a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place?”  But,  on  the 
contrary,  how  many  there  are  where 
the  rule  seems  to  be  the  place  for 
everything  is  where  the  last  one  using 
it  finds  it  most  convenient  to  leave  it. 

In  arranging  a  composing  room, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  so  to  place  all  the  acces¬ 
sories  that  all  who  are  required  to  use  them  can  do  so  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  with  the  least  inconvenience  to 
themselves  and  their  fellow-workmen. 

No  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down,  of  course,  as  everyone 
attempting  to  arrange  a  composing  room  will  be  forced  bj' 
circumstances,  such  as  shape  and  size  of  room,  kind  and 
quantity  of  material,  etc.,  to  modify  them  to  suit  their 

*Note. —  Paper  read  before  the  Printers’  Technical  Club,  No.  1,  of 
Rockford,  Illinois. 
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particular  case.  But  there  are  some  general  rules  which 
might  be  observed  with  profit. 

Endeavor  to  have  the  best-  that  is,  the  best  for  your 
purpose.  There  are  so  many  excellent  accessories  to  a  first- 
class  composing  room  manufactured  today  that  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  just  what  you  require,  and  it  is 
generally  cheaper  in  the  end  to  get  what  you  need  than  to 
try  and  do  without  it. 

Have  as  few  places  as  possible  for  dirt  to  accumulate  — 
therefore  stone-frames,  stands,  racks  and  tables  should  be 
of  such  shape  as  to  give  the  “devil  ”  no  opportunity  to  make 
them  a  convenient  place  under  which  to  sweep  the  debris. 
The  space  under  the  stones  should  be  inclosed,  either  with 
drawers  or  shelves  with  doors,  to  not  lower  than  within  one 
foot  of  the  floor. 

Have  cabinets  for 
the  cases,  as  the}' 
will  keep  the  type 
free  from  dust  and 
dirt,  which  is  im¬ 
possible  with  cases 
in  open  stands. 

Have  all  cases  for 
display  letters  of 
one  size  and  shape, 
that  is,  italic  cases. 

The  smaller  cases 
with  the  capitals 
arranged  at  the  top 
are  only  a  source  of 
annoyance,  and  oc¬ 
cupy  as  much  room 
without  being  as 
convenient. 

The  stands  on 
which  compositors 
work  should  not  be 
made  to  do  duty  as 
case  rack,  as  the 
time  lost  by  stand¬ 
ing  aside  to  let  an¬ 
other  compositor 
get  a  line  of  type 
out  of  one  of  the 
cases  in  his  frame 
is  not  compensated 
for  by  the  saving 
of  the  price  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  to 
keep  the  cases. 

Type  and  its  ar¬ 
rangement.  Here  is 
where  nearly  all 
printers  make  the 
mistake  of  being 
“penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  It  is  the  common  experience  of  all  who  have 
worked  in  more  than  one  printery,  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  supplied,  not  with  too  few  faces  of  type,  but  with  too 
few  types  in  the  fonts.  How  often  it  is  the  case  that  where 
a  job  requiring  more  than  twenty  of  one  certain  letter  in 
the  alphabet  is  in  hand  it  practically  takes  three  times  as 
long  to  set  it  as  it  would  if  the  fonts  were  fewer  and  larger, 
as  the  time  spent  in  looking  for  a  font  suitable  for  the  job 
with  enough  of  the  required  letter  is  often  treble  the  time  it 
should  have  taken  to  set  it  under  favorable  circumstances. 
In  buying  type,  select  such  faces  and  styles  as  will  give  the 
best  service  on  the  kind  of  work  you  expect  to  do,  and  not 
those  which  may  strike  your  fancy  —  for  remember  it  is  not 
yourself  you  are  tiding  to  please,  but  your  customers.  I 
contend  that  the  printer  will  be  able  to  do  better  and  more 


satisfactory  work  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  different  fonts  of 
well  selected  display  letters,  each  font  containing  a  large 
amount  of  types,  than  with  fifty  or  more  of  the  ordinary  size 
put  up  by  the  typefounders.  In  buying  type,  make  it  your 
rule  :  less  variety  of  faces,  but  not  lack  of  quantity. 

Another  thing  which  is  a  source  of  loss  is  the  habit  of 
keeping  on  hand  type  which  is  out  of  style  or  has  become  so 
badly  worn  that  it  is  seldom  used.  I  have  seen  printeries  in 
which  there  were  hundreds  of  pounds  of  type  which  was  not 
used  from  one  year’s  end  to  another,  but  simply  allowed  to 
accumulate  dust  and  occupy  valuable  space,  with  the  vague 
chance  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  there  will  be  a  call 
for  it.  It  is  just  so  much  money  tied  up,  which,  if  turned 
into  new  styles  of  type,  would  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  to 

your  customers  and 
of  profit  to  your¬ 
self.  Once  a  year, 
at  least,  go  through 
your  case  of  type 
and  dump  out  the 
oldest  styles  and 
most  worn  fonts, 
and  by  adding  a 
little  cash  you  can 
put  in  their  place 
the  latest  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  artist 
in  type  designs. 

Arrange  type  ac- 
cor  d  ing  to  size; 
that  is,  put  all  the 
nonpareils  one 
above  another,  and 
so  with  all  the 
sizes.  In  this  way 
you  can  have  till  the 
sizes  arranged  per¬ 
pendicularly  and 
the  series  horizon¬ 
tally.  Have  every 
case  numbered, 
with  the  name  and 
size  of  type  on  the 
front  of  the  case. 
Then  have  a  chart 
hung  in  a  conven¬ 
ient  place,  on  which 
are  the  number  of, 
kind,  and  size,  and 
a  line  set  in  the 
kind  of  type  in  each 
case.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  will  be 
a  time-saver,  as  a 
compositor  who  is 
not  familiar  with 
the  location  and  styles  of  the  types  in  the  office  can  select, 
on  the  chart,  the  line  or  lines  he  thinks  he  would  use,  and 
by  referring  to  the  number  he  can  readily  find  the  case  con¬ 
taining  the  style  he  wishes  to  use.  This  would  be  especially 
valuable  in  an  office  where  there  are  frequent  changes  of 
compositors,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  the  “new  man” 
continually  asking,  “  Where  can  I  find  this  line?  ”  etc. 

Have  a  cabinet,  or  shelves,  marked  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  which  to  keep  cuts  which  are  left  in  care  of  the  printer  by 
the  patron.  Have  also  an  indexed  blank  book,  or  books,  in 
which  paste  a  proof  of  all  cuts  in  the  office  in  alphabetical 
order.  Cuts  placed  thus  are  easily  accessible,  and  the 
indexed  blank  book  will  prove  to  be  a  good  record  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  cut  when  it  leaves  your  office,  as  a  note 
can  be  made  on  the  page  where  the  proof  of  such  cut  is,  of 


JOE  JEFFERSON. 

Specimen  of  ordinary  newspaper-work  portrait,  by  the  chalk-plate  process. 

Hoke  Engraving’  Plate  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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who  took  the  cut,  date,  etc.  Small  forms,  when  brought  from 
the  pressroom,  should  not  be  thrust  between  some  uprights 
under  the  stone,  as  the  faces  of  the  types,  especially  the 
lighter  ones,  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  coming  in  contact 
with  such  uprights.  But  they  should  be  placed  on  an 
inclined  shelf,  which  can  be  constructed  convenient  to  the 
make-up  stone. 

Do  I  hear  someone  say,  “Your  ideas  might  be  all  right  if 
a  new  plant  was  to  be  fitted  up,  but  they  cannot  be  applied 
to  an  old  office”?  Can’t  they?  Why  not?  Just  think 
whether  the  printery  with  which  you  are  connected  would 
not  be  vastly  improved  in  convenience  and  quality  of  work 
if  they  would  approximate  to  the  rules  here  suggested. 

Whatever  you  think  or  do  along  this  line,  remember  that 
in  this  age  of  the  world  there  is  room  only  for  the  best,  and 
the  printer  who  has  the  foresight  to  adopt  the  best  methods 
for  doing  the  best  work  will  get  the  best  price,  and  will  be 
the  fellow  who  feels  the  best. 


A  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS.* 

i  A  TO,”  replies  the  First  Head-Reader  in  answer  to  an 
I  \l  inquiry  from  the  anxious  Assistant  Head-Foreman, 
who  is  followed  by  the  ex-Foreman  and  the  great 
and  very  impressive  Pooh-Bah,  “the  1548  edition  cannot  be 
found.  You  will  have  to  wait  the  return  of  our  Third  Assist¬ 
ant  Head-Reader,  who  is  expected  daily  from  London.” 

Pooh-Bah  proceeds  to  explain,  meanwhile  fingering  his 
charges  and  proofs  as  though  about  to  take  aim  and  fire : 
“  We  find  the  title  of  ‘  Story  of  Forty  Thieves  ’  in  our  ‘  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Current  Literature  ’  given  without  the  article,  as  it  is 
also  in  Heavyhead’s  edition  of  the  ‘Arabian  Nights.’  Now, 
Mr.  Paintermann,  who  drew  the  illustrations  for  our  edition 
de  luxe,  writes  to  us  from  Baghdad,  whither  he  has  gone  to 
verify  some  of  the  details  of  his  drawings,  that  you  have 
ruined  the  work,  and  demands  an  explanation  of  the  hideous 
title  you  have  given  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these  1  Enter¬ 
tainments.’  He  contends  that  ‘The’  Story  of  the  Forty 
Thieves  is  barbarous  and  iconoclastic,  and  1  fear  his  indig¬ 
nation  is  justifiable.  If  we  had  the  1548  edition  of  these 
noble  traditions,  we  might  find  some  justification  for  so  evi¬ 
dent  an  inaccuracy,  though  I  cannot  believe  it  will  differ 
from  other  reliable  and  highly  tested  authorities.  When 
your  ‘Arabian  Nights  ’  Reader  returns,  you  will  please  have 
him  send  this  edition  to  me  ;  meanwhile  I  shall  consult  other 
authorities  in  reference  to  this  matter.” 

The  First  Head-Reader,  with  the  awful  dread  of  centuries 
of  condemnation  making  him  weak  and  apologetic,  loses  his 
nerve.  Alas  !  he  all  but  apologizes,  and  seeks  to  excuse  one 
blunder  —  nay,  crime  —  by  committing  another.  His  absent 
“Arabian  Nights”  Reader’s  penchant  for  uniformity  offers 
itself  as  an  escape  from  a  strait  so  dire,  and  he  eagerly  seeks 
to  belittle  his  fault  by  attributing  so  great  a  lapse  to  this 
weakness  of  his  otherwise  able  assistant.  Falteringly  he 
explains  that  it  was  made  to  read  “  The  ”  Story  of  the  Forty 
Thieves  to  secure  uniformity  —  that  is,  to  make  the  title  har¬ 
monious  in  structure  with  the  other  titles  of  the  venerated 
and  venerable  stories;  for  instance,  with  The  Fisherman 
and  the  Genie,  The  History  of  Ganem,  and  others  which  he 
cites  ;  and  as  he  repeats  title  after  title  he  constantly  grows 
more  and  more  abashed,  knowing  that  a  work  of  such  char¬ 
acter  should  not  be  treated  in  a  manner  so  commonplace. 

The  First  Head-Reader’s  timorous  explanation  is  prop¬ 
erly  treated  with  the  contempt  which  it  deserves,  and  for 
several  hours  afterward  he  feels  that  suicide  is  justifia¬ 
ble.  Other  troubles  vanish.  Illness  of  loved  ones  seems 
unworthy  a  moment’s  uneasiness  ;  debts  to  be  paid  lose  their 
harrowing  annoyance  ;  even  work  becomes  monotonous,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  great,  overpowering  THE,  which 


dances  with  fiendish  delight  before  all  human  interests  and 
emotions.  If  only  the  writer  of  those  Eastern  records  had 
been  living  and  could  be  reached,  how  quickly  and  how 
earnestly  he  would  have  been  supplicated  by  this  poor  First 
Head-Reader  to  make  that  change  in  his  copy  which  would 
have  justified  this  otherwise  great  crime  of  the  century. 
But  escape  was  not  there  to  be  found.  Could  it  be  that 
the  poor  absent  Third  Assistant  Head-Reader  —  he  of  the 
“Thousand  and  One  Nights”  record  —  might  never  return, 
and  the  1548  edition  never  again  be  heard  from?  Happy 
thought!  and  how  easily  possible  and  probable  it  all  seemed 

—  copy  lost,  and  condemnation  forever  deferred  !  It  must 
be  so.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  would  surely  sink  ;  the 
train  he  boarded  would  be  wrecked  ;  his  sickness,  followed 
by  his  death,  would  prevent  this  monumental  error  from 
becoming  known  and  finding  a  place  in  the  “World’s  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Strange  and  Unaccountable  Happenings.” 

Through  the  Head-Foreman  and  the  Assistant  Head-Fore¬ 
man,  Pooh-Bah  now  inquires  almost  daily  whether  the 
missing  authority  has  been  received  ;  and  with  each  fresh 
reminder  of  “The”  Forty  Thieves  and  its  indignant  and 
revengeful  illustrator,  and,  if  possible,  his  still  more  vindic¬ 
tive  agents,  our  poor  First  Head-Reader  is  racked  and  tor¬ 
tured  anew.  Feebler  and  more  haggard  he  becomes,  and 
with  nerves  tense  to  exhaustion  he  furtively  watches  the 
faces  and  listens  to  the  comments  of  his  competent  but  very 
uncharitable  Second  Head-Reader  and  his  chummy  but 
equally  competent  Annotator  and  General  Index-Maker. 
But  Hope  still  bears  him  on  her  bosom,  and  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  each  day  her  comforting  influence  more  and  more 
forbids  his  yielding  to  despair. 

But  Hope  at  last  is  driven  from  her  throne.  He  of  the 
“Arabian  Nights”  at  length  returns,  bringing  with  him, 
without  doubt,  the  proof  of  the  poor  First  Head-Reader’s 
complete  undoing.  It  is  too  true.  With  all  its  imperfections 
removed,  rebound,  the  1548  edition  is  now  available  at  the 
next  demand  of  an  implacable  Nemesis. 

But  why  should  the  agony  be  prolonged  ?  The  alto¬ 
gether  reckless  First  Head-Reader,  with  courage  born  of 
desperation,  determines  to  search  the  sacred  pages  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fears  which  have  all  but  overcome  him. 
With  trembling  fingers  and  uncertain  vision  the  leaves  of 
“  story  ”  and  “  history  ”  are  turned,  and  while  passing  each 
title  and  heading  Hope  battles  with  despair.  It  cannot  be  ! 

—  it  must  be!  —  it  is!  The  poor,  the  happy  First  Head- 

Reader’s  head  swims  ;  his  pulses  throb  ;  almost  falling,  he 
incoherently  exclaims  :  “  Forty  Thieves  be  damned  !  ‘  The  ’ 

Forty  Thieves  it  must  be  —  for  here  it  is!” — Ebenezer  Tail- 
copy  in  the  Lotus. 


ULTIMA  THULE. 

The  most  northern  paper  published  in  the  world  is 
issued  in  Godthaab,  the  capital  of  Greenland,  and  is  called 
“  Sasestof,”  says  the  Typograph isch e  Jahrbuclier.  It  is  a 
semi-monthly,  published  for  the  natives  by  a  Herrnhutter 
missionary  named  Moller,  who  fills  the  positions  of  editor, 
compositor,  pressman,  and  newsboy.  The  first  copies 
printed  contained  rude  drawings,  which  would  arouse  the 
curiosity  and  stimulate  the  imagination.  Later  on  followed 
letters,  syllables,  words,  and  at  last  complete  sentences, 
which  were  put  together  to  make  short  reports  of  daily 
occurrences.  In  this  manner  Moller  literally  taught  the 
natives  to  read.  Naturally  they  repose  the  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  and  consider  him  their  apostle. 


GOULD  NOT  MISS  A  NUMBER. 

I  would  not  lose  a  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  for 
ten  times  the  subscription  price.  Find  inclosed  express 
money  order  for  another  year’s  subscription.  —  E.  P.  Kim¬ 
ball ,  Keene,  N.  H. 


*  Note. —  Founded  on  fact. 
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“THE  SONG  OF  THE  REDEEMED.” 


THE  frontispiece  of  this  issue  is  a  half-tone  reproduc¬ 
tion,  much  reduced,  of  a  painting-  by  Mr.  Albert  R. 
Windust,  characteristic  in  every  sense  of  much  of  the 
work  of  this  young-  artist.  For  one  who  has  yet  done  but 
little  in  the  world  of  art  it  would  seem  presumptuous  to 
attempt  so  important  and  so  g-rand  a  theme  as  that  depicted, 
but  no  one  will  deny  he  has  handled  it  in  a  way  that  shows 
his  powers  of  conception  and  his  abilities  to  execute  by 
means  of  his  brush  idealistic  scenes  that  would  prove 
utterly  impossible  to  many.  His  dream  scene  from  “She,” 
in  The  Inland  Printer  of  November  last,  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  its  weirdness  and  ghastly  realism.  In  speaking 
of  “The  Song  of  the  Redeemed,”  he  said:  “My  chief  aim 
was  to  produce  sound,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
L.  Tomlins’  interpretation  of  Handel’s  composition  for  the 
idea.”  To  better  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  scene  we  give  the  lines  referring  more  closety  to  the 
illustration : 


“  And  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands,  say¬ 
ing-  with  a  loud  voice  :  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  blessing.” 
*********** 

“Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be 
unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.” 

Mr.  Windust  is  a  Chicagoan,  a  member  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  No.  16,  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Woman’s 
Temperance  Publishing  Association,  devoting  his  evenings 
and  spare  moments  to  his  work  at  the  Art  Institute. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  AND  EXAMPLES  OF  TYPE 
DISPLAY. 

BY  ED  S.  RALPH. 

GOOD  results  cannot  be  accomplished  in  type  display 
-  without  first  completely  understanding  the  copy  from 
which  the  job  is  to  be  “  set.”  An  excellent  plan  is  to 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  the  copy.  Fix  in  the  mind 
the  important  words  or  sentences  intended  to  be  “brought 
out”  by  the  customer.  Next,  determine  the  style  of  letter 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  display.  Should  the  selection  be 
De  Vinne,  Old  Style,  St.  John,  or  Gothic,  do  not  vary  the 
display  b}f  using  three  or  four  faces.  Stick  to  one  face,  if 
possible.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  use  more  than 
one  style  type,  see  that  all  are  in  perfect  harmon3b  Don’t 
make  a  specimen  sheet  of  any  job. 

The  excuse  offered  by  many  compositors  is,  that  a  certain 
display  line  is  so  short  that  it  compels  them  to  use  an 
extended  type  and  another  so  long  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  extra  condensed.  Break  up  the  display  and  let 
daylight  through  it.  Should  there  be  a  strong  or  telling 
sentence  or  two,  complete  in  themselves,  isolate  them  from 
the  balance  of  the  body  part  and  put  them  by  themselves  in 
some  place  in  the  job  where  they  will  stand  out,  but  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  detract  from  the  display.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  safe  rule  to  use  light-face  type  for  this  purpose. 
Remember  that  leaded  nonpareil  is  preferable  to  solid 
brevier.  The  writer  is  averse  to  the  old  “long-line-short- 
line”  style  of  many  compositors  and  the  consequent  use 
of  several  faces  of  type  for  display.  For  unimportant  parts 
of  a  job  use,  if  possible,  light-face  type  that  will  at  least 
bear  leading,  because  it  gives  a  light  and  pleasing  effect. 
Use  but  few  ornaments,  unless  the  type  face  requires  it,  or 
it  is  a  “black-and-white”  effect  in  Jenson  or  similar  type, 
and  then  see  that  they  are  in  thorough  harmony  with  the 
type  used. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  balance  and  finish.  A  simple 
ornament  or  two  will  often  take  away  a  harsh  appearance, 


if  properly  placed,  and  many  times  aid  in  balancing.  Avoid 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  depression  in  the  center,  and 
arrange  the  display  so  that  it  will  give  a  symmetrical,  even 
effect. 

Two  specimens  are  shown  herewith,  together  with  the 
same  matter  in  contrast,  in  order  to  be  more  forcible  in 
illustrating  the  ideas  given  above.  We  will  not  point  out 

Tf  Scientific  Attrition  Mills 

and  Crushers . . . . 

[  - - FOR - - — 

Colton  Seed  and  Linseed  Oil  Cake  and  Gake  from  all  Other  Oil  Bearing  Seeds 

Designed  and  constructed  in  the  light  of  twelve  years'  close  personal  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  work  and  repeated  practical  experiments  in  the  different 
ways  of  doing  it.  The  Best  On  Earth.  These  machines  produce  the  best  known 
results  in  the  most  rapid  and  economical  manner. 

The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Specimen  of  Average  Composition. 

the  differences,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  be  as  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  reader  as  it  would  be  were  he  to  analyze  them 
himself.  In  looking  over  a  job,  do  it  carefully,  and  with 
deliberation,  and  see,  if  you  were  called  upon  to  “set”  the 
same  job,  if  you  could  not  make  some  improvement. 

The  great  trouble  in  most  young  compositors  is  that  they 
do  too  little  thinking  and  devote  much  less  time  to  study. 
Few  realize  what  a  help  it  would  be  to  them  to  thoroughly 


The  Scientific 

Attrition  Mills  THE  BEST 

and  Crushers— 
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For  Cotton  Seed  and  Linseed  Oil  Cake  and 
Cake  from  all  Other  Oil-Bearing  Seeds. 


DESIGNED  AND  CONSTRUCTED  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  TWELVE  YEARS'  CLOSE  PERSOHAL  ATTENTION 
TO  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  WORK  AND  REPEATED  PRACTICAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
DIFFERENT  WAYS  OF  DOINC  IT.  THESE  MACHINES  PRODUCE  THE  BEST  KNOWN  RESULTS  IN 
the:  most  rapid  and  economical  manner. 


The  Foos  Manufacturing  Co.,  Springfield,  o. 

Specimen  of  Artistic  Display. 

analyze  all  jobs  that  come  under  their  notice.  Don’t  do  it 
with  jealous  or  partial  eyes,  but  with  the  single  thought  and 
purpose  of  improvement.  Pick  out  the  good  points  in  them 
and  store  them  away  in  your  mind  to  be  called  into  use  at 
the  proper  time  and  then  use  them.  Make  a  practice  of  tak¬ 
ing  things  in  by  absorption  and  training  the  memory  to  be 
retentive. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  all,  both  old  and  young, 
to  try  and  acquire  habits  of  business.  This,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  is,  in  part,  the  practice  of  not  devoting  more  time  to 
the  composition  than  the  price  of  the  job  justifies.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  to  turn  out  slipshod  work,  simply 
because  it  has  been  taken  at  a  small  margin  of  profit  in 
cases  of  close  competition.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
his  employer  to  give  him  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Study 
will  help  you  very  much  in  this  regard,  because  you  learn  to 
take  ideas  in  by  absorption  and  can  call  them  into  instant 
use  when  occasion  requires.  Be  systematic  and  energetic. 
It  is  to  your  interest  to  make  yourself  valuable.  Men  of  this 
character  do  not  have  to  hunt  jobs,  neither  are  they  obliged 
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to  haggle  over  the  pay.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  job  printer  must  be  an  artist,  and  unless  he  is 
one  in  every  sense  applicable  to  the  printing  business,  he 
will  be  relegated  to  the  rear  and  forced  to  seek  other  em¬ 
ployment.  Learn  to  love  your  calling,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  stepping-stones  to  success.  Strive  to  please  your 
employer’s  customers,  for  that  is  another  stepping-stone. 
Lastly,  turn  out  artistic,  finished  work. 


HOW  RUBBER  STAMPS  ARE  MADE. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  writes  to  The  Inland  Printer  asking 
for  information  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  rub¬ 
ber  stamps.  From  the  Chicago  Record  we  clip  the 
following  article  in  that  connection  : 

Rubber  stamps  do  not  make  as  much  noise  as  typewriters, 
nor  do  they  demand  as 

much  attention  as  tele-  THE 

phones,  but  to  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  they 
are  fully  as  important. 

Less  than  a  score  of  years 
ago  a  rubber  stamp  was 
regarded  as  a  lazy  man’s 
friend.  Today  it  is  the 
busy  man’s  faithful  ally 
—  the  banker’s  third 
hand  —  and  a  necessity 
in  every  office.  The  man¬ 
ufacture  of  rubber 
stamps  has  risen  to  a 
prominent  industry,  and 
it  is  a  trade  which,  thus 
far,  has  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  the  tendency  of  the 
times  to  centralize  and 
consolidate  into  large 
establishments.  In  that 
respect  it  resembles  the 
job  printing  business, 
and  the  little  shops  in 
which  rubber  stamps  are 
made  are  scattered  all 
over  the  business  centers 
of  cities.  The  rubber- 
stamp  man  must  keep 

close  to  the  heart  of  commerce.  His  sign  must  swing 
where  the  passing  merchant  can  see  it  plainly,  for  when  a 
man  wants  a  rubber  stamp  he  wants  it  at  once  and  wants  it 
“  bad.” 

On  a  rush  order  a  rubber  stamp  can  be  turned  out  ready 
for  work  an  hour  after  receipt  of  the  “  copy.”  Generally, 
however,  the  stamps  are  made  in  batches,  so  that  a  number 
of  them  can  be  forwarded  and  finished  at  the  same  time. 
The  machinery  and  appliances  used  in  making  them  are 
simple  compared  to  those  required  in  many  lines  of  trade, 
and  consist  of  a  combination  of  a  job  printing  office  and  a 
rubber  works. 

The  major  part  of  the  time  used  in  the  process  of  making 
the  article  is  taken  up  in  the  preparatory  work,  for  but  six 
minutes  are  required  to  produce  the  rubber  stamp  proper. 

In  the  first  place,  the  type,  plain,  ordinary  type,  such  as 
is  used  in  any  printing  office,  must  be  “  set  up  ”  according 
to  the  “copy”  furnished  by  the  man  who  orders  the  stamp. 
The  typesetter  composes  the  matter,  arranging  the  type 
and  design  so  that  a  proof  taken  with  printer’s  ink  is  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  impression  that  will  be  made  by  the  finished 
stamp. 

He  groups  a  number  of  orders  in  one  form  so  that  a 
dozen  or  more  can  be  executed  at  the  same  time.  This  form 
is  a  steel  or  iron  frame  provided  with  wedges  and  set-screws 
1-5 


They  could  never  be  happy  again  with¬ 
out  it.  For  13  years  this  matchless 
Planter  has  held  the  first  place.  It  has 
saved  more  labor,  planted  more  potatoes 
and  made  more  money  than  all  other 
Planters  combined.  The  Pride  and  Joy  of 
Potato  Growers.  Does  the  Work  of  10  Men. 


Marks  the  Row,  Opens  the  Fur¬ 
row,  Drops  and  Covers  the  Seed, 
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which  lock  the  type  firmly  in  place.  The  form  is  about  eight 
inches  wide  and  ten  inches  long. 

When  the  compositor  litis  completed  his  work  he  turns 
the  form  over  to  the  workman  who  makes  the  mold  in  which 
the  rubber  stamp  is  cast,  or,  rather,  “  pressed.”  The  mold 
is  made  of  a  composition  of  plaster  of  paris  and  French 
chalk,  mixed  up  with  a  solution  of  dextrine,  gum  arabic, 
and  water,  and  some  coloring  matter  which  gives  a  reddish- 
brown  tint  to  the  composition. 

A  large  boxful  of  mixed  plaster  and  chalk  is  kept  on 
hand,  and  the  workman,  first  passing  the  composition 
through  a  flour  sifter  into  a  mortar,  adds  the  dextrine  water 
and  mixes  the  composition  until  it  is  about  the  consistency 
of  putty. 

Near  the  mortar  is  a  smooth-faced  iron  plate,  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  a  foot  long,  and  ten  inches  wide. 

On  each  side  of  the  plate, 
which  lies  flat  on  a 
bench,  is  a  strip  of  brass 
that  extends  along  the 
plate  on  its  edge.  These 
brass  strips  are  called 
“bearers.”  Their  office 
is  to  provide  a  bearing 
for  the  “smoothing- 
iron,”  which  is  a  brass 
straight-edge  used  by  the 
workman  to  smooth  out 
and  knead  the  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  placed  on 
the  plate. 

The  workman  takes  a 
good-sized  handful  of  the 
reddish  mixture  and 
works  it  over  the  plate 
with  his  hands  until  it 
is  a  thick  sheet  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  plate  entirely. 
Then  he  works  the 
smoothing-iron  up  and 
down  over  the  composi¬ 
tion  until  it  presents  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface, 
free  from  bubbles  and 
lumps. 

The  form,  with  its 
locked-up  type,  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  an  old-fashioned  Wash¬ 
ington  hand  press,  commonly  used  in  printing  offices  to  take 
proofs.  The  form  has  pins  sticking  up  from  each  corner, 
and  the  iron  plate,  with  its  sheet  of  composition,  has  holes 
in  its  four  corners  to  correspond  to  these  pins. 

A  sheet  of  thin  pure  rubber,  called  a  “dam”  and  used 
by  dentists,  is  first  laid  over  the  type,  and  then  the  composi¬ 
tion  is  laid  on  the  rubber. 

When  the  lever  of  the  press  is  pulled  forward  the  compo¬ 
sition  is  forced  down  upon,  and  into,  the  type  through  the 
thin  rubber  dam.  This  gives  the  first  impression,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  sharp  and  clear,  for  the  rubber  makes  the 
type  thicker. 

The  leaf  of  the  press  is  then  raised,  and  the  plate,  witli 
its  face  of  composition,  is  lifted  from  the  type,  the  rubber 
sheet  is  removed  and  then  the  workman  waits  until  the 
cement  begins  to  harden. 

He  tests  it  with  his  finger,  and  when  the  composition  is 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  putty  he  gives  it  a  second  im¬ 
pression.  The  partly  made  mold  is  taken  from  the  press 
again  and  permitted  to  grow  harder  before  the  third  and 
last  impression  is  taken. 

Before  each  impression,  after  the  first,  the  type  is  washed 
well  with  benzine.  After  the  third  impression  the  workman, 
with  a  knife  having  a  crescent-shaped  blade  such  as  is  used 


The  Pride  and  Joy  of  Potato  Growers. 

THEY  could  never  be  happy  again 
without  it.  For  12  years  this  matchless 
Planter  has  held  the  first  place.  It  has 
saved  more  labor,  planted  more  potatoes 
and  made  more  money  than  all  other 
Planters  combined. 
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by  leather  workers,  goes  over  the  surface  of  the  mold,  trim¬ 
ming  down  the  elevations  until  the  whole  face  is  even. 

All  the  dirt,  bits  of  composition,  and  dust  are  blown  from 
the  mold  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  then  it  is  placed  in  the 
“vulcanizer  ”  to  heat  and  harden.  This  takes  an  hour,  and 
when  it  is  removed  the  soft,  plastic  composition  is  almost  as 
hard  as  terra  cotta  and  looks  like  that  material. 

The  vulcanizer  is  a  steam-heated  press,  which  looks  like 
an  exaggerated  letter-copying  press,  plus  a  cast-iron  square 
steam  boiler  under  the  lower  plate.  Pressure  is  applied  in 
two  ways  —  first,  by  a  central  vertical  screw  worked  with  a 
hand  wheel,  and,  second,  by  four  bolts,  one  in  each  corner, 
which  are  screwed  down  with  a  wrench. 

Steam  is  raised  by  gas  under  the  boiler  to  a  pressure  of 
seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Of  course  no  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  mold  when  it  is  drying  in  the  press,  for  it  is 
simply  laid  in  and  the  steam  is  turned  on. 

The  rubber  of  which  the  stamps  are  made  comes  to  the 
maker  in  sheets,  backed  up  with  thin  linen.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  the  pure  gum  with  the  sulphur  mechanically  mixed 
in  it.  A  square  of  this  rubber  is  laid  on  the  face  of  the 
mold,  the  rubber  down,  and  a  piece  of  tin  or  another  piece  of 
linen  is  laid  on  the  rubber. 

Then  the  mold  with  its  rubber  is  placed  in  the  vulcanizer, 
the  upper  platen  is  screwed  down  and  then  pressed  down 
farther  by  the  corner  screws.  The  pressure  forces  the  rub¬ 
ber  into  the  mold,  and  as  it  is  soft  it  fills  up  every  mark  and 
impression.  Steam  is  turned  on,  and  in  six  minutes  the 
rubber  is  vulcanized  and  “  set.” 

When  the  pressure  is  released  the  mold  is  laid  on  a  table 
and  the  vulcanized  rubber  is  peeled  from  it,  and  each  stamp 
is  cut  out  of  the  sheet  with  a  pair  of  shears. 

While  the  process  of  making  the  rubber  stamp  is  going 
on  a  second  workman  prepares  the  wooden  blocks  on  which 
the  rubber  is  mounted  when  the  stamps  are  made.  The 
wood — red  birch  and  cherry  —  comes  in  the  form  of  strips, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  varying  in  width  from 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  to  three  inches. 

Before  the  type  form  is  placed  in  the  press  an  ink  proof  is 
taken,  and  from  this  proof  the  workman  gets  his  measure¬ 
ments  for  each  stamp.  With  a  small  circular  saw  driven  by 
steam  power  the  wood  is  cut  to  the  different  sizes,  the  holes 
are  bored  for  the  handles,  and  the  handles  are  driven  in. 

The  wood  is  finished  with  varnish,  and  a  brass-headed 
tack  is  driven  in  one  side  of  the  block  to  mark  the  front. 
The  rubber  stamp  is  glued  to  the  wooden  block  with  a  com¬ 
position  of  gelatine  and  acetic  acid,  and  when  this  is  done 
the  stamp  is  finished.  The  same  glue  is  used  to  attach  the 
rubber  to  the  metal  self-inking  stamps. 

The  ink  used  for  rubber  stamps  is  made  of  glycerin  and 
aniline  color,  with  a  little  alcohol  in  it,  and  the  ink  pad  is 
made  of  a  piece  of  felt  stuck  to  a  block  of  wood  and  covered 
with  cloth.  Autographic  signatures  and  designs  which  can¬ 
not  be  made  by  the  compositor  are  made  by  an  engraver  or 
from  electrotypes. 

One  of  the  largest  rubber  stamps  ever  made  in  Chicago 
was  two  and  one-half  feet  long  and  one  and  one-half  feet 
wide.  It  was  not  used  as  a  stamp,  but  was  mounted  on  a 
cylinder  and  used  for  printing  paper  bags. 


Field’s  Laundry  Collection. —  Whenever  he  left  home, 
says  Curreiit  Literature ,  Mr.  Field  almost  always  refused 
to  carry  valise  or  any  linen  with  him,  and  when  in  need  of 
such  articles,  when  stopping  with  friends,  he  usually  helped 
himself  to  anything  he  could  find  that  would  fit  him.  In 
this  manner  he  soon  gathered  a  fine  collection  of  collars, 
cuffs,  shirts,  etc.,  bearing  initials  belonging,  in  many 
instances,  to  well-known  and  famous  men.  In  his  home  Mr. 
Field  had  a  big  trunk  filled  with  these  little  purloinings 
of  his. 


ITS  ARRIVAL  LOOKED  FOR  WITH  INTEREST. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  renew  my  subscription  for 
The  Inland  Printer.  “  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever,”  and  I  look  forward  to  its  arrival  each  month  with 
pleasurable  anticipations.  I  remember  the  efforts  of  the 
craft  twenty-five  years  ago  to  elevate  and  perfect  the  art, 
and  the  old  A/dine,  how  beautiful  it  seemed  the  perfection 
of  composition,  engraving,  and  presswork  ;  but  how  ancient 
they  seem  by  the  side  of  such  art  as  is  displayed  in  modern 
publications  of  the  same  sort !  As  a  conscientious  printer 
who  loves  his  art,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to 
perfect  it.—/.  E.  Hinds,  United  States  Printing  Company , 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 


W.  IRVING  WAY. 

HE  Chicago  Post  in  a  recent  issue  gives  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  W.  Irving  Way,  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  bibliographers  in  the  West  and  a  contributor 
for  some  years  to  The  Inland  Printer.  The  Post  says : 

“  W.  Irving  Way,  of  the  publishing  house  of  Way  & 
Williams,  Chicago,  is  known  to  collectors  of  rare  books  and 
fine  bindings  in  both  England  and 
America,  and  is  recognized  by  them 
as  one  of  the  best  authorities  upon 
all  lines  of  bibliomania  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  also  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  pub¬ 
lisher  for  whom  William  Morris, 
of  the  celebrated  Kelmscott  Press, 

London,  has  printed  a  book. 

“  Mr.  Way  was  born  in  Trenton, 

Canada,  February  24,  1853.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Upper  Canada 
College,  at  Toronto,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  from 
that  time  until  1889  he  was  continuously  in  the  railway  serv¬ 
ice,  beginning  as  a  clerk  in  the  Grand  Trunk  office  and 
working  up  to  the  position  of  private  secretary  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway,  with 
headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

‘‘In  1890  he  took  up  permanent  residence  in  Chicago  as 
the  general  western  representative  of  the  Forum  magazine. 
Two  years  later  he  became  the  representative,  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  under  his  own  name,  of  an  eastern  publishing  house 
which  issued  only  limited  editions  of  rare  and  costly  books. 

‘‘His  present  publishing  house  was  established  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  and  its  opening  was  preceded,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Way,  by  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  was  entertained 
by  Andrew  Lang  and  other  writers  and  collectors  of  books. 

‘‘Mr.  Way  was  made  a  member  of  the  Grolier  Club,  of 
New  York,  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence  and  has  all 
of  its  famous  publications.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Caxton  Club,  of  this  city,  of  which  he  is  librarian  and 
chairman  of  its  publication  committee.  He  is  also  one  of 
the  founders,  the  secretary,  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the 
publication  committee  of  the  Duodecimos,  an  exclusive  club 
of  book-lovers.  In  the  literature  of  bibliomania  and  book¬ 
binding  Mr.  Way  is  widely  known  through  his  contributions 
to  the  New  York  Independent,  the  Bookmati,  the  Dial  and 
The  Inland  Printer,  and  through  an  appreciation  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald  in  a  rare  edition  of  Fitzgerald’s  transla¬ 
tion,  ‘The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.’  His  private  col¬ 
lection  of  2,000  volumes  is  one  of  the  most  notable  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States  and  particularly  rich  in  ‘  association 
books.’  Mr.  Way  is  believed  to  possess  more  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscripts  and  rare  editions  of  the  late  Eugene  Field 
than  any  person  outside  of  the  poet’s  family.” 


The  second  annual  ball  given  by  Detroit  Job  Pressmen, 
Press  Feeders’  and  Helpers’  Union,  No.  17,  I.  P.  P.  U.,  will 
be  held  on  April  16. 
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DECORATIVE  HEADPIECE. 

From  wash  drawing"  by  Georgre  Spiel,  Chicago. 


matters  in  connection  with  art  publications,  during  that 
time  visiting  all  the  important  art  centers  of  Europe.  The 
reason  the  general  public  has  not  seen  more  of  Mr.  Spiel's 
creations  is  that  he  has  been  engaged  upon  special  art  works 
which  have  had  but  a  limited  circulation.  His  attention  is 
principally  given  to  high-priced,  limited  publications,  the 
last  of  the  works  he  had  anything  to  do  with  being  “Art 
and  Architecture,”  the  official  art  publication  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  One  of  these  editions,  limited  to  100 
copies,  originally  sold  for  $1,000  per  copy,  and  is  now  valued 
at  $2,250.  This  publication  was  issued  by  George  Barrie,  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1892  Mr.  Spiel  visited  all  the  capitals  of 


JMONG  new  things,  I  note  a  lathe- 
work  border  in  the  fine  bank-note 
engraving  style,  and  a  series  of  ini¬ 
tials  to  correspond,  by  J.  Manz  &  Co., 
Chicago.  Fully  recognizing  their  artistic 
merit  and  delicacy  of  execution,  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  their  practical  value  to 
the  ordinary  job  printer.  They  are  as  far 
as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  decorative 
types  now  in  fashion,  and  the  problem 
would  be,  if  either  border  or  initials  were 
used  in  a  job,  to  make  them  harmonize 
with  the  rest.  If  they  did  not,  the  result 
would  be  as  objectionable  as  a  litho  job 
with  letterpress  lines  patched  in. 

The  two  pages  of  specimens  by  the 
Indestructible  Type  Company,  of  Chicago,  shown  in  your 
November  issue,  are  interesting.  The  single  font  of  roman 
(10-point)  shows  a  sharp  and  clear-cut  face.  Its  breadth  of 
set  unfits  it  for  work  in  narrow  measure.  The  24-point 
titling  shows  a  bold  style  of  roman  more  in  vogue  formerly 
than  at  present,  but  which  is  thoroughly  good.  Apart 
from  any  special  quality  of  the  metal,  durability  is  assured 
by  the  avoidance  of  delicate  hair-lines.  The  face  03,  on 
12-point  body,  is  a  new  and  useful  variation  of  the  popular 
latin  styles ;  face  No.  2  is  a  solid  ornamented  sans,  a 
noticeable  feature  being  the  sharp  angles  of  some  of  the 
lower-case  characters.  The  script  is  well-formed,  but  I 


Europe  to  gather  the  necessary  material  for  the  book  in 
advance  of  the  paintings  being  sent  away  by  the  respective 
governments  to  the  exposition  at  Chicago.  This  enabled  the 
publishers  to  be  working  upon  the  book  without  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  would  necessarily  have  attended  the  work  had  it 
been  looked  after  when  the  pictures  were  received  here.  Mr. 
Spiel’s  drawing  is  correct,  his  coloring  good,  and  plates 
made  from  his  work,  either  in  line  or  half¬ 
tone,  always  show  excellent  results. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


GEORGE  SPIEL. 

THE  accompanying  sketches  in  half-tone  and  line  work 
were  reproduced  from  some  drawings  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  George  Spiel,  an  old 
Chicagoan,  who  has  been  away  from  the  city  for  some  time, 
but  has  recently  returned.  For  the  last  eight  or  nine  years 
he  has  been  abroad  studying  art  and  attending  to  business 


THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

From  wash  drawing'  by  George  Spiel,  Chicago. 
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do  not  find  one  effect  of  the  extra  thickening-  at  the  foot 
a  pleasing  one.  The  borders  are  varied  and  attractive, 
and  the  error  of  undue  elaboration  is  avoided.  It  is  the 
statements  and  claims  regarding  the  type  metal,  however, 
that  I  find  most  interesting.  “While  resembling  ordinary 
type  metal,  both  in  handling  and  in  appearance,  it  is  of 
an  entirely  different  composition,  there  being  no  article 
entering  into  its  composition  that  is  in  the  ordinary  type 

metal . It  is  lighter  than  type  metal,  giving  fifty- 

three  per  cent  more  characters  to  the  pound.”  As  for  its 
toughness,  it  appears  that  a  printer,  if  he  feel  inclined,  may 
nail  his  temporary  fittings  together  with  his  spare  sorts, 
and  find  them  none  the  worse  when  required  for  their  legiti¬ 
mate  purpose.  While  a  little  skeptical  as  to  this  latter 
quality,  I  cannot  help  regarding  this  new  alloy  with  some 
interest.  The  specimens  show  that  it  gives  as  sharp  a  face 
as  the  antimony  compound,  and  the  lightness  is  an  advan¬ 
tage.  Those  who  lift  heavy  book  and  newspaper  forms  will 
appreciate  a  reduction  in  weight  of  one-third.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  types  themselves,  and  to  hear  the  report  of  those 
who  have  given  them  a  fair  trial.  I  have  been  wondering 
what  the  effect  would  be  if  some  of  these  types  got  mixed  up 
with  stereotype  metal.  Probably  they 
would  float  and  have  to  be  skimmed  off 
unmelted. 

The  success  of  the  Jenson  series  has 
brought  out  a  rival  face  —  the  Mazarin. 
Like  the  Jenson,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  the  “golden  type” 
of  the  Kelmscott  Press. 
It  is  slightly  heavier  in 
face  than  the  Jenson, 
the  tail  of  the  comma  is 
smaller  —  almost  invis¬ 
ible,  and  the  hyphen  is 
of  a  flourished  form, 
sloping  upward.  Ap- 


spiff 


From  Pen  Drawing  by  George  Spiel. 


propriate  ornaments  and  initials  are  also  shown.  I  have 
seen  only  a  few  of  these,  but  the  initials  are  handsome,  and 
the  borders  have  a  richness  of  effect  which  is  very  pleasing. 

The  curiously  named  “  Eland kay  ”  series  of  the  Dickin¬ 
son  foundry,  in  nine  sizes,  6  to  18  point,  is  intermediate  in 
heaviness  of  face  between  the  Jagged  and  the  Outing,  and  is 
also  narrower  in  set.  In  general  character  it  resembles 
these  faces,  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  designer. 
Two  faces  are  cast  on  18-point,  three  on  12-point,  and  four  on 
6-point ;  all  lining  at  the  foot. 

The  Crescent  foundry  shows  a  new  script,  the  “  Shepard,” 
in  five  sizes,  18  to  48  point.  It  is  a  modernized  form  of  the 
old  engrossing  styles,  having  the  same  sharp  angles  and 
broken  curves,  the  down-strokes  thickening  at  the  foot  of 
the  letter. 

The  Tokyo-Tsukiji  foundry,  Japan,  have  sent  me  the 
first  number  of  their  specimen  serial,  dated  October,  1895, 
and,  like  the  examples  in  the  Japanese  trade  organ,  Press 
and  Paper,  it  shows  a  curious  blending  of  the  familiar 
European  or  American  designs  with  original  Asiatic  orna¬ 
ment.  This  is  noticeable  especially  in  combination  107.  Of 
the  fifteen  characters,  ten  are  unmistakably  Japanese, 
representing  flying  storks  with  a  background  of  foliage, 
and  curious  turtles  with  curling  waves  drawn  as  no  Euro¬ 
pean  artist  would  represent  them.  The  remaining  five 
characters,  supplying  the  boundary  borders,  are  adapted 
from  American  originals.  The  design  itself  is  not  suitable 


THE  MODEL. 

From  wash  drawing-  by  Georg-e  Spiel,  Chicago. 

for  a  running  pattern  —  in  fact  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  Japan¬ 
ese  design  equal  to  the  average  European  borders  for  con¬ 
tinuous  work.  The  principle  of  regular  repetition  is 
foreign  to  Japanese  ideas  of  art,  and  naturally  their  first 
attempts  at  original  designing  on  that  system  are  not  very 
successful.  Border  106  is  another  of  mixed  origin.  Char¬ 
acters  1  to  14  are  of  American  design  ;  the  remaining  eight 
(forming  a  two-color  design  of  four  characters)  are  wholly 
different  in  style.  The  design  is  a  grotesque  assemblage  of 
frogs,  toads,  and  indescribable  figures,  and  its  very  oddity 
compels  attention.  I  think  it  is  the  most  successful  Jap¬ 
anese  combination  that  I  have  seen.  In  vignettes  the  Jap¬ 
anese  excel.  I  note  some  good  mortised  borders  ;  and  a 
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series  of  nine  circular  tail-pieces  are  admirable.  In  four  of 
these,  vigorous  bird-forms  in  silhouette  are  so  treated  as  to 
occupy  the  allotted  space  with  admirable  decorative  effect. 

I  have  a  roll  of  specimens  from  the  Krebs  foundry, 
Frankfurt,  and  see  several  novelties.  I  have  already  noted 
the  Reklame-Kursiv,  a  heavy-faced  script,  originated  by  the 
house.  It  has  now  produced  a  “  Lichte  Reklame-Kursiv” — 
the  same  face,  solid  at  foot,  but  with  the  upper  half  opened, 
after  the  manner  of  the  well-known  Ancient  Gothic.  The 
effect,  when  the  two  faces  are  worked  in  register,  in  two 
colors,  is  striking.  Another  two-color  letter  is  the  Lichte- 
Renaissance,  a  familiar  face,  known  in  America  as  Modern 
Antique.  A  series  has  been  cut  in  delicate  outline,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  solid  face,  available  either  for  chromatic 
effects  or  for  light  work  in  one  color.  “Gloria”  is  the 


Mr.  William  Morris  will  soon  have  to  cast  about  for 
something  new.  The  Patent  Typefoundry,  London  (Shanks), 
shows  a  “Venetian  Old  Style”  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Jenson  and  Mazarin,  now  so  popular  in  the  United  States. 
He  may  say,  with  Tennyson,  now,  that  “  all  have  got  the 
seed,”  and  with  his  ornaments  so  freely  copied,  there  will 
be  little  to  distinguish  his  work  from  that  of  his  imitators. 
Messrs.  Shanks  show  also  a  Gallic  Old  Style,  much  like  the 
Elzevir  faces,  only  a  little  wider  in  set,  which  I  think  will 
become  popular.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  specimens  direct 
- — the  English  foundries  are  a  little  remiss  in  this  respect  — 
and  I  see  the  lines  I  refer  to  in  the  advertisements  in  your 
excellent  contemporary,  the  Printing  World. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  for 
No.  4  of  the  Typefounder ,  wherein  I  find  the  Mazarin,  the 
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From  wash  drawing  by  George  Spiel,  Chicago. 


name  of  a.  new  and  beautifully  cut  script.  It  is  shown  in 
four  sizes,  12,  16,  20,  and  28  point,  all  but  the  larger  having 
two  sizes  of  lower-case  to  the  same  caps.  From  the  size  of 
the  letters  I  conclude  that  the  descenders  are  kerned.  The 
two  kinds  of  lower-case  are  shown  in  combination,  the 
larger  face  being  used  for  emphatic  words.  The  script, 
which  is  of  the  old  standard  pattern,  reflects  more  than 
ordinary  credit  on  both  designer  and  engraver.  “  Renata” 
is  the  well-chosen  title  of  a  modernized  old  style  that  I 
think  will  become  popular.  It  is  shown  in  two  sizes,  8  and 
10  point.  In  style  it  greatly  resembles  the  Elzevir  face,  but 
is  somewhat  lighter.  It  is  a  pleasant  face  to  read,  having 
no  inharmonious  letters  to  distract  the  reader’s  attention. 
For  books  of  poetry,  or  dainty  circulars,'  programmes,  or 
publishers’  lists,  it  would  be  found  to  be  an  admirable 
body-letter. 


Racine  Circular,  and  the  Lightface  Era  used  as  body  letters. 
I  do  not  greatly  like  the  effect  of  the  Mazarin  for  continued 
reading.  My  own  experience  is,  that  anything  suggesting 
eccentricity  in  a  body-letter  draws  the  attention  from  the 
subject  to  the  dress  in  which  it  is  clothed.  Some  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  and  especially  the  points,  are  distracting  in  this  way. 
At  the  same  time,  for  circulars  and  art  work  generally,  the 
type  has  a  valuable  place.  The  points  in  the  Racine  are  too 
conspicuous  —  they  stand  out  as  in  typewriter  work.  The 
uniform  line  of  the  Era  makes  it  monotonous  in  a  large 
page.  In  a  paragraph  of,  say,  twenty  lines  leaded,  it  looks 
well.  This  plan  of  setting  out  new  faces  as  body  styles 
in  the  specimen  sheets  is  to  be  commended.  It  affords  a 
view  of  the  character  in  mass,  such  as  sample  lines  can 
never  give,  and  often  places  a  font  before  the  printer  in 
quite  a  new  light.  Of  this  I  find  a  good  example  on  page  6, 
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where  the  curious  Oliphant  Script  is  so  displayed.  In  its 
general  effect,  I  find  a  quite  unsuspected  resemblance  to  the 
old  historic  Civilite  faces,  the  first  scripts  ever  cut.  The 
resemblance  is  not  in  detail,  and  only  appears  in  the  mass. 

I  gave  no  great  thought  to  the  Oliphant  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  but  with  this  specimen  before  me  I  think  it  should 
take  a  premier  place  among  the  heavy-face  scripts.  The 
Wilkinson  foundry  has  already  given  an  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Civilite,  under  the  name  of  Cursive,  which  is 
unsurpassed  for  antique  work.  Those  who  prefer  a  modern¬ 
ized  style  should  buy  the  Oliphant.  Stationers’  Text, 
though  a  new  face,  reminds  me  strongly  of  an  English  letter 
by  Miller  &  Richard  —  Black  No.  2  —  which  has  figured  for 
many  years  in  their  specimen  book.  In  most  respects  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  older  face  —  there  is  a  certain  scragginess  about  the 
new.  It  is  in  seven  sizes,  6  to  24  point.  Is  “Menu” 
new  ?  Like  the  sanserifs,  letters  of  this  class  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  that  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  an  original  face. 
Menu  is  what  the  English  founders  would  call  a  light  latin, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  letter.  Three  faces  lining  on  6-point 
body,  one  on  8-point,  one  on  10-point,  and  two  on  12-point. 
The  full  series  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Plate 
Script  is  a  beautiful  letter  of  the  formal  style,  suitable  for 
the  large  class  of  customers  who  dislike  eccentricity  in  their 
work.  The  Mazarin  ornaments  are  at  once  fashionable  and 
artistic.  The  initials  are  also  in  good  taste.  I  think  their 
effect  would  be  much  improved  by  a  square  ground  in  color, 
leaving  the  initial  white.  Where  the  foliage  crosses  the  let¬ 
ter  the  tint  should  cross  also.  There  seems  rather  too  large 
a  proportion  of  white  in  the  background  for  single-color 
work,  whereby  the  initial  has  not  due  prominence. 

The  Crescent  foundry  has  some  artistic  designs  among 
its  new  borders,  some  of  which  are  supplied  for  two  colors. 
The  leaflet  border  numbered  8  is  simple  and  pretty,  and 
No.  10,  in  three  sizes,  somewhat  Japanesque  in  style,  is  a 
bold  design  admirably  adapted  for  antique  printing,  and 
possessing  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  set  in  two  ways, 
forming  a  broad  or  narrow  band  as  desired. 

Series  30-31  of  the  Inland  ornaments,  by  the  Inland 
foundry,  are  also  choice  little  vignettes  of  high  decorative 
value. 

The  Caslon  foundry,  London,  shows  the  completion  of 
its  pretty  series  of  condensed  sans  No.  6  with  lower-case 
down  to  long  primer.  This  is  a  very  full  and  useful  series. 
Additional  sizes,  pica  and  great  primer,  are  also  shown  of  a 
heavier  face,  No.  8.  Kenilworth  is  a  neat,  ornamented  let¬ 
ter,  with  initials  in  the  style  of  Monogram  Text.  I  cannot 
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KENILWORTH. 

say  certainly  whether  it  is  an  original  face,  but  it  is  a  use¬ 
ful  one  and  in  excellent  taste.  Each  size  has  an  extra  series 
of  floriated  caps. on  larger  body.  It  is  shown  in  four  sizes, 
12,  24,  30,  and  42  point.  The  justification  of  the  initial  caps 
will  be  a  drawback  In  actual  use.  An  American  founder 
would  have  kerned  them  at  head  and  foot.  I  find  that  the 
slight  disadvantage  of  kerns  in  such  cases  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  facility  of  composition,  and,  with  proper 
care,  breakages  are  very  rare. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  last  copper  hair  spaces  are  in  the 
market.  It  must  be  nearly  ten  years  since  I  urged  this  very 
reform.  Systematic  set  was  then  unknown,  and  large  fonts 
had  no  spaces  thinner  than  4  point  or  5  point.  I  advocated 
brass  spaces  of  1  point,  l'/2  point,  2  point,  and  3  point  for  all 
large  sizes;  but  my  recommendations  bore  no  fruit  —  at  the 
time.  I  believe  the  copper  spaces  will  meet  with  favor. 


Little  Barefoot. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  BIBLE  HISTORY. 

CONSIDERING  the  lives  of  many  great  men,  their 
modes  of  thought  and  the  foundation  of  their  educa¬ 
tion,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  book  to  which  they 
devoted  the  most  attention  in  their  earlier  and  later  years  was 
the  Bible.  As  an  example  of  terse  and  vigorous  style  literary 
critics,  of  whatever  persuasion,  point  to  it  as  a  model,  and 
among  our  latter-day  writers  there  are  confessedly  many 
who,  if  they  have  not  profited  by  its  teachings,  have  learned 
much  from  the  nervous  strength  of  the  ancient  inspired 
scribes.  A  very  great  personage  in  American  history  upon 
one  occasion  was  asked  what  he  considered  to  be  the  most 
important  thing  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man.  He 
looked  very  earnestly  at  his  questioner  and  replied,  slowly 
and  impressively,  “The  hereafter.”  From  whatever  stand¬ 
point  of  belief  or  unbelief  we  may  regard  it,  the  power  and 
interest  of  the  Bible  are  indisputable,  and  it  is  inherent  in 
every  mind,  for  the  satisfaction  of  reason  and  of  doubt,  to 
seek  and  know  what  impress  this  remarkable  book  has 
made  on  the  minds  of  men  of  affairs  how  it  is  regarded 
by  the  eyes  of  scholarly  investigation,  by  statesmen  who 
have  dealt  with  the  mighty  affairs  of  nations,  and  by  those 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  dissemination  of  its 
truths.  A  very  complete  and  exhaustive  review  of  the 
“People’s  Bible  History”  appeared  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  when  that  magnificent  contribution  to  Biblical 
literature  first  appeared.  The  sumptuous  production  of  this 
book  was  at  the  time  commented  on  and  the  desire  expressed 
that  a  cheaper  and  popular  edition  might  be  issued  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  creditable  to  the  enterprise  of  The  Henry 
O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago,  the  publishers,  that  this 
desire  has  been  met.  The  “People’s  Bible  History”  in  its 
present  form  will  be  the  companion  to  the  Bible  in  every 
family  in  the  land.  Open  the  book  where  we  will,  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  riveted  by  the  engrossing  interest  of  the  theme,  and 
the  clear,  strong,  and  simple  style  of  the  writers.  The 
popular  edition,  as  well  as  the  edition  de  luxe,  is  most  inter¬ 
estingly  and  copiously  illustrated  by  fine  half-tone  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  most  famous  scriptural  paintings  in  the 
world.  We  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  publishers 
to  reproduce  one  of  these  plates,  and  present  it  upon  page  72. 
The  new  edition  of  the  History  is  bound  in  several  styles 
and  furnished  at  prices  to  suit  the  convenience  and  taste 
of  all  purchasers,  particulars  regarding  this  being  fulty  set 
forth  in  pamphlet  just  issued. 
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HAGAR  SENT  AWAY. 


From  the  popular  edition  of  “The  People’s  Bible  History,”  published  by 
The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 
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PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

Embossing  Compositions. —  A  correspondent  writing 
from  Orillia,  Ontario,  asks  :  “  Are  the  embossing  composi¬ 
tions  so  much  advertised  of  any  practical  utility  when  zinc 
plates  are  not  used  for  female  dies?  If  so,  what  is  the 
process,  and  of  what  material  is  the  open  die  composed  ?” 
Answer.— -The  embossing  compositions  advertised  in  this 
journal  are  good  and  should  be  kept  on  hand  where  emboss¬ 
ing  is  done.  When  electrotype  or  stereotype  female  dies  are 
used,  the  male  dies  ma3r  be  made  of  leather  or  papier-mache. 
Any  material  harder  than  these  is  apt  to  wear  down  the 
edges,  etc.,  of  the  female  die.  To  more  fully  understand  the 
different  processes  of  embossing,  get  the  little  work  entitled 
“Embossing  Made  Easy,”  for  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer 
Company.  Price,  $1,  postpaid. 

To  Stop  the  Blur  on  Tops  of  Pages. —  From  a  printer 
in  Orillia,  Ontario,  we  received  the  following  :  “  How  can  I 
overcome  a  verjr  slight  ‘  blur  ’  on  the  heads  of  pages  next  to 
bar  of  chase  in  book  forms?”  Answer. —  You  are  either 
carrying  your  bed-bearers  too  low  for  the  form  or  else  more 
packing  on  the  printing  cylinder  than  is  necessarj\  Either 
fault  will  produce  a  blur;  so,  also,  will  a  loose  tyinpan. 
Indeed,  any  of  these  will  cause  slurring  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  pages.  Set  the  bearers  to  type-height,  and  use  only 
sufficient  packing  on  the  cylinder  for  make-ready,  and  have 
the  top  sheet  perfectly  tight  front  and  back,  and  you  will  get 
rid  of  blurring.  For  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
overcoming  difficulties  in  the  pressroom  we  recommend 
Kelly’s  handbook  entitled  “Presswork,”  to  be  had  by 
addressing  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  Price,  $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Why  Oil  Froths  on  Machinery. —  W.  D.  C.,  of  Berea, 
Kentucky,  writes:  “Can  you  tell  me  why  oil  froths  out  of 
the  holes  in  the  printing  presses  ?  We  have  been  using  pure 
sperm  oil  on  a  Golding  Jobber  No.  7.  In  our  isolated  region 
of  the  world  this  costs  us  less  than  some  of  the  other  oils 
which  we  would  have  to  send  off  for.  Will  this  oil  answer 
all  of  the  requirements  of  printing  presses?”  Answer. — 
Sperm  oil  has  a  great  tendency  to  do  just  as  our  correspond¬ 
ent  says  ;  for  its  natural  characteristics  trend  that  way. 
Sperm  oil  proper  is  the  product  of  the  Cachalot  —  sperm 
whale  —  which  has  in  its  head  a  large  cavity  in  which  is 
collected  an  oily  fluid,  which,  after  death,  concretes  into  a 
granulated  yellowish  substance  known  as  spermaceti.  This 
oil,  by  reason  of  its  granular  properties,  foams  or  froths, 
when  violently  agitated  or  excited  in  a  vessel  or  on  machin¬ 
ery.  The  agitation  produces  or  condenses  air,  which,  in 
escaping,  causes  the  fomentation.  An  oil  which  has  not  got 
this  peculiarity  is  preferable  for  use  on  fine  machinery  ; 
although  sperm  oil  when  mixed  in  proper  quantities  with 
other  suitable  oils  forms  a  very  good  lubricant.  Try  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  lard  oil  and  sperm  oil,  with  a  little  petroleum  oil 
added  to  this.  Shake  these  well,  so  as  to  incorporate  them 
thoroughly,  and  y.ou  can  get  over  the  frothing  fault. 

Printing  and  Registering  Handmade  Papers. — S.  P., 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  writes  :  “  Inclosed  find  sample  of 
programme  which  I  printed  according  to  article  on  ‘  Print¬ 
ing  and  Registering  Handmade  Papers,’  by  William  J. 
Kelly,  published  in  the  January  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  have  made  a  success  of 
printing  on  that  kind  of  paper.”  Answer. —  The  specimen 
sent  us,  a  sixteen-page  programme,  size  of  page  7  by  5)4 
inches,  showing  all  the  deckle  edges  on  the  right-hand 
margins,  is  an  exceedingly  well  printed  job,  in  black  ink, 


on  fine  handmade  paper.  The  register  of  the  work  is  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  is  almost  as  accurate  as  if  the 
feeding  and  presswork  had  been  done  on  smooth-edged 
paper.  Our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellence  of  the  work  and  on  the  accuracy  of  the  register 
of  the  pages,  the  composition  of  some  of  them  being  very 
difficult  in  arrangement,  so  far  as  in  any  way  aiding  the 
pressman  in  making  register  may  be  considered.  The 
specimen  before  us  is  certainly  a  thorough  test  of  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  method  of  registering  handmade 
or  untrimmed  stock,  and  a  perusal  of  the  subject  will  well 
repay  those  who  desire  to  accomplish  so  difficult  a  feat  in 
registering  as  is  there  laid  down  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

How  to  Remove  Dried  Inks  from  Rollers. — G.  A.  W., 
of  Frankfort  Station,  Illinois,  writes:  “Please  let  me  know 
how  to  remove  dried  inks  from  composition  rollers.  I  have 
been  using  a  set  of  rollers  for  black  and  color  work,  and 
once,  having  been  running  Bismarck  brown,  I  forgot  to  clean 
the  rollers,  letting  them  remain  so  for  some  time  (as  I  usu¬ 
ally  do  black  rollers) ;  but  when  I  next  got  to  them  I  could 
not  remove  the  ink  with  benzine.”  Answer. —  Forgetfulness 
of  duty  —  even  to  the  care  of  composition  rollers  —  is  often 
the  cause  of  much  sorrow  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  expense. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  pressman  is  the  faithful  care  of 
the  condition  of  printing  rollers.  Without  good  rollers  all 
efforts  to  do  good  work  are  futile,  and  we  feel  like  “  scold¬ 
ing  ”  anyone  who  neglects  them.  Then,  again,  we  do  not 
like  to  hear  or  know  of  a  person  using  a  set  of  rollers  for 
black  and  colored  inks;  for  that  is  wrong.  Rather  have  a 
set  for  all  dark  colors  of  ink,  and  another  set  for  the  lighter 
colors.  By  this  rule  we  can  be  assured  of  purer  colors  from 
the  inks  and  cleaner  work  on  the  stock.  Too  many  printers 
neglect  this  rule,  and  then  they  wonder  why  it  is  that  their 
colored  printing  does  not  look  as  bright,  cheerful  and  neat 
as  their  neighbor’s,  although  they  use  the  very  same 
quality  of  inks.  As  Bismarck  brown  is  a  very  hard  ink  to 
remove  from  composition  rollers  when  thoroughly  dried  on 
them,  our  remedy  may  not  accomplish  the  result ;  still  we 
give  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service  in  some  cases 
where  benzine  has  failed.  It  is  to  liberally  wash  the  face  of 
the  roller  with  strong  alcohol,  applying  it  with  a  clean  rag, 
until  the  ink  softens  and  comes  off  by  gentle  rubbing.  If 
alcohol  will  not  remove  the  ink,  then  the  next  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  renew  the  roller. 

More  About  Gummed  Label  Paper. —  In  the  March 
number  of  this  journal,  A.  D.  C.,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
asked  advice  regarding  the  best  way  to  keep  gummed  paper 
from  curling  up,  and  otherwise  trying  the  patience  of  the 
printer  when  he  is  obliged  to  print  on  it.  Since  giving  our 
own  experience  and  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
encountered,  the  following  “soothing”  remedy  has  been 
kindly  received  from  Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Ashland,  Ohio  : 
“In  reading  my  Inland  Printer  for  this  month,  I  came 
across  the  troubles  of  a  brother  printer,  who,  judging 
from  his  letter,  forgets  his  good  training,  and  cuts  off  a 
yard  or  two  of  swear-words  every  time  he  gets  a  job  to  be 
printed  on  gummed  paper.  A  fellow-printer  in  distress  has 
my  sympathy,  as  I  also  have  had  trouble  in  printing  on  this 
kind  of  stock.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  way  to  print  on 
this  kind  of  stock  (and  one  that  always  made  the  ‘  infernal 
stuff’ — the  gummed  paper —  work  the  most  satisfactory  for 
me)  than  to  keep  it  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  under  weight,  and 
to  sprinkle  the  floor  freety  with  water  around  the  press 
when  running  off  the  job.  The  wet  floor  takes  the  dryness 
out  of  the  room,  so  that  the  curling  will  not  be  as  much  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  before  the  floor  was  thor¬ 
oughly  wet.  By  following  the  advice  already  given  in  The 
Inland  Printer  of  March,  and  wetting  the  floor  as  sug¬ 
gested,  I  think_Mr.  A.  D.  C.,  of  Kansas  City,  can  print  his 
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gummed  labels  hereafter  with  a  swear-word  or  two  less.  If 
any  other  brother  printer  can  add  to  this  I  will  be  happy  to 
read  his  experience  in  a  succeeding  issue.” 

About  Embossing  on  Platen  Presses. — W.  M.  F.,  of 
Racine,  Wisconsin,  says  :  “  Could  you  inform  me  of  the 
best  method  of  embossing  on  platen  presses  for  small  work 
like  that  on  the  card  here  sent.  This  card  was  done  with 
the  use  of  whiting,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  good  in 
result  nor  the  whiting  practicable.  Is  it  best  to  have  dies 
made  at  the  electrotypers,  or  what  would  you  suggest  ?  ” 
Answer. —  The  card  is  neat  tj'pographically  ;  and  as  the 
type  used  for  the  male  and  female  impressions  is  correct, 
being  for  two  colors,  an  electro  cast  of  the  male  type  (that 
printed  in  red)  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  used  in 
embossing  up  both  the  black  and  red  line.  You  need 
instruction  in  embossing  methods.  Buy  ‘‘Embossing  Made 
Easy.”  Price,  $1,  postpaid. 


HORACE  TAYLOR. 

EV  den. 

O  artist  in  the  country  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with,  and  proficient  in,  every  branch  of  newspaper 
illustration  than  is  Horace  Taylor.  He  was  born 
in  Nokomis,  Illinois,  in  1865,  where  he  received  his  elemen¬ 
tary  education  and  became  familiar  with  those  homely  coun¬ 
try  characters  which  of  late  he  has  been  so  successful  in 
depicting.  From  1882  until  1887  he  was  a  student  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  last  two  years  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  assistant  instructor  in  perspective,  of  which  subtle 
science  he  is  a  master.  On  graduating  from  the  university, 
in  1887,  he  came  to  Chicago,  and  after  a  short  set-to  with  the 
designing  of  labels  for  tomato  cans  and  cracker  boxes,  he 


joined  the  art  staff  of  the  Daily  News ,  now  the  Record , 
under  the  veteran  and  able  Schmedtgen.  In  less  than  a 
year,  however,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Herald ,  with  which 
paper  he  has  worked  steadily  through  all  its  changes  of 
management  and  name,  up  to  the  present  time,  excepting  a 
few  months,  some  years  since,  when  he  and  Tom  Powers 
deserted  to  adorn  with  colored  cartoons  the  pages  of  the 
short-lived  but  brilliant  Light ,  that  failed. 

Taylor’s  works  that  have  attracted  most  attention  have 
been  those  appearing  in  series  or  groups,  such  as  the  “  holi¬ 
days  ”  and  “seasons,”  shown  about  two  years  ago;  then 


the  studies  of  village  character,  which  ran  for  quite  a  time, 
and  were  noticed  and  copied  by  many  papers  both  in  the 
East  and  West.  Later  the  Egyptian  friezes  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  Monday  mornings,  archasologically  correct  and 
brimful  of  humor,  the  best  things  in  this  line  that  have  been 
done  either  by  the  daily  or  weekly  press.  The  last  few 
weeks,  however,  we  find  him  taking  up  an  even  more  original 
line  in  the  connecting  of  the  prehistoric  man  of  the  stone  age 
with  comedy  of  everyday  life  of  the  present.  Taylor  is  a 
diligent  worker,  and  during  the  week  makes  many  happy 
hits.  His  cartoons  are  copied  by  the  largest  papers,  both  in 
America  and  across  the  water,  and  his  future  is  assured. 


PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

Quotation-marks.  — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De 
Vinne  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  pair  of  special  characters 
as  quotation-marks,  in  place  of  inverted  commas  and  apos¬ 
trophes.  His  proposed  characters  have  since  been  adopted 
for  the  “  Century”  magazine,  printed  in  his  establishment. 
They  are  like  pairs  of  small  parenthesis-signs,  and  stand 
about  level  with  the  top  of  lower-case  letters.  While  it  may 
be  doubted  that  there  is  any  need  to  discard  the  familiar 
inverted  commas,  it  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  substi¬ 
tuted  marks  would  look  better  if  placed  higher  up — level 
with  the  top  of  capital  letters.  Mr.  De  Vinne  has  not  pro¬ 
posed  any  other  change,  we  believe,  but  some  criticism  of 
the  present  method  of  marking  quota¬ 
tions  within  quotations  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  others.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  or  necessary  to  make  any 
change.  What  is  needed  is  intelligent 
understanding  of  this  very  simple 
matter  by  all  people,  especially  by 
proofreaders.  Thus,  some  have  said 
that  in  marking  a  third  quotation 
within  a  second  we  would  have  three 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning,  and 
at  the  close,  if  the  original  quotation 
ended  there  also,  three  apostrophes, 
then  one,  then  two;  as,  “I  said,  ‘He 
told  me,  ‘“You  do  not  know.’”’” 
Such  quoting  is  extremely  rare,  oc¬ 
curring  almost  too  seldom  to  be  worth 
a  second  thought ;  but  when  it  does 
occur,  the  second  inside  marks  should 
be  two,  not  three;  as,  “I  said,  ‘He 
told  me,  “  You  do  not  know.”  ’  ”  It 
does  not  pay  to  be  too  fussy. 

Indexing  Trade  Papers.  —  R.  R., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  writes:  “I  am  a 
proofreader  and  I  am  called  on  occa¬ 
sionally  to  index  the  yearly  volumes 
of  trade  papers.  I  find  that  frequently 
the  title  of  an  article  is  not  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  I  am  desirous  of  making  these  indexes  all  they  should 
be.  Can  you  give  me  any  suggestions  on  the  matter?” 
Answer. — Circumstances,  especially  of  space,  must  govern 
practice.  If  you  have  the  space  at  command,  it  seems  that 
an  index  would  be  more  helpful  by  means  of  each  important 
topical  entry  that  can  be  added.  A  mere  list  of  titles  of 
articles  is  a  table  of  contents,  not  an  index.  One  article 
may  well  afford  a  number  of  entries  for  the  index. 

Comma  or  No  Comma?  —  A.  D.  F.,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  asks:  “Is  the  comma  rightly  used  in  the 
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sentence,  ‘  I  left  Lewisburg  on  February  8,  for  Port  Trevor- 
ton  ’  ?  It  was  marked  in  on  a  proof.”  Answer.  — The  sen¬ 
tence  suits  me  much  better  without  the  comma,  even  when, 
as  in  the  clipping  sent,  it  includes  a  statement  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  going.  As  a  question  of  absolute  right  and 
wrong,  however,  a  positive  decision  could  not  be  justified, 
there  being  no  absolute  right  or  wrong  in  it.  One  very 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  omission  is  found  in  the  preva¬ 
lent  choice  of  what  is  called  “open”  punctuation — that  is, 
avoidance  of  really  unnecessary  use  of  commas. 

Figures  and  Fractions. — E.  R.,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  writes:  “Please  tell  me  whether  or  not,  for  general 
work — newspaper,  book,  or  cata¬ 
logue  —  all  figures  below  10  should 
be  spelled  out,  and  all  above  nine 
printed  in  figures.  Should  fractions 
be  spelled  out,  and,  if  so,  should  the 
hyphen  be  used,  as  in  ‘  two  and  one- 
half  ’  ?  ”  Answer. — The  “Vest  Pocket 
Manual  of  Printing”  gives  the  best 
answer  we  know  of  to  the  question 
about  figures,  as  it  does  in  many  other 
matters.  It  is  well  worth  its  price  to 
any  printer.  Here  is  part  of  what  it 
says  :  “  General  directions  as  to  the 

use  or  non-use  of  figures  can  hardly 
be  made  to  meet  all  cases  satisfac¬ 
torily,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  In  books 
of  a  general  character,  particularly 
novels,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of 
figures  as  much  as  possible.  In  gen¬ 
eral  matter  it  is  common  to  use  figures 
for  100  or  more,  except  in  the  case  of 
large  round  numbers,  as  ‘  a  thousand  ’ 
or  ‘  three  millions.’  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  however,  to  use  them  for  numbers 
of  ten  or  more,  and  their  use  is  prefer¬ 
able  in  giving  two  or  more  numbers 
together,  even  if  some  are  only  units.  In  statistical  matter 
all  numbers  should  be  in  figures.  Sums  of  money,  especi¬ 
ally  SI  or  more,  are  printed  in  figures  in  news-matter,  with 
the  exception  of  large  round  numbers  as  above.”  As  to 
fractions,  they  are  often  properly  spelled  out,  nearly  al¬ 
ways  so  in  general  matter.  In  statistical  matter  they 
should  not  be  spelled  out.  The  question  as  to  using  a 
hyphen  is  well  answered  in  Mr.  Root’s  letter  in  The 
Inland  Printer  for  March.  Use  of  the  hyphen  is  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  it  seems  stronger  than 
that  against  it. 

Directions  for  Indexing. —  The  following  reply  to  an 
inquiry  from  a  correspondent  asking  for  directions  for 
indexing  is  from  the  Scientific  American  :  “A  writer  says  : 
Having  had  to  index  29,000  words,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to 
speak  about  it.  In  the  first  place,  I  got  hold  of  a  somewhat 
stiffish  paper  (old  ledger  paper  is  excellent) ;  then  I  cut  it 
into  slips  of  different  sizes  (one  inch  by  two  inches  will  be 
about  right).  I  put  down  on  each  slip  a  word  or  sentence 
(depending  on  the  kind  of  index),  with  page  and  other  refer¬ 
ence  if  such  is  necessary.  When  every  word  or  sentence 
which  I  wanted  in  the  index  was  noted  down,  I  got  hold  of 
twenty-six  cigar-boxes,  which  I  lettered  from  a  to  z.  I  now 
distributed  those  slips  into  the  boxes.  This  done,  I  put  the 
contents  of  each  box  in  a  separate  paper  bag,  put  the  now 
empty  boxes  again  before  me,  got  hold  of  a  and  distributed 
all  slips  bearing  words  beginning  with  a  between  these 
boxes,  thus,  aa,  ab,  ac,  ad,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
This  done,  I  got  hold  of  aa  and  successively  ab,  ac,  etc.,  and 
distributed  those  slips  further.  When  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically,  I  pasted  those  slips  belonging  to  a  in  proper  order  on 


brown  wrapping  paper.  Having  treated  a  in  this  way,  I 
took  hold  of  b,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  It  took 
me  a  fortnight  (six  hours  a  day)  to  get  through  with  the 
distribution,  and  after  that  the  copying  took  me  several 
months.” 

Singular  Verb  with  Plural  Noun.  —  A  correspondent 
in  Marlette,  Michigan,  incloses  an  advertisement  containing 
the  sentence,  “  Failures  is  the  current  talk  now  days,”  and 
requests  an  opinion  as  to  its  correctness.  Answer. — The 
sentence  is  clearly  ungrammatical,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  violate  grammar  rules  in  this  way  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  writer  thought  of 


such  circumstances,  though  he  may  not  have  done  so.  If  he 
thought  of  a  number  of  individual  failures  in  the  plural 
sense,  and  wrote  “  is”  to  go  with  the  clearly  plural  sense 
of  the  noun,  he  did  not  express  his  thought  correctly.  But 
he  may  have  thought  of  “failures”  simply  as  one  subject 
of  talk,  and  this  would  at  least  so  far  justify  the  singular 
verb  as  to  leave  its  correctness  open  to  discussion.  We  may 
say,  “  ‘  Failures  ’  is  the  subject  of  his  lecture,”  and  reasona¬ 
bly  expect  that  no  one  will  criticise  the  expression.  Here 
are  three  such  sentences,  noted  within  a  half-hour’s  reading 
while  having  our  correspondent’s  question  in  mind  :  “The 
revived  Olympic  games  is  the  subject  of  two  articles.”  “A 
thousand  shares  of  short  interest  is  one  result  of  the  raid.” 
“  A  few  doses  is  sufficient.”  The  late  Prof.  William  Dwight 
Whitney,  author  of  “Essentials  of  English  Grammar,”  de¬ 
cided,  while  editing  the  Century  Dictionary,  that  “two 
and  two  is  four”  is  better  than  “two  and  two  are  four,” 
because  the  full  sense  is  “the  sum  of  two  and  two,”  or 
something  similarly  unifying  the  idea  of  “two  and  two.” 
The  sentence  above  questioned  would  be  better  if  written, 
“Failure  is  the  current  talk,”  but  “now  days”  instead  of 
nowadays  is  much  more  criticisable  than  the  verb. 

Punctuation-marks  Used  for  Emphasis  and  Decora¬ 
tive  Effect.  —  B.  C.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  sends  this  news¬ 
paper  clipping  on  the  subject  of  punctuating  advertisements, 
and  asks  for  criticism:  “Punctuation-marks  play  a  much 
more  important  part  in  the  art  of  advertising  than  many 
think.  In  advertising  pages  one  finds  the  interrogation- 
point,  exclamation-point,  quotation-marks,  and  other  points 
of  punctuation  used  quite  as  freely  and  as  intelligently  as 
in  the  so-called  higher  forms  of  literature.  Curiosity  and 
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wonder  go  hand  in  hand  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  run 
through  the  writings  of  novelists,  scientists  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  For  this  reason  both  the  interrogation  and  exclama¬ 
tion  points  play  a  significant  role  in  advertising.  The  mere 
presence  of  the  question-mark  nearly  always  excites  curios¬ 
ity,  while  the  ‘astonisher’  is  everywhere  regarded  as  the 
best  exponent  of  wonder  and  awe.  Hence  it  is  that  ad- 
smiths  make  free  use  of  these  two  marks  of  punctuation. 
In  the  work  of  preparing  copy  for  advertisements  there  is 
almost  such  a  thing  as  an  inquisitorial  art.  Some  questions 
are  asked  earnestly  and  sweety,  as  those  of  a  swain  wooing 
his  first  love  ;  some  are  fired  in  thirty-six-point  De  Vinne, 
occupying  a  full  line  across  a  wide  page,  and  make  one  feel 
as  though  there  is  lots  of  power  behind  them  ;  in  still  other 
instances  the  little  information-seeker  is  so  adroitly  used 
that  it  becomes  a  dispenser  of  knowledge  —  a  metamorphosis 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  most  skillfully  worded  an¬ 
nouncements.  By  the  use  of  an  exclamation-point,  the 
thought  in  a  line  can  be  made  stronger,  and  it  will  be  carried 


THE  PRINTER  LAUREATE. 

HE  question,  “Who  is  the  representative  printer  of 
these  United  States?”  tentatively  put  forward  in 
the  March  issue  of  this  magazine,  has  evidently 
excited  the  interest  of  the  trade,  if  the  letters  of  comment 
and  suggestion  received  may  be  taken  as  an  indication.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Campbell  Company  that  they  will  be 
glad  to  add  to  the  honors  of  the  elected  the  gift  of  one  of 
their  presses  certainly  gives  a  substantiality  to  the  honor 
which  the  nation’s  printers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
ferring  on  one  of  their  number.  In  consideration  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  of  placing  this  interesting  proposi¬ 
tion  before  the  printers  of  America,  we  have  decided  to 
defer  the  publication  of  particulars  of  voting  to  a  future 
issue.  Meantime,  we  trust  that  the  employing  printers 
throughout  the  country  will  consider  carefully  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  their  own  ideal  employing  printer,  and  compare 
that  ideal  with  the  most  fit  representative  of  the  art  preserv- 
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longer  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  When  appropriately 
employed,  the  little  wonder-inspirer  will  give  an  entire 
card  a  different  tinge  of  vivacity  and  make  ordinary  words 
stand  out  with  a  brighter  and  fuller  meaning.  One  could 
not  go  very  far  in  the  study  of  advertising  without  noticing 
not  only  the  omnipresence,  but  the  powerful  and  significant 
effects  with  which  quotation-marks  are  used.  From  the 
ancient  and  modern  literatures  quotations  are  taken  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  some  tale  in  an  advertisement.  As  a  rule, 
too,  quotation-marks  are  used  advisedly  in  the  announce¬ 
ments  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  article  or  a  name 
wider  publicity.  Under  the  skillful  manipulation  of  an 
expert,  the  inverted  commas  are  often  made  to  inject  addi¬ 
tional  life  into  an  otherwise  dull  and  commonplace  phrase.” 
Anszt/er.  — We  do  not  see  much  occasion  for  criticism,  except 
that  there  are  a  good  many  words  here  to  say  so  little  as 
they  do.  It  may  be  doubted  that  an  exclamation-point  will 
cause  a  line  to  be  carried  longer  in  the  mind  of  a  reader,  and 
the  “powerful  and  significant  effects”  of  quotation-marks 
are  also  open  to  question. 


P.  A.  Loersch,  the  Detroit  agent  for  The  Inland 
Printer,  is  about  to  publish  the  German  handbook  of  the 
Evangelical,  Lutheran,  and  Protestant  churches  of  that  city. 


ative  of  their  acquaintance.  By  this  means,  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  interesting  character  of  this  unique  election  will 
be  arrived  at.  The  enthusiasm  already  shown  is  a  gratify¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  fraternal  feeling  which  prevails  in  the 
trade,  as  the  election  appeals  alike  to  the  social  and  business 
friendship  of  those  associated  in  the  art  of  printing.  We 
desire  to  assure  our  readers  that  their  letters  regarding  this 
matter  have  been  and  are  appreciated,  and,  as  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  general  interest,  all  communications,  particularly 
letters  of  suggestion,  will  have  our  careful  consideration. 

A  HINT  TO  PRINTERS. 

A  pretty  effect  can  be  made  by  printing  a  card  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  clipping  pasted  Jipon  it.  That  portion  of  the  type 
which  it  is  desired  to  show  can  be  underlaid  by  a  thick 
card,  and  then  printed  in  the  ordinary  way.  After  printing, 
the  edges  of  the  impression  can  be  raised  with  a  sharp 
penknife  to  make  a  very  capital  counterfeit  of  a  clipping 
smoothly  pasted  on  a  card.  If  only  the  right-hand  end,  for 
instance,  be  left  irregular,  the  work  can  be  done  very 
quickly.  To  add  to  the  effect,  the  margin  may  be  printed 
with  some  tint,  a  piece  of  patent  leather  being  cut  out  the 
right  shape  and  mounted  like  a  tint  block. —  The  Clipping 
Collector. 
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24  A  50  a  8-Point  Gracilis  $1.80 
COSMOPOLITAN  MONEYED  INTERESTS 
Exert  Influence  Directing  Dollars  into  Empty  Pockets 
1234567890 


20  A  42  a  10-Point  Gracilis  $1.90 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Placerville  Association  Extremely  Successful 
1234567890 


15  A  30  a  12-Point  Gracilis  $2.35 

SOMETHING  VERY  GOOD  ENTRANCING  MUSICAL  GEMS  BY  BEETHOYEN 
Appreciated  by  Both  Old  and  Young  1 2*34 


15  A  30  a 


14-Point  Gracilis  $2.75 

SACRAMENTO  ELECTRIC  POWER  COMPANY  CAUSES  NEW  ERA 

Dawn  on  California  State  Capitol  1895 


12  A  24  a 


18-Point  Gracilis 


$2.75 


TERRIBLE  COLLISION  OF  RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES 
Baggagemen  and  Conductors  Association  96 


8  A  10  a 


24-Point  Gracilis 


$2.85 


EXPERIMENTING  IS  EDISON'S  OCCUPATION 
Lured  by  Love  of  Knowledge  18 


6  A  12  a 


30  Point  Gracilis 


$3.50 


SAN  FRANCISCO  Headletter  13 


5  A  10  a 


30-Point  Gracii. is 


$4.00 


STANDARD  Money  153 


4  A  8  a 


42-Point  Gracilis 


$5.00 


MURDER  Minerva  62 


4  A  7  a 


48-Point  Gracilis 


$0.00 
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ENGINES  Rich  34 

Companion  Series  to  Latin  Antique  and  Latin  Condensed.  Cast  to  Standard  Line  by 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale  by  BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago;  CRESCENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

Chicago;  STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Chicago;  INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  St.  Louis; 

H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Boston;  KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Philadelphia.  J, 

4* 


4* 

4- 

4* 


24-Point  Pacific  Border  No.  244,  3  Feet,  $1.05. 
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MORRIS  OLD  STYLE  SERIES. 

Originated  by  TUB  GRESGEINT  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  349  &  351  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  THE  MAN¬ 
UFACTURE  OF  TYPE,  o*  o*  o*  o* 


STANDARD  Lining  System.  A  glance 
at  specimen  sheets  issued  during  re¬ 
cent  years  clearly  shows  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  something  of  this 
description,  which  has 
led  to  ever  recurrent 
attempts  to  solve  the 
problem ;  these  efforts 
have  been  sporadic  and 
inconsistent,  however, 
and  failure  to  take  into 
account  all  conditions 
has  rendered  the  result 
unsatisfactory.  All  our 
types  are  on  Standard 
Line,  therefore  faces  of 
all  letters  on  the  same 
body  line  together  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  difficult  to 
enumerate  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  system, 
but  can  mention  that 
it  is  now  possible  to 
line  any  Italic  or  Title 


8  Point  24A  50a,  $2.50 
25  pound  fonts  $20.00. 


24  Pt.  Border  No.  14,  3  feet  $1.65. 


THE  MORRIS  OLD  STYLE 
SERIES  &  CRESCENT  ART 
BORDERS,  o*  o*  u*  o* 


PECIMEN  sheets  issued  for 
the  past  few  years  show  a 
constant  demand  for  types 
of  this  order,  and  as  the  aim  of 
the  Crescent  Type  Foundry  is 
always  keep  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  this  series  has  been 
produced.  It  will  be  completed 
in  all  sizes  from  6  to  48  point, 
is  made  by  skilled  workmen, 
is  cast  from  the  hardest  metal 
and  on  the  latest  improved  ma^ 
chinery.  All  type  faces  made 
by  this  foundry  are  cast  on  the 
Standard  Line  invented  by  the 
Inland  Type  Foundry,  of  Saint 
Louis,  Missouri,  and  adopted 
by  their  permission. 

12  Pt.  Morris  Old  Style  18A  30a 
$2.75.  25  pound  fonts  $13.50. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
STANDARD  LINE,  i  i  i 


TANDARD  Lining  System. 
A  glance  at  specimen  sheets 
of  recent  years  clearly  shows 
an  increasing  de-- 
mand  for  a  system 
of  this  description, 
which  has  led  to 
ever  recurrent  aU 
tempts  to  solve 
the  problem;  these 
efforts  have  been 
inconsistent,  how-' 
ever,  and  failure  to 
take  into  account 
all  conditions  has 
rendered  the  result 
unsatisfactory. 


10  Point  20 A  40a 
$2.50.  Font  of  25 
pounds  $16.25. 


36  Point  Border  No.  25,  1  foot,  $1.10. 


KEPT  IN  STOCK  AND  FOR  SAI.E  BY  THE  FIRMS  NAMED  AT  BOTTOM  OF  OPPOSITE  PAGE. 
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ORESCENT  ART  BORDERS 

Made  by  TUB  CRESCENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  349  Sc.  351  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


18  Point  No.  18. 
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4^*  18  Point  No.  17. 


18  Point  No.  13. 
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24  Point  No.  18. 
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24  Point  No.  19 
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Crescent  T  ype  Fovndry 


^  Prices  of  All  Borders: — 36  point  1  foot  $1.10;  24  point  3  feet  $1.65;  18  point  5  feet  $2.00; 

12  point  5  feet  $1.60;  6  point  5  feet  $1.50. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

18  Point  No.  22. 

KEPT  IN  STOCK  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  FIRMS: 


Inland  Type  Foundry,  St.  Tonis,  Mo. 
Keystone  Type  Foundry,  Philadelphia. 
Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco. 


Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 
Conner,  FendlER  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Dominion  Printers  Supply  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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CONDENSED  WOODWARD 


5a  4A,  $9.50 


(Patent  Pending) 


60-Point  Condensed  Woodward 


L.  C.  $4.10;  C.  $5.40 


LEADING  Fashion  1$ 


8a  5A,  $7.25 


48-Point  Condensed  Woodward 


L.  C.  $3.55;  C.  $3.70 


STANDARD  LINE  TYPE 
Best  for  Quick  Printers  96 


HitHH 

\  Border  No.  1266 

\  4lll| \  1 

«S 

5^  24-inch  fonts,  $1.00  ^ 

OUR  STANDARD  LINE  TYPE 

Is  in  stock  and  for  sale  by  Standard  T ype 
Foundry,  Chicago;  Crescent  Type  Foun¬ 
dry,  Chicago;  Freeman,  Woodley  &  Co., 
Boston;  Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia;  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co., 
New  York;  and  Dominion  Printers’  Supply 
Co.,  Toronto. 

8a  6A,  $5.00 


36-Point  Condensed  Woodward  L.  C.  $2.30;  C.  $2.70 


SUPERIOR  FACES  MADE 
Elegant  Condensed  45 


18-Point  Condensed  Woodward 
16a  10A,  $3.20  L.  C.  $1.60;  C.  $1.60 

UNIFORMITY  DESIRED 
Meeting  Demand  63 

14-Point  Condensed  Woodward 
22a  14A,  $3.00  L.  C.  $1.50;  C.  $1.50 

PACE-MAKERS  OF  FASHION 
Inland  Type  Foundry  70 

12-Point  Condensed  Woodward 
28a  18A,  $2.80  L.  C.  $1.40;  C.  $1.40 

EXHIBITION  OF  POPULAR  STYLES 
Furnished  on  Standard  Line  84 

Smaller  sizes  of  Condensed  Woodward  in  preparation.  —  Also  6-Point  and  18-Point  Borders  similar  to  those  here  shown. 

Made  on  Standard  Line  by  the  INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  217-219  Olive  St.,  Saint  Louis 


30-Point  Condensed  Woodward 
10a  6A,  $4.30  L.  C.  $2.20;  C.  $2.10 

LINING  TYPES 
Perfected  10 


24-Point  Condensed  Woodward 
12a  8A,  $3.50  L.  C.  $1.70;  C.  $1.80 

LINER  HEADLINE 
Buying  This  32 


INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


24-Point  Border  No.  2466;  Fonts,  containing'  24  inches,  each,  $1.60 
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CO  Point-5  a  1  A  -$8  50 


Che  Abbey  Cext 
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Spooks!  from  tbefr  pages 
tbe  great  writers  of  the 
past  look  out  upon  us  in  ail 
tbeir  grandeur  and  beautp 


12  Point-30  a  12  A-$2  75 


Dutp  compels 
our  dailp  path 


21  Point-18  a  G  A— $3  50 


Rooks!  trim  light 
3?  bouses  erected 
on  tbe  great  sea  of 


18  Point — 20  a  8  A-$3  25 
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TEN  POINT  ABBEY  TEXT. 
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vpe  should  esteem  it  a  great 
yy  privilege  to  spend  an  even= 
ing  with  Shakespeare  or  Bacon, 
if  such  mere  possible.  But,  if 
me  mere  admitted  to  the  pres 
ence  of  one  of  these  illustrious 
men,  me  perhaps  might  find 
him  in  trouble,  oppressed  mith 
meariness,  or  under  the  shadom 
of  sad  thoughts.  Co  us  the 
oracle  might  be  dumb,  and  the 
light  eclipsed.  But,  mhen  me 
take  domn  one  of  their  volumes 
me  run  no  such  risk,  here  me  48*  4b 
have  their  best  thoughts,  em=  WW 
balmed  in  their  best  words; 
immortal  gems  of  poetry,  met 
mith  Castalian  dems,  and  the 
golden  fruit  of  wisdom  that  had 
long  ripened  on  the  bough  be= 
fore  it  mas  gathered,  here  me  *98*  *98* 
find  the  growth  of  the  choicest  W  W 
seasons  of  the  mind,  mhen  mor= 
tal  cares  mere  forgotten,  and 
mortal  weaknesses  mere  sub= 
dued;  and  the  soul,  stripped 
of  its  vanities  and  its  passions 
lay  bare  to  the  finest  effluences 
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prilbilege  to  spend 
an  evening  mith  Sbakcs= 
peare  or  Bacon,  if  sucb 
mere  possible.  But,  if 
me  mere  admitted  to  tbe 
presence  of  one  of  these 
llustrious  men,  me  per= 
baps  might  find  him  in 
trouble,  oppressed  mith 
meariness,  or  under  the 
shadom  of  sad  thoughts 
Co  us  the  oracle  might 
be  dumb,  and  the  light 
eclipsed.  But,  mhen  me 
take  domn  one  of  their 
polumes,  me  run  no  such 
risk.  Bere  me  haue  their 
fine  thoughts,  embalmed 
in  their  best  mord$;im= 
mortal  gems  of  poetrp, 
met  mith  Castalian  dem 


•98*  i9B*  «9B*  «9B*  46.  48.  48.  48.  «9B*  48.  46 
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50  a  18  A— §2  50 

The  Series  consists  of  8, 10, 12,  18,  24,  30,  3G,  48  and  60  Point. 


from  the  Antique 

pages  speak  great 


30  Point— 16  a  5  A— $4  50 


Established  1804. 


40  a  15  A— $2  50 

If  you  have  not  seen  Headline  No.  2  write  for  specimens. 


Cbis  is  a  Series 
Incomparable 


>  Point— 12  a  5  A— ®5  00 


Branches:  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 


Not  in  The  Trust. 


48  Point — 8  a  4  A — $7  00 


fl.  D,  Farmer  &  Son 


TYPE  FOUNDING  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Figures  with  all  Fonts. 


IN  STOCK  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  OUR  CHICAGO  HOUSE,  111  &  113  QUINCY  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

1-6 


Columbus  Initials 

30  POINT . $2  00 

48  .  3  00 

60  .  4  00 


(Columbus  No.  2 


PATENTED 


3  A  4a  $12  35 


Gash  ONE 


36  POINT  WITH  60  POINT  INITIALS 


I  ©UP  ^ong 


3  A  5  a  $9  35 


FINE  Horses 


24  POINT  WITH  48  POINT  INITIALS 


[fashion  QcfllNT 


36  POINT 


5  A  8  a  $8  00 


Guarded  HOMES 


18  POINT  WITH  36  POINT  INITIALS 


bLEVEN  Recitations 


10  A  15  a  $7  05 


Reward  BRAVE  Soldier 


18  POINT 


15 A  20a  $6  10 


Welcome  ROMANTIC  Authors 

1234567890 

FONTS  CONTAIN  THE  ABOVE  /* 

capitals  only  V£>  The  Columbus  No .  2  and  Columbus  Outline  make  a  fine  effect  when  one  is  printed  over  the  other  in  different  colors  or  shades 

...American  Type  Founders  Go... 


Columbus  No.  2— Additional  Sizes 


12  POINT  25  A  35  a  $4  25 

REIGNING  SENSHTI0N 
Clothing  Sale 

The  public  has  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  bargains  offered  at  these  sales. 
It  is  a  pure,  unadulterated  sacrifice 
sale,  and  great  reductions  are  the 
result.  The  prices  at  this  store  are 
always  reasonable,  but  at  the  sale 
now  going  on  they  are  astonishing, 
and  no  one  who  really  appreciates 
values  will  fail  to  take  advantage 

December  23, 1958 


8  POINT  30  A  45  a  $3  50 

NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 
In  Four  Volumes 

Obsolete,  foreign  and  slang  words  are 
only  given  place  when  need  seemed  to 
demand  It.  In  the  retention  of  slang 
words  judgment  has  been  exercised  to 
select  only  those  which  have  already 
become  a  part  of  the  language  or  which 
promise  to  do  so.  A  further  saving  of 
space  has  been  accomplished  by  omits 
ting  the  etymologies  of  rare,  obsolete, 
and  dialectic  words.  The  arrangement 
of  the  definition  Is  very  convenient,  and 
greatly  promotes  a  quick  fulfillment  of 
the  purpose  for  which  a  dictionary  Is 
made.  The  style  of  grouping  is  much 
better  than  that  of  any  other  dictionary 

13,728  Copies  for  Sale 


15  POINT  18  A  25  a  $5  00 

MIXED  DRESS  GATHERINGS 
. .  Parlor  Games . . 

Latest  Eastern  Society  Fads  reach  the  West 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  newest  forms 
of  Evening  Pastime  distributed  gratuitously 

Drawing=Room  Entertainment 
1234567890 


6  POINT  35  A  50  a  $3  25 

AU@TI0N  SALE  ©F  REAL  ESTATE 
Magnificent  Location 

This  valuable  property  is  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  district,  on  the  main  street  to 
the  Railroad  Station,  Court  House,  and  City 
Hall.  A  superb  location  for  a  theatre,  hotel, 
stores  or  offices,  and  the  building  now  on  the 
site  can  be  altered  at  small  cost,  as  Its  con« 
struction  Is  peculiarly  adapted  for  alteration. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  corners  for  sale  In 
the  business  district,  and  the  opportunity  it 
affords  for  a  good  paying  investment  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  deal  in  real 
estate.  In  its  present  condition  the  rent  for 
the  past  twelve  years  has  averaged  Thirteen 
Thousand  Dollars  per  annum.  It  ad  joins  the 
Northern  Railway  office  building,  and  can  be 
easily  converted  into  convenient  quarters  for 
theatrical  troupes.  This  choice  realty,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  so  many  purposes,  can  be 
inspected  every  day  before  the  sale,  which  is 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1935 


10  POINT  26  A  40a  $3  75 

AMUSEMENT  PALACE  OPENED 
Handsome  Structure 

The  New  Auditorium  opened  its  doors  to 
the  public  for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
evening  last.  It  has  all  modern  improve^ 
ments  and  appliances,  it  being  the  desire 
of  the  management  to  have  a  first-class 
play-house  in  every  respect.  The  interior 
decorations  show  wonderful  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  freseoers,  while  the  chairs  In 
all  parts  of  the  house  are  a  marvel  in  the 
way  of  upholstery.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  making  the  building  strictly 
fire-proof,  in  which  respect  it  Is  a  wonder 

Seating  Capacity,  4952 


...Branches  in  Eighteen  (Cities... 


COLUMBUS  PRINTING  PRESSMEN’S  UNION,  NO.  62,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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COLUMBUS  PRINTING  PRESSMEN’S  UNION,  NO.  62. 

By  the  courtesy  of  C.  D.  Wilson,  president  of  Columbus 
Printing-  Pressmen’s  Union,  No.  62,  Columbus,  Ohio,  we  are 
pleased  to  present  a  half-tone  reproduction  of  all  of  the 
members  of  that  union,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Morg-an 
and  Mr.  Hill,  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken.  This  union  was  instituted  October  21, 
1892,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  I.  P.  P.  U.  of  North 
America.  Readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  in  all  parts  of 
the  counti-3',  as  well  as  in  Columbus,  will  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  members  of  this 
progressive  organization.  From  Mr.  Wilson’s  letter  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Pressman ,  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  to  enable  friends  to  locate  the  different  individuals 
in  the  group:  “Beginning  at  the  left  of  the  top  row  follow 
from  left  to  right,  straight  across,  then  from  right  to  left  on 
second  row;  and  follow  same  plan  for  remaining  two  rows. 
The  photograph  represents  the  following  gentlemen  :  John 
E.  Engler,  Howard  Vance,  George  Lakin,  Mr.  Cowlej', 
George  Schwartz,  Ed  Schaeffer,  Theo.  Hoffman,  Irwin 
Zealer,  Charles  Kochendorfer,  William  Zook,  S.  A.  A.; 
J.  W.  Butterfield,  treasurer;  C.  D.  Wilson,  president;  Edw. 
Rowland,  vice-president;  Paul  Hardestj^  secretary  ;  Charles 
Weinrich,  George  Watson,  R.  Davis.” 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  MORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard" 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 

Boxwood  Blocks  for  Wood  Engraving. — K.  S.,  New 
York,  asks  :  “Where  can  boxwood  blocks  for  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  be  obtained.”  Answer. —  V.  Grottenthaler  &  Co.,  621 
Commerce  street,  Philadelphia,  Penns3'lvania. 

Gravers  for  Wood-Engraving.—  K.  K.,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois,  wants  to  know  where  he  can  procure  gravers  for 
wood  engraving.  Answer. —  Goodnow  &  Wightman,  63  Sud¬ 
bury  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  or  Weber  &  Co.,  1125 
Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  number  of  the  American  Process  Review  is  at 
hand.  As  its  name  indicates  it  evidently  does  not  intend’ to 
publish  original  matter  but  review  that  already  in  print. 
The  frontispiece  is  claimed  to  be  made  from  nature  in  three 
colors,  and  the  editor  says  :  “  It  is  one  of  the  best  samples  of 
three-color  work  we  have  seen.”  Mr.  George  W.  Gilson 
may  not  have  seen  the  examples  of  three-color  work  in 
previous  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Or  if  he 
really  believes  this  exhibit  of  his  true  in  the  slightest  to 
the  colors  of  nature,  then  it  would  be  charitable  to  say  he  is 
color-blind. 

Process  Journals. —  It  is  flattering  to  The  Inland 
Printer  to  find  it  was  the  first  American  journal  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  increasing  importance  of  photo-process  engraving, 
not  only  to  those  engaged  in  the  work,  but  to  printers  and 
publishers  as  well.  It  inaugurated  a  special  department 
under  the  title  of  “  Process  Work,”  and  now  come  to  hand 
two  monthly  publications  devoted  entirely  to  process  work. 
The  American  Process  Review ,  from  the  Nesbitt  Publishing 
Company,  limited,  Toronto,  Canada,  is  edited  b3r  Mr. 
George  W.  Gilson.  The  second  number  is  an  improvement 
on  the  initial  one.  It  aims,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  review 
the  original  matter  of  others.  “  The  Practical  Process 
Worker  ”  is  published  b3'  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  of 
New  York.  It  is  undoubtedly  edited  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Woodbury,  of  the  Photographic  Times,  which  is  a  guarantee 
of  its  value,  for  Mr.  Woodbury  is  a  painstaking  worker 
thoroughly  conversant  with  photo-mechanical  processes. 
From  across  the  water  we  receive  the  Process  Photogram,  of 


London,  a  marvel  of  excellence.  Another  exceeding^-  valu¬ 
able  publication  from  the  British  capital  is  Process  Work. 
It  has  heretofore  been  entitled  “A  Months  Circular  for 
Workers  in  Photo-Mechanical  Processes,”  but  will  be 
enlarged  and  published  as  Process  Work  and  the  Printer, 
the  idea  being  not  only  to  give  points  about  making  process 
plates,  but  to  educate  the  British  printer  into  the  best  wa37s 
of  handling  them.  That  he  needs  education  no  one  can 
deny. 

Copper  Plate  Printing. —  F.  P.,  Portland,  Oregon, 
asks:  “1.  How  to  till  an  engraved  copper  plate  with  ink 
ready  for  printing?  2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  clean  the 
surplus  ink  from  surface  after  filling  and  leave  all  the  cuts 
filled?”  Answer .—  1.  To  fill  the  lines  of  an  engraved  cop¬ 
per  plate  use  a  “plate”  ink  and  a  soft  roller  made  of  flannel, 
these  are  usually  made  by  plate  printers  themselves.  2.  To 
remove  the  surplus  ink  from  a  large  copper  or  steel  plate, 
it  is  first  wiped  with  a  good-sized  ball  of  common  mosquito 
netting,  then  with  coarse  cheese-cloth.  The  last  trace  of 
ink  is  polished  from  the  plate  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
whiting.  The  palm  used  in  polishing-  the  plate  is  first 
coated  with  ink  and  then  pressed  into  the  whiting  until  it 
takes  up  all  the  whiting  it  will.  To  see  a  card-plate  printer 
at  work  the  operations  seem  easy,  but  upon  trial  it  will  be 
found  that  it  requires  a  deftness  only  acquired  after  long 
practice. 

Remedies  for  Process  Troubles. — “Puzzleson,”  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  asks  more  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
troubles  in  process  work  than  would  require  several  pages 
of  The  Inland  Printer  to  reply  to.  By  following  closely 
the  instructions  in  Mr.  Jenkins’  series  of  papers  on  process 
work  he  will  find  most  of  his  difficulties  cease.  He  will 
find  the  following  of  service  in  answer  to  a  few  of  his 
queries  :  1.  Use  white  of  fresh  eggs  in  preference  to  dr3r 
albumen,.  2.  The  half-tone  enamel  film  leaves  the  plate 
usually  because  the  surface  of  the  copper  was  not  freed 
thoroughly  from  grease  before  coating.  3.  The  dragon’s- 
blood  powder  sticks  to  the  etched  portions  of  the  zinc  plate 
because  of  the  roughness  of  the  latter’s  surface,  due  to 
impurities  in  the  zinc  not  dissolving  in  the  etching  bath  — 
remedy,  is  to  use  pure  zinc.  4.  There  would  be  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  using  gum  arabic  in  place  of  fish  glue  or  albumen 
for  sensitizing  metal  plates. 

The  Theory  of  the  Half-Tone  Screen. —  From  E. 
Deville,  Surveyor-General  of  Canada,  received  a  cop37  of  his 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  on  “The 
Theor37  of  the  Screen  in  the  Photo-Mechanical  Process.” 
This  is  his  definition  of  the  half-tone  process  :  “  The  object 
of  the  process  is  to  break  the  continuous  tones  of  an  original 
into  equivalent  tones  consisting  of  white  and  black  dots 
suitable  for  printing  in  the  typographic  press.  For  this 
purpose,  the  original  is  copied  in  the  camera,  but  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  a  screen  is  inserted 
consisting  of  minute  opaque  and  transparent  figures  ;  it  is 
adjusted  to  project  a  diffused  shadow  over  the  plate,  the 
light  being  strongest  under  the  transparent  parts  and  weak¬ 
est  under  the  opaque  parts,  with  varying  degrees  of  inten¬ 
sity  between.”  The  remainder  of  the  sixty-one  pages  of  the 
pamphlet  is  largely  a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  checkerboard  half-tone  screen  of  which  Mr. 
Deville  is  the  inventor. 

Silver  Markings  on  Negatives  —  Re-Etching  Half- 
Tones. —  Charles  W.  Lewis,  24  Salem  street,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  :  “  Will  3Tou  kindly  tell  me  what  causes  an 
irregular  deposit  of  silver  that  forms  on  my  plate  during 
exposure  and  can  be  washed  off  with  cotton  ?  It  is  a  new 
trouble  and  I  can’t  seem  to  account  for  it  ;  also  what  is  a 
good  formula  for  re-etching  copper  half-tones?  ”  Answer. — 
The  markings  are  due  to  not  draining  the  plate  thorough^ 
before  exposure.  Draw  the  plate  slowly  from  the  silver 
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bath.  Drain  well.  Rest  the  lower  edge  on  clean  blotter. 
Wipe  the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  free  of  silver  solution, 
also  the  back  of  the  plate.  See  that  there  are  no  silver  drip¬ 
pings  in  the  plateholder,  then  try  a  negative  and  that  trouble 
will  be  gone.  About  re-etching  half-tones :  I  thicken  the 
chloride  of  iron  with  gum  arabic  and  paint  this  thickened 
etching  solution  on  the  portions  of  the  copper  half-tone 
requiring  rebiting,  washing  of  the  plate  under  the  tap,  dry¬ 
ing,  examining,  and  continuing  the  painting  constitutes  the 
whole  of  the  process  of  rebiting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
very  necessary  addition  of  judgment  as  to  which  portion 
of  a  plate  to  rebite  and  how  to  proceed  with  it. 

Transferring  Pictures  on  Wood  for  Engraving. — 
H.  G.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  asks  how  pictures  are  transferred 
to  wood  for  engraving,  and  if  there  is  any  way  to  transfer 
from  the  plate  to  the  wood  ?  Answer. —  This  has  been 
treated  of  several  times  in  the  last  few  years  in  these  pages. 
Wood  cuts  can  be  transferred  to  the  wood  block  by  wetting 
the  paper  with  alcohol  in  which  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  is 
kept.  The  print  so  treated  is  laid  face  down  on  the  block 
and  subjected  to  pressure.  Or  a  piece  of  cardboard  can  be 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  cut  to  be  transferred,  and  rubbed 
with  an  ivory  paper-knife  to  give  pressure.  Usually,  a 
drawing  is  made  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  with  an  H.  H. 
H.  H.  lead-pencil  or  a  combined  India  ink  wash  drawing 
and  pencil  lines.  A  photograph  can  also  be  printed  on 
the  block,  but  there  are  few  engravers  who  can  get  good 
results  from  a  simple  photograph  on  the  block.  Wood 
blocks  for  engravers  are  whitened  on  the  surface  ;  such 
whitening  is  simply  a  mixture  of  good,  dry  white  lead 
mixed  with  weak  gum  arabic  and  water  rubbed  on  with  a 
rag. 

Etching  Ink. —  C.  E.  Turnbull,  Guelph,  Canada,  is  in 
dire  straits  about  etching  ink.  Understands  that  every 
etcher  makes  his  own  ink.  Wants  to  know  if  there  is  any 
secret  in  its  formula,  and  whether  there  is  any  difference 
between  lithographic  ink  and  etcher’s  ink.  Answer. —  In 
my  own  everyday  practice  I  use  for  etching  an  ordinary 
lithographic  transfer  ink  costing  $2  per  pound.  This  ink  is 
very  stiff,  but  instead  of  using  turpentine,  oil  of  lavender, 
litho  varnish,  or  the  other  ink  solvents  customarily  used,  I 
merely  melt  the  ink  by  holding  a  little  on  the  end  of  a 
palette  knife  over  heat  until  it  softens,  then  spread  it  on  the 
ink  roller,  and  have  the  slab  and  plate  warm  when  rolling 
up.  As  a  resist  to  the  acid  I  depend  on  the  dragon’s  blood 
absorbed  by  the  ink.  The  following  is  an  excellent  formula 
for  etching  ink.  Melt  the  ingredients  over  a  slow  fire  in  the 
order  given  and  stir  well : 


Mutton  suet . . .  pound. 

Castile  soap  (shaving's) . .  “ 

White  wax .  V2  “ 

Burgundy  pitch .  %  “ 

Venice  turpentine . K  “ 

Shellac  (powdered) .  %  “ 

Lampblack .  1  ounce. 


This  ink  should  be  ground  fine  before  use,  either  in  an  ink 
mill  or  with  a  hand  muller. 


A  BRITISH  OPINION  OF  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  your  claim  that  The 
Inland  Printer  is  the  leading  printing  journal  of  the 
world  is  fully  upheld,  each  number  proving  more  conclu¬ 
sively  that  it  is  so.  I  am  charmed  with  the  advertisement 
pages,  and  have  reaped  much  valuable  information  from  the 
literary  contents.  I  have  never  before  seen  such  beautiful 
process  printing  as  is  contained  therein.  Each  issue  is 
indeed  a  “  feast  of  fat  things.”  I  only  wish  I  had  subscribed 
sooner. —  IV.  /.  Beeby,  106  Kettering  Road ,  Northampton , 
England. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

Matrix  Paper  for  Cold  Process  Stereotyping.  — 
Recent  inquiries  for  prepared  matrix  paper  for  cold  process 
stereotyping  indicate  that  there  is  a  want  which  might  be 
supplied  if  those  who  have  the  article  for  sale  would  adver¬ 
tise  it.  The  Potter  Press  Company  have  a  cold  process  and 
possibly  sell  matrix  paper  ready  for  use ;  from  them,  per¬ 
sons  interested  can  obtain  such  particulars  as  may  be 
desired. 

Crocus.  The  use  of  crocus — red  oxide  of  iron  —  in 
molding  from  electrotypes  was  quite  common  a  few  years 
ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  used  at  all  now.  Many  molders 
had  the  idea  that  by  its  use  on  the  form  and  surface  of 
the  molding  case  the  wax  was  held  in  place  while  taking 
the  impression;  there  was  less  tendency  for  it  to  “slide” 
and  thicken  the  lines  on  the  edges  of  cuts,  also  that  there 
was  less  liability  of  the  mold  sticking  to  the  form  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  solid  parts  of  cuts  to  be  rough.  On  common  coarse 
work  the  use  of  crocus  may  not  be  very  objectionable,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  place  on  fine  cuts.  The  less  of  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  is  used  on  the  form  or  case  the  better,  provided 
the  mold  and  form  can  be  separated  without  tearing  the 
mold.  One  reason  why  gutta-percha  molds  are  so  much  finer 
than  those  made  in  wax  is  because  there  is,  practically,  no 
powder  or  other  substance  between  the  face  of  the  engraving 
and  the  surface  of  the  mold  to  fill  up  the  lines.  Plumbago 
will  fill  up  the  lines  in  a  cut,  causing  the  impression,  and 
consequently  the  electrotype,  to  be  shallower  than  the  origi¬ 
nal-  -a  matter  of  grave  importance,  especially  in  duplicat¬ 
ing  half-tones,  many  of  which  are  so  shallow  that  they 
cannot  be  printed  without  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care 
by  the  pressman. 

Preserving  Zincotypes.  —  A.  H.  F.,  of  California, 
writes;  “Will  you  please  answer,  through  The  Inland 
Printer,  the  best  way  to  preserve  zincotypes  without  a 
chemical  action  taking  place  while  they  are  stored  away? 
Have  quite  a  number  put  away,  and  on  opening  the  package 
the  other  day  found  them  all  spotted  —  due  to  acid,  chloride 
of  lime,  or  something  in  the  air  or  paper  and  cardboard  sur¬ 
rounding  them.  Have  treated  them  to  a  coat  of  sweet  oil, 
and  wrapped  them  in  paraffine  paper  and  heavy  manila. 
Also  best  way  to  put  away  electrotypes  where  a  cabinet  is 
too  small  an  affair  to  use.”  Answer. — Your  experience  with 
zincos  is  similar  to  that  of  many  others.  Zinc  is  a  porous 
metal,  and  very  sensitive  to  corrosive  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies.  Probably  the  greatest  amount  of  injury  to  zinc 
cuts  is  the  result  of  imperfect  rinsing  from  the  alkali  used 
to  clean  off  ink.  The  cuts  being  laid  away  —  sometimes  not 
entirely  dry,  and  in  a  damp  place  —  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  in  combination  with  the  alkali  attacks  the  zinc, 
rapidly  corrodes  the  surface  and  of  course  spoils  the  cut. 
Care  should  be  exercised  to  fully  clean  cuts  after  they  are 
used,  then  give  them  a  coating  of  hot  paraffine  —  be  sure 
that  it  is  hot  —  carefully  wrap  in  paper,  or  put  up  each  cut 
separately  in  a  paper  box,  and  in  a  cabinet,  and  they  should 
keep  in  good  condition.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  better 
than  a  cabinet,  or  cabinets,  for  storing  cuts  ;  where  there  is 
a  large  number,  each  cut  should  have  its  number  stamped 
on  it  and  have  a  numbered  place  in  the  cabinet,  then  any  one 
can  be  readily  selected,  and  a  vacant  space  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  a  missing  cut.  Reference  to  the  book  contain¬ 
ing  numbered  proofs  of  the  cuts  will  enable  the  custodian  to 
see  what  cut  is  out  of  place.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  put  a 
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memorandum  in  the  place  from  which  a  cut  is  removed, 
stating-  why  the  cut  was  taken  away.  It  is  a  protection  to 
have  each  cut  in  a  heavy  paper  box,  or,  what  is  better,  one 
of  cardboard.  These  boxes  can  be  readily  obtained.  I 
know  of  one  house  that  returns  cuts,  sent  for  electrotyping-, 
inclosed  in  such  boxes. 

Method  for  Preparing  Gutta-Percha  for  the  Bath. 
— F.  H.  D.,  of  New  York,  asks  :  “What  is  the  best  method 
for  preparing-  gutta-percha  molds  for  the  bath,  also  how  to 
mix  a  steel-plating-  solution?”  Answer. — If  the  character 
of  the  work  is  such  that  plumbag-o  is  not  objectionable  it 
may  be  used  same  as  on  a  wax  mold.  On  molds  from  en¬ 
gravings  on  steel  or  copper,  plumbago  must  not  be  used,  as 
the  surface  of  the  electrotypes  would  be  sufficiently  rough 
to  leave  a  tint  on  the  print.  For  such  work  the  mold  must 
be  coated  with  silver,  formulas  for  which  may  be  found  in 
some  of  the  works  on  electrotyping.  Probably  the  most 
practical  method  is  to  make  two  solutions,  one  of  phos¬ 
phorus  and  one  of  silver  ;  say,  one  stick  of  phosphorus  to 
a  quart  of  alcohol  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle  ;  allow  it  to 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  a  couple  of  days  when 
it  will  be  ready  for  use.  As  the  solution  becomes  weaker 
by  use,  phosphorus  must  be  added  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  silver  solution,  dissolve  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
a  quart  of  water.  To  use,  lay  the  mold  on  blocks  in  a  tray 
sufficiently  large  so  the  liquid  will  not  be  spilled,  and  pour 
over  the  phosphorous  solution  ;  allow  it  to  lie  on  the  mold  a 
minute  or  two,  rinse  with  running  water  and  lay  it  in  the 
silver  solution  -  use  a  separate  tray  —  agitate  the  solution 
for  a  minute  or  two,  then  rinse  as  before.  Repeat  the  opera¬ 
tions  ;  three  or  four  times  will  usually  be  sufficient.  Hang 
up  or  otherwise  expose  the  mold  to  light  until  it  is  dry, 
when  it  will  be  found  finely  coated  with  silver.  Gently 
brush  the  surface  with  a  soft  brush,  which  will  remove  a 
dark  powdery  substance  and  clean  the  mold,  which,  after  a 
thorough  rinsing,  may  be  placed  in  the  vat.  If  perfectly 
prepared  the  mold  will  cover  with  copper  in  five  to  ten  min¬ 
utes.  The  battery  should  not  stop  before  the  mold  is  fully 
covered  ;  when  covered,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  vat  and 
given  a  thorough  washing  to  remove  any  particles  of  dirt 
that  may  adhere  to  it  and  immediately  replaced  in  the  bat¬ 
tery.  The  steel  (iron)  plating  bath  is  a  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  The  anode,  a  piece  of 
boiler-plate  iron,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  being 
placed  in  the  vat.  A  steel-plating  bath  is  quite  troublesome 
to  manage,  persons  accustomed  to  working  such  baths  are 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  deposit  is  bad. 


AN  UP=TO=DATE  JOURNAL. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  section  in  making  the  statement 
that  The  Inland  Printer  is  the  best  edition  published 
either  in  the  States  or  in  any  other  country.  There  seems 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  energy  and  ability  given  to 
the  making  of  the  magazine,  the  most  progressive  and  up-to- 
date  journal  gotten  out  in  the  interest  of  the  craft  and  the 
public  at  large.  Its  editorials,  its  suggestions  to  the  craft, 
its  advice  to  publishers,  the  new  ideas  set  forth,  and  the 
whole  typographical  effect  show  a  keen  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  to  give  value  received,  and  I  congratulate  you 
and  your  staff  upon  its  standard  of  excellence. — Charles  B. 
Crombie,  editor  and  publisher ,  Chenango  Telegraph,  Norwich , 
New  York. 


A  lithographic  designing  machine  has  been  invented  by 
MM.  Paul  Nouel  and  Martini,  of  France,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  a  great  aid  to  lithographic  artists.  The  machine  has 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  Lithographic  Centennial,  where  it 
excited  great  curiosity  by  its  simplicity  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  work,  running  its  straight  and  curved  lines  with  equal 
speed  and  exactness  on  stone,  zinc,  or  paper. 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICITY. 

BY  F.  PENN. 

“Quality”  is  the  very  appropriate  title  of  a  little  book 
that  comes  to  me  advertising  the  Chicago  Record.  Like  the 
paper  it  represents,  it  is  pithy  and  concise,  and  makes  a 
strong  appeal  to  public  favor. 

I  have  received  an  artistic  booklet  entitled  “  Panegyrical 
of  the  Lotus  Press.”  It  is  well  printed,  but  presents  no 
new  ideas  in  the  way  of  advertising.  The  Lotus  Press  is 
located  in  New  York  city,  and  does  a  good  deal  of  very  fine 
printing. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  some  specimens  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Thode,  an  advertisement  writer  and  designer  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana.  The  specimens  show  good  percep¬ 
tions  of  what  constitutes  advertising,  both  in  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  typographical  handling. 

The  Great  Western  Printing  Company,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  sends  me  some  neat  specimens  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing,  commendable  more  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
printing  than  for  originality.  Their  monthly  calendars  are 
artistic  affairs  and  are  doubtless  welcomed  to  every  desk. 

“Washington  was  reliable,  so  is  our  printing,”  is  a 
sentence  which  adorns  a  calendar  for  the  month  of  February 
received  from  Challinor,  Dunker  &  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  I  wonder  where  their  artist  got  his  model  for  the 
cherry  tree  w-hich  accompanies  the  picture  of  the  future 
Father  of  his  Country  and  his  ax. 

Bearings,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  cycling, 
sends  out  a  little  green  paster  which  it  hopes  its  subscribers 
will  paste  on  their  letters  when  they  write  to  the  advertisers 
in  Bearings.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  them  do  see 
the  advertisements  in  that  estimable  publication,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  are  willing  to  say  so  in  this  way. 

W.  Chandler  Stewart,  writer  and  illustrator  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  4114  Elm  avenue,  Philadelphia,  sends  me  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  specimens  of  his  work.  They  abundantly 
evidence  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  a  correct  idea  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  advertising  and  is  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  appealing 
to  the  business  sense  forcibly  and  clearly. 

F.  D.  Parker  &  Co.,  148-154  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
send  me  a  handsome  collection  of  specimens  of  their  own 
advertising,  and  I  think  if  I  was  in  the  market  for  work  of 
their  kind  I  would  be  tempted  to  give  them  substantial 
proof  of  the  forcibleness  of  their  plea  for  business.  The 
arguments  are  good,  they  are  well  presented,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  is  very  tastefully  done. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Jones,  manufacturer  of  paper-cutting 
machines,  167  Wooster  street,  New  York,  sends  to  the  trade 
at  regular  intervals  an  argument  for  his  goods  gotten  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  stanza  of  poetry,  a  specimen  of  which  is  here 
given,  which  was  all  there  was  to  the  letter  save  the  address 
and  signature  : 

“Variety,  the  spice  of  life, 

Is  oft  as  soft  as  butter; 

Then  show  that  you  are  up  to  date 
And  change  that  ancient  cutter.” 

One  of  the  results  of  the  plan  is  a  file  of  letters  Mr.  Jones 
keeps  on  exhibition  which  would  be  interesting  to  a  student 
of  human  nature.  These  letters  are  replies  to  his  own 
rhyming  effusions,  and  some  of  them  are  so  bad  it  is  a 
wonder  he  had  the  courage  to  try  again  after  their  receipt. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  scheme  is  a  good  one,  for  there  are 
people  who  might  never  have  known  Mr.  Jones  as  a  maker  of 
paper  cutters  had  they  not  first  known  him  as  a  poet. 

The  Carson-Pirie  Monthly  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little 
book  of  the  popular  chapbook  size,  dealing  with  matters  of 
feminine  apparel.  It  is  issued  b}r  the  great  dry-goods  house 
of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  contains  much 
valuable  information,  and  is  well  printed.  A  circular  which 
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accompanies  the  February  number,  advertising-  mourning 
goods,  has  an  embossed  cover  of  black  “Defender”  stock 
(sponge  crepon),  and  is  excellentlj'  printed. 

Some  advertising  is  said  to  “attract  attention,”  and 
then,  again,  there  is  advertising  which  cannot  be  ignored  — 
it  forces  itself  to  be  noticed.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the 
advertising  embellished  with  representations  of  the  human 


form  divine-  mostly  female,  in  more  or  less  disheveled  attire, 
or  no  attire  at  all.  The  reckless  young  woman  with  no 
visible  support  for  her  flowing  drapery,  represented  here¬ 
with,  is  a  case  in  point,  and  is  representative  of  the  methods 
of  H.  I.  Ireland,  maker  of  publicity,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  B.  Kerr,  Decatur,  Georgia,  sends  me  one  of 
his  own  business  cards  and  two  of  a  printer  in  Atlanta, 
whose  name  it  would  not  be  fair  to  mention  in  connection 
with  this  specimen  of  his  work,  for  he  may  some  day  do  bet¬ 
ter  and  be  entitled  to  less  adverse  criticism.  He  can  never 
do  any  worse.  I  do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  card  either. 
It  is  printed  in  heavy  black  type  with  the  cut  of  a  job  press 
in  red  underneath.  I  like  neither  the  type  used  nor  the  idea 
of  mixing  it  up  with  a  cut  of  a  press.  Most  people  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  picture  of  a  printing  press  and  a 
cider  mill  any  way,  and  even  if  they  did  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  they  are  not  as  a  rule  interested  in  that  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  If  Mr.  Kerr  was  to  make  his  business  card  conform 
in  style  to  his  note-head,  which  is  a  neat  and  tasty  affair,  he 
will  have  made  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  concert  and  reception  in  aid  of  the  New  York  Letter 
Carriers’  Sick  Fund  was  given  in  that  city  recently,  and  a 
life  insurance  company  saw  in  the  affair  an  opportunity  to 
advertise  itself  and  at  the  same  time  evade  the  postal  laws. 
They  presented  the  letter  carriers  with  a  small  folder,  gotten 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  and  printed  in  white  letters  on  a 
red  background,  the  first  two  pages  of  which  were  devoted 
to  advertising  the  concert  and  reception.  The  other  two 
were  given  up  to  the  insurance  company.  No  postage  was 
required  in  their  distribution,  for  the  carriers  themselves 
were  willing  to  distribute  them  for  the  benefit  they  would  be 


to  their  association.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  scheme  is  a  good 
one,  for  the  thought  which  struck  me  when  I  first  beheld  the 
folder  was  that  a  company  of  its  importance  ought  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  its  postage. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  obligation  that  I  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  few  specimens  of  advertising  from  the  Corell 
Press  and  the  Press  of  the  Classical  School,  Associated,  of 
New  York  city.  The  name  itself  is  pleasing,  and  forms  an 
agreeable  relief  from  the  long  array  of  “John  Jones,  Steam 
Job  Printer,”  etc.,  so  common  in  these  degenerate  days.  As 
the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  circulars  are  rather  out  of 
the  common,  I  herewith  present  a  few  extracts:  “Did  you 
ever  realize  that  typography  has  a  history  and  that  it  is 
worth  something  to  you  to  employ  a  printer  who  under¬ 
stands  that  history  and  is  influenced  by  it  in  his  work? 

.  .  If  you  are  thinking  of  getting  out  of  the  old  rut, 

and  want  really  first-class  printing,  you  will  do  well  to 
consult  us.  .  .  .  The  returns  from  fine  printing  are 

sure.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  art  lays  hold  on  the  best  in 

the  past,  unites  it  with  the  best  in  the  present,  and  strives 
ever  for  better  in  the  future.  In  this  sense  we  do  artistic 
printing.” 

“How  the  Bicycle  Agent  Should  Advertise,”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  written  by  G.  H.  E.  Hawkins,  105  East  Adams 
street,  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  for  sale  by  Clarence  E. 
Rice,  No.  6  “The  Searl,”  Syracuse,  New  York,  for  35  cents, 
no  stamps.  My  readers  will  understand  that  this  is  not  an 
advertisement,  it  is  simply  full  information  given  out  of 
appreciation  for  what  they  may  possibly  want  to  know. 
Mr.  Hawkins  is  the  advertising  manager  for  E.  C.  Stearns 
&  Co.,  and  he  should,  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
says  the  A  B  C  of  advertising  is  attractive,  brief,  convinc¬ 
ing.  On  the  subject  of  “  type  ”  he  says  : 

The  strength  of  any  advertisement  is  enhanced  or 
weakened  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  set  in  type. 

Although  there  is  such  an  endless  variety  of  type 
faces  one  cannot  expect  to  be  familiar  with  all,  a  few- 
simple  instructions  given  with  copy  will  insure  your 
advertisement  a  pleasing  appearance  when  printed. 

See  that  all  fancy  rules  and  ornaments  are  omit¬ 
ted.  They  are  usually  inserted  at  the  expense  of 
clearness. 

For  display  headings  French  Old  Style,  De  Vinne, 

Jenson,  and  Bradley  are  effective:  while  for  the  body 
matter  either  Jenson,  or  Old  Style  Roman  may  be 
■  used. 

The  smaller  newspaper  offices  may  not  have  the 
latest  tv pe  faces,  but  any  of  them  will  be  able  to  set 
your  announcements  in  Old  Style  Roman,  with  a  dis¬ 
play  heading  of  French  Old  Style. 

For  your  firm  name  or  imprint  use  a  smaller  size  of 
the  same  tj'pe  in  which  your  heading  appears. 

Never  use  more  than  two  kinds  of  type  in  any  ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Ask  your  papers  to  give  you  a  proof  of  all  adver¬ 
tisements  before  printing. 

It  is  seldom  that  there  is  given  to  the  reviewer  such  a 
pleasant  task  as  that  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the 
merits  of  a  book  like  “The  Graphic  Arts  of  the  Present 
Time,”  published  by  Felix  Krais,  Stuttgart,  Germany.  Mr. 
Theodor  Goebel  is  the  author  of  this  magnificent  volume, 
which  he  has  chosen  to  dedicate  to  King  Wilhelm  II.,  of 
Wurttemberg,  of  which  Stuttgart  is  the  capital.  The  book 
consists  of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  half  of  which 
are  devoted  to  a  history  and  description  of  the  different 
methods  pertaining  to  the  graphic  arts.  Most  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  pages  consist  of  inserts  showing  the  results  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  these  methods  and  they  comprise  what  it  seems  must 
be  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  printings  by  different 
processes  ever  gathered  together.  Every  kind  of  printing, 
from  the  simplest  impressions  from  types  to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  effects  obtainable  from  the  lithographer’s  stone,  are 
shown,  the  description  of  which  in  detail  would  require 
more  space  than  is  at  the  writer’s  command.  The  specimens 
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are  almost  entirely  of  European  origin,  the  onlj'  exception 
being- a  half-tone  engraving  made  by  the  Franklin  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Chicago.  Kast  &  Ehinger,  of  Stuttgart, 
made  most  of  the  inks  used  in  the  color  printing.  The  book 
measures  ten  and  a  half  inches  by  fourteen  inches  in  size, 
and  no  collection  of  books  on  the  subject  of  the  graphic  arts 
will  be  complete  without  it. 


BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices,  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

The  February  number  of  the  Art  Student ,  published  by 
Ernest  Knaufft,  New  York  city,  is  a  “chalk-plate  number.” 

The  April  issue  of  Godey's  Magazine  is  a  special  bicycle 
number,  and  all  lovers  of  wheeling  will  be  interested  in  it. 

Miss  Pkideaux,  one  of  the  most  artistic  binders  of  books 
in  England,  contributes  a  paper  to  the  March  Scribner' s  on 
“French  Bookbinders  of  Toda}',”  with  twelve  examples  of 
their  style  in  binding. 

The  rage  for  posters  will  perhaps  receive  an  additional 
impetus  from  an  article  in  the  Century  for  April  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Japanese  War  Posters,”  with  examples  of  the  sort 
of  caricatures  shown  on  the  tea  houses  of  Japan  during  the 
war  with  China.  The  article  is  by  D.  P.  B.  Conkling. 

The  Clipping  Collector  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly 
magazine  “devoted  to  the  collecting  of  newspaper  clippings 
for  pleasure  or  profit.”  Frank  A.  Burrelle,  Burrelle’s  Press 
Clipping  Bureau,  New  York,  is  the  editor  and  publisher. 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
the  ranks  of  special  journalism. 

Lord  &  Thomas’  Pocket  Directory  for  1896  is  a  volume 
of  603  pages,  neatty  bound  in  leather,  with  gilt  edges,  and 
contains  a  complete  list  of  the  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  possible  it 
is  more  concise  and  comprehensive  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  everyone  having 
to  do  with  advertising. 

The  Inland  Printer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  It  is  a  volume  of  over  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  containing  tabulated  statistics  and  information, 
embracing  every  department  of  labor,  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  industrial  problems.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Flanigan  for  this  courtesy. 

The  Waste-Basket  is  a  new  monthly  “devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  writers  of  the  coming  century”  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  by  the  Collector  Publishing 
Company.  It  is  attractively  prepared  and  its  contents  show 
merit.  Suggestions  profitable  to  writers  with  or  without 
experience  appear  in  the  magazine,  which  has  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  stability,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  come  to  stay. 

Poster  collectors  have  now  a  magazine  which  gives  itself 
wholly  to  that  popular  mania,  The  Poster ,  published  in  New 
York  by  Will  M.  Clemens,  monthly.  We  have  had  magazine 
articles  without  number  dealing  with  the  poster  from  an  art 
and  from  a  business  point  of  view  that  have  been  widely 
appreciated  by  collectors.  There  will  be  therefore  a  wel¬ 
come  for  The  Poster ,  dealing,  as  it  does  very  comprehen¬ 
sively,  with  posters  and  postermakers,  art,  advertising, 
collecting,  and  showing  many  reproductions. 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Danish  Commission  to  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  a  copy  of  which  has 
reached  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Otto  A.  Dreier, 


the  resident  commissioner  in  Chicago,  is  a  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  of  422  pages.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  typography  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  printers, 
Nielsen  &  Lydiche,  the  engraver,  Hans  Legner,  and  the 
artist,  F.  Hendriksens,  have  made  a  book  which  does  them 
credit,  and  the  Commission  are  entitled  to  be  proud  of  it. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bill  Poster ,  “a  monthly  journal 
devoted  to  outdoor  advertising,”  has  been  received.  It  is 
very  attractively  put  forth  with  a  brilliant  and  characteristic 
cover  in  three  colors  by  Denslow.  In  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  paper  much  of  Denslow’s  strong  individuality  is 
shown.  Success  seems  to  be  already  assured  for  this  new 
arrival,  and  the  character  and  quality  of  the  matter  shows  it 
to  be  deserving  of  its  already  large  advertising  patronage. 
The  Bill  Poster  is  issued  from  603  Schiller  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  at  the  moderate  subscription  price  of  SI  per  j'ear. 

“Rosemary  and  Rue,”  a  new  book,  is  just  issued  from 
the  press  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  It  is  a  collection  of 
gems  in  prose  and  verse  gathered  from  the  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings  of  “  Amber,”  a  sheaf  of  most  exquisite  flowers  from  her 


Poster  Design  hy  W.  W.  Denslow,  Chicago. 


whole  garden  of  song.  No  more  beautiful  tribute  to  that 
gifted  woman  could  be  imagined  than  the  making  of  this 
volume.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  handsome  in  appearance, 
from  the  artistic  design  on  the  cover  to  the  handsome  paper, 
and  the  excellent  presswork  on  the  pages.  Even  in  binding, 
the  tastes  of  this  lover  of  books  are  gratified.  And  of  all 
that  she  has  written  certainly  the  very  best  is  collected  in 
this  little  volume.  Of  the  few  poems  she  ever  wrote  some 
half  a  dozen  have  been  collected  ;  and  the  gem  :  “  I  Wonder,” 
which  was  almost  her  last  composition,  has  the  place  of 
honor.  The  prose  selections  tell  as  nothing  else  could  the 
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singularly  strong  and  versatile  character  of  “Amber’s” 
work.  The  pages  fairly  sing  with  genuine  encouragement, 
with  the  music  of  winds  on  the  lake  and  in  the  summer 
woods ;  with  the  roar  of  waves  and  the  bellow  of  winter 
tempests.  Her  insight  into  human  nature  must  have  been 
very  keen  ;  and  her  analyses  of  motives,  of  passions,  and  of 
sorrows  are  singularly  good.  An  added  charm  is  the  pre¬ 
face  by  Opie  Read,  who  knew  “Amber,”  and  who  manages 
to  hit  in  the  first  five  lines  the  keynote  of  her  character.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  admirer  of  “  Amber  ”  will  fail  to  secure 
a  copy. 

FROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX  ;  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War 
in  America.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A.,  with  fifteen 
maps  in  colors,  and  twenty-nine  portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  700 
octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges,  $5;  half 
morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7. 

It  is  a  very  cold  nature  indeed  to  which  the  circumstances 
and  incidents  of  war  have  not  a  thrilling  charm.  The  inten¬ 
sity  of  interest  which  is  aroused  by  the  reports  of  war  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  avouches  this.  As  the 
years  have  lengthened  our  perspective  of  the  scenes  of  that 
mighty  conflict  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  history,  the 
American  Civil  War,  at  once  the  grief  and  triumph  of 
American  manhood,  the  thirst  to  know  more  of  its  incident, 
of  the  characters  of  the  leaders  and  of  the  men  they  led,  is 
stimulated  and  unsatisfied.  From  the  Henry  O.  Shepard 
Company,  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  we  have  received  the 
above-named  book,  the  most  notable  contribution  to  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  civil  war  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
memoirs  of  General  Grant.  Coming  from  one  high  in  com¬ 
mand  at  the  last  moment  of  the  “  lost  cause,”  for  this  reason 
alone,  the  book  has  a  deep  and  melancholy  interest,  for  in 
all  minds  properly  constituted  the  spectacle  of  the  defeat  of 
mistaken  but  gallant  manhood  tinges  the  triumph  of  victory 
with  honorable  sorrow.  The  graphic  power  of  the  writer  is 
remarkable  even  in  this  book,  the  incidents  of  which  even 
the  baldest  and  driest  description  could  not  rob  of  interest. 
It  is  a  work  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  American 
household,  breathing  as  it  does  a  pure  spirit  of  patriotism. 
We  are  informed  that  it  is  sold  by  subscription  only,  and 
that  agents  are  wanted. 


A  NEW  UNION  LABEL. 

A  new  Printing  Trades  Council  was  formed  in  Chicago 
on  February  1, 1896,  composed  of  delegates  from  local  bodies 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Bookbinders,  and  a  new  union  label  adopted,  to  be 
used  as  a  local  label  for  that  city.  We  present  the  label 
herewith.  A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Printing 


Trades  Council  announcing  this  fact,  and  printers  in  Chi¬ 
cago  using  the  old  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  labels 
have  been  requested  to  return  them  to  Frank  Beck,  chairman 
of  the  label  committee,  212  Monroe  street,  who  will  furnish 
electros  of  the  new  label  to  all  offices  entitled  thereto.  This 
new  label  is  the  only  one  recognized  by  the  council. 


FEEL  OBLIGED  TO  HAVE  IT. 

Please  renew  our  subscription  for  your  valuable  publica¬ 
tion.  We  should  feel  obliged  to  have  it  if  it  cost  twice  as 
much  as  your  present  price. — John  E.  Rowe  &  Son,  Print¬ 
ers ,  Newark ,  N.  J. 


REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 

George  S.  Murphy,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  sends  some  good  samples  of 
printing.  The  letter-head  in  two  colors  and  gold  is  a  very  neat  piece  of  work. 

From  Marcus  D.  Hoerner,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania :  Specimens  of 
general  commercial  work  showing  merit  in  composition,  display  and  press- 
work. 

H.  E.  Barden,  Toledo,  Ohio,  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  society  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  If  his  own  note-head  is  taken  as  a  criterion  of  his  work, 
his  success  is  assured. 

J.  R.  Vowels,  Pinnacle  Printery,  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  sends  some 
excellent  samples  of  commercial  work,  composition  on  which  is  neat  and  well 
displayed  and  presswork  of  good  quality. 

From  the  Attleboro  Press,  Attleboro,  Massachusetts :  A  neatly  dis¬ 
played  and  well-printed  card  in  two  colors,  and  bill-head  well-displayed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  amount  of  matter  printed  thereon. 

C.  VV.  Ames,  De  Ruyter,  New  York,  is  an  artistic  printer,  as  shown  by 
the  few  samples  of  cards  and  note-heads  sent  by  him  for  review.  Neatness 
and  care  are  observable  in  composition,  and  the  presswork  is  good. 

From  W.  H.  Barber,  Kountze,  Texas  :  Letter-head  in  three  colors.  It 
would  be  better  to  use  plain  type,  effectively  displayed,  than  border  and  rule 
work,  which  stands  out  prominently  to  the  detriment  of  the  reading  matter. 

Anton  Wild,  14  and  16  Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  gotten 
out  a  card,  neatly  designed  and  well  printed  in  black  and  red,  showing  the 
capabilities  of  his  establishment  in  half-tone  and  line  engraving,  the  press- 
work  on  which  is  of  a  very  high  standard. 

Alfred  I).  Calvert,  with  S.  W.  Goodman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  :  Sunday  school  programme  entitled  “  One  Thousand  Sabbath  Days.” 
A  neatly  executed  piece  of  work  in  red  and  black,  showing  good  conception 
of  typographical  display.  Presswork  also  is  good. 

Some  cards,  leaflets  and  booklets  from  Cunningham  &  Co.,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania,  are  set  in  good  taste,  neatly  printed  in  colors  and 
bronze,  and  excellently  embossed.  The  clean  and  finished  appearance  of  all 
the  work  gives  evidence  of  a  master  mind  and  hand. 

From  J.  B.  Thornton,  with  Dance  Bros.  &  Co.,  Danville,  Virginia:  A 
varied  assortment  of  commercial  work  showing  neatness  in  design  and  com¬ 
position,  correct  knowledge  of  colors,  and  high  grade  of  presswork.  Uniform 
excellence  is  observable  in  all  the  samples  submitted. 

The  Newburgh  Daily'  Press,  of  Newburgh,  New  York,  is  turning  out 
some  excellent  samples  of  color  work,  as  judged  by'  the  samples  submitted 
for  criticism.  Typography,  presswork,  selection  of  colors,  etc. —  all  appear  to 
be  harmonious  and  of  correct  proportion  for  the  production  of  superior  work. 

The  Fred'k  H.  Levey'  Company  have  issued  a  blotter,  on  the  face  of 
which  is  printed  a  bunch  of  strawberries  looking  so  like  nature  as  to  make 
one’s  mouth  water  at  this  early'  season.  As  showing  the  beauty  of  the 
Levey  Company’s  inks,  and  also  as  a  sample  of  art  printing,  the  blotter  is 
a  great  success. 

A  specimen  of  printing  on  handmade  paper  comes  to  us  from  “  S.  P„” 
who  says  he  followed  the  instructions  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Kelly,  published  in  the 
January'  number  of  this  magazine,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  are  pleased  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  and  to  congratulate 
“  S.  P.”  on  his  superior  piece  of  work. 

The  Burnett  Printing  Company',  Rochester,  New  York,  are  evidently' 
well  furnished  with  up-to-date  material  for  letterpress  printing,  as  the  sam¬ 
ple  package  received  from  them  contains  a  number  of  excellent  examples  of 
the  typographic  art.  The  composition  is  good,  the  presswork  of  a  high 
average,  and  in  color  work  the  register  is  absolutely'  perfect. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  letterpress  printing  have  reached  us  from 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  is,  without  doubt,  an  up-to-date  printer, 
ever  ready  to  catch  on  to  the  needs  of  the  times.  His  half-tone  work,  beauti¬ 
ful  typographical  display,  and  good  presswork,  must  undoubtedly  appeal  to 
the  lovers  of  fine  printing.  All  samples  submitted  are  excellent. 

The  cut  herewith  is  part  of  the  title  of  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  of  Specimens 
of  The  Toky'O  Tsukiji  Typefoundry'.  The  progressiveness  of  the 
Japanese  is  strikingly'  shown  by  the  specimens  of  this  foundry',  which, 
in  addition  to  a  full  line  of  Japanese  type,  casts  many'  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  faces  used  in  this  country'.  A  large  number  of  ornaments  and 
decorative  cuts  are  shown,  and  two  sheets  printed  in  colors  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  best  products  of  Europe  or  America. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sam  R.  Carter,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Colortype  Company',  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examin¬ 
ing  two  samples  of  three-color  process  work  recently'  printed  by  this 
new  concern.  One  of  these  was  a  catalogue  of  the  Russell  Carpet  Company', 
in  which  are  exhibited  reproductions  of  various  styles  of  carpets,  including 
ingrains,  tapestry'  brussels,  Wilton  velvet,  and  other  grades.  The  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  reproductions  is  such  as  to  enable  the  person  receiving  the  cata¬ 
logue'  to  make  selection  of  a  carpet  without  the  necessity  of  visiting  the 
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salesrooms.  The  other  sample  is  a  hanger  for  D.  B.  Fisk  &  Company, 
importers  of  millinery  and  straw  goods,  showing  the  Easter  style  of  bon¬ 
nets  for  1896.  The  possibilities  of  the  three-color  process  are  shown  to  better 
advantage  by  this  sheet,  if  possible,  than  by  the  specimen  mentioned  above. 
Lithographers  will  certainly  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  with  such  a  firm  as 
the  Chicago  Colortype  Company  in  the  field. 

Charles  L.  Rambo,  with  H.  Ferkler,  1132-34  Race  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  sends  a  package  of  neat  samples  of  typography,  composition 
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and  presswork  both  being  first-class.  We  reproduce,  in  reduced  size,  the 
cover  of  a  catalogue  set  by  him,  which  is  a  good  example  of  neat  and  effect¬ 
ive  display  work. 

The  William  Johnston  Printing  Company,  184-188  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  issued  an  alliterative  brochure  entitled  “  Bonds,  Banks,  Bankers,” 
which  is  a  neat  exposition  of  the  methods  of  banking  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  also  of  their  facilities  for  enabling  banks  to  print  and  issue  bonds,  etc., 
in  the  present  age.  The  work  is  admirably  compiled  and  neatly  printed. 

A  neatly  printed  topic  card  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
reaches  us  from  the  office  of  Daron  &  Edwards,  Steelton,  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  neatly  set  and  tastily  printed  in  brown,  green  and  gold,  with  monogram 
embossed  in  gold.  The  work  is  well  finished,  and  creditable  both  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  presswork.  Some  samples  of  general  work  also  evidence  taste 
and  care  in  execution. 

A  sixteen-page  programme  of  the  McNeill  Club  comes  to  us  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  the  work  of  the  Pacific  Printing  House,  917  Fifth  street, 
Sacramento,  California,  and  is  printed  on  extra  superfine  calendered  stock, 
in  the  latest  faces  of  type,  and  best  style  of  presswork.  The  cover  is  on 
antique  stock,  the  name  of  the  club  embossed  in  gold.  A  very  excellent 
specimen  of  typography. 

A  packet  of  “everyday”  work  from  the  office  of  the  Decorah  Repub¬ 
lican ,  Decorah,  Iowa,  shows  that  care  in  design,  artistic  display,  and  the  use 
of  late  novelties  in  type,  combined  with  excellent  presswork,  together  pro¬ 
duce  results  in  typographic  printing  which  are  creditable  to  all  who  are 
employed  in  the  office.  The  work  is  equal  to  much  that  is  sent  out  from  cities 
that  are  considered  to  be  leaders  in  fine  printing. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and  artistic  calendars  which  have  reached 
this  office  is  that  turned  out  for  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  by  Ketterlinus,  of  Philadelphia.  The  calendar  is 
in  the  form  of  a  hanger,  14  by  28  inches,  the  space  above  the  pad  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  magnificent  lithograph  of  a  Navajo  war  chief  upon  his  pony,  the 
colors  being  reproduced  with  a  fidelity  that  is  almost  startling. 

From  Henry  Kahrs,  240  East  Thirty-second  street,  New  York  city, 
there  comes  a  number  of  specimens  of  blank  embossing  produced  by  his 
“  black-on-white  ”  method,  advertised  in  this  magazine.  While  the  speci¬ 
mens,  as’  Mr.  Kahrs  admits,  are  not  the  best  that  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  method,  they  are  certainly  qualified  to  show  that  a  very  novel  and 
attractive  finish  can  be  given  to  jobwork  of  certain  kinds  by  Mr.  Kahrs’’ 
process. 

W.  H.  Wagner  &  Sons,  Freeport,  Illinois,  have  favored  us  with  sev¬ 
eral  samples  of  catalogue  work,  embracing  all  styles,  from  the  cheap  print 
the  highest  grade.  All  the  work  is  well  done,  composition  being-  good,  and 
presswork  —  especially  that  on  enameled  stock  and  from  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions —  excellent.  Some  copies  of  catalogues,  after  70,000  impressions  were 
taken,  are  as  clean  as  when  first  started  on  the  press.  The  firm  make  their 
own  electrotypes. 

If  all  the  printing  which  Raynor  &  Taylor,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  get 
out  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  booklet  concerning  themselves  which  they 
send  us,  that  city  is  to  he  congratulated  because  it  has  them  in  its  midst. 
The  booklet  is  printed  in  colors  with  an  embossed  cover,  and  not  the  least  of 
its  attractions  is  an  ornamental  cut  from  The  Inland  Printer  catalogue 
of  cuts,  the  presence  of  which  is,  of  course,  in  itself  alone  a  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  good  taste. 

From  Mr.  James  Newman,  with  L.  Graham  &  Son,  limited,  of  New 
Orleans,  we  have  received  a  number  of  specimens  of  rule  work  and  art 


typography  that  is  representative  of  that  gentleman’s  skill  and  cultured 
taste.  A  large  calendar  advertising  the  house  is  the  principal  specimen,  and 
in  its  production  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Newman  as  a  printer  is  very  evi¬ 
dent.  In  commercial  work  Mr.  Newman  has  the  rare  faculty  of  obtaining 
strong  and  well-balanced  effects  with  an  artistic  finish  peculiar  to  himself. 

A  twelve-page  souvenir  programme,  printed  in  red  and  black,  set 
mainly  in  Jenson  Old  Style,  Bradley  and  Tudor  Black  series,  is  a  superb 
piece  of  typography  issued  from  the  press  of  Ryan  &  Brother,  Appleton , 
Wisconsin.  The  composition  is  excellent,  and  the  presswork  admirable- 
We  have  seldom  seen  finer  prints  of  half-tone  work,  or  cleaner  and  more 
brilliant  color  than  is  shown  on  the  sample  under  review.  The  compositor, 
Theo.  Kuether,  and  the  pressman,  Peter  Verway,  are  deserving  of  praise 
for  their  joint  and  very  creditable  production. 

A  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  8  by  10  inches  in  size,  inclosed  in  imitation 
cloth  cover,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  a  new  belt  dressing,  reaches  us  from 
the  press  of  L.  Barta  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  trade  circular  in  style,  the  type  used  being  Jenson  Old  Style,  set  in 
small  pages  —  about  4  by  4  inches  —  with  large  rubricated  initials  and  suit¬ 
able  ornaments,  leaving  a  very  broad  margin  to  the  printed  page.  The 
presswork  is  very  fine,  the  heavy  enameled  stock  used  showing  to  advantage 
the  fine  black  and  brilliant  red  inks  used  on  the  job.  It  is  more  in  the  line  of 
an  art  production  than  a  business  circular,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the 
Barta  Press  in  its  design  and  execution. 

A  very  unique  catalogue  is  that  entitled  “A  Memorandum  Catalogue 
and  Check  List  of  American  Posters  in  the  Collection  of  Wilbur  Cherrier 
Whitehead.”  It  was  privately  printed  for  W.  C.  Whitehead  by  The  O.  S. 
Hubbell  Printing  Compan}',  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  contains  fifty-two  pages, 
but  a  peculiarity  about  it  is  that  only  the  pages  with  even  folios  are  printed 
upon,  all  the  odd  folios  being  entirely  blank.  All  the  American  artists  who 
have  designed  posters,  magazine  or  catalogue  coversffind  a  place  in  alphabet¬ 
ical  order,  with  a  list  of  their  works  following  their  names.  The  catalogue  is 
printed  on  rough  laid  paper  with  untrimmed  edges,  and  stiff  antique  covers. 
Three  hundred  copies  only  have  been  issued,  each  one  numbered,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  collectors.  The  printing  is  excellent!}' 
well  done. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  197  Potter 
building,  38  Park  Row.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the 
Chicago  office  as  heretofore. 


ITEMS  OF  INTEREST. 

M.  Jacques  Guerlain,  of  Paris,  has  just  applied  for  a 
patent  for  perfumed  ink,  suitable  for  printing-  programmes 
and  fancy  stationery.  The  patentee  claims  that  his  new 
ink,  in  addition  to  being  aromatic,  has  antiseptic  properties 
calculated  to  render  innocuous  any  bacteria  that  may  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  paper. 

At  the  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  held  at  Copley  Hall, 
Boston,  during  the  week  beginning  March  2,  were  arranged 
the  fifty  or  more  original  posters  from  which  that  of  Miss 
Blanche  Channing,  of  the  Boston  Art  Students’  Association, 
was  chosen  to  advertise  the  exhibition.  They  were  fine 
specimens  of  the  work  of  students  from  three  institutions  — 
the  Boston  Art  School,  the  Boston  Art  Students’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Cowles  Art  School. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Deutscher  Buck-  unci  Stein- 
drucker  contains  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of 
paper  consumed  by  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
According  to  it  there  are  at  the  present  time  3,985  paper 
mills  in  the  world,  the  combined  output  of  which  amounts 
to  7,904  million  reams  a  year.  Half  of  this  is  used  for 
bookwork,  while  600  million  reams  are  used  for  news¬ 
papers.  According  to  population,  the  English  consume  the 
most  paper,  namely,  11)4  reams  per  capita,  followed  by 
America  with  10 }4  reams,  Germany  with  8  reams,  France 
with  7)4  reams,  Austria  and  Italy  3)4  reams,  Mexico  2 
reams,  Spain  1)4  reams,  and  Russia  1)4  reams. 

Very  successful  tests  of  Professor  Roentgen’s  new 
photography  are  now  frequently  made  in  the  United  States. 
Several  college  professors  and  surgeons  have  secured  re¬ 
markably  good  photographs  with  Crookes  tubes  and  the 
Tesla  apparatus  for  producing  high  potential  electricity. 
One  was  a  photograph  of  a  human  foot,  in  which  the  bones 
were  brought  out  clearly  in  black  shadow  without  flesh  or 
cartilage  at  the  joints  ;  hands  were  photographed  in  skeleton 
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with  marked  success,  as  well  as  cigars  in  cigar  cases,  coins 
in  leather  purses,  and  knives  in  wood  boxes.  Similar 
reports  have  been  received  from  many  English  and  European 
cities.  No  recent  discovery  has  attracted  an  equal  degree  of 
attention. 

Another  typesetting  machine  is  reported  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stationer.  It  is  the  invention  of  Col.  B.  F.  Sawyer, 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  is  of  the  matrix-making  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  appearance  the  machine  is  similar  to  the  common 
typewriter,  but  larger.  The  letters  are  made  of  brass,  and 
by  the  striking  of  keys  are  assembled  into  line,  justified  by 
touching  a  spring,  when  the  foot  is  pressed  on  a  lever  and 
the  assembled  t3^pe  are  pressed  into  papier-mache,  forming 
a  matrix.  The  type  are  mechanically  returned  to  place, 
and  the  work  of  assembling  a  new  line  is  then  begun. 
After  an  article  is  “  set  up  ”  or  a  column  is  completed  the 
matrix  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  stereotjrper  and  a  plate  is 
made  therefrom  read3^  for  the  press.  There  is  onl3r  one 
operation  necessary,  and  no  technical  knowledge  is  needed, 
while  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  limited  only  by  the  agility 


colors  are  needed,  the  spaces  between  the  rings  are  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  individual  colors  to 
spread. 

Professor  Hericomer  has  given  an  exhibition  of  his 
new  method  of  obtaining  mezzotint  results.  A  process  dis¬ 
covered  and  patented  by  him  enables  an  artist  to  work  in 
black-and-white  and  give  the  result  to  the  public  without 
the  intervention  of  an  interpreter.  In  the  course  of  ten  min¬ 
utes  he  rubbed  in  an  impressionist  landscape  effect  on  a 
copper  plate  with  a  silver  surface,  using  a  thick  black  ink 
composed  of  German  black  and  mineral  oil,  and  producing  a 
gradation  of  tones.  The  plate  was  then  dusted  over  with  a 
copper-colored  powder.  The  coarser  grains  were  retained 
where  the  ink  was  thickest  and  the  finer  grains  where  the 
tones  were  lightest.  The  plate  when  electrot3^ped  produces 
a  negative  for  printers.  Professor  Herkomer  boasts  that  he 
can  do  as  much  in  a  day  by  the  new  process  as  would  occup3r 
him  six  weeks  in  mezzotinting. 

The  ownership  of  the  design  on  a  lithograph  stone  has 
frequently  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  a  curious  case  is 
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or  proficiency  of  the  manipulator.  There  is  no  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order,  no  melted  or  broken  type. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  price  will  enable  each  little  weekly 
paper  to  own  a  machine,  as  the  prices  thereof  will  range 
from  $500  to  $1,000.  A  strong  company  has  been  formed  and 
will  begin  the  manufacture  of  the  machine  in  a  few  weeks 
either  at  Pittsburg  or  Atlanta. 

Schelter  &  Giesecke,  of  Leipzig,  have  patented  an 
attachment  for  chromatic  printing  suitable  for  the  Universal 
and  similar  presses  having  cylinder  ink  distribution.  The 
iron  distributing  roller,  instead  of  being  made  in  a  solid 
piece,  is  smaller  than  usual,  with  collars  that  slip  on  and 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard  size,  the  collars  being  of  differ¬ 
ent  widths  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  they  are 
intended,  some  being  but  half  an  inch  wide,  while  others 


are  nearly  half  the  size  of  the  roller.  Each  section  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  set-screw  which  keeps  it  in  position,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  neighbor,  which  distance  is 
usually  found  ample  to  prevent  the  different  colors  from 
mixing.  It  is  claimed  that  a  single  red  line  can  be  printed 
on  a  black  form  ver3r  easily  by  this  method,  or  as  many 
colors  as  rings  on  the  distributor,  either  as  individual 
colors,  or  blended  chromatically,  the  latter  effect  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  setting  the  rings  a  little  closer  together,  the  inter¬ 
vening  tints  being  formed  in  the  mixing.  When  distinct 


now  before  the  French  law  courts.  An  advertiser  furnished 
designs  and  had  his  lithograph  work  done  for  two  years  by 
a  certain  firm,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  asked 
for  transfer  proofs  of  each  color  for  the  use  of  another  lithog¬ 
rapher  to  whom  he  was  transferring  his  patronage,  to  save 
the  cost  of  having  the  work  re-designed.  The  lithographer 
declined  to  furnish  the  transfers,  and  was  sued  for  their 
value.  The  case  opens  up  a  fine  question  as  to  whether  a 
firm  having  paid  for  drawing  a  design  is  entitled  to  trans¬ 
fers  from  it,  and  if  so,  how  many  ?  In  the  case  of  a  litho¬ 
graph  executed  in  several  colors  such  transfer  proofs  would 
be  very  valuable  to  the  firm  who  wished  to  place  future 
orders  with  some  other  lithographer. 


THE  COST  OF  JOBWORK. 

The  Emplo3fing  Printers’  Association  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  recent^  discussed  the  subject  of  making  estimates 
on  the  cost  of  jobwork.  Since  the  association  was  formed 
it  has  developed  that  in  some  way  several  of  the  printers 
were  making  prices  at  about  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  rates 
recognized  by  leading  houses,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  if 
such  an  organization  was  to  be  of  value  some  plan  for  mak¬ 
ing  uniform  rates  must  be  adopted,  and  several  meetings 
have  been  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  subject.  One  job 
was  figured  on  by  six  printers,  and  prices  ranged  from  $36 
to  $78  per  thousand.  One  printer  said  it  could  be  set  for  $9, 
while  old  printers  declared  the  composition  would  cost  $33. 
To  determine  the  matter  the  job  was  set,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  worth  almost  $30,  and  the  $9  man  was  convinced. 
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NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

The  Nordwest/icher  Courier,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
has  donned  a  new  dress  throughout,  and  now  presents  a 
much  improved  appearance. 

The  February  issue  of  the  Trade  Press,  Chicago,  con¬ 
tained  a  full  report  of  the  fifth  annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago 
Trade  Press  Association,  with  pictures  of  a  number  of  the 
gentlemen  attending. 

La  Revista  Tipografica,  published  by  Eduardo  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mexico,  begins  a  new  series  with 
the  February,  1896,  number,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  an 
enlarged  and  much  improved  form.  It  is  the  only  journal  in 
Mexico  devoted  to  printing,  and  deserves  additional  success 
in  its  new  series. 

El  Porvenir  de  Centro  America  is  a  new  sixteen-page 
weekly,  published  by  G.  J.  Dawson  &  Co.,  San  Salvador,  a 
neatly  gotten  up  and  well  printed  journal,  the  many  half¬ 
tones  used  in  illustrating  it  being  engraved  at  the  plant  run 
in  connection  with  the  paper.  It  is  the  only  publication  in 
Central  or  South  America  devoted  to  general  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  deserves  the  success  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
attain. 

William  Campbell,  a  well-known  Canadian  newspaper 
man,  is  organizing  a  summer  tour  in  Scotland  under  the 
management  of  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  The  present  year  is 
the  centenary  of  Burns,  and  Mr.  Campbell’s  attractive  itin¬ 
erary  and  the  moderate  cost  of  the  tour — $390  —  will  no 
doubt  enlist  numbers  of  tourists  to  go  under  his  care  to  the 
land  of  cakes.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  by  address¬ 
ing  Mr.  Campbell,  15  Toronto  street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  Nordstern,  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  celebrated  its 
fortieth  anniversary  by  issuing  an  edition  of  forty  pages, 
devoted  mainly  to  the  history  and  industries  of  La  Crosse, 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of  her  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  attractive  scenery.  With  this  is  inclosed  a 
facsimile  of  the  paper  as  it  appeared  in  1856,  with  engrav¬ 
ings  of  its  first  proprietors.  Mr. .  Candrian,  the  present 
editor,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  handsome  appearance 
of  this  souvenir  edition. 

The  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Standard  edited  and  published  a 
special  school  edition  of  that  paper  February  28.  It  was 
eight  pages,  seven  columns  each,  all  home  print,  and  con¬ 
tained  illustrations  of  school  buildings,  city  and  county 
educators,  cuts  of  Lincoln  and  Washington.  The  matter 
was  prepared  largely  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  Prize 
essays  on  “The  Man  Lincoln”  were  published,  and  prizes 
awarded  by  the  paper  to  the  winning  contestants.  The 
Standard  has  recently  purchased  the  Dowagiac  bookbinder}’, 
and  will  run  it  in  connection  with  the  paper. 

The  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  New  London,  Connecticut, 
says:  “The  cathode  ray  and  the  X  ray,  and  the  various 
names  for  the  new  process,  are  sure  to  take  up  a  large  part 
of  the  public  prints  for  a  long  time.  This  is  the  age  of 
miracles,  in  sooth.  But  it  is  merely  the  possessing  by  the 
finite  of  some  of  the  knowledge  which  the  Infinite  is  willing 
to  allow  it  to  use  and  control.  There  is  absolutely  no  limit 
to  the  possible.  It  is  simply  ourselves  who  are  to  blame  for 
opacity  of  vision  and  comprehension.  The  more  we  develop 
the  more  we  shall  perceive  the  things  now  sealed.” 

The  Congregationalist  celebrated,  March  12,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  eighty  years  of  continuous  newspaper  life  by  issuing 
a  sixty-four-page  number,  replete  with  notable  articles  and 
historical  material  of  exceptional  interest,  not  only  to  the 
newspaper  fraternity,  but  to  the  public  generally.  The 
editors  have  summoned  to  their  aid  experts  in  the  various 
fields  of  human  progress,  and  the  result  is  a  series  of 
articles  which  constitute  a  masterly  and  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ten  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  paper  as  a 


representative  religious  organ,  with  facsimiles  of  the  earty 
numbers.  The  issue  is  richly  illustrated  and  its  regular 
departments  are  not  abridged.  The  Congregationalist  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Boston  Recorder,  founded  in  1816  by 
Nathaniel  Willis,  a  hitherto  unpublished  picture  of  whom 
appears  on  the  cover  page  of  this  anniversary  issue. 

The  Cripple  Creek  Press  Club,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado, 
was  permanently  organized  January  26  with  a  charter  mem¬ 
bership  of  thirty-eight.  Thomas  M.  Howell,  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  Times,  was  elected  president ;  Halsey  M.  Rhoads,  of 
the  Victor  Record,  vice-president;  Dean  Burgess,  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  Journal,  recording  secretary  ;  William  Gros- 
venor,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  J.  Knox  Burton,  treasurer.  The  membership  includes 
all  the  correspondents  of  the  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  and  Eastern  papers  located  in  the  district. 

W.  S.  Osbokn,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Hill 
Printing  Company,  Eustis,  Florida,  informs  us  that  some 
changes  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Lake  Region,  the  paper  published  by  them,  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Hill  Brothers,  the 
former  publishers.  Hewett  Hill,  the  president  of  the  new 
company,  was  the  founder  of  the  paper,  and  is  postmaster  of 
that  city.  They  propose  to  put  on  an  entire  new  dress  and 
publish  the  paper  twice  a  week.  There  is  only  one  other 
twice-a-week  paper  in  Florida  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  fifth  annual  concert  and  ball  of  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Typographical  Union,  No.  297,  was  given  in  that  city  on 
February  14.  The  programme  and  order  of  dances  gotten 
up  in  honor  of  the  event  is  a  very  creditable  production. 

John  B.  Payne,  superintendent  of  the  Argonaut  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  has  received  a  patent  on  a 
button  designed  by  him  emblematic  of  the  International 
Typos'1'3!’!1!03!  Union.  At  the  Louisville  convention  Mr. 
Payne’s  design  was  indorsed  by  official  resolution. 

The  grand  annual  ball  of  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union 
No.  61,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  held  on  March  16. 
Elaborate  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  function  proved 
to  be  a  glittering  success.  The  editor  of  The  Inland 
Printer  has  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  usual  press 
courtesies  at  the  hands  of  the  secretar}’  and  president,  which 
came  too  late,  however,  for  mention  last  month. 

A  Honolulu  (H.  I.)  correspondent,  writing  under  date 
of  Februar}’  25,  states  that  considerable  stir  has  been  occa¬ 
sioned  in  printing  circles  b}’  the  introduction  of  Mergen- 
thaler  typesetting  machines.  The  machines  are  not  }ret  in 
skilled  hands,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  the}’  will  be  so  in 
the  near  future.  It  would  seem  that  the  machines  are  econo¬ 
mizers  from  the  fact  that  the}’  have  been  imported  into  a 
brown  and  white  community,  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  to 
supplant  hand  labor  which  is  done  at  from  $5  to  $12  per 
week.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  rumored  that  the 
gentleman  who  ordered  the  machines  has  been  censured  b}r 
the  directors  of  his  company,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  is  thus  more  or  less  of  an  open  question. 

The  Union  Printers’  Mutual  Aid  Society,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  }’ear:  President,  Lewis  P.  Ward;  first  vice-president, 
A.  M.  Parry ;  second  vice-president,  George  E.  Mitchell  ; 
recording  secretary,  A.  J.  P.  Regaudiat;  financial  secretar}’, 
John  R.  Winders;  treasurer,  William  B.  Benoist ;  marshal, 
George  H.  Saunders ;  guardian,  Frank  Mooney  ;  board  of 
directors  —  Andrew  F.  Smith  (chairman),  James  P.  Olwell 
(secretary),  George  H.  Branch,  James  L.  Shearer,  James  T. 
Kelsey ;  physician,  William  L.  Berry,  M.  D.;  druggist, 
Will  B.  Kirk.  The  reports  showed  that  $350  had  been  paid 
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in  the  last  six  months  to  members,  and  that  $4,100  was  in 
the  treasury.  The  society  will  celebrate  its  ninth  anniver¬ 
sary  with  a  picnic,  for  which  arrangements  will  be  made 
very  soon. 

A  rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  had  established  a  school  for  the  education  of  raw 
recruits  as  linotype  operators  induced  President  Prescott, 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  to  address  a 
letter  of  inquiry  on  the  matter  to  President  P.  T.  Dodge,  of 
the  Linotype  Company.  President  Dodge  in  his  reply  says : 

This  company  has  not  now,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  did  have,  a 
sch<K)l  for  teaching-  the  art  of  operating  the  Mergenthaler  machine,  that  is, 
for  teaching  compositors.  It  has  a  room,  soon  to  be  enlarged,  in  which  men 
are  instructed  as  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  machine  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  properly  adjust  and  care  for  them,  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  operative  condition. 

Wherever  we  have  contracted  to  deliver  machines,  we  receive  into  our 
shop,  if  requested,  the  foreman  or  other  representative  of  the  intending  user, 
and  instruct  him,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable  him  to  care  for  the 
machines  when  they  reach  the  office.  In  a  few  instances,  and  for  special  rea¬ 
sons,  men  have  been  instructed  in  our  factory  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
operation  of  the  machines.  In  most,  but  not  in  all,  of  these  cases,  men  were 
to  run  and  care  for  their  own  machines  in  our  machine  plants. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  company  in  introducing  machines  to  have 
them  operated,  as  far  as  possible,  by  men  already  in  the  offices,  and  we  have 
in  all  cases  recommended  the  transfer  of  men  from  the  cases  to  the  machine, 
and  this  practice  has  been  followed  in  almost  every  case. 

I  have  no  present  idea  of  establishing  a  general  school  for  the  instruction 
of  operators.  Of  course,  I  reserve  the  right  to  do  so,  and  if  I  feel  at  any 
time  that  it  is  advisable  and  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  our  factory  a  school  in  which  intelligent  American  citizens  who  desire 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  may  learn  the  art  of  operating  these  machines, 
as  they  would  learn  any  other  art  or  industry,  I  should,  of  course,  establish 
such  school.  It  has  been  and  will  be  my  effort,  however,  to  protect  and  fos¬ 
ter,  as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the  practical  printers,  men  who  are 
experts  in  the  art,  and  who  should  not  be  displaced  by  the  machines  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  Yours  truly,  P.  T.  Dodge. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  publishers  of  the  News  and  Chronicle,  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  have  recently  put  in  a  Goss  perfecting  press. 

J.  F.  Atchison,  of  Jerseyville,  Illinois,  has  purchased  a 
job  printing  plant,  and  is  establishing  himself  in  business 
at  Upper  Alton,  Illinois. 

George  R.  Palmateer,  member  of  I.  T.  U.  No.  52,  has 
started  a  job  office  at  640  Second  avenue,  Lansingburg, 
New  York. 

Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  formerly  of  16-20  Chambers 
street,  New  York,  have  removed  to  new  and  commodious 
quarters  at  56  Beekman  street,  the  same  city. 

The  Osborne  Company,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  is  the  present 
name  of  the  calendar  publishers  and  stationers  in  that  city 
formerly  known  as  the  Osborne  &  Murphy  Company. 

Mr.  Berthold  Huber,  president  of  the  Huber  Press 
Company,  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  was  in  Chicago  recently, 
and  favored  The  Inland  Printer  with  a  call.  He  spent 
some  days  in  the  city  visiting  a  number  of  offices,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Thornton,  western  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  have  removed  to  147  to  151  North  Tenth  street,  and 
been  merged  with  the  Philadelphia  Photo  Electrotype  Com¬ 
pany,  doing  business  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photo  Company  and  the  Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany’s  Combination,  where,  with  increased  facilities,  large 
plant  and  all  the  modern  appliances,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
execute  all  orders  promptly. 

The  International  Calendar  Company,  of  the  Bible  House, 
New  York  city,  has  bought  and  enlarged  the  plant  of  Simp¬ 
son  &  Lyall,  printers  and  publishers  of  fine  books  and  job 
printing,  at  136  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  in  that  city.  The 
firm  has  the  most  approved  styles  of  type  and  machinery 
and  turns  out  large  quantities  of  church  printing,  including 
thirty-six  church  monthly  magazines,  and  many  high-grade 


periodicals.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of  “Art 
Education,”  printed  by  the  company,  through  the  CQurtesy 
of  Mr.  George  R.  Moon,  the  foreman  of  the  establishment. 

J.  Weaver  &  Co.,  19  South  Ionia  street,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  dealers  in  paper  and  stationery,  who  recently 
came  to  that  city  from  Kalamazoo,  have  secured  new  capital 
and  experience  by  the  addition  of  a  partner,  Harry  H.  Burr, 
of  Detroit.  Mr.  Burr  has  had  eighteen  years’  experience  in 
the  jobbing  paper  and  stationery  business  in  Detroit.  The 
firm  name  will  be  Holmes  &  Burr.  W.  F.  Holmes,  the 
senior  partner,  was  realty  the  owner  and  manager  of  the 
business. 

J.  H.  Letcher,  formerty  of  the  Bryan  Press,  Bryan, 
Ohio,  has  purchased  the  Home  Journal  Printing  House,  late 
Thompson  Brothers,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  This  establish¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  that  city, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  regular  printing,  does  a  wholesale 
stationery  business  and  manufactures  blank  books.  Mr. 
Letcher  leaves  his  old  location  with  some  regret,  but  feels 
that  in  the  new  field  there  are  greater  possibilities,  and  is 
confident  of  making  a  success  of  the  venture. 

The  suit  of  Edward  L.  Megill,  of  New  York  city,  against 
Frank  X.  Muller  and  Joseph  A.  Boehringer,  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  for  infringement  of  the  former’s  patents,  which 
has  been  pending  more  than  two  years,  has  finally  reached 
a  settlement,  the  defendants  having  agreed  to  assign  their 
patents  to  Mr.  Megill  on  condition  of  the  suit  being  aban¬ 
doned.  This  leaves  him  as  a  manufacturer  of  gauge  pins  in 
free  and  undisputed"  possession  of  the  field.  As  he  has 
occupied  it  so  long  and  to  such  good  purpose,  it  would  seem 
that  he  is  entitled  to  it,  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn 
of  the  successful  outcome  of  his  suit. 

On  page  56  appears  a  half-tone  entitled  “  On  the  Beach,” 
made  from  original  wash  design  byr  J.  Manz  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
which  merits  more  than  passing  notice.  Aside  from  the 
originality  of  the  drawing,  the  artistic  wood-engraved  effect 
produced  by  handwork  tooling  gives  the  picture  a  character 
and  distinctiveness  not  obtained  by  the  ordinary  half-tone 
method.  The  demand  for  high-grade  work  of  this  nature  is 
becoming  greater  every  year,  and  it  is  to  meet  this  demand 
that  this  firm  has  employed  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
publishing  houses  and  printing  establishments  a  staff  of 
artists  skilled  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  engraver’s  and 
process-worker’s  art. 

The  attention  of  printers  is  called  to  the  advertisements 
of  the  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Company  upon  page  18. 
A  machine  that  will  print,  cut,  and  score  in  one  operation  is 
a  wonderful  one,  and  will  add  a  great  deal  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  boxmaker’s  plant.  With  this  piece  of  machinery 
the  owner  of  such  an  establishment  will  be  in  position  to 
make  prices  and  secure  orders  that  rival  concerns  could  not 
touch.  The  advantages  of  this  new  device  are  certainty 
worth  looking  into,  and  many  readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer  will  undoubtedly  do  this.  The  rotary  web  per¬ 
fecting  press,  made  by  the  same  company,  we  learn,  is 
meeting  with  great  success. 

The  Franklin  birthday  banquet  of  the  Buffalo  Typothetae 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  successes  known  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  Fifty  covers  were  laid,  and  although  the  toast 
list  was  long  the  speeches  were  brief  and  pithy,  and  the 
greatest  enjoyment  prevailed.  The  menu,  a  most  artistic 
production,  was  produced  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pierce,  of  the  Mat- 
thews-Northrup  Company.  The  covers  of  the  menu  were  of 
a  novel  character,  “Defender”  cover  stock,  a  new  cover 
paper  made  by  the  Niagara  Paper  Mills,  of  Lockport,  New 
York,  being  used.  On  the  front  cover  the  stock  was  crushed, 
and  a  fine  portrait  of  Franklin  imprinted,  with  emblematic 
surroundings,  the  whole  worked  in  three  impressions.  The 
usual  lightning  in  gold  was  added  by  hand.  On  the  back 
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cover  a  blank  embossed  buffalo  head  was  the  tasteful  finale. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  function  is  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Herbert  L.  Baker,  the  secretary  of  the  typothetae,  and 
the  apt  and  scholarly  arrangement  and  quotations  of  the 
menu  show  him  to  be  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  social 
entertainment  of  this  character. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  P.  T.  Dodge,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
New  York,  a  complete  list  of  offices  receiving  linotype 
machines  during  February.  The  list  includes  papers  and 
offices  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  and  some  of  the 
cities  in  the  South,  such  as  New  Orleans  and  Houston, 
Texas.  Ten  of  the  machines  were  sent  to  the  Argus,  of 
Melbourne,  Australia.  The  total  number  of  machines 
shipped  during  that  month  was  sixty-nine.  We  are  informed 
that  the  company  is  now  selling  steadily  eighty  machines 
per  month  and  upward,  largely  to  small  newspapers  and 
book  offices,  most  of  the  large  offices  having  already  been 
filled. 

The  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  have  recently  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Weather  Bureau  whereby  the  daily  maps  issued  by 
that  department  will  be  produced  by  their  chalk  process. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  weather  maps  issued  by  the 
government  be  reproduced  by  this  method  for  the  leading 
dailies  of  the  country.  This  would  enable  thousands  to 
examine  these  interesting  records  where  now  but  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  a  chance  of  seeing  them.  Some  of  the 
dailies  have  already  taken  up  the  plan,  and  are  at  present 
printing  weather  maps  made  by  the  Hoke  plate  process  with¬ 
out  the  aid  or  the  encouragement  of  the  government,  but 
simply  through  the  courtesy  of  the  legal  officials.  We  are 
informed  that  others  will  shortly  adopt  the  scheme,  and 
make  these  weather  maps  a  regular  feature  of  papers. 

Advices  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  state  that  the  business 
men’s  club  of  that  city  is  contemplating  encouragement  to 
papermakers  to  establish  a  paper  mill  in  that  locality.  It 
is  said  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  San  Antonio  for  the 
manufacture  and  disposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  paper 
for  the  average  use  of  printers  and  commercial  houses  are 
very  great,  and  the  club  has  for  a  long  time  contemplated 
offering  some  kind  of  inducements  to  a  paper  manufacturer 
to  locate  there.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest 
water  from  the  San  Antonio  river,  and  reasonably  cheap 
fuel  in  brown  lignite  at  $1.25  a  ton,  which  is  equal  to  about 
one-half  ton  of  the  average  steam  coal.  The  club  could 
doubtless  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
paper  in  San  Antonio,  guaranteeing  to  take  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  a  moderate  mill  from  the  start. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  roller  manufacturers,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  have  been  granted  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
a  permanent  injunction  against  Joseph  B.  Daley  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  restraining  them  from  using  a  “  roller  carrier  ” 
of  which  the  former  company  are  inventors  and  patentees. 
The  device  in  question  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  yet  like 
all  simple  contrivances  it  is  most  effective.  It  consists  of  a 
strong  paper  tube  into  the  ends  of  which  are  fastened  round 
wooden  blocks  with  holes  in  their  centers.  The  ends  of  the 
core  of  the  rollers  are  placed  in  the  holes  in  the  blocks,  and 
when  they  are  fastened  into  the  tube  it  forms  a  perfect  case, 
not  only  protecting  the  rollers  from  dust  and  dirt  but  from 
evaporation  as  well.  Their  utility  is  not  confined  to  carry¬ 
ing  facilities  alone,  however  for  when  rollers  are  taken  from 
the  press  after  being  used  they  may  be  returned  to  the  case 
and  laid  away  upon  a  shelf  or  in  a  drawer,  there  to  remain 
without  danger  of  injury  until  their  use  is  again  required. 
Bingham  &  Runge,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  Bingham  Brothers 
Company,  New  York,  are  the  only  firms  which  have  the 
right  under  the  patents  granted  to  the  first  named,  of  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  these  carriers. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


STOP  THOSE  LEAKS. 

Every  printing  office  has  its  leaks  ;  one  of  them  is  send¬ 
ing  your  tableting  out  to  have  done,  when  you  can  do  it  as 
well  yourself  with  a  can  of  cement,  a  brush  and  a  tablet 
press.  There  are  plenty  of  so-called  tablet  presses  in  the 
market.  Many  are  simply  clamps  and  bricks,  but  the  best 
is  the  Scott  Tablet  Press,  for  it  is  the  simplest,  strongest, 
and  cheapest.  Every  printing  office  needs  a  tablet  press  ;  it 
is  a  handy  thing  to  have,  does  away  with  those  bricks  and 
weights  you  are  now  using.  Order  a  Scott,  for  with  it  3rou 
can  pad  any  size,  from  smallest  statement  to  the  largest 
letter-head,  at  same  time.  Price  reduced  to  $5.  For  sale  by 
all  dealers  in  printers’  supplies. 


THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Empire  typesetting  machine  recently  set  up  in  the 
salesrooms  of  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding  Company, 
113  Quincy  street,  Chicago,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  is 
now  running,  and  has  been  visited  by  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  publishers,  all  of  whom  are  delighted  with  its  working. 
The  page  of  Abbey  Text  shown  by  this  foundry  in  this  issue 
includes  the  two  new  sizes,  the  8  and  10  point,  which  are 
being  put  in  by  all  printers  who  wish  to  have  the  series 
complete. 


A  NEW  GALLEY. 

A  new  galley  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company  which  promises  to  come  into  popu¬ 
lar  use  at  once.  With  the  galley  is  combined  a  quoin,  or 
series  of  quoins,  for  locking  type  into  the  galley,  and  the 
distinctive  feature  is  that  the  quoins  are  a  part  of  the  galley 
and  are  not  detachable.  Many  devices  have  been  patented 
and  placed  on  the  market  to  serve  as  galley  lock-ups,  but  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  attempted  to  combine  the  lock-up 
with  the  galley.  It  would  seem  that  a  combination  of  this 
kind,  if  constructed  on  mechanical  principles,  and  offered  at 
a  reasonable  figure,  would  solve  the  problem.  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  at  once  apparent  to  every  practical  printer.  The 
quoins  are  always  in  place  when  most  needed.  This  is  not 
always  the  case  with  detachable  lock-ups.  It  requires  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  width  of  the  galley  for  locking  pur¬ 
poses,  consequently  a  greater  portion  of  the  gallejr  is  avail¬ 
able  for  type,  and,  in  newspaper  work,  narrower  galleys  can 
be  used  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case.  No  side-sticks 
are  required  to  be  used  in  connection  with  this  galley  ;  this 
in  itself  is  a  material  saving.  The  quoin  is  extremely 
simple  in  construction,  and  the  manufacturers  guarantee  it 
not  to  get  out  of  order,  and  with  good  usage  to  last  as  long 
as  the  galley  itself.  We  give  here  an  illustration  of  it  on  a 
small  scale.  This  quoin  was  first  brought  out  by  the  Caslon 

typefoundry,  of 
London,  and  in¬ 
troduced  exten¬ 
sively  among  the 
A  —  Represents  a  part  of  the  wooden  g'alley  side.  British  printers, 
B  —  The  fixed  part  of  the  metal  quoin.  where  it  is  giving 

C  The  metal  sliding'  quoin.  great  satisfac. 

D  —  A  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  ffal ley.  . 

tion.  The  Hamil¬ 
ton  Manufacturing  Company  have  purchased  the  right  to 
manufacture  and  sell  it  in  America.  The  price  has  been 
made  so  low  as  to  place  this  excellent  device  within  the 
means  of  every  printer  who  uses  a  galley.  At  12  cents  per 
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quoin  it  will  be  attached  to  any  galley  manufactured  by 
the  company.  We  refer  to  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Company’s  advertisement  on  another  page,  where  it  is  more 
fully  described  and  illustrated.  We  predict  a  cordial  wel¬ 
come  for  this  excellent  device. 

THE  RAFTER  DEVICE  FOR  SECURING  PLATES. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  pressmen  have  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  printing  half-tones  and  other  plate  work  has 
been  the  old  style  of  mounting  the  plates  and  securing  them 
by  screws  or  nails.  This  system  has  been 
proved  to  be  insecure  very  often  when  the 
work  has  not  been  done  with  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  when  a  plate  has 
become  detached  from  its  mount  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  run,  no  one  but  a  press¬ 
man  can  realize  the  vexation  which  the 
general  ruination  causes,  or  how  fervent 
the  pra3^ers  have  been  for  some  economical  plan  of  fastening 
plates  in  lieu  of  that  of  nails  and  screws  or  the  futile 
anchoring.  Again,  many  pressmen  adopt  a  system  of  under¬ 
laying  half-tone  plates,  placing  their  underlays  between  the 
plate  and  the  mount,  by  which  system  it  is  said  much  time 
is  saved  and  a  more  artistic  effect  produced.  When  such 
pressmen  have  to  withdraw  screws  and  nails  from  the  plates 
to  apply  the  underlay,  they  are 
not  only  at  a  serious  risk  of 
damaging  the  plate  but  are 
also  at  much  expense  of  time. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  the  old  saying 
again  proved  that  the  spirit  of 
invention  is  never  long  in  find¬ 
ing  a  remedy  for  all  mechani¬ 
cal  difficulties,  and  that  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  system  of  side  and  corner  pieces 
for  securing  plates  to  mounts  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Rafter  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  These  pieces  form  a  perfect  clamp  which  enables 
the  pressman  to  take  any  plate  from  the  block  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  On  catalogue  work,  when  electrotyped,  these 
clamps  will  be  found  appreciable  money  savers  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  patent  blocks.  The  clamps  are  put  on  with  screws 
and  are  so  applied  that  thejT  are  absolutely  safe,  making  it 
impossible  for  plates  to  work  loose.  Another  important 
advantage  of  the  clamp  is  the  convenience  of  close-mount¬ 
ing  the  plate,  as  no  large  bevel  is  needed  to  insert  nails  or 
screws  as  in  the  old  way. 


THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  COMPANY  REMOVAL. 

The  J.  L.  Morrison  Company,  15-17  Astor  Place,  New 
York,  have  removed  to  new  quarters  at  60  Duane  street,  in 
the  same  city.  They  are  well  known  to  the  trade  as  dealers 
in  bookbinders’  machinery  and  materials,  two  of  their  best- 
known  specialties  being  the  “New  Perfection  No.  7”  wire 
stitcher  and  the  “  Niagara”  automatic  feeder. 


A  MODERN  PAPER  CUTTER. 

A  shoe  knife  or  plow  cutter  may  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  country  printers  a  few  j-ears  ago,  but  at  this 
time,  when  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work  must  be 
taken  into  account,  the  best  machines  are  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  The  Advance  just  meets  the  wants  of  printers  and 
others  whose  business  demands  a  good,  substantial  lever 
cutter.  It  is  built  on  strictly  mechanical  principles,  and  is 
admitted  to  be  the  most  popular  moderate-priced  cutter  ever 
manufactured.  The  bed  is  supported  in  center  by  a  heavy 
cast-iron  cross-brace,  and  will  not  spring  under  pressure  of 


clamp  or  knife.  No  gears  or  springs  to  get  out  of  order,  the 
knife-bar  being  controlled  by  a  link  motion  and  the  lever 
counterbalanced.  No  babbitt  or  soft  metal  used  in  bearings. 
The  knife  has  a  dip-cut,  which,  with  the  new-style  lever, 
makes  the  cutting  very  easy.  Special  care  is  given  to  accu¬ 
racy  in  having  all  gauges  squared  perfectly  to  the  knife. 
The  interlocking  back  gauge  and  clamp  permits  stock  to  be 
cut  to  width  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  back  gauge  is 
extra  long,  which  brings  it  close  to  the  side  gauge,  a  great 
convenience  in  squaring  small  stock.  The  screw  which 
actuates  the  back  gauge  is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  thus 
obviates  undue  wear  on  gauge-nut.  A  figured  scale  is  sunk 
in  table  for  convenience  in  cutting  to  measure.  For  other 
points  of  superiority  see  new  illustrated  circular  which  may 
be  obtained  of  any  typefounder  or  dealer,  or  The  Challenge 
Machine!'}'  Company,  sole  manufacturers,  Chicago. 


THE  CHALK-PLATE  PROCESS. 

Upon  another  page  of  this  issue  appears  a  cut  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,  printed  from  an  original  stereotj'pe  made  by  the 
chalk-plate  process  of  the  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  This  process  has  come  into  quite  gen¬ 
eral  use  among  newspapers,  and  is  also  being  used  in  a 
commercial  way  for  labels,  letter-heads,  cards,  etc.  We 
acknowledge  receipt  of  several  engraved  plates  executed  in 
the  lithographic  style,  together  with  samples  of  portrait 
work,  which  show  the  possibilities  of  this  process  in  a  most 
striking  manner.  They  can  be  examined  at  The  Inland 
Printer  office  by  all  callers. 


THE  OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Olds  Gasoline  Engine,  on  page 
100  of  this  issue.  Their  steadily  increasing  sales,  especially 
through  the  recent  hard  times,  demonstrates  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  this  reliable  and  inexpensive  outfit.  A  map  has 
recentlj'  been  issued  showing  the  towns  where  the  Olds  gas¬ 
oline  engines  are  in  use,  and  from  a  point  in  northern 
Indiana  they  are  in  use  in  seven  hundred  towns  within  a 
radius  of  three  hundred  miles,  while  in  their  own  state 
(Michigan)  they  can  be  seen  in  over  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  towns,  some  towns  of  not  over  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants  have  as  many  as  fifteen  in  use  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  This  outfit  was  first  placed  on  the  market  in  1885, 
the  manufacturers  then  occupying  a  wooden  building  18  bjT 
36  feet,  while  today  their  two-story  brick  works  covers  a 
space  100  bjr  150  feet,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery.  It  will  pay  anyone  to  visit  their  works  at 
Lansing,  Michigan,  and  form  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
manufacturing  of  this  outfit  and  the  care  that  is  used  in 
its  construction. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  POPULAR  PEARL  PRESSES. 

For  many  years  the  manufacturers  of  the  Pearl  Press 
have  been  importuned  to  apply  an  impression  throw-off  to  it, 
but  important  matters  concerning  the  development  of  their 
other  presses  have  prevented  them  from  complying  with  the 
request.  They  have  now,  however,  placed  on  the  market  two 
sizes,  7  b}'  11  and  9  bjr  14,  designed  for  high  speed,  similar 
in  general  construction  to  the  popular  No.  3  Pearl,  but  with 
the  added  features  of  an  impression  throw-off  and  solid 
frame  and  full-length  fountain  and  an  automatic  quick-stop 
shipper  and  brake.  For  the  rapid  execution  of  small  work 
there  is  no  press  made  that  will  give  a  larger  return  on  a 
moderate  investment  than  these  new  presses  which  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Pearl  Nos.  11  and  14.  It  is  built  bj-  Messrs. 
Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  28  Elm 
street,  New  York,  and  sold  by  all  foundries  and  dealers, 
from  whom  circulars  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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THE  “NEW  DEPARTURE”  CASE. 

The  most  important  improvement  in  the  line  of  printers’ 
wood  goods  which  has  been  brought  out  within  the  last  few 
years  is  the  “New  Departure”  type  case  manufactured  by 
the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Two  Rivers,  Wis¬ 
consin,  an  advertisement  of  which  appears  upon  page  31. 
The  weakest  point  in  the  regular  type  case  as  made  hereto¬ 
fore  is  the  bottom,  which  is  constructed  of  several  strips  of 
three-eighths  material,  and  joined  together  with  ordinary 
tongue  and  groove.  These  bottoms  being  made  of  soft  wood 
were  subject  to  considerable  swelling  and  shrinking  under 
atmospheric  changes  and  would  often  check  and  split,  allow¬ 
ing  the  thin  type  to  drop  through  the  seams  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  workmen,  and  practically  destroyed  the 
case.  With  the  case  we  now  mention  the  only  change  is  in 
the  peculiar  construction  whereby  the  life  of  the  case  is  so 
lengthened  that  it  is  practically  indestructible.  The  bottom 
is  made  up  of  three  veneers,  the  grain  in  the  center  piece 
running  crosswise  with  the  upper  and  lower  layers,  and  the 
whole  firmly  cemented  together,  making  a  bottom  without 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  BOTTOM — FULL  SIZE. 


joints  and  which  absolutely  cannot  shrink,  warp,  or  crack. 
Once  placed  on  the  case  and  secured  in  place  it  remains 
there  for  all  time.  Another  great  feature  of  this  case  is  the 
method  of  rabbeting  the  bottom  into  the  side  rails  and 
front.  In  the  ordinary  case  the  bottoms  are  nailed  onto  the 
frame,  exposing  the  edges  and  giving  the  case  an  unfinished 
appearance,  while  in  the  “  New  Departure  ”  case  the  edges, 
being  rabbeted  into  the  frame,  are  invisible.  In  cabinets 
this  improvement  is  instantly  made  manifest  to  every  prac¬ 
tical  eye.  Where  the  bottom  is  nailed  to  the  frame  the  case 
slides  on  the  bottom,  and  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  same 
running  opposite  from  the  grain  in  the  strip  on  which  the 
case  slides,  friction  is  produced  and  the  case  will  soon  wear 
until  the  heads  of  the  nails  become  exposed,  and  the  damage 
will  be  considerable  unless  the  trouble  is  quickly  remedied. 
In  the  “New  Departure”  case,  the  bottom  being  grooved 
into  the  side  rails,  the  side  rail  itself  carries  the  case  on  the 
slide  in  the  cabinet  or  stand,  and  with  the  grain  of  the  wood 
running  in  the  same  direction,  the  result  is  perfect  freedom, 
without  jar  or  friction,  and  less  liability  of  wearing.  So 
great  is  the  superiority  of  this  case  that  the  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company  have  decided  to  place  it  in  all  of 
their  cabinets  hereafter.  Although  the  cost  of  making  the 
case  is  more  than  by  the  old  method,  it  is  the  firm’s  belief 
that  the  increased  business  which  it  will  bring  will  more 
than  compensate  them  for  the  additional  outlay.  A  hand¬ 
some  two-color  folder  has  been  issued,  illustrated  with  fine 
wood  cuts  showing  to  good  advantage  the  merits  of  the  new 
case,  which  the  manufacturers  will  mail  on  application. 


THE  OPENING  OF  NEW  PEORIA  LINES. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton,  America’s  most  popular  railroad, 
opened  two  new  short  lines  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
on  March  23.  The  first  runs  between  Peoria  and  Spring- 
field,  Auburn,  Pawnee,  Carlinville,  Alton  and  St.  Louis, 
via  Lincoln ;  the  other  between  Peoria  and  Jacksonville, 
Louisiana,  Mexico,  Marshall,  Higginsville  and  Kansas 
City,  via  Delavan.  Fast  train  schedules  and  through  car 
service  by  both  lines  are  in  effect  in  both  directions.  All 
day  trains  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  are  equipped 
with  palace  day  cars  and  reclining  chair  cars,  and  all  night 
trains  with  Pullman  palace  sleeping  cars.  Drawing-room 


buffet  cars  and  dining  cars  are  also  run  on  all  trains.  An 
attractive  circular  fully  describing  the  opening  of  these 
new  lines  and  the  equipment  and  service  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  passenger 
department,  and  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  anyone 
interested,  by  addressing  James  Charlton,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Monadnock  Building,  Chicago. 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY’S  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Company,  238 
and  240  Adams  street,  has  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  product  of  their  mills,  which  is  carried 
in  stock  at  the  Chicago  warehouse.  The  Whiting  Company 
manufactures  flat  papers,  bristols,  fancy  papers,  embossed 
boards,  fine  stationery  and  wedding  goods,  and  carries  in 
stock  one  of  the  largest  assortments  in  this  city.  Their 
goods  have  been  upon  the  market  for  over  thirty  years  and 
are  well  known  to  the  trade.  The  catalogue  is  printed  upon 
buff  paper  in  black  and  red,  contains  108  pages,  and  is 
arranged  in  very  convenient  form  for  reference,  and  com¬ 
pletely  indexed.  It  is  bound  in  flexible  cover,  with  embossed 
title  in  red,  and  round-cornered,  and  makes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  book  of  reference.  They  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
a  copy  of  it  to  printers,  desiring  to  purchase  their  goods, 
upon  request. 


ABOUT  GERMAN  PRINTING  INKS. 

There  are  no  better  printers  in  the  world  than  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  much  of  the  fine  quality  of  their  work  is  due  to 
their  superior  printing  inks.  German  manufacturers  seem 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  intricacies  of  ink¬ 
making,  and  the  best  test  of  this  fact  is  that  while  several 
branch  houses  of  German  printing-ink  factories  have  been 
established  in  the  United  States  there  are  none  represent¬ 
ing  similar  industries  from  any  other  foreign  country.  We 
introduce  to  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  this  month 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  firms,  that  of  Kast  & 
Ehinger,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  represented  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Mr.  Charles  Hellmuth,  44-50  East  Houston  street, 
New  York.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Hellmuth,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  possibly  further  their  knowledge  of  a  subject  of 
much  interest  to  their  business.  His  advertisement  is  on 
page  13. 


NEW  RELIANCE  HAND  PRESS. 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  brought  out 
another  and  smaller  size  Reliance  hand  press,  intended 
for  the  use  of  wood  engravers  and  printing  offices,  the  size 
of  bed  being  18)4  by  23)4  inches;  platen  15  by  20  inches. 
The  press  is  of  the  Washington  style,  and  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  for  strength  and  rigidity  as  the  larger 
Reliance  now  so  extensively  used  by  photo-engravers  and 
others.  Although  intended  for  the  purposes  as  stated  above, 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  on  half-tone  work.  The  idea 
in  introducing  this  new  size  is  that  it  will,  in  a  great  many 
establishments,  answer  the  purposes  as  well  as  the  larger 
one,  and  at  less  expense.  The  manufacturers  will  cheer¬ 
fully  furnish  any  further  information  desired.  A  half-tone 
illustration  of  this  hand  press  will  appear  in  next  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer. 


THE  KING  EMBOSSING  PRESS. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  advertisement 
of  the  A.  R.  King  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York, 
makers  of  the  King  embossing  press.  This  press  has  been 
in  use  by  leading  stationers  and  manufacturers  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  has  always  given  satisfaction. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  20th 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge. 


BOOKS. 


ALL  Live  Printers 

! 

op’s  “  Practical  Printer,” 

■■  ' 

“Job  Printers’  List  of  Prices 

l|p 

the  “  Specimens  of  Job  Work,” 

Book,”  price  $3;  the  “  Printers’ 

grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 

psL  * 

Bishop,  143  Bleecker  street. 

Ip 

ers.  Handiest  and  most  use- 

i: 

ers.  All  who  are  starting  in 

Lite _ iM, 

should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  $1; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner”  and  “Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  H.  G. 
New  York,  and  all  typefound- 
ful  works  published  for  print- 
business  need  these  books. 


VARIETY  COVER  DESIGNS,  10  cents.  Unique;  for 
’  printers;  in  great  demand;  original  and  artistic.  NORTH  STAR, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE. 


CINCINNATI  DRUM  CYLINDER,  22  by  28,  air  springs ; 
V* 1  tapeless  delivery;  recently  overhauled;  $500;  one-fourth  cash,  balance 
$12.50  monthly.  Address  “  D  30,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  Huber  2-revolution,  7-col.  qto.;  Campbell  2- 

*  revolution, 6-col.  qto.;  Potter  Drum  Cylinder,  6-col.  qto. ;  Babcock  Stand¬ 
ard,  7-col.  qto.;  Campbell  Complete,  7 -col.  qto.;  Hoe  Drum  Cylinder,  6-col. 
qto.  EMPIRE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO.,  249  Centre  street, 
New  York. 

COR  SALE  —  Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 

*  wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “  D  18,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing  Ma- 
*  chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


AGREEMENT  ON  STYLE  —  The  Chicago  Society  of 
Proofreaders  is  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  Uniformity  in  Style,  and 
a  report  on  the  subject  was  made  at  the  last  meeting.  This  report  will 
be  given  in  full  in  the  April  number  of  The  Proofsheet,  the  only  publication 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Ten  cents  per  copy ;  $1  a  year.  Canvassers  wanted. 
BEN  FRANKLIN  CO.,  232  Irving  Avenue,  Chicago. 


COR  SALE  — 13  by  19  Universal  press,  with  throw-off, 
*  fountain,  steam  fixtures  and  extra  set  of  roller  cores.  Has  been  but 
little  used  and  is  in  first-class  condition.  Address  ILLINOIS  ENGRAV¬ 
ING  CO.,  350  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


AGENTS  WANTED  — For  the  “People’s  Bible  History,” 
•fA  the  latest  and  most  popular  work  on  Biblical  topics.  Prepared  in  the 
light  of  most  recent  investigations  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Copiously  illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  The  best  selling  book  extant.  Write  for  circular  and 
information  to  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


A  MINT  OF  HINTS  is  the  title  we  have  given  a  brochure 
•'*  of  thirty-three  elegant  embossed  designs  suitable  for  catalogue  covers. 
Every  page  is  an  idea,  and  is  worth  many  times  the  $1  we  receive  for  it  (cash 
with  the  order,  express  prepaid).  Each  design  is  worked  in  from  one  to  five 
harmonious  colors;  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Ideas  produce 
others,  and  a  study  of  this  book  will  aid  your  thinker.  GRIFFITH,  AX- 
TELL  &  CADY  CO.,  Embossers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  MEMORIAL 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cere¬ 
monies,  a  handsome,  gilt-edged  book  of  320  pages,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  printed 
on  the  best  of  enameled  paper  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  containing 
the  full  reports  of  the  dedicator}'  and  opening  ceremonies,  and  other  matter 
of  equal  interest  concerning  the  grandest  fair  ever  held.  It  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  line  full-page  half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  views  on  “  Midway,”  and  with  portraits  of  the  officials  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fair.  It  is  not  merely  a  picture  book,  but  contains  facts 
and  figures  which  will  prove  more  valuable  and  interesting  as  time  goes  on. 
Agents  can  make  large  profits  in  handling  this  book.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


MEWSPAPER  ARTIST  desires  situation;  experienced  in 

i  ’  all  branches  of  work.  Address  “  D  28,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

DARTY  thoroughly  understanding  manufacture  of  print- 

*  ing  inks,  varnishes,  etc.,  open  for  a  position.  Address  “D  29,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 

pRESSMAN  A  first-class  cylinder  and  platen  pressman 
1  wants  position;  steady  and  reliable.  Address  “D  25,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 

pRESSMAN  — Cylinder  (union).  Expert  on  half-tones  and 
1  fine  bookwork;  best  references;  go  anywhere;  state  terms.  Box  578, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

PROCESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  and  etcher  desires  position 

*  with  first-class  house.  Samples  and  references  furnished.  Address 
“  D  24,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  largest  printing  and 
1  lithographing  establishment  in  a  city  of  55,000  desires  to  make  a  change. 
Does  all  the  estimating,  buying,  etc. ;  considered  a  first-class  purchaser.  A 
practical  and  up-to-date  printer;  sober  and  reliable,  a  good  talker  and  not 
afraid  to  work.  Want  a  position  with  a  house  which  knows  a  good  man  and 
appreciates  his  efforts.  Address  “  D  15,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U/ANTED  —  A  position  by  an  all-round  printer  thoroughlj' 
’  ’  understanding  the  running  of  small  presses.  Out  of  town  offers  con¬ 
sidered.  Address  “  D  12,”  care  of  New  York  office  Inland  Printer. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 

•“A  pamphlet  showing  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
197  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 


DEATS  BRADLEY  ON  COVERS,  10  cents.  See  what 
L)  may  be  done  with  borders  rightly  put  together.  NORTH  STAR, 
Westfield,  Mass. 


DEST  OFFER  YET— “  The  Landis  Family,”  90  pages  of 

L)  historical  genealogy,  from  1600  to  present  day;  printed  from  new  type; 
bound  in  brown  cloth;  and  “Specimens  of  Pluck’s  Printing,”  SO  pages  of 
fine  work;  both  only  80xents,  worth  $2.  D.  B.  LANDIS,  publisher,  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Pa. 


\A7ANTED  A  situation  b3'  an  expert  double-entry  book- 

keeper,  who  is  also  a  first-class  penman.  Would  like  position  with  good 
house  and  can  furnish  best  references.  Address  “D  13,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 

U/ANTED  —  Position  as  foreman  or  manager  of  a  first- 
’’  class  bindery,  blank  or  printed;  reliable  and  thoroughly  practical; 
references.  Address  “D  21,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U/ANTED  —  Position  by  a  practical  printer  and  pressman 
*'  outside  of  office;  on  the  road  preferred.  Address  “  D  27,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


U/HO  WANTS  a  reliable  manager  or  superintendent  for 
printing  business?  Twenty-two  years’ experience.  Address  “  D  34,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


ECONOMICAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LEDGERS  save  time, 
L>  save  money,  prevent  errors,  quick  reference.  Meet  every  requirement  of 
any  newspaper.  Specimen  page,  descriptive  circular,  prices,  etc.,  address 
GRAPHIC  PRINTING  CO.,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 


CROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX  — Memoirs  of 

1  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
With  fifteen  maps  in  colors  and  twenty-nine  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
About  700  octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges, 
$5;  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7.  The 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  senior  living  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  work  is  having  a  large  sale.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY, 
General  Agents,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


OLD  CATO  -The  best  written  and  most  interesting  book 
ever  issued  relating  to  that  noble  animal,  the  dog.  Anyone  having  the 
care  of  or  any  affection  for  canines  will  find  it  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
autobiography  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  designed  to  show  a  dog’s  view  of  dogs’ 
life,  and  with  it  many  views  of  human  life.  664  pages.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Elegantly  bound.  A  book  of  value  to  young  or  old  readers,  and  one 
an  agent  can  do  well  with,  as  it  appeals  to  all  classes.  Solicitor’s  outfit  free. 
Sample  copy,  $1.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Write  for  particulars.  THE 
HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  212-214  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 


DRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “How 

1  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO., 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DOOKBINDER  —  Experienced  in  all  branches,  who  can 
LI  estimate  on  work,  to  take  charge  of  small  bindery.  Address,  stating 
qualifications,  salary  expected,  etc.,  S.  B.  NEWMAN  &  CO.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


T  JNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 
L9  occur  soon  in  all  states  for  positions  in  government  printing,  railway 
mail,  postal,  customs  and  internal  revenue  services;  no  political  influence 
necessary.  High  grade  insures  appointment.  Full  information  free.  U.  S. 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WANTED  Pen-and-ink  artist  to  make  original  drawings 

and  take  charge  art  department  illustrated  weekly  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
dle  state.  Permanent  position  and  good  wages  to  right  man.  Inclose  par¬ 
ticulars  and  clippings  of  work.  Address  “  D  20,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


\A7  ANTED —  Pressmen  to  use  H.  L.  Roberts  &  Co’s  Tape 

”  Couplers,  the  only  practical  method  of  permanently  connecting  ends  of 
tape.  Send  $1  to  48  Centre  street,  New  York,  for  sample  outfit.  Indorsed 
by  leading  pressmen  everywhere. 


U/ANTED  -  Two  first-class,  up-to-date  job  compositors. 

Permanent  situation;  union.  Address  “  D  19,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U  /  ANTED — Two  thoroughly  competent  job  compositors 
’  ’  for  the  finest  class  of  commercial  and  catalogue  work.  Must  be  original 
and  tasty,  and  be  able  to  handle  their  work  without  detail  instructions. 
Permanent  situations  if  competent .  Send  samples  and  state  where  last  em¬ 
ployed  and  salary  expected.  Address  “  D  10,”  care  Inland  Printer. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  BUSINESS  ?  —  $3,500  will 

ri  buy  a  well-equipped  printing'  office  with  job  and  cylinder  presses,  in 
running  order,  and  with  a  good  line  of  custom.  Address  C.  WESLEY,  98 
Appleton  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

DOOKBINDERY  FOR  SALE  —  Ruler,  pager,  perforator, 
D  shears,  backer,  press,  tools;  cash  or  on  time;  singly  or  in  bulk.  Will 
take  working  interest  in  printing  office.  Used  but  little;  cost  $1,200.  A.  C. 
ROBINSON,  Mecca  street,  Cleveland  Ohio. 

PR  SALE  -  -  A  snap  for  one  or  two  printers  ;  small  steam 
job  office  in  Chicago.  Two  8  by  12  C.  &  P.  Gordons;  25J£-inch  Reliance 
lever  cutter;  late  faces  of  type;  in  use  less  than  a  year.  Can  show  business 
enough  to  make  money  from  the  day  you  buy.  If  you  have  cash  and  want 
a  sure  thing,  address  “  D  32,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

COR  SALE  —  At  a  big  bargain,  an  established  business. 
F  The  well-known  printing  establishment  and  bookbindery  of  The  Troup 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Is  very  complete  in  all  branches, 
has  an  established  trade  and  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  reason  of  selling,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  president  and 
general  manager.  Address  THE  TROUP  MANUFACTURING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

F)R  SALE  —  At  60  per  cent  of  its  value.  A  weekly  class 
journal  in  healtlw  condition.  Circulation  8,000;  subscription  price,  $2  per 
year.  Reason  for  selling,  publisher  has  other  interests  demanding  his  time. 
Location  could  be  changed,  as  the  circulation  is  national.  Address  “D  30,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE — Book  and  job  printing  establishment.  Good 
I  business  opportunity.  One  drum  cylinder  Cottrell  press,  30  by  43  bed ; 
one  two-revolution  Cottrell  press,  20  by  37  bed;  one  Colt’s  Armory  press; 
two  Gordons;  one  Brown  &  Carver  Cutter,  32-inch;  one  stapling  machine; 
stereotyping  outfit;  480  fonts  of  types;  stones,  racks,  cases,  electric  motor 
and  appliances,  etc.  Address  “  D  33,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

COR  SALE — Complete  job  printing  office,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
I  Inventory  $3,500,  will  sell  for  $2,500.  Everything  modern  and  in  first- 
class  condition.  Has  established  trade  that  will  make  good  living  and  pay 
good  interest  on  investment  for  practical  man.  Address  “  D  16,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 

COR  SALE  —  One  Campbell  cylinder  press,  two  job 
1  presses,  one  paper  cutter,  one  card  cutter,  and  everything  belonging 
to  the  plant  of  the  East  Mississippi  Tribune.  Write  for  particulars.  R.  S. 
HAYNIE,  Macon,  Miss. 

COR  SALE  Printing  office  in  live  New  England  college 
'  town;  plenty  of  work;  no  soliciting;  good  prices;  long  established  but 
up-to-date  equipment;  newspaper  included.  Address  “  D  35,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  The  best  paying  newspaper  property  in 
1  Montana.  Has  paid  an  annual  profit  of  over  $3,000  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Subscription,  $3,  and  1,000  circulation.  Business  permanent,  and 
constantly  growing.  County  seat,  republican  county,  and  official  paper. 
Large  monthly  paj'  roll,  rich  mining  interests,  delightful  summers  and  mild 
winters.  Price,  $6,000;  with  two-story  office  building,  $10,000.  Office  material 
invoices  $5,500.  Personal  inspection  invited.  Address  “D  31,”  Inland 
Printer. 


|\JEWSPAPER  WANTED  —  Promising  trade  paper,  or 
1  ’  weekly,  in  good  town.  Good  future  prospects  more  a  requisite  than  large 
plant.  Address  “  D  22,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


UU ANTED  —  Small  job  and  newspaper  plant  in  live  West- 
’*  ern  town;  something  that  $1,000  to  $2,000  will  buy.  Must  be  on  paying 
basis.  Give  full  particulars  regarding  plant.  Address  “  D  11,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


U/ANTED  TO  BUY- 
’’  and  job  printing  plant. 


-  A1  second-hand  modern  newspaper 

Address  “  D  23,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U/ILL  INVEST  $2,000  to  $3,000  for  interest  in  good  pay- 
’  ’  ing  news  and  job  office.  Must  bear  closest  investigation.  Address 
“  II  26,”  care  New  York  office  The  Inland  Printer. 


U/E  BEG  the  manufacturers  of  machines,  apparatus  and 
’  '  tools  for  the  fabrication  of  cigarette  paper  in  books,  commercial  books, 
envelopes,  paper  bags,  paper  lanterns,  carton  boxes,  etc.-- for  instance,  book¬ 
binding,  ruling,  gilding,  flattening,  gold  embossing,  goffering,  glazing,  gum¬ 
ming,  varnishing,  folding,  wire  stitching,  printing  and  lithographing 
machines  —  to  send  their  illustrated  price  lists  to  MESSRS.  ATHANAS- 
SOULA  FRERES,  Piazza  Tonto,  Trieste,  Austria,  or  Cigarochartadica 
street,  Smyrna,  Asia. 


VOUR  CHANCE  -$1,600  CASH  for  one-half  interest  in 
*  book  and  job  plant  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Good  business;  fine  location. 
Business  $500  to  $1,000  per  month.  Address  MILLER,  1137  Sixth  avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


U/ ANTED —  All  printers  who  do  embossing  to  try  Bur- 
vv  bank  Embossing  Composition.  Price,  75  cents  per  jar.  “The  best 
article  we  have  found  for  the  purpose;  can  heartily  recommend  it.” — John 
P.  Smith  Printing  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “Send  us  four  more  jars,  same 
as  last.” — Milton  H.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “  We  have  used  it  extensively; 
gives  entire  satisfaction.”— Mills,  Knight  &  Co.,  Boston.  “  Can  recommend 
it  for  durability  and  quick-drying  qualities.” — Osborne  &  Murphy  Co.,  Red 
Oak,  Iowa.  Sold  by  Amerian  Type  Founders’  Co.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buf¬ 
falo;  Damon  &  Peets,  New  York;  C.  J.  Peters  &  Son,  Selling  Agents,  Boston. 


A  FORTUNE  FOR  ONLY  $1  —  I  will  send  on  receipt  of 
$1,  a  recipe  for  making  a  padding  glue  that  will  always  stay  flexible  in 
hot  or  cold  weather;  will  stand  the  cutter;  will  make  a  book  to  open  flat  and 
only  one  coat  is  necessary.  Youroffice  boy  can  make  and  use  it,  it  is  so  simple. 
Cost  to  make,  in  small  quantities,  5  cents  per  pound;  in  large  quantities,  T/i 
cents  per  pound.  Address  HENRY  THORN,  216  Longworth  street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


ANYBODY  CAN  NOW  MAKE  CUTS,  from  drawings, 
Cl  prints  or  photos,  with  my  simple  pen-and-ink  zinc-etching  process. 
Takes  only  about  five  minutes  to  etch  one  or  several  cuts.  The  few  materials 
required  can  be  obtained  in  even  a  country  town  at  a  cost  of  a  few  dimes. 
Common  tinner’s  zinc  is  used.  A  boy  of  fifteen  can  work  it.  You  make  a 
drawing  with  pen  and  ink  on  the  zinc,  or  transfer  a  print  or  lead-pencil  draw¬ 
ing  thereto,  and  a  little  acid  “does  the  rest.”  A  little  practice  makes  elegant 
work.  Now  in  extensive  use  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In¬ 
structions  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C.  Sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  for  $1.  Sim¬ 
ple  and  costless  embossing  process  included.  Illustrated  circulars  and  unso¬ 
licited  testimonials  for  stamp.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


pASH  PAID  FOR  PRINTED  POSTAL  CARDS,  that 
have  been  printed  or  addressed  but  not  canceled.  I  pay  25  cents  per 
100  for  them.  WM.  P.  MOUNT,  78  Frankfort  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EMBOSSING  ON  PLATEN  PRESSES,  can  be  done  per- 

fectly  and  at  a  cost  of  about  1  cent  per  job  for  composition,  by  read¬ 
ing  “Masure’s  Method  of  Embossing.”  Sent  for  50  cents,  money  order. 
P.  MASURE,  465  South  Paulina  street,  Chicago. 


COR  SALE  —  Recipes  for  “Padding  Glue”  and  “Ink  Re- 
1  finer  and  Drier.”  Can  have  pads  ready  for  delivery  in  thirty  min¬ 
utes;  ink  refiner  is  excellent  in  using  old  inks;  ink  will  dry  soon  when  using 
it;  price  for  both,  50  cents.  DAVID  M.  SHILLING,  403  South  Walnut 
street,  Troy',  Ohio. 


j  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  makes  em- 

b  bossing  composition,  the  best  now  on  the  market.  Where  other  emboss¬ 
ing  compositions  take  half  an  hour  or  more  to  harden  ready  for  use,  his 
composition  requires  but  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Time  is  money.  All 
dealers  have  it  for  sale  at  $1  per  cake,  or  it  can  be  ordered  direct  from  the 
manufacturer. 


IT’S  OUR  BUSINESS  to  make  composing  rules.  We  can 
*  furnish  you  with  anything  you  want  —  any  sized  set  —  any  special  meas¬ 
ure.  Correspondence  solicited.  Our  “  Complete  ”  Set  is  our  leader  and  has 
proven  to  be  just  the  thing  needed  by  every  printer.  Think  of  it!  Less 
than  10  cents  each  for  elegant  steel  rules,  to  say  nothing  of  the  handsome, 
hardwood,  velvet-lined  case.  If  you  need  a  single  rule,  if  you  need  a  dozen 
rules,  if  you  need  any  number  of  odd  lengths  of  rules,  we  can  supply  your 
wants.  Catalogue  free.  HARRISON  RULE  MFG.  CO.,  Norwalk  Ohio. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  in  half-tone  and  zinc  proc- 
1  esses,  by  the  latest  methods,  can  be  had  in  an  establishment  in  daily' 
operation,  conducted  by  an  expert.  Address  “  D  14,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  given  in  the  3-color  proc- 
F  ess.  For  particulars  and  samples,  address  M.  WOLFE.  18-28  E.  Fourth 
street,  Day'ton,  Ohio. 


"THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 
*  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  212-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

U/ANTED  To  exchange  mandolins,  guitars,  etc.,  for 
’  *  first-class  jobwork.  If  you  do  good  work  and  mean  business,  answer; 
if  not,  don’t  waste  time.  Inclose  stamp  for  reply'.  BROKAW  MUSIC 
COMPANY,  117  South  Sixth  street,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


U/ANTED,  PRESSES-  THE  EMPIRE  PRINTING 

*  ’  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  247-249  Centre  street,  New  York,  will  buy'  for  cash 
cylinder  and  job  presses  of  all  kinds  if  reasonably  modern.  No  wrecks  or 
“date-backs”  wanted.  Write  full  particulars,  mentioning  price. 


U/ANTED  —  Printers  to  read  our  special  offer  on  page  101 

**  this  issue.  Of  interest  to  every  prin  ter.  PRATT  COMPANY. 

\A/E  WANT  a  first-class  Ross  or  Dallmeyer  lens  which 
W  will  make  a  good  14  by  17  inch  line  negative.  Address  at  once,  THE 
BROWN-BIERCE  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

rM  AKE  CUTS  FOR  YOUR  PAPER,  and  initials 

l  1  and  flourishes  for  jobwork,  by  the  simplest  and  cheapest  proc¬ 
ess  known.  Fifty  cents  will  buy  anywhere  all  materials  necessar}' 
except  our  prepared  ink  (unlike  any  other),  which  we  sell  with  com¬ 
plete  directions  for  use,  for  SI  per  bottle.  Draw  with  this  ink  and 
ordinary  pen  and  complete  your  cut  in  a  few  minutes.  If  you  fail 
to  make  this  process  work  as  guaranteed,  we  will  refund  your 
money.  It  is  in  practical  use  ever}'  day.  The  work  can  be  done  in 
any  office  or  at  home,  without  previous  experience.  No  stereotyp¬ 
ing  or  other  fussing.  Send  bill,  or  money  order  for  SI,  to  THE 
BULLETIN  (established  1871),  Linneus,  Mo. 


ENOIPINO  MADE  EtISy. 

are  of  type  metal  and  are  cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing 
or  drawing,  which  is  done  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and 
embossing  plates,  illustrations,  borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and 
cheaply  produced  by  these  methods.  Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal, 
which  may  be  used  again),  about  two  cents  for  each  plate.  Both  styles  can  be 
made  from  one  drawing.  Outfit  can  be  used  for  stereotyping  also.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars,  samples,  etc.,  to  HENRY  KAHRS,’240  East  Thirty- 
third  street,  New  York. 


Do  You  Need  a  Press  ? 

Do  you  expect  to  need  one  soon?  We  offer  you  a  bargain  in  a 
30x45%  Double  Cylinder  Taylor  that  may  not  come  to  you  again.  It 
has  been  used  some,  but  we  doubt  if  a  better  press,  new  or  secondhand, 
could  be  found.  We  have  also  a  33  x  50  Potter  Drum,  Tapeless  Delivery, 
a  fine  machine,  and  one  we  guarantee  to  do  the  ver}'  best  kind  of  printing. 

Let  us  quote  you  a  price  on  these  presses. 

EDW.  K.  GRAHAM  Sc  GO. 

516  Commerce  Street. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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DIXON’S  ELECTROTYPERS’  GRAPHITE 


FOR  MOLDING  AND  POLISHING, 


DIXON’S  BELT  dressing 


I.... WHICH  PREVENTS 
SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Send  for  Circulars.  JOS*  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  DURANT 


COUNTERS 

Received  the  Highest  Award 


at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
Send  for  Catalogue  to  W.  N.  DURANT,  MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 


Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attorney-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

925  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Successful  Traveling  Salesman 

who  is  reliable,  steady  and  a  hustler,  with  the  best  of  references,  is 
open  for  engagement  with  a  reliable  house  manufacturing  or  selling 
printing  presses,  folding  machines,  printers’  supplies,  or  any  article 
kindred  to  the  trade.  Parties  desiring  such  a  man,  and  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  salary,  may  address  “  D  17,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Photoengraving  @. 

(OR  4T«  &  PfNE  STS.  SJ.LOUIS./V? 


We  are  the  original  inventors  of,  and  have  had  many 
years’  experience,  and  have  manufactured  a  large  number  of 


WATERPROOF  SIGNS 


for  treating 
of  paper 
boards  with 

paraffine  and  especially  for  coating  “  Waterproof  Signs.” 
Full  particulars  and  references  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 
Wilson  Paper  Box  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


machines 
all  kinds 
and  paper 


A  Grand  Triumph  —  Not  an  Experiment. 


THE  WORLD-RENOWNED 

INK  REDUCER  AND  DRYER, 

For  Printers,  Lithographers  and  Binders. 

THIS  simple  and  royal  device  most  effectually  Reduces  and  Refines 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks,  of  any  color,  age  or  stiffness 
without  affecting  the  color.  Whenever  trouble  arises  in  working  any 
paper  or  cardboard,  or  you  want  to  start  up  presses  mornings  without 
washing  up  to  save  time,  the  rollers  are  sticky',  weather  damp,  cold  or 
hot,  the  ink  on  the  rollers  dry,  they  pull  and  refuse  to  take  or  distribute  the 
ink,  just  put  a  little  Inkoleum  on  the  rollers  with  your  finger  and  mix  a  little 
in  the  ink  if  stiff,  and  note  the  time  saved — ten  times  the  cost  of  Inkoleum. 
For  sale  by  dealers  generally.  Look  out  for  infringements  of  our  Patents; 
they  are  all  worthless,  from  the  axle  greases  up.  Buy  only  Inkoleum. 
ELECTR1NE  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  M.  Stanchfield,  Patentee. 


METALLIC  TAPE  COUPLER 


A  GREAT 

TIME 

SAVER. 


FOR  CONNECTING  ENDS  OF  TAPE  USED  ON 


Printing  Presses  and  Folding  Machines. 


Does  away  with  sewing,  eyeletting  and  other  shiftless  devices.  Absolute  Register. 


PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


SEND 

$1.00 

FOR 

SAMPLE 

OUTFIT. 


H.  L.  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  48  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Olds’  Gasoline  Engine 

AND  BOILER 

After  ten  years,  stands  at 
the  head  as  the 

most  Successful  Printers’ 

Engine  ever  mane. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  A. 


P.  F.  OLDS  &  SON, 

Lansing,  Mich. 


HEBER  WELLS, 

Successor  to  Vandarburgh,  Wells  4  Co., 

157-159  William  St.,  NEW  YORK, 
Printers’ 
Materials 


Prices 
Moderate. 

ONLY  MAKER  OF  ^ 

“Strong  Slat” 

Cases 

We  allow  Printers  a  discount  on  fonts  of 
WOOD  TYPE  of  fifty  per  cent, 
and  five  more  for  cash. 

Large  specimen  book  sent  to  recognized  printers, 


MAKES  half-tone  cuts  work  smoothly  and  perfectly. 

SAVES  time,  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  running  any  job. 
PUTS  old  dry  ink  in  shape  for  use,  and 
SAVES  dollars  in  ink  bills. 


For  Sale  by  all  Typefounders  and  Material  Dealers. 


Put  up  in  patent  cans,  with  screw  top,  in  one,  two  and  five  pound  sizes, 
and  furnished  in  quantities  of  from  1  to  10  pounds  at  50  cents  net  per  pound ; 
10  to  50  pounds  at  45  cents  net  per  pound;  over  50  pounds  at  40  cents  net  per 

pound.  Look  for  the  yellow  label,  in  black  and  red  ink. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co. 

212-214  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

J.  C.  OSWALD,  Agent,  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Send  for  Circular  giving  Testimonials  and  full  particulars. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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The  New  Model*-%a^ 

Screw  Adjusting  Gauge  Pin 

Possesses  the  advantage  of 
quick  adjustment.  By  a 
simple  touch  of  the  little 
nut  at  the  rear  of  the  gauge  the  sheet  is  brought  to  register. 
It  has  a  simple  form  of  spring  tongue  that  is  easily  placed 
and  cheaply  replaced.  The  base  is  fastened  directly  to  the 
top  tympan  sheets  by  a  prong  which  is  inserted  one-quarter 
inch  below  the  feeding  line  and  forced  snugly  home.  It  may 
be  more  strongly  secured  by  gluing  the  base. 

Patented  October  21,  1890;  March  31,  1891;  December  19,  1893. 

Made  in  one  size  only.  Price,  $1.00  per  set  of  three. 

EDWARD  L.  MEGILL,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

6©  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Mow  is  This  for  $2  ? 

Our  Western  Advertising  Otter. 

We  manufacture  the  “  Flower  City  ”  Counting  Machine, 
the  simplest  and  best  on  the  market.  We  have  on  hand  a 
quantity  which  are  slightly  imperfect  in  outside  finish  only; 
otherwise  perfect.  They  are  fully  guaranteed  for  three 
years.  Count  to  ten  thousand  and  repeat  automatically,  or 
can  be  quickly  returned  to  zero  from  any  number.  Entirely 
of  metal,  with  solid  brass  dials  and  pinions.  Operated  by 
cam-lever,  instead  of  ratchet  used  on  all  others  ;  therefore, 
noiseless  and  positive.  Can  be  adapted  to  any  machine. 
Your  dealer’s  price  is  $5.50.  Price,  while  they  last,  $2.00. 
No  further  discount.  Hailed,  for  inspection,  to  responsible 
parties  who  inclose  16  cents  for  postage.  Order  quickly. 
If  you  miss  this  opportunity,  others  won’t. 

THE  E.  V.  PRATT  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 
any  way  with  your  Blank  Books, 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotch  tineii  ledger, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently.  11111 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 

&  &  &  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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*4t*  yfx 


Sena  for  Samples 


^1# 


*4* 


*4*  *4*  *41*  *41*  *4*  *4!*  *4S  *4*  *4X  *4*  *4* 


*4P*  *4S*  *4*  ^  *41*  ^  ^  *4*  *41*  *4*  *41* 


fP/ioto  -  Site/ ravers ' 
Sficich  inert/. . . 
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WE  OFFER  A  LINE  OF  MACHINES  DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  IN  THE  MOST  CAREFUL  MANNER. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST  =  CLASS  PLANT 

OF  MACHINERY,  SEND  TO  US;  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 

JOHN  ROYLB  &  SONS, 

LONDON  AGENT,  PATERSON,  N.  J., 

P.  LAWRENCE,  |J_  § 

63  Farringdon  Road,  EC. 
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********************************************************************** 


fllStiC  CtfCCtS  in  Antique  Printing  are  easily 
obtained  bp  correct  use  or  tbe  beautiful  Old  Stple 
Romans,  Italics,  Cexts,  Borders,  Ornaments  and 
Initials,  made  bp  fl.  D.  Farmer  $  Son  Cppe  Founding 
Companp,  1 1 1  and  1 1 3  Quincy  Street,  Chicago.  <s>  <§>  • 


Electric  Motors 

directly  connected  to 


Printing  Presses. 


No  belts,  No  dirt, 
No  gears,  No  noise, 
More  efficient  than 
shafting  or  belting, 


Attached  to  any  press, 
Easy  to  regulate, 
Practically  noiseless, 
Not  at  all  in  the  way. 


The  Card  Electric  Jlotor  &  Dynamo  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 


NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS, 

150  Nassau  St.  665  Bourse  Bldg.  911  Market  St. 

SAN1FRANCISCO,  523  Mission  St.  BOSTON,  64  Federal  St. 


Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  flfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers  PRINTERS’ 

ROLLERS 

Nos.  22  =  24  Custom  House  Place, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Biogbam’s  Flexible  iweting  Compound. 

It  is  as  Elastic  as  Rubber. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Composition  ever  invented  for 
Tablets,  Pads,  etc. 

A  material  of  excellence  and  perfection,  surpassing  all 
others.  Elastic  and  tough  as  rubber. 

Warranted  not  to  Break  or  Scale,  not  to  Pull  Off  on  the 
Edge  of  Sheets,  and  to  be  Unaffected  by  Heat. 

AFTER  USING  THIS  YOU  WILL  USE  NONE  OTHER. 


Every 


Printer... 


Q7HOULD  have  a  copy  of  Everybody' s  Dictionary  in  his  vest  pocket.  This  is 
the  most  useful  and  convenient  book  yet  published  for  everyday  use.  It 
gives  the  spelling-,  syllable  divisions,  capitalization,  pronunciation,  parts  of 
speech,  and  definitions  of  33,000  words,  besides  much  g-eneral  information.  The 
size  makes  it  especially  valuable  —  it  is  always  at  hand  when  needed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  worth  more  to  most  people  than  an  Unabridg-ed,  and  it  contains 
almost  every  word  the  averag-e  person  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use.  Price,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  leather,  embossed  in  g-old,  indexed,  SO  cents,  postag-e  prepaid. 


ADDRESS 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


197  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 


212  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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EXPLANATION 

as  to  how  I  make  a  profit  if  I  give  you  my  services  free  of  charge.  My  compensation  generally 
is  a  small  commission  paid  me  by  the  press  manufacturer.  I  can,  of  course,  make  an  arrange= 
ment  with  Lithographers  or  Printers  to  do  all  their  buying  here  in  New  York  on  a  small  salary 
basis.  Such  an  arrangement  would  cover  the  matching  of  samples  on  paper  and  cardboard, 
buying  job  lots  of  paper  for  certain  orders,  getting  a  competent  foreman  or  compositor  for  you. 

Such  services  1  must  charge  for,  but  I  will 

B  PRESS”  FREE- 

W.  D.  ROMA  I  N  E,  Buyer  for  the  Lithographic  and  Printing  Trades,  =  =  World  Building,  NEW  YORK. 


There  are  Others! 


7  X  11  10X15  9X13  12X18 


For  Sale  by 

STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

ST.  LOUIS  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PALMER  &  REV, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

DODSON  PRINTERS'  SUPPLY  CO  , 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

PREST0N-F1DDIS  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

WOOLF  NEWMAN,  London,  Eng. 
PAUL  PLUM,  Havre,  France. 


Don’t  buy  another  platen 
press  until  you  first  exam¬ 
ine  the  merits  of  the 

Perfected 

Prouty. 


There  is  no  use  of  rush  - 
ing  headlong  into  any¬ 
thing  or  believing  all 
that  is  told  you.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  using  our 
presses,  and  will  use  no 
other.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  them  for  you. 
Send  for  our  New  Catalogue 
just  out. 

George  W.  Prouty  Co. 

100=102  High  Street, 

Cor.  Congress, 

.Boston,  Mass. 


147-1^*51  Horth  Ce#b  $t 


PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINES. 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Yearly  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

S 

Mk. 

& 

Mk. 

US 

Mk. 

S 

Mk. 

$ 

AB 

so 

1934 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19.10 

ABa 

55 

21 ‘4 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19.10 

AC 

60 

23 ‘4 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20.25 

ACa 

65 

2514 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20.25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21.45 

ADa 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21.45 

AE 

83 

32  % 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22.55 

AEa 

91 

35-4 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22.55 

AP 

95 

3714 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

61.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23.80 

AFa 

100 

39  K 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23.80 

AG 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25.00 

AGa 

113 

4414 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25.00 

AH 

120 

474 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26.20 

AHa 

140 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27.40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28.60 

AJ 

210 

8254 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including'  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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Can  be 
Used 

Everywhere ! 


me  otto  Gas  Engine 


OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 


SOLD  ON  A  RATIONAL  BASIS. 

w?w* 

We  have  put  the  knife  in  deep. 

8  x  12,  -  -  $  99.00  Steam  Fixtures,  -  $  9.00 

10  x  15,  -  -  150.00  Wolverine  Fountain,  8.00 

14  x  20,  -  -  240.00  |  Jupp  Fountain,  -  16.00 

At  above  prices  delivered  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

NO  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 
NO  ENGINEER, 
NO  DANGER. 


We  don’t  confuse  you  with  a  big-  list  and  haggle  over  a  few 
per  cent  difference  in  the  discount,  but  get  at  once  to  the  core. 


WILLIAM  C.  JUPP, 


We  are  in  no  Trust,  Combine 
or  Agreement.... 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


Oven  45,000  in  Use ! 

Sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(incorporated) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  N-v- 


t“GEM” 

With  IMPROVED  FINGER  GAUGE. 


...  Price,  &  1 75  ... 


The  Best  Lever  Paper  Cutter  Made. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  ™  - 

PRINTERS’ 

BOOKBINDERS’ and 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

-  SEND  FOR  PRICES. - 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Typefounders, 


General  Western  Agents, 

183  TO  187  MONROE  ST 


,  Ghicaoo. 
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Arabol 

manufacturing 

Companp, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


ARABOL. 


15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


3)o  Von  Slule? 

That  is,  do  you  rule  paper  ?  If  so, 
you  need  Ruling- Pens.  We  have  a 
large  stock  on  hand.  Our 

Sxtra  S3 1 ae  SPcistc 


C  PHI  MY  Pfl  n  AFIWFMT  Which  does  not  get  sticky  on  the 
01  nillA  I  111/  UL/IILIi  1  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 
to  the  tissue  in  copying  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  — red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No.  2  g'SgMSs1  ffi 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 

jUHf^HIMF  r<llM  Foruseon  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 
/linUIlinL  UU  /II  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 

ACME  ELASTIC  COMPOSITION  composition  on  the 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 

PRFQQJUHM’Q.  FRIFISin  The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
I  I\L00/Illll  i  0  I  111  LI  iL/  Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and  batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 

ARABOL  MUCILAGE,  XX  parent,  easy  flowing,  not  crust¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Cl  CVIRl  C  CA  IIC  For  heaviest  bookbinding. 

LLLAIDLL  ULUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


is  the  best  thing  for  making  Blue 
Ink  for  feint  line  ruling. 


QANE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

116=120  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

bookbinders’ 

Supplies. 


iilhA  use  tin  “fleme” 
wi;v  SelKlamping  Cutter? 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 
and  1,000  others,  printers, 
bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 

Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 

64  Federal  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


F.  L.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St. .Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF,  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPING  “ACME”  CUTTER.  '7  Astor  Place,  New  York. 
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New  Monarch  Jobbing  Folder 

—  WITH  — 

Niagara  Automatic  Feeder. 


- MADE  BY - 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

ERIE,  PA. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHENTIC 
WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  for 
Printing  Pressmen  and 
Pressroom  Apprentices. 


This  work  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  presswork,  including  the  various  methods  of  making  ready  forms  on  cylinder 
and  bed  and  platen  presses,  half-tone  work,  cutting  overlays,  etc.  Its  chapters  include  : 


Amending  the  Make-up  of  Tympans. 
Applying  Underlays,  Methods  of 
Arrangements  for  Dampening  Draw-sheets. 
Art  Presses,  Packing  for. 

Avoid  Defective  Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care  of  Rollers,  The. 

Completion  of  the  Tympan. 

Composition  Rollers. 

Country  Presses,  Remodeling  the  Packing  of. 
Covering  up  the  Overlays. 

Cylinder  Bands,  The. 

Cylinder,  Packing  the. 

Detail  on  Marked-out  Sheet. 

Different  Depths  of  Tympan  Space. 

Different  Kinds  of  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Feed  Board,  The. 

Feed  Guides  and  Grippers. 

Felt  Blanket  Packing. 

Forms,  Test  the  Make-up  and  Registry  of. 
Hand  Press,  At. 

Hand  Press,  Preparing  the. 

Hard  Packing,  Fastening  the. 

Imposition  of  Forms,  Margins,  etc. 
Impression. 

Impression  Screws. 


Ink  Fountain,  The. 

Inks,  Black. 

Inks,  Blue  and  Yellow. 

Inks,  Red. 

Kind  of  Paper  Suitable  for  Overlays. 
Make-ready,  Allowance  Sheets  for. 
Make-ready  Sheets,  Numbers  of. 

Make-ready  Sheets  of  Paper. 

Making  Overlays,  Preparations  Necessary  to. 
Making  Ready,  What  is  Meant  by. 

Margins,  Forms,  Imposition  of,  etc. 
Modifications  in  Hard  Packing. 

Necessities  of  Overlaying. 

Newspaper  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Old  and  New  Kinds  of  Composition. 

Opinions  on  Overlaying  Compared. 

Overlay,  Grouping,  Different  Systems  of. 
Overlay  Paper,  Knife,  Paste,  etc. 

Overlay,  What  is  an. 

Overlaying,  Avoid  Defective. 

Overlaying,  Preliminaries  to. 

Overlaying,  Various  Methods  of. 

Overlaying,  Wise  Considerations  Previous  to. 
Overlays,  Allowance  for. 

Overlays,  Where  to  Fasten  on  the. 

Packing  with  Rubber  and  Paper. 


Packing  with  Soft  Paper. 

Papers,  Inks  and  Rollers. 

Plates  and  Short  Runs. 

Plates,  Thick  and  Thin. 

Poster  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Ready  for  the  Mark-out  Sheet. 

Reasons  for  Underlaying. 

Rollers,  Printing. 

Rollers,  Setting  the. 

Rollers,  Washing. 

Screws,  Impression. 

Solid  Hard  Packed  Tympan,  The. 

Test  the  Make-up  and  Registry  of  Forms. 
Tympan  for  Quick  Jobwork. 

Tympan,  The  Solid  Hard  Packed. 

Tympans  for  Illustrated  Jobwork. 

Tympans  for  Magazine  and  Book  Work. 
Tympans  foi  Platen  Job  Presses. 

Tympans,  Proper  Height  of,  for  Printing. 
Underlay  Cut-out,  The. 

Underlay  Material. 

Underlaying  Small  and  Large  Sections. 
Underlays,  Extending. 

Universal  Joint,  Star-wheel,  Bed  Rack  and 
Shoes,  The. 

Useful  Hints,  A  Summary  of. 


Reprinted  from  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 
Bound  in  cloth  ;  96  pp. ;  postpaid,  $1.50.  For  sale  by  all  typefoundries  and  dealers  in  printers’  materials,  or  by 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

197  Potter  Bldg.,  38  Park  Row. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212=214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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E.  C.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Successors  to  MONTAGUE  &  FULLER. 


dBookblnbers’ 


<sAl 


AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  IN 
- o— — - i  .bzH  "E 


♦  ♦  ♦  Httb  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

flbvlntevs' 

/Ibacbmevv. 


SOLE  AGENTS 


<  Smyth  Book  Sewing  Machines, 

!  Bconomio  Paper  Reeding  M aohin es. 
Chambers  Bolding  Machines, 
v  Christie  Rotary  Beveling  Machine. 


345  Dearborn  $t. 
CHICAGO. 


2?8  Rcade  $t. 

AFv'W  YORK. 


Acme  Cutting  Machines, 
Seybold  Cutting  Machines, 
Ellis  Roller  Backers, 

Ellis  Book  Trimmers, 
Universal  Wire  Stitchers, 
Elliott  Thread  Stitchers, 
Peerless  Perforators 

(Sole  Eastern  Agents), 

Christie  Pressing  and  Tying 
Machines, 

Embossers,  Inkers,  Smashers, 
Ruling  Machines, 

Paging  Machines, 

Index  Cutters,  etc. 

Full  Line  of  Machine  Parts, 
and  Supplies, 

Tape,  Wire,  Thread,  etc. 


■4\ 


Unequaled  for  Strenoth, 
Durabilitij,  Simplicitij  and 
Convenience. 


Perfect  sectional  adjustment.  Bent  or  broken  needles  instantly  replaced. 
Needles  sharpened  without  removing  head. 


Steam 

and 

Foot 

Power 


Send 

for 

Descriptive 

Circular. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.:  Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  25,  1895 

Gentlemen  —  The  28-inch  Round-Hole  Power  Perforating  Machine,  vyhich 
we  purchased  from  you  about  two  months  since,  has  been  and  is  now  giving 
us  entire  satisfaction.  It  has  many  points  of  superiority,  and  is  very  rapid 
and  perfect  in  operation.  *  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  this  to  anyone  who  requires  such  a 
machine.  Yours  truly,  PETTIBONE,  SAWTELL  &  CO. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197=201  s.  canal  st.,  Chicago. 


NEW  *  Ol/inPION  -  PRESS 


PRICK  LIST. 

FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  AI.L  STEEL 

PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF.  BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65  Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  $120 
“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85  “  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  9x13  “  “  750  “  100  “  10x15  “  “  “  175 

“  10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135  “  11x17  “  “  “  225 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12.  Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 
Easiest  running ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

NEW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESDAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Job  Printing  Presses 
No.  41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 
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Look  at 


he  Map.’ 


IT  SHOWS  THE 

Pennsylvania  Lines. 

fig  M  M 
nf*  fir  vr 

HEY  will  take  you  in  Coaches,  Pullman,  Parlor  or  Sleeping  Cars 
from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Dayton,  Cincinnati, 
Ft. Wayne,  New  Castle,  Youngstown, Wheeling,  Pittsburg,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  towns  and  cities  EAST  and  SOUTH.  They  are 
the  Lines  over  which  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED — the 
only  complete  limited  train  in  the  world — runs  every  day  between  Chicago  and  New 
York,  covering  the  distance  in  24  hours. 

If  you  are  going  to  any  point  SOUTH  or  EAST  and  want  the  best,  you  will 
make  no  mistake  in  selecting  this  route.  Further  information  may  be  ascertained 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Ticket  Office,  No.  248  Clark  Street,  or  by  addressing 

H.  R.  DERING,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass,  Agent, 

No.  248  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


»f*  ?t?  »jr  4*  tl?  rt*  rt*  rh  »ir  *1*  *$*  *ft  »ft  *4*  rt?  »<t 
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ELECTROTYPE  CLAMP. 


side  clamps,  $5.00  per  i.ooo,  with  screws.  |  PRINTERS  !  Order  your 
corner  clamps,  9.oo  per  i.ooo,  with  screws.  I  plates  mounted  with  them. 


DicK's  5«Vcptb  A\ailer. 


OVER  8,000  NOW  IN  USE.  THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINES  MAOE. 

With  Dick’s  Mailer,  in  ten  hours,  each  of  six  experts,  unaided,  fits  for 
the  mail  bags,  20,000  Inter  Oceans.  Three  a  second  have  been  stamped. 
PRICE,  *20.28,  WITHOUT  ROYALTY. 

Address,  REV.  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE,  Buffalo,  n.  y. 


THE  RMMERICH 

—«•  I  IMPROVED 

Broflziflg^Dasting  JWaehiue. 

g  X  2  ED  S  * 

12x20,  14x25,  16x30,  25x40,  20x44,  34x50,  36x54. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 

EMMERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

OVER  800  IN  USE.  191  &.  193  Worth  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

SPECIAL  MACHINES  for  PHOTOGRAPH  MOUNTS  and  CARDS. 

* - EMBOSSING  MACHINES - ❖ 
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GALLY  UNIVERSAL  PAPER-BOX  CUTTING  AND 
CREASING  PRESS. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 


GALLY  UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  PRESS. 


GALLY  UNIVERSAL  EMBOSSING  PRESS. 


1|fter 

M  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


THE  GALLY  UNIVERSAL  PRESS 

still  remains  the  undisputed  superior  of  all 
competing  presses,  and  completely  meets 
the  requirements  of  those  who  want  per¬ 
fect  printing  easily  done.  Recent  improve¬ 
ments  have  made  it  a  FAST  press,  its 
speed  limited  only  by  capacity  of  feeder. 
It  is  the  most  durable  of  presses,  and  the 
cheapest  press  in  the  end,  although  it  can¬ 
not  be  built  at  so  low  a  cost  as  other 
presses.  If  you  want  money's  worth,  buy 
a  Gaily  Universal.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .'. 


r' 40 


;  &  Ik  &  ^  ^  ik  ;tc  &  A  &  :t< 


EMBOSSING . 

The  Gaily  Universal  Embosser 
for  heavy  work  and  book  cover  stamping 
(hot  or  cold  )  is  the  most  powerful  platen 
press  of  its  kind.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*. 

MAiMIMM-lilliMlliliplil 

CUTTINGS?  CREASING 

411s  The  Gaily  Universal  Paper-Box 
Cutting  and  Creasing  Press  was  the  first 
in  the  field,  and  is  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  that  nine-tenths  of  this  class  of 
work  is  done  on  Universals  today.  .*.  .*. 

****************************** 

SEND  TO  ANY  OF  OUR  EIGHTEEN 
BRANCHES  FOR  A  COPY  OF  THE 
GALLY  UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE 
DELUXE.  .Y.\  .W.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*.  .*. 

General  Selling  Agents: 


American*-**. 
Type  Founders’  * 
Company.  j&: 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST! 

Wade’s — — 
Printing 
Inks. 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE 

AND  EXPORT. 

Introducers  in  1848  of  the  first  printing  ink  made  from  rosin  oil; 
in  1 854  of  the  first  workable  Carmine  Ink;  in  i860  of  the  first 
Royal  Purple,  and  in  intervening  and  subsequent  years  of  the  various 
shades  known  to  the  craft. 

Manufactured  by  D.  WADE  &  CO. 

Uniform  in  Quality.  No.  28  Reside  Street, 

Economical  in  Use.  NEW  YORK. 

Permanent  in  Results. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“  “  “  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“  “  “  Omaha,  Neb. 

“  “  “  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“  “  “  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DENVER  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  -  Denver,  Colo. 
ST.  LOUIS  PAPER  CO.,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  P.  KNIGHT, . Baltimore,  Md. 


MATHER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  PAPER  CO.,  -  Albany,  N.  Y. 
DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDERY,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
FREEMAN,  WOODLEY  &  CO.,  - 

GEORGE  M.  SAVAGE,  -  -  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  C.  JAMES  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
WHEELING  PAPER  CO.,  -  -  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

BUNTIN,  REID  &  CO.,  -  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

BUNTIN,  GILLIES  &  CO.,  -  -  Hamilton,  Ont. 
W.  V.  DAWSON,  ...  -  Montreal,  Quebec. 

CONSOLIDATED  STATIONERY  CO.,  Winnipeg,  Man 


Purely  as  an  Advertisement 
we  ptit  on  the  market 


100,000  lpounbe 

Ibalf-touc  Cut  ;(6lach 


Stiff  and  quick-drying  for  Calendered  Paftev, 

Buttery ,  quick-drying,  for  Coated  P 'aft ev. 


25  cents 
per  pounfc 

In  io  pound  cans  or  any 
multiple  thereof 

CCC  Black. 

You  can  order 

io  lbs .  for  $2 .go 
or  a  Ton  for  $500.00 

or  any  quantity  between  the  two • 

Each  order 
to  be  accompanied  by 
the  CASH. 

see  other  side. 


JaeneekesXIUlman  Co.,  IRew  jjork. 


Printed  with  C.  C.  C.  Black. 


If  you  require  Black  Ink  for  a  job  for 
which  you  would  use  a  $1.00  grade 
or  higher,  order  C.  C.  C.  BLACK. 
State  quality T  of  paper. 


I 

§ 

I 

4 

I 

I 

4 

I 

4 

I 

4 


c 

c 

c 


stands  for  Coated, 
stands  for  Calendered. 


stands  for  Cut. 
stands  for  Cylinder. 


stands  for  Condition, 
stands  for  Cash. 


I 

I 

I 


A,*—™,  ~ V  -v  >— — A*— ^ 


JAENECKE-ULLMAN  CO.,  New  York. 

After  100,000  pounds  of  this  new  Black 
Ink  are  sold,  the  actual  price  of  it 
will  be  published. 


SEE  OTHER 
SIDE. 


The  paper  on  which  this  is  printed,  is  Miller,  Sloan  &  Wright’s  (65  &  67  Duane  St,  New  York) 
“Jenson”  Enameled  Book.  Samples  and  price  furnished  on  application. 
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n 

CUc  Buckie  printers’  Roller  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


“CHILLED  FACE” 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
4S8  COMPOSITIONS 


Cbe  above  Cut 

represents  our  cylinders  for  casting  Job  Press 
Rollers,  showing  the  mode  of  Oiling,  Pouring 
and  Pulling  the  rollers  after  cooling. 

TRY  OUR  ROLLERS  AND  BE  CONVINCED 
OF  THEIR  SUPERIORITY. 


Sf  you  want 
Sood  SI  offers 


THE  BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO. 


Telephone,  Harrison  435. 


421  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan 


"#9$? 

4? 
4? 
4? 

4? 
4? 

4? 

4? 
4? 

4? 

4? 
4? 
4?: 
4s 
4? 
4? 
# 
4? 

9#? 

■# 

4? 

t|*  ir  rb  t|t  i?  *t*  *!*  tt?  rt?  »t»  ir  Hr  4? 


“White”  Paging  and  Numbering  Machine. 


paper  Cutters 

(Wd  A  A  A  A 

Bookbinders’ 

IDacbinerp.... 

tog5 


N  offering  the  “White”  Paging  and  Num¬ 
bering  Machine,  we  gladly  recommend 
it  as  by  far 

The  Best  Machine 

of  its  kind  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple,  durable,  light  running,  very 
reliable  and  perfectly  constructed.  The 
ink  fountains  are  a  great  improvement 
over  the  hand  inking  of  all  other  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  change  from  consecutive 
to  duplicate,  triplicate,  etc.,  is  only  the 
matter  of  slipping  a  pawl  from  one  notch 
to  the  next. 


We  are  now  THE  SOLE  AGENTS  for  this  Machine, 

and  will  gladly  send  circular  and  list  of  stock  heads  on  application.  Any  style  head  cut  to  order. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SH^RIDAH, 


3»  4  &  6  Reade  Street, 
AEW  YORK. 


413  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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Offtce  of  £jiu>  Fairfield  Shaper  Company, 
Fairfield,  Stlass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first-class 

“  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.” 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown : 

LFAlI  KFH  Slum)  IPapieik  (D®  IFaeikifiiieiiib) 


Leneu  LiEDDffiiEiE  SDassJLXSLA. 

Our  facilities  for  producing  first-class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked: 

LlIKIEPJ  ILEUS©  IE  IK  HSS)§ 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Selling  Agents : 


THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  NEW  HUBER  PRESS . .  . 


The  above  drawing-  shows  the  bed  movement  of  the  New  Huber  Press. 

The  bed  is  driven  by  our  celebrated  crank,  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  smoothness  and 
accuracy  ;  no  cams  or  spring's  being  used  in  any  part  of  the  construction. 

Hardened  steel  rollers  are  placed  between  the  steel  shoes  of  the  bed  and  the  four  steel  tracks  which 
support  it,  thus  reducing  all  friction  to  the  minimum. 

Our  patented  full  toothed  continuous  register  rack  locks  the  bed  and  the  cylinder  together  at  the 
end  of  the  printing,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning,  obviating  any  possible  slurring  or  wearing  of  the  plates. 

The  pyramid  distribution,  consisting  of  four  form  rollers,  two  vibrators,  two  storage  rollers  and  a 
connecting  rider  roller,  all  running  together,  gives  a  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  spread  of  the  ink. 
The  back-up  motion  is  positive  and  noiseless,  and  can  be  used  as  a  brake  as  soon  as  the  belt  is  shifted  onto 
the  loose  pulley. 

We  invite  investigation  of  our  new  construction,  and  guarantee  satisfactory  speed,  register,  impres¬ 
sion,  distribution  and  life. 


Van  Allens  &  Boaghton, 


Western  Office: 

256  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager. 


59  Ann  $t.,  17  to  33  Rose  St. 

New  York. 
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Don’t  6et  excited 


HEN  an  ink  salesman  comes 
into  your  office  and  tries  to 
make  you  believe  that  all  ink 
houses  but  his  are  robbers;  or  don’t  try 
and  throw  him  out  because  he  says  he 
will  give  you  an  ink  for  5D  cents  as  good 
as  some  other  fellow’s  $2.00  brand. 
Treat  him  right.  Give  him  an  order 
if  you  can,  accept  his  “Pressfeeder’s 
Delight”  cigar  if  he  offers  it,  but  weigh 
carefully  his  remarks  about  ink  before 
deciding.  “There  are  others.” 

Don’t  forget,  in  times  of  temptation, 
the  “old  reliable”  QUEEN  CITY  INKS. 
If  one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
Company  visits  you,  there  need  be  no 
hesitancy  in  ordering.  He  will  give  you 
what  is  promised.  Write  us  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  information.  We  make  and 
sell  everything  in  the  Ink  line. 

The  Queen  City 
Printing  Ink  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 


CHICAGO:  M7  Dearborn  Street. 
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Did  pou  mr 


Want  to  show  a  customer  the  effect  of  a  certain  colored  ink 
without  pulling  press  proofs? 

Want  to  know  how  colored  ink  would  look  on  colored  paper? 

Want  to  know  what  shade  a  colored  ink  would  produce  when 
printed  over  another  color? 

Want  to  know  anything  about  the  appearance  of  colored  inks, 
singly  or  in  combination,  on  white  or  colored  paper? 


Any  of  these  questions  could  have 
been  quickly  and  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  ...  . 


UlWtc's  P)ulti-Color  Chart 


which  contains  samples  printed  with  six  different  colors  of  ink,  so  arranged  that  the  effect  of  each  singly,  as  well  as  in 
combination  with  each  or  all  of  the  others,  is  shown  on  seventy-three  different  kinds  and  shades  of  papers,  thirty-two 
different  effects  being  shown  on  each.  The  sizes  and  weights  of  each  sample  of  paper  are  given,  as  is  also  the  price 
of  each  color  of  ink  used,  and  the  order  in  which  printed. 

In  order  to  bring  this  unique  and  useful  publi-  OA  PerC0Py> 

cation  within  reach  of  everyone,  the  price  has  been  l\vVIWWVI  IV  OV  Wlllv  postpaid. 


Send  orders  to  XMB  I  INLAND  PRINTER  Go. 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO, 
or  to  the  New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row. 

SPEGI/VL  OFFER . 

We  will  mail  one  of  these  books  free1  of  charge,  as  a  premium,  to  anyone  whose  name  is  now  on 
our  subscription  list  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  yearly  subscriber,  together  with  $2.00.  See 
your  friends  now ,  induce  them  to  subscribe,  and  secure  one  of  these  books. 
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DJonitor^ 

Automatic 
Wire  StitcbeL 


Simplicity  ...  Durability  ...  ‘Reliability 
at  last  reached. 


THE  BEST  IS 
THE  CHEAPEST 


Because  time  is  spent 
Stitching, 

Not  in  Adjusting. 


in 


Five  sizes,  covering  all  classes  of 
work,  from  one  sheet  up  to  1% 
inches  in  thickness. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  the 
“Monitor”  before  you  buy. 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS, 

197-201  S.  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197  South  Canal  Street: 


Chicago,  September  19,  1895. 


Gentlemen , — We  have  had  two  of  your  wire  stitchers  in  use  since  April  15,  and  they  have  given 
complete  satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  THE  ARMOUR  PRINTING  WORKS. 

Latham  Machinery  Co.,  City:  Chicago,  January  24,  1896. 

Gentlemen , — We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Monitor  Wire  Stitcher  purchased  from 
you  last  November  has  given  entire  satisfaction  from  its  first  trial.  Your  Gauge  Clamp  and  Wire 
Regulator  are  very  commendable,  as  there  is  no  time  lost  in  adjusting  the  machine.  The  Monitor  is  up- 
to-date.  Very  respectfully,  POOLE  BROS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ALSO  HAVE  THE  “MONITOR”  IN  USE: 


Monitor  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .  Rockford,  Ill. 

Cadogan  &  Hatcher,  .  .  Quincy,  “ 

Hoffman  Printing  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Illinois  State  Register,  .  Springfield,  “ 
Illinois  State  Journal  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Foster  Press, . Chicago. 

Regan  Printing  House, 

Jacobs-Coles  &  Co., 

Geo.  E.  Marshall,  . 

J.  W.  Watters  &  Co.,  . 

C.  H.  Nicholson, 

Will  Rossiter,  .... 

Robbins  Bros.,  .... 

Rogers,  Pitkin  &  Hall,  . 

George  P.  Bent, .  “ 

H.  P.  Barber,  ....  South  Chicago. 
Franklin  Ptg.  and  Eng.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Book  Bindery  Co.,  Cleveland,  “ 
O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co.,  “  “ 

Grossman  Paper  Box  Co.,  “  “ 

Lawrence  Press,  .  .  Columbus,  “ 

L.  Templin  &  Co.,  ....  Calla,  “ 
W.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  .  .  Denver,  Colo. 


Gowdy  Printing  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Badger  Book  &  Bindery  Co.,]  Fon^rd.“  Lac’ 

S.  A.  Bristol  Co.,  .  .  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Record  Printing  Co.,  .  Bardstown,  Ky. 
Gleaner  Pub.  Co., 


Meyer  &  Co., 

Foster,  Dick  &  Co., 

Wm.  Schwarz,  Sr.,  . 
Duncan  &  Co., 

T.  A.  Clifton, 

Age  Publishing  Co.,  . 
Will  Wells, 

Messenger  Pub.  Co., 
Franklin  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co., 
Foote  &  Davies  Co., 
Atlanta  Litho  Co., 

Chas.  P.  Byrd,  . 

W.  H.  Coyle  &  Co.,  . 
Eugene  Von  Boeckman, 
Hall,  Black  &  Co., 

A.  B.  Farnham,  . 

C.  E.  Judd, 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Williamsport.  Ind. 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

Alton,  “ 
Jackson,  Miss. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


Houston,  Tex. 
Austin,  “ 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Inland  Printer 
Flexible  Razor=Tempered 
Overlay  Knife. 

is  the  only  overlay  knife  made  that  is  full}' 
the  entire  length  of  the  handle  and  is  of 
wears,  cut  away  the  covering  as  required. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Potter  Bld’g,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


This  Knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
test  for  quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found 
to  hold  a  keen  edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexi¬ 
bility,  enabling  the  operator  to  divide  a  thin 
sheet  of  paper  very  delicately.  In  all  respects 
it  is  of  the  most  superior  manufacture,  and 
suited  to  present-day  needs.  The  blade  runs 
uniform  temper  throughout.  As  the  knife 
Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


CINCINNATI 

TO 

CHICAGO. 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

Open  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4TRAINS  EVERY  DAY 

CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 
D.G.  EDWARDS,  / 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CINCINNATI. 

OHIO. 


ARTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN 
ADVERTISING 

Is  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  showing  the 
eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  & 

W.  advertising  competition.  This  is  a 
w'ork  that  every  compositor  and  ad.  writer 
should  have.  Size  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages, 
embossed  cover;  postpaid  30  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 


THE  PRINTERS  ART. 

A  text-hook  and  book  of  specimens  for 
printers’  use,  by  A.  A.  Stewart,  Salem, 
Mass.  From  every  place  where  this  work 
has  circulated  expressions  have  come  con¬ 
cerning  its  value,  both  as  an  example  of 
fine  printing  and  as  a  practical  instructor 
in  art.  It  is  a  publication  that  we  can 
commend  for  its  practicability  and  good 
taste  and  its  suggestiveness  to  the  printer. 

113  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  oblong.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Chicago  or  New  York. 


BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK  ON 
PUNCTUATION 


Gives  full  information  regarding  punctua¬ 
tion  and  other  typographic  matters,  for 
the  use  of  printers,  authors,  teachers  and 
scholars.  By  Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  Cor¬ 
rector  at  University  Press.  112  pages, 
cloth  bound;  postpaid  60  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

JUttmcira 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  A3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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A.  A.  Simonds  &  Son 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PAPER  CUTTER  KNIVES 


The  only  firm  in  the  country  that  hardens 
and  tempers  steel  scientifically.  The  eye  is  no 
longer  used,  as  the  temperature  is  accurately 
measured  by  instruments  both  in  hardening  and 
tempering. 

Gives  the  best  of  results. 

A.  A.  SIMONDS  &  SON, 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

18  N.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Our  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 


Blanchard  &  Watts 
Engraving  Co* 


MAKERS  OF 


HIGH- 

GRADE 


KalfCones 


For  Books,  Catalogues 
and  Periodicals. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Australia-— 

do  5}ianufaeturers : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY’,  New  Y’ork, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

Paper  Manufacturers,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


FRANK  G.  STEWART, 
Pres’t. 


HERMAN  SCHUESSLER, 

Geri’l  Manager. 


Cbe 

fl>boto=Cbromot£pe 
Engraving  Co. 


723  Sansom  Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  you 
appreciate 

GOOD  QUALITY—  LOW  PRICE  — PROMPTNESS. 

Our  Catalogue  now  ready. 


You  will  tiave  no  Kick  coming 


If  you  once  begin 
the  use  of 


...Cerotypes. 


Much  of  the  work  you  may 
think  you  ought  to  have, 
somebody  else  is  probably 
getting,  because  some  firms  will  persist  in  wanting 
stationery  better  than  can  be  printed  from  type. 
You  can  give  them  what  thej'  desire  if  you  want 
to.  Write  for  particulars. 


Letterheads, 
Billheads, 
Checks,  Drafts, 
Receipts,  etc. 


Frank  McLees  &  Bros. 

98  Fulton  St. 

....  New  York. 


SVFfOLKNrlJj 
ENGRAVING 
'  CO  ~ 

FINE  HALF-TONE 
AND  RELIEF  PLATE5 
FOR  MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKWORK,. 

^  In 

It  ^  ^  /|! 

'  275  WASHINGTON  5T-B05T0N 

American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  GRADES  OF 

STRAWBOARDS, 

RULP-L.IMED  BOARDS, 

L.I/HED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP  BOARDS, 

TRUNK  BOARDS 

BINDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY—  71=73  W.  Monroe  Street. 


Bradlep 

d  Calendar. 

^  Send  10  Cents  to  The  Inland 
Printer  Co.,  Chicago  or  New 
York,  for  a  copy  of  the  Bradley 
Calendar  for  1896,  printed  in 
red,  green  and  black. 


KING 

Embossing 

Tress. 

Made  in  two  sizes. 
One  die  box  and 
counter  .,<9? 
furnished 
with  each. 


Send 
for  circular. 


Inland  Printer 


posters 

We  still  have  a  few  Inland  Printer  Posters  for 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  1895,  and 
January  and  February,  1890.  The  designs  are  by 
Will  H.  Bradley,  printed  in  two  colors,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  collector. 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

The  Inland  Printer  Co., 
212=214  Monroe  St., 
Chicago. 


Notice ! 

Every  Good  Thing  wm  be  imitated -h 

^  0  possible.  We  find 

that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  fiat-opening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Slade,  Hipp  Sc  Meloy, 
300  Wabash  Avenue, 
GillGAGO. 


,,|RE'i°UGETTHE 

s“  USE 


„  G0LDM£D Atf 

,  <■)  X y  for 

Warranted  AllLinen’ 

“Japanese  LinenPapers. 

koR  ■  CHECKS  ETC.  SEND  FOR  1 

r°  ,aHeftDS’  n  SAMPLE 

^estfiE^'- 
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Representative  Trade  Journals 

IN  THE  PRINTING,  BOOK  MAKING,  ADVERTISING,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  MAKING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 


AMERICAN  BOOKMAKER,  a  journal  of  technical  art  and  information  for 
printers,  bookbinders  and  publishers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per 
annum;  single  copies,  25  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PRESSMAN,  official  organ  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  A  technical  trade  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presswork  and  to  all  Pressmen.  $1.00  per 
annum;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  trade  subscribe  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  good  goods  at  a  profit  advertise  in  it.  Robert  D. 
Sawyer,  editor,  57  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  STATIONER;  established  1874;  every  Thursday ;  $2.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN,  devoted  to  photography  and 
process  work.  Every  issue  copiously  illustrated.  Practical  articles  on 
process  work  and  on  photography  by  practical  men.  Send  25  cts.  for 
sample  copy.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

ART  STUDENT,  an  illustrated  monthly  for  home  art  study  of  drawing 
and  illustrating  —  and  THE  LIMNER,  art  school  news  and  art  school 
literature.  Edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society'  of  Fine  Arts.  The  illustrations  are  all  by  the  great  masters  of 
illustration  and  draftsmanship,  the  instruction  is  practical.  THE 
ART  STUDENT  has  just  been  consolidated  with  THE  LIMNER  and 
will  hereafter  contain  news  of  the  Art  Schools  which  was  a  feature 
of  that  journal.  Subscription  price,  S1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  num¬ 
bers;  25  cts.  for  three  numbers.  The  Art  Student,  132  West  23d  street, 
New  York  city. 

BRAINS,  a  weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  retail  advertisements  to  be  found  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  English-speaking  world,  together  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  suggestions  for  catchlines,  reading  matter  and  best  typo¬ 
graphical  display  of  advertisements.  The  only  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  retail  advertisers  and  to  the  men  who  write  and 
set  their  ads.  Printers  get  many  good  suggestions  for  display  from  it. 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year.  Sample  copy  of  Brains  free. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Brains  Publishing  Co.,  Box  572, 
New  York. 

BRITISH  PRINTER,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts.  At  the 
head  of  British  printerdom.  First  in  subscribed  circulation;  first  in 
advertising  patronage.  7s.  per  annum.  Specimen  copy.  Is.  Post  free. 
Valuable  technical  notes,  original  job  designs,  news  of  the  craft,  splendid 
illustrations  in  monochrome  and  color.  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  De  Montfort 
Press,  Leicester. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  PRINTER  AND  STATIONER,  a  weekly  journal 
of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  printing  and  stationery  trade  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  other  inventions  illustrated,  novelties  in  leather 
and  fancy  goods,  books  and  book  manufacture,  patents,  gazette  and 
unique  financial  trade  news.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum.  Post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  three  Americas.  Published  by  W.  John 
Stonhill,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  England.  Specimen  copy  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Established  1878. 

BUSINESS,  “The  Office  Paper”  a  monthly  journal  treating  upon  business 
management,  office  routine,  accounting  and  advertising.  It  contains 
the  best  thought  of  progressive  business  men,  leading  public  account¬ 
ants,  and  advertising  experts  on  various  divisions  of  office  work.  A 
supplement,  “Practical  Accounting,”  is  conducted  with  the  immediate 
cooperation  of  men  prominent  in  different  accountants’  organizations. 
A  second  supplement,  “  Mirror  of  Advertising,”  contains  handsomely 
printed  reproductions  of  the  best  advertising  of  the  day,  making  it  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  advertising  department.  Subscription 
price,  $2.00  per  year,  including  both  supplements.  Single  copies,  20  cts. 
Published  by  Kittredge  Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

DEUTSCHER  BUCH-  UND  STEINDRUCKER,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  printers,  lithographers  and  kindred  trades. 
The  best  German  trade  journal  for  the  printing  trades.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  continent,  will  find  this  publication  a 
good  medium  for  advertising.  Yearly'  subscription  to  foreign  countries, 
$1.25,  post  free.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  19  Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin  W  57,  Germany. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISER,  the  very  best  and  largest  circulated  trade 
journal  for  the  stationery,  printing  and  kindred  trades.  Best  medium 
for  advertisers.  10,000  copies  published  monthly.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  South  Counties  Press,  Ltd.,  10  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electricity  is  not  only  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy,  but  is  the  favorite  for  use  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing  establishment,  whether  pressroom,  bindery  or  com¬ 
posing  room.  How  best  to  utilize  electricity  is  what  you  can  learn  by 
reading  the  pages  of  this  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 
Trial  subscription  for  four  months  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  stamps  or  silver. 
Electrical  Engineering,  1105-1107  The  Rookery,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  Leading  journal  in  its  line  in  the  East. 
Most  artistic  periodical  published.  Known  circulation.  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy.  No  free  sample  copies.  The  Engraver  and  Printer 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEYER’S  STATIONER,  issued  every  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationery,  fancy  goods  and  notion  trades;  $2.00  per  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Andrew  Geyer,  publisher,  63  Duane  street.  New  York. 


INTERNATIONAL  ART  PRINTER,  a  book  of  specimens  of  printing,  issued 
on  the  last  of  each  month.  The  American  edition  commences  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  it  will  appear  no  advertisements,  except  on  the  cover  pages. 
The  Canadian  edition  will  carry'  any  legitimate  ad.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  Canadian  printers,  an  ad.  in  the  I.  A.  P.  is  guaranteed 
a  larger  circulation  than  any'  other  printers’  journal  circulating  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Subscription,  either  edition,  S2  per  y'ear;  single  copies  25c;  no  free 
samples.  Arthur  M.  Rutherford,  Publisher,  130-132  Poulett  street, 
Owen  Sound,  Canada. 

LA  REVISTA  TIPOGRAFICA  (monthly),  the  only  journal  in  Mexico  devoted 
to  the  art  of  printing.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  offers  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  In¬ 
valuable  to  exporters,  circulating  as  it  does  throughout  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America.  Send  for  rates.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year. 
Sample  copies,  10  cts.  (stamps).  Ed.  M.  Vargas  &  Co.,  publishers, 
P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

MODERN  ART,  quarterly',  illustrated;  edited  by'  J.  M.  Bowles;  published 
by'  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  286  Roxbury'  street,  Boston.  The  most  artistically' 
printed  periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  12-point  old  style  antique, 
in  red  and  black,  on  French  handmade,  rough-edge  paper,  with  wide 
margins  and  large  initials.  “A  work  of  art  itself.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
S2.00  a  y'ear.  Sample  copy',  50  cts.  in  stamps.  Circulars  free.  Poster, 
25  cents. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  is  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  publishers  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  oldest, 
most  progressive  and  most  thoroughly  practical  journal  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Its  value  to  publishers  consists  largely'  in  its  persistent  and 
fearless  exposures  of  frauds  and  humbugs  all  over  the  country',  whose 
object  is  to  cheat  the  newspapers.  Subscription,  31.00  a  year.  Each 
subscriber  receives  as  a  premium  “A  Few  Advertisers,”  which  shows 
through  what  agencies  the  large  business  of  the  country  is  placed.  The 
National  Advertiser  is  published  by'  The  Consolidated  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNALIST  is  a  standard  publication  on  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  covers  every  department  —  business  management, 
news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulating  and  printing.  It  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  contains  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body.  It  also  contains  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  and  District  Press  Associations,  United  Typothetse  of 
America  and  other  employing  printers’  organizations.  $2.00  per  y'ear, 
$1.00  for  six  months,  20  cts.  per  copy,  none  free.  B.  B.  Herbert,  editor 
327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRINTER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  JOURNAL,  official 
organ  of  the  Boston  and  New  England  Typographical  Unions.  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  labor  trade  magazine.  Published  at  72  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  C.  W.  Gould,  Manager.  Terms,  $1.00  per  y'ear. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATIONER  AND  PRINTER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationers  and  printers.  Published  monthly;  $1.00  per  annum;  sample 
copies,  10  cts.  Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  (monthly),  for  advertisers,  writers,  publishers  and 
artists.  Subscription,  $1.  Ewing  Herbert,  publisher,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER  AND  PRESS,  printerdom’s  magazine,  illustrated  monthly.  Cur¬ 
rent  review  of  invention,  discovery,  experimental  and  demonstrated 
processes,  mechanical  devices  and  materials,  relating  to  paper,  print¬ 
ing  and  the  allied  arts  and  industries.  Price,  25  cts. ;  $2.00  per  year. 
Foreign  subscription,  $3.00.  1414  South  Penn  square,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL;  established  1872;  every  Saturday;  $4.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

PHOTO-BEACON,  devoted  to  photography.  It  aims  at  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  in  a  plain,  practical  way'.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Published  by  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  15  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago. 

PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  only'  journal  in  Canada  representing 
the  printing-  and  publishing  industry.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  every  month.  It  contains  information  of  value,  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  is  well  illustrated.  Advertising  rates  reasonable  for 
good  service.  Subscription  price,  $2.00  per  y'ear ;  20  cts.  per  copy'. 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

PRINTERS’  INK,  just  one  copy  of  it,  convinces  you  of  one  fact — that  there  is 
no  business  that  is  not  open  to  improvement.  For  good  advertising 
brings  paying  trade,  and  the  better  and  newer  it  is  the  more  trade  it 
brings.  Printers’  Ink  makes  it  plain  enough  that  profits  from  adver¬ 
tising,  rightly  done,  are  sure  and  heavy'.  It  gives  accounts  of  “  how 
they  did  it,”  written  by  advertisers  who  have  won  vast  wealth.  It 
shows  that  brains,  not  money',  is  what  does  it.  It  gives  you  facts — the 
results  of  the  past — to  work  on.  It  tells  just  those  things  you  are  so 
anxious  to  know,  and  find  so  hard  to  learn.  It  is  authority'  on  circula¬ 
tions  of  papers,  and  what  fields  they  cover.  It  touches  on  many  things 
besides  newspaper  advertising,  in  fact  the  40  to  60  pages  of  this  weekly 
journal  are  invaluable  to  merchant,  manufacturer  and  professional  man 
alike.  It  runs  a  special  department  for  retailers,  full  of  bright,  up-to- 
date  hints,  and  “  ready’-made  ”  ads.  that  are  wonderfully'  helpful.  It 
tells  promptly  of  novel  ways  of  winning  trade,  so  you  can  adopt  them 
while  new.  It  saves  you  from  the  worthless  schemes  of  fakirs.  It  is 
not  only  an  aid  for  beginners,  but  is  more  carefully  studied  by  the  most 
experienced  advertisers  than  by'  anyone  else.  Subscription  price,  $5.00 
a  year.  Sample  copy,  10  cts.’  Printers’  Ink,  10  Spruce  street,  New 
York. 

PROCESS  WORK,  a  monthly  circular  for  workers  in  all  photo-mechanical 
processes.  Contains  the  latest  and  most  practical  information  on  all 
methods  of  process  work.  Specimen  copy  gratis  from  the  publishers, 
Penrose  &  Co.,  8-A  Upper  Baker  street,  London,  W.  C.  American 
subscriptions,  50  cts.,  received  by'  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony,  591  Broadway', 
New  York. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals— Gontinued. 


PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING,  the  advertiser’s  trade  journal.  An  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
advertisers.  Full  of  practical,  profitable  ideas.  Tells  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  advertising.  Bright,  original  retail  department.  Gives 
printers  actual  specimens  of  elegant  typography.  Pays  advertisers 
(write  for  rates),  more  than  pays  subscribers.  Price,  S1.00  per  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Kate  E.  Griswold,  editor  and  publisher,  13  School 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SHEARS,  the  leading  paper-box  maker’s  and  bookbinder’s  journal.  Full  of 
trade  news  and  technical  information.  Its  advertising  columns  form 
the  most  complete  directory  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  these  industries.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Send  10 
cts.  for  sample  copy.  Geo.  E.  Jenks,  publisher,  198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

THE  SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR;  established  1857;  pub¬ 
lished  monthly;  by  post,  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Order  from  William  Fyfe, 
17  Dean  Park  street,  Edinburgh.  The  only  printing  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  trade  an¬ 
nouncements.  Advertisements  and  communications  sent  to  the  editor, 
care  of  Messrs.  McFarlane  &  Erskine,  St.  James’ square,  Edinburgh, 
receive  prompt  attention. 

THE  WRITER,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  explaining 
the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Subscription,  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mention  The  Inland  Printer. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  (official  paper  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  North  America)  is  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  craft  and  is  on  file  in  all  reputable  printing  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  printers 
are  doing,  read  it.  Published  semi-monthly,  25  cts.  per  annum. 
Address  The  Tj'pographical  Journal,  De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TRADE  PRESS,  a  journal  published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
and  class  journals  of  America.  If  you"  manage,  or  ever  expect  to 
manage,  a  publication,  you  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it.  Subscription, 
$1.00;  single  copies,  10  cts.  Henry  J.  Bohn,  publisher,  Chicago. 

UNION  PRINTER  AND  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN,  the  advocate  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country.  The  best  trade  paper  published  in 
the  East.  Subscription  rates,  one  year,'  $1.00;  six  months,  50  cts. 
Warren  C.  Browne,  12  Chambers  street,  rooms  9  and  10,  New  York. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  paper- 
makers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per  annum;  sample  copies,  20  cts. 
Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  132  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  ADVERTISER,  a  monthly  journal  for  business  men,  devoted 
to  advertising  interests.  Subscription.  $1.00  a  year;  six  months, 
50  cts.  Gives  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  regard  to  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Chas.  D.  Thompson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  312  Karbach  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  an  up-to-date,  illustrated  tech¬ 
nical  journal  for  photographers  and  process  workers.  Gives  special 
supplement  in  every  issue  devoted  to  the  latest  process  methods,  color 
reproduction,  etc.  Every  process  man  should  subscribe  for  1896.  $3.00 
per  year.  Single  (current)  number,  30  cts.  Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW,  published  every  Friday.  A  weekly 
journal  for  papermakers  and  engineers.  The  world’s  commercial 
intelligence  relating  to  mill  construction,  the  paper  and  allied  trades. 
A  weekly  record  of  imports  at  and  exports  from  all  United  Kingdom 
ports.  The  journal  for  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  paper, 
wood-pulp,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  industries  as  affecting 
paper  manufacture.  £ 1  per  annum,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the 
world.  Send  for  sample  copy  gratis  and  post  free.  W.  John  Stonhill, 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


HALr-ToiNES 

at 


per  Square  Inch. 


WE  have  been  obliged  to  mark  up  the  price.  We  are  so  overrun  with 
orders  that  we  shall  only  complete  what  work  we  now  have  in 
hand  at  12  cents.  While  business  is  good  we  must  charge  15  cents  for 
first-class  half-tone  plates. 

Boston  Engraving  and 
Mclndoe  Printing  Go. 

115  Purchase  Street, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Boston,  Mass. 


Bound  Volumes  The  Inland  Printer. 


A  Valuable  Acquisition 
for  Your  Library. 


We  can  supply  the  following  bound  volumes  of  The  Inland  Printer  at  prices  named.  They  are  substantially  bound  in  half  Russia  back  and  corners, 
cloth  sides,  neatly  lettered,  and  edges  marbled,  making  a  handsome  book  of  reference.  Must  be  sent  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser. 


Volume  IV,  October,  1886,  to  September,  1887,  ....  $1.25 

“  V,  “  1887,  “  “  1888,  ....  3.75 

“  VII,  “  1889,  “  “  1890,  ....  3.00 

VIII,  *•  1890,  “  “  1891,  ....  3.00 

“  X,  “  1892,  “  March,  1893,  ....  2.25 

“  XI,  April,  1893,  “  September,  1893,  ....  2.25 


Volume  XII,  October,  1893,  to  March,  1894,  ....  $2.25 

“  XIII,  April,  1894,  “  September,  1894,  ....  2.25 

“  XIV,  October,  1894,  “  March,  1895,  ....  2.25 

“  XV,  April,  1895,  “  September.  1895,  ....  2.25 

“  XVI,  October  1895,  “  March,  1896,  ....  2.25 


Volumes  IV  to  VIII  contain  twelve  numbers  of  the  magazine;  those  from  X  to  XVI  contain  but  six  numbers,  making  an  easily  handled  volume.  Many 
single  articles  in  these  books  are  worth  double  the  price  of  the  volume. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE : 

197  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Bradlcp  Sa£W 

In  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  the  work  of  this  artist,  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  has  prepared  sets  of  twelve  of  his  Cover  and  Poster  Designs  gotten  up  in 
two  styles,  one  on  fine  enameled  book  paper,  for  $1.00,  and  a  limited  edition  of  100  on 
handmade,  deckle-edged  paper,  each  signed  and  numbered  by  Mr.  Bradley,  for  $3.00. 
These  designs  are  full  size,  each  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  both  sets  are  inclosed  in 
appropriate  and  artistic  wrappers,  tied  with  ribbon.  If  you  desire  to  secure  either  of 
these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  orders  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


197  Potter  Bldg.,  38  Park  Row, 
NEW  YORK. 


INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Magna 

Gharta 

Bond 

Ads. 


The  complete  set  of  148  de¬ 
signs  submitted  in  the  recent 
advertisement  competition  of 
the  Riverside  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  can  now  be  obtained  in 
book  form.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  work  for  the  compositor, 
the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  advertisements,  as  it  gives 
many  suggestions  as  to  proper  display.  A  160-page 
book,  9x12  inches  in  size.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  50  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 


197  Potter  Building,  214  Monroe  Street, 

38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Chicago. 
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Tfc  Inland  Printer  Business  Biregtory. 


THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Thorp  &  Holbrook,  111  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
Brainy  ads.  and  booklets  written,  illustrated 
and  printed;  ads.  set  up  —  effective  displays. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  440  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  3'our 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

Hickok,  W.  O.,  ManufacturingCompany,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  155  and  157  W.  Jack- 
son  street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

Hissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1611  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  335-351  Rebeccast.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Lovejoy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 

street,  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  corner  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co.  (for¬ 
merly  A.  Zeese  &  Co.),  electrotypers,  photo¬ 
zinc  etchers,  half-tone,  wax  and  wood  engrav¬ 
ers,  341  to  351  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky,  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Benedict,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  half-tone  and  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  wax  and  wood  engravers  and  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  175  and  177  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

Rainbow,  A.  W.,  Company,  358  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Fine  wood  cuts  a  specialty. 

Rogers,  Murphy  &  Co.,  high-class  wood  and  proc¬ 
ess  engravers,  318  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder. —  Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Paper-folding  machinery. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

Bonnell,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  “Owl”  brand  fine  blacks  and  colors. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y.;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.,  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  27  Vandewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  66  and  68  John  st.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co.  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson,  H.,  Manufacturer  Old  Style  Gordon 
press,  21  Quincy  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Highest  World’s  Fair  award  for  Gold¬ 
ing  Jobber  and  Pearl  presses. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives ;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co.  (for¬ 
merly  A.  Zeese  &  Co.),  electrotypers,  photo¬ 
zinc  etchers,  half-tone,  wax  and  wood  engrav¬ 
ers,  341  to  351  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 

PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  st.,  New  York. 


Julius  fieiiicniann  $  Co. 
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PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering-. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  216  and  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co,,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co.,  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  cover,  manila,  rope  manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

South  worth  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Plate,  book;  news,  colored  covers, 
manila,  etc.,  and  specialties. 

PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  17S  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Co.  (for¬ 
merly  A.  Zeese  &  Co.),  electrotypers,  photo¬ 
zinc  etchers,  half-tone,  wax  and  wood  engrav¬ 
ers,  341  to  351  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  400  and  402  N.  Third 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Photo-engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Ptg.  Co.,  401  Pontiac  bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Superior  color  work  and  designing. 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY. 

James,  Geo.  C.,  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.” 

Bronson,  H.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies,  21  Quincy  street,  Chicago. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Gehlert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P.  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Pease,  P.  S.,  &  Co.,  115  Jefferson  ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Type,  paper,  ink,  printers’  supplies. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co.,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat  ”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vine  sts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “Patent”  and  “Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahlbrodt,  Edw.  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 

PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  &  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self -spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches: 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Water  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South. 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  <&  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co.,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Typefounders  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Canada.  Exclusive  agent  for  the 
American  Typefounders’  Company.  A  full 
line  of  printers’  supplies  from  the  best  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 

65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217  and  219  Olive  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  Typefoundries. 

Toronto  Typefoundry,  most  complete  printers’ 
supply  house  in  Canada. 


TYPE  METALS. 

Nassau  Smelting  &  Refining  Works.  B.  Low- 

enstein  &  Bro.,  props.,  mfrs.  of  standard  lino¬ 
type,  electrotype,  stereotype  and  type  metals, 
540-546  West  Sixteenth  st.,  New  York. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  wrorld. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham, 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  YTork. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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THE  FINEST  WORK 
OF  THE  KIND 
IN  THE  WORED. 


Clx  Color  printer 

BY  J.  F.  EARHART. 


CAN  now  be  purchased  by  the  craft  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  original  price.  The  enormous 
expense  of  producing  this  work  at  first  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  sold  at  less  than  $15.00, 
the  original  price,  but  owing  to  the  dull  times  it  has  been  decided  to  sacrifice  the  work  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  copies  yet  remaining  unsold.  It  is  probable  that  no  second  edition  of  The  Color  Printer 
will  ever  be  attempted,  and  no  book  of  the  kind  will  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  be  planned  and  carried  to  completion.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  one  of  these  works  on  color  printing.  It  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art,  size  being  8lf  by  10 inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90  color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different  forms  and 
1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each,  with 
proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and  effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  Price,  postpaid,  $iO.OO.  Address  all  orders  to 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

197  POTTER  BUILDING,  PARK  ROW  AND  BECKMAN  ST. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


The  Pentateuch 
or  Printing. 


WILLIAM  BLADES’  GREAT  WORK  should  have  a  pur- 
chaser  in  every  present-day  printer  and  book-lover. 
With  the  return  to  the  styles  of  the  earlier  printers,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  craft  is  directed  more  and  more  to  the 
history  of  printing.  “The  Pentateuch”  needs  careful  and 
appreciative  reading.  Of  it  the  Boston  Transcript  has  said : 
“  This  unique  volume  deals  with  the  history  and  evolution  of 
printing  as  the  Pentateuch  of  the  scriptures  deals  with  various  stages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  reproductions  of  ancient  types,  vignettes,  head  and  tail  pieces.” 

The  work  contains  no  less  than  fifty-nine 
illustrations.  The  laws  and  observances  in 
making  a  book  are  contained  in  the  chapter 
entitled  “Leviticus,”  and  in  all  the  departments 
the  quaint  scriptural  analogy  is  carried  out. 

The  late  Talbot  B.  Reed,  the  renowned 
bibliophile,  was  the  editor  of  the  work. 


At  a  Great  Reduction... 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publish¬ 
ers,  The  Inland  Printer  is  enabled  to  offer 
this  valuable  work  to  its  readers  at  a  re¬ 
markable  reduction.  Original  Price — Crown 
Quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4-50.  Mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by 


“Book-lovers  can  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  this  simple, 
clear,  attractive  and  unconventional  sketch  of  the  art  of 
printing-.” — The  Speaker ,  London. 

“The  illustrations  have  the  attractions  not  only  of  ap¬ 
propriateness  and  good  execution,  but  also  of  rarity.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Talbot  B.  Reed,  who,  besides  putting  its  author's  manuscript 
into  shape,  has  prefixed  to  it  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  the  bibliographer.”—  The  Scotsman ,  Edinburgh. 

“The  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  details.” — 
The  Daily  News,  London. 

“It  is  a  sign  of  an  increasing  interest  of  the  West  in 
bibliography.  ‘  The  Pentateuch  of  Printing,’  written  with 
simplicity  and  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  typography,  and  the  pictures  of  the  printer’s 
materials  and  processes,  is  an  admirable  volume  for  those 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  ‘  the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts.’” — The  Literary  World ,  Boston. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

197  Potter  Building,  38  Park  Row. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

212-214  Nonroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


IS  VEST 


A  Full  and  Concise  Explanation  of  all  the  Technical  Points  in  the 
Printing  Trade,  for  the  Use  of  the  Printer  and  his  Patrons. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Punctuation:  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  Period,  Note  of  Interro¬ 
gation,  Exclamation  Mark,  Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apos¬ 
trophe —  Capitalization  —  Style:  The  Use  and  Non  use  of  Figures,  Abbre¬ 
viations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  —  Marked  Proof — Corrected  Proof —  Proof¬ 
reader’s  Marks  —  Make-up  of  a  Book  —  Imposition  and  Sizes  of  Books  — 
Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type  Standard  —  Number  of  words  in  a 
Square  Inch  —  Relative  Sizes  of  Type  —  Explanation  of  the  Point  System  — 
Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work  —  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound  — 
To  Print  Consecutive  Numbers  —  To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from  Peeling  — 
Engraving  and  Illustrating  —  Definitions  of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms 
Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  —  Relative  Values  of  Bindings  —  Directions  for 
Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of  Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled 
Paper  —  Regular  Envelope  Sizes  —  Standard  Sizes  of  Newspapers  —  Leads 
for  Newspapers  — Newspaper  Measurement  — Imposition  of  Forms. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size. 
Round  Corners.  86  pages. 


Neatly  Bound  in  Leather, 
Price,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 


Temporary  Binders  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

We  can  now  supply  binders 
for  The  Inland  Printer  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  magazine  from 
month  to  month  as  the  num¬ 
bers  are  received.  These 
covers  are  substantially  made 
of  cloth,  under  the 
patents  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Binder  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston, 
with  steel  strips  to 
hold  six  numbers, 
the  front  cover  be¬ 
ing  neatly  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  magazine.  Just  the  thing  for  preserving  your  num¬ 
bers  until  ready  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Price,  postpaid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  $1.00. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
Or,  Potter  Bldg.,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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Paper  Stock  Estimating  Simplified 


Sample 
page 

V 

The  tables  range  from 
3  to  25  cents, 
covering  all  weights 
and  prices  of  paper 
per  1,000  sheets. 

Ml 


DIVIDE 

any  of  these  prices  by 
the  number  you  cut 
out  of  a  sheet  and  you 
get  the  cost  per  1,000 
of  the  size  you  cut. 

MULTIPLY 
any  number  of  sheets 
by  these  prices  and 
you  get  the  exact  cost 
by  cutting  off  the 
last  three  figures  to  the 
right, 

the  thousandths  of 
a  cent. 


PRICES  1,000  WHOLE  SHEETS  PAPER. 
3  Cents  to  3/8  Cents  per  Pound. 

480  Sheets  to  the  Ream.  Deduct  4  per  cent,  for  500  Sheets  to  Ream. 


WEIGHT 

3 

3* 

3U 

3*» 

3S 

3‘» 

3?4 

376 

10 

$.C3 

$.65 

$.68 

$.71 

$.73 

$.76 

$.79 

$.82 

IK 

.09 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.80 

.83 

.86 

.89 

12 

.75 

,79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

13 

.81 

.85 

.88 

.92 

.95 

.99 

1.02 

1.05 

14 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.02 

1.00 

1.10 

1.13 

15 

.94 

.98 

1.01 

1.05 

1.10 

J  .14 

1.17 

1.21 

16 

1.00 

1.05 

1.09 

1.13 

1.17 

1.21 

1.25 

1.30 

17 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

1.34 

1.39 

18 

1.13 

1.18 

1.22 

1.27 

1.31 

J  .30 

1.41 

1.46 

19 

1.19 

1.24 

1.29 

1.34 

1.38 

1.43 

1.49 

1.54 

20 

1.25 

1.31 

1.36 

1.41 

1.46 

1.51 

1.56 

1.62 

21 

1.31 

1.37 

1.43 

1.48 

1.53 

1.59 

1.04 

1.70 

22 

1.38 

1.43 

1.48 

1.55 

1.60 

1.00 

1.71 

1.78 

23 

1.44 

1.50 

1.50 

1.62 

1.68 

1.74 

1.80 

1.80 

24 

1.50 

1.56 

1.63 

1.69 

1.75 

1.81 

1.88 

1.94 

25 

1.50 

1.03 

1.09 

1.76 

1.82 

1.89 

1.95 

2.02 

26 

1.03 

1.69 

1.76 

1.82 

1.89 

1.90 

2.03 

2.10 

27 

1.09 

1.70 

1.83 

1.89 

1.97 

2.04 

2.11 

2.18 

28 

4.75 

1.82 

1.89 

1.90 

2.04 

2.11 

2.18 

2.20 

29 

1.81 

1.88 

1.96 

2.04 

2.11 

2.19 

2.27 

2.34 

30 

1.87 

1.93 

2.03 

3.11 

2.19 

2.27 

2.34 

2.42 

32 

2.00 

2.08 

2.17 

2.25 

2.33 

2.42 

2.50 

2.58 

34 

2.12 

2.21 

2.30 

2.39 

2.48 

2.57 

2.66 

2.75 

36 

2.25 

2.34 

2.44 

2.53. 

2.62 

2.72 

2.81 

2.91 

38 

2-37 

2.47 

2.57 

2.67 

2.77 

2.87 

2.'97 

3.07 

40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.71 

2.81 

2.92 

3.02 

3.12 

3.23 

42 

2.62 

2.73 

2.84 

2.95 

3.06 

3.17 

3.28 

3.39 

44 

2.75 

2.86 

2.98 

3.09 

3.21 

3.32 

3.44 

3.55 

46 

2.87 

2.99 

3.11 

3.23 

3.35 

3.47 

3.69 

3.71 

48 

3.00 

3.12 

3.25 

3.37 

*  3.50 

3.62 

3.75 

3.87 

50 

3.12 

3.25 

3.38 

3.52 

3.05 

3.78 

3.91 

4.04 

53 

3.25 

3-38 

3.52 

3.65 

3.79 

3.92 

4.06 

4.20 

54 

3.52 

3.00 

3.78 

3.94 

4.09 

4.20 

4.36 

56 

3.50 

3.65 

3.79 

3.94 

4.08 

4.23 

4.37 

4.52 

58 

3.02 

3.78 

3.93 

4.08 

4.23 

4.38 

4.53 

4.68 

60 

3.75 

3.91 

4.06 

4.22 

4.37 

4.53 

4.67 

4.84 

62 

3.87 

4.04 

4.20 

4.36 

4.52 

4.08 

4.84 

5.00 

64 

4.00 

4.17 

4.33 

4.50 

4.67 

4.83 

5.00 

5.17 

66 

4.12 

4.30 

4.47 

4.04 

4.81 

4.98 

5.16 

08 

4.25 

4.43 

4.60 

4.78 

4.96 

5.13 

5.31 

70 

4.37 

4.50 

4.74 

4.92 

5.10 

5.29 

5.47 

72 

4.69 

4.87 

5.06 

5.25 

5.44 

5.62 

5.81 

74 

4.82 

5.  Of 

5.20 

5.40 

5.59 

5.78 

5.97 

76 

4.95 

5.15 

5.34 

5.54 

5.74 

5.94 

6.13 

78 

4.87 

5.08 

5.28 

5.48 

5.69 

5.89 

6.09 

6.30 

80 

5.00 

5.21 

6.42 

5.62 

5.83 

6.04 

6.25; 

6.46 

82 

5.12 

5.34 

5.55 

5.77 

5.98 

6.19 

6.41i 

84 

5.47 

5.09 

5.91 

6.12 

6.34 

6.56 

86 

5.37 

5.60 

5.82 

6.05 

6.27 

6.49 

6.72 

6.94 

88 

5.50 

5.73 

5.96 

6.19 

6.42 

6.65 

6.87 

90 

5.86 

0.09 

6.33 

0.56 

0.80 

7.03 

7.27 

92 

5.99 

6.23 

0.47 

6.71 

6.95 

7. 19| 

7.43 

94 

6.12 

6.36 

6.61 

6.S5 

7.10 

7.34 

96 

6.00 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

7.00 

7.25 

7.5Q 

7.75 

98 

6.38 

6.03 

0.89 

7.15 

7.40 

7.60 

7.91 

100 

0.51 

6.77 

7.03 

7.29 

7.55 

7.8l! 

125 

8.14 

8.46 

8.79 

9.11 

9.44 

9.77 

10.09 

130 

8.44 

8.80 

9.14 

9.48 

9.82 

10.13 

10.49 

140 

9.11 

9.48 

9.84 

10.21 

10.57 

10.93 

11.30 

150 

9.37 

9.76 

10.15 

10.55 

10.94 

11.33 

11.72 

12.11 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  USERS  OF  PAPER 
EVER  PUBLISHED. 

It  will  aid  in  making  estimates  quickly  and  accurately  without 
having  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  paper  required. 

It  gives  the  cost  of  1,000  sheets  of  paper  at  almost  any  weight 
and  price  per  pound. 

The  prices  divided  by  one  thousand  and  expressed  as  frac¬ 
tions,  give  the  cost  of  a  single  sheet.  Divided  by  ten  they  give 
the  price  of  100  sheets,  and  they  can  be  manipulated  in  many 
other  ways,  such  as  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  of  a  thousand. 

It  will  aid  in  checking  paper  dealers’  bills,  as  well  as  aid 
dealers  in  selling  goods,  saving  time  and  figures  to  both. 

It  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  480  sheets  to  the  ream,  and  as  the 
difference  between  480  and  500  sheets  is  only  4  per  cent,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  paper  is  figured  on  a  480  or  500  sheet  basis  in 
making  an  estimate  for  small  quantities,  the  difference  is  so 
trifling. 

It  is  printed  in  good  plain  type,  on  ledger  paper,  substan¬ 
tially  bound  in  flexible  leather,  indexed  on  the  side  for  ready 
reference,  with  memorandum  pages  on  the  left  of  each  price  page 
for  the  making  of  special  prices  of  goods  that  you  use  exclusively, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  complete  price  list  of  paper  for  all  purposes. 

The  work  has  occupied  much  time  and  required  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  great  labor  in  correctly  calculating  these  prices.  They 
are  figured  in  cents  and  thousandths  of  a  cent,  and  vary  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  every  weight,  ranging  from  63  cents 
to  $80.85  per  one  thousand  sheets,  making  a  total  of  11,040 
prices,  which  will  always  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
market  changes  may  be.  No  printer,  stationer,  bookbinder, 
lithographer,  paper  dealer  or  other  persons  buying,  selling,  or 
using  paper  should  be  without  one. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

38  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  GtllGflGO. 


be  Cost  oT  Printing 


By  B.  W.  BABTBS. 


Every  Proprietor  Should  Have  One. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Berry,  manager  Cleveland  Type  ^ 
Foundry,  says:  “We  have  just  sold  the  last  vf. 
of  the  books  sent  us,  and  would  suggest  that  te, 
you  send  us  more.  We  honestly  believe  that 
you  have  a  book  which  every  proprietor  would 
buy,  if  only  it  could  be  called  to  his  attention.”  ^ 


This  book  presents  a  system  of  accounting  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years,  is 
suitable  for  large  or  small  printing  offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions,  errors  and  losses. 
Its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through  the  office  without  being  charged, 
and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown.  The  forms  of  Job  Book,  Job  Ticket,  Time  Ticket,  combined  Journal 
and  Cash  Book,  and  Job  Ledger,  have  been  perfected  by  practical  experience,  and  are 


Simple,  Comprehensive  and  Practical. 


The  tables  published  show  how  completely  the  system  works,  and  furnish  statistics  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  employing  printer.  They  show  that  printing,  like  other  manufacturing  pursuits,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  actual  cost  of  production  ascertained.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes  and  pointers  on 
printing,  giving  many  useful  hints  of  service  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Specimens  of  printing  are  shown, 
with  prices  on  each  in  quantities.  The  principal  items  of  everyday  commercial  printing  are  shown  in  the  price 
list.  By  this  system  any  printer  of  moderate  experience  should  be  able  to  quote  uniform  and  fair  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  work.  Its  use 


Saves  Time,  Avoids  Error,  Insures  Accuracy. 

The  book  contains  74  pages,  6^  by  10  inches,  printed  on  28  by  42  100-lb.  S.  &  S.  C.  book  paper,  bound  in  full 
cloth,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.  The  contents  are  covered  by  copyright,  but  free  use 
of  all  forms  is  given  cheerfully  to  purchasers,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  use  and  benefiting  the  craft. 


For  Sale  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
38  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK. 
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Byron  Weston  Co 

■  * 

Are  now  making 
a  very  superior  line  of 

Polios 


WHITE  AND  BLUE, 

LAID  AND  WOVE, 

In  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights : 

17  x  22  —  20,  22,  24  and  28  lb. 
19  x  24  —  24  and  28  lb. 

For  Correspondence , 

Insurance  Policies , 

Legal  Blanks  and  general 

Mercantile  Purposes , 

DALTON.  MASS.  THESE  PAPERS  ARE  UNEQUALSD. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGE 


American  Paper  Co .  16 

American  Straw  Board  Co  .  121 

American  Type  Founders’  Co .  110 

Arabol  Manufacturing  Co .  105 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The . Insert 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co. .  10 

Baltimore  Engraving  Co .  121 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler .  32 

Benedict,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co .  Ill 

Bingham’s  (Sam’l)  Son  Mfg.  Co .  102 

Binner  Engraving  Co .  12 

Blanchard  &  Watts  Engraving  Co .  .  121 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co .  113 

Boston  Engraving  &  Mclndoe  Printing  Co..  123 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co .  106 

Brown,  L.  L.,  Paper  Co .  24 

Buckie  Printers’ Roller  Co .  114 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works .  119 

Business  Directory .  124 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co .  1 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . 3,  4,  5,  6 

Card  Electric  Motor  and  Dynamo  Co .  102 

Challenge  Machinery  Co . 28,  29 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  32 

Chandler  &  Price .  23 

Chicago  Paper  Co .  16 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co .  105 

Cottrell,  C.  B.,  &  Sons  Co .  15 

Crane  Brothers .  121 

Crescent  Typefoundry .  11 

Crutsinger,  C.  W . . .  121 

C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R .  120 

Dick,  Rev.  Robert,  Estate .  109 

Dixon  (Jos.)  Crucible  Co .  100 

Durant,  W.  N .  100 

Electric  City  Engraving  Co .  20 

Electrine  Manufacturing  Co .  100 

Electro-Light  Engraving  Co .  119 

Electro-Tint  Engraving  Co .  17 

Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr .  109 

Fairfield  Paper  Co  .  116 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co _  102 

Franklin  Engraving  &  Electrotyping  Co....  27 

Franks,  Harry .  121 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co .  107 


PAGE 

Gane  Bros.  &  Co .  105 

Garden  City  Electrotyping  Co .  32 

Goes  Lithographing  Co .  29 

Graham,  Edw.  K.,  &  Co .  99 

Grand  Rapids  Engraving  Co .  22 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co . 30,  31 

Hartnett,  R.  W.,  &  Bros .  19 

Heinemann.  J  ulius.  &  Co  .  124 

Hellmuth,  Chas .  13 

Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Co .  28 

Hough,  Franklin  H .  100 

Howard  Iron  Works .  104 

Illinois  Paper  Co . . .  16 

Jaenecke-U liman  Co . Insert 

Juergens  Bros.  Co .  125 

Jupp,  William,  Co .  104 

Keith  Paper  Co . 20 

Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Co .  18 

King  (A.  R.)  Manufacturing  Co .  121 

Krause,  Karl .  103' 

Latham  Machinery  Co . 107,  120 

Maigne,  O.  J .  25 

Manhattan  Typefoundry  .  21 

Manz,  J.,  &  Co  .  14 

Mather’s  (Geo.)  Sons .  29 

McLees,  Frank,  &  Bros .  121 

Megill,  Edward  L  . .  101 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . Cover 

Missouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co .  22 

Morgans-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co .  28 

Morrison,  The  J.  L.,  Co .  28 

Moser-Burgess  Paper  Co .  13 

New  Champion  Press  Co .  107 

Okie,  F.  E.,  Co . Insert 

Olds,  P.  F.,  &  Son .  100 

Oswego  Machine  Works . .  13 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works .  104 

Paper  Mills  Co .  22 

Parsons  Paper  Co .  101 

Pennsyl  vania  Lines . .  108 

Philadelphia  Photo-Electro  Co .  103 


PAGE 


Photo-Chromotype  Engraving  Co . . .  121 

Pope,  A.  W.,  &  Co . .  16 

Pratt  Co.,  The  E.  V . . .  101 

Prouty,  George  W.,  Co .  103 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co . . .  118 

Rafter  Manufacturing  Co .  109 

Representative  Trade  Journals . 122 

Riverside  Paper  Co . 2 

Roberts,  H.  L.,  &  Co. . . . .  .  100 

Rockford  Folder  Co . . . . .  23 

Romaine,  W.  D . 103 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons . 101 

Sanborn,  George  H.,  &  Sons . 7 

Scientific  American .  120 

Scott,  Walter,  &  Co .  12 

Seybold  Machine  Co . 9 

Sheridan,  T.  W.  &  C.  B .  115 

Shniedewend,  Paul,  &  Co .  20 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son. . .  121 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy.. . . .  121 

Smith,  Bradner,  &  Co . . .  16 

Springfield  Photo-Engraving  Co . 121 

St.  Louis  Photo-Engraving  Co . 100 

Stonemetz,  J.  H . 16 

Suffolk  Engraving  Co .  121 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co  . . .  100 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co . .  16 

Tower,  Dawson  &  Co . .  11 

Union  Quoin  Co  . 21 

V an  Allens  &  Boughton . .  117 

Wade,  H.  D.,  &  Co. .  112 

Want  Advertisements  . . . 98 

Warner,  W.  L.,  Co . ..Insert 

Wells,  Heber  . . . . . . . .  100 

Wesel,  F.,  Manufacturing  Co . . .  26 

Weston,  Byron,  Co. . . . 128 

Wetter,  Joseph,  &  Co .  . .  11 

Whiting  Paper  Co .  16 

Whitlock  Machine  Co . 8 

Wickersham  Quoin  Co . . . 32 

Wild,  Anton .  22 

Wilson  Paper  Box  Machinery  Co. . . .  100 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons .  21 
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and  tty*  fee^t  facilities 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SOLICITED.  X  X  X  X  X 


Eo^paVin^  and  Emko^iraf 

fop  tl]®  tpade-  only. 


Why? 


HE  Printer's  Stock -in -Trade  is  Printing.  If  this  be  so,  why  do 
many  printers  buy  Legal  Blanks  already  printed  ?  You  can  buy 
the  Ruled  Blanks,  set  up  the  matter  and  print  them,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  one  profit.  Then,  too,  the  form  and  wording  of  the  printed 
Legal  Blanks  which  you  buy  in  another  county,  and  ofttimes  in  another 
state,  is  not  always  that  used  in  your  locality,  hence  your  customer,  before 
using  them,  is  obliged  to  make  correction  by  hand,  which  is  a  very  unsafe 
thing  to  do  in  legal  documents.  We  carry  the  ruled  Legal  Blanks  in  the  two 
standard  sizes  and  in  two  qualities  of  stock,  put  up  500  sheets  in  a  box. 


COMMONWEALTH 

U 


8^  x7  at  $  .90  net  per  Box. 
Rl4  -x  14  at  t  75  **  “ 

UNIVERSAL,  -  -  -  814  x  7  at  .*75  “  “ 

**  S'A  x  14  at  1.50  “  “ 


Samples 
will  be  sent 
upon  request. 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  COMPANY, 

212,  214,  216,  218  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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44 


FINAL  DECREE 

( Issued  by  a  multitude  of  users  every  day  in  the  year) 

IS  THAT 


Cbe  Duplex  Press 


is  the  ONLY  successful  flat-bed  newspaper 
perfecting  press  in  the  world. 


IN  USE  EVERYWHERE. 


PERFECT  TITLE  GUARANTEED. 


BUILT  AND  SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


Duplex  Printing  Pres®  Go. 

BRTTLE  CREEK,  7VSICH. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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4* 


“  SKultipress 


99 


prints  and  folds  from  flat  forms  of  type  a  four,  six 
or  eight  page  paper  at  the  rate  of  4,500  to  5,000 
complete  papers  per  hour. 

Built  under  patents  291,521  and  376,053  (does 
not  expire  until  January  3,  1905),  recently  sustained 
by  the  U.  S.  courts  in  the  following  decisions: 

December  11,  1894 
July  ...  2,  1895 

October  .  26,  1895 
and  final  decree  December  14,  1895 

as  covering  Duplex  Presses. 


fj\j  w  Wi\J 


Of  Interest  to  You 

and  now  ready,  the  Campbell 


We  have  the  Sole  Legal  Right  to  build  Presses  of  this  nature. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


* 
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The  Printer  Laureate 

and  his  Identification ! 

As  Diogenes  wandered  forth,  lantern  in  hand,  in 
search  of  the  ideal  man,  so  have  we  undertaken  to 
search  out  and  expose  to  public  view  the  man  who 
most  ably  represents  the  true  type  of  American 
Printer. 

America  is  noted  for  the  strong,  energetic,  brainy 
man  of  affairs,  and  in  no  industry  is  he  to  be  found  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  that  of  Printing. 

In  this  task  we  ask  the  hearty  support  of  all 
those  who  love  the  art  for  art’s  sake,  and  who  are 
desirous,  before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  of 
seeing  the  American  Printer  typified  in  the  person  of 
one  who  shall  be  a  worthy  successor  to  our  first 
Printer  Laureate  —  Benjamin  Franklin! 

To  lend  an  interest  to  the  search,  and  as  a  mark 
of  sincere  respect,  we  shall  place  in  the  hands  of  the 

committee  a  “Century”  Pony, 
with  instructions  to  present  it 
with  our  compliments  to  the 
second  Printer  Laureate. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


Each  Employing  Printer  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  entitled  to  cast 
one  vote  for  the  man  whom  he 
believes  to  be  the  Representative 
Printer  of  America. 


CONDITIONS. 

Send  immediately  to  The  Inland  Printer ,  or  any  other  trade  journal, 
the  name  of  yonr  choice,  giving  individual  and  firm  name,  and  locality 
in  which  he  resides,  and  it  will  be  forwarded  at  once  to  a  committee  of 
representative  men  (whose  names  will  be  announced  later)  which  will 
conduct  the  voting,  and  announce  from  time  to  time  through  the  trade 
journals  the  standing  of  the  various  contestants. 

In  the  issue  of  the  trade  journals  following  the  close  of  the  balloting, 
the  committee  will  announce  the  name  of  the  selected  party,  together  with 
those  of  others  who  may  have  followed  close  in  the  voting,  and  will  then 
make  public  the  manner  in  which  the  title  of  Printer  Laureate  shall  be 
awarded,  and  the  presentation  of  the  “  Century  ”  Pony  take  place. 

Register  your  vote  at  once,  so  that  the  June  issues  of  the  trade 
journals  may  contain  the  names  of  representative  men  of  the  North, 
East,  South  and  West. 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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If  you  are  an 

Economical  Man 

the  “New  Model”  should 
not  fail  to  interest  you. 

It  is  the  only  press  built  which  economizes  both 
time  and  labor,  because  of  its  speed  and  the  conven¬ 
ience  with  which  it  can  be  operated. 


-A- fl¬ 
it  delivers  a  well-printed  product  and  the  latest 
telegraphic  news  to  your  readers  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  at  the  least  expense.  A  Business 
Man’s  Machine  ! 

^±k±k±kikik.ik.2k 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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The  Leader  of  all  Bond  Papers 

Made  from  New  Rag  Stock 
Free  from  Adulteration 
Perfectly  Sized*?* Long  Fiber 

MAGNA  CHARTA 
BOND 

I  A  Paper  that  will  Withstand  the  Ravages  of  Time 


WHITE 

17x22.  12,14,16,18, 20,241b. 
17x28.  1  6, 20, 24, 28  lb. 

19x24.  16,1 8,20,24,28  1b. 
22x32.  32,401b. 


BLUE 


17x22.  1 6,  20  lb. 
,  1 7x28.  20,  24  lb. 
19x24.  20.  24  lb. 


CRUSHED,  IN  WHITE  ONLY 

17x22.  16,201b. 
17x28.  20,  24  lb. 
19x24.  20,  24  lb. 


The  Magna  Charta  Bond  Papers 
are  all  Finished  by  Plating 


Manufactured  by 


RIVERSIDE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


FIFTH  PRIZE. 

Design  submitted  by  Scott  M.  Eagon,  with  Central  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Company's  advertisement 

competition,  conducted  by  the  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago. 


A  pamphlet  containing  the  148  designs,  complete,  full  size,  offered  in  this  competition,  will  be  sent  by 
The  Inland  Printer  Company,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
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&  Price 


Mot  for  th©  Least  Money, 
but  Cheapest  in  th©  end. 
ATIME  and  MONEY  SAVER. 


MAY  26,  1885 

APRIL  12,  1887 
MARCH  12,  1889 

.  .  .  OTHERS  PENDING. 


Eighth  Medium,  7x11  f  D^ejfcrippcrs  \  -  *'50.00 

“  “  8x12  “  “  -  165.00 

Quarto  Medium,  10  x  15  “  “  -  250.00 

Large  Quarto,  12  x  18  “  “  -  300.00 

*  Half  Medium,  14x20  “  “  -  400.00 

*  “  “  14%  x  22  “  “  -  450-00 

Steam  Fixtures,  -  -  -  -  15.00 

Chandler  &  Price  Fountain,  for  either  size  press,  20.00 
Buckeye  Fountain,  -  10.00 

★  With  each  Half  Medium  are  four  rollers,  thus  securing 
superior  distribution. 

With  each  press  there  are  three  Chases,  one  Brayer,  two 
sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  two  Wrenches  and  one  Roller  Mold. 

No  charge  for  boxing  and  shipping. 

All  our  goods  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

N.  B. —  None  genuine  without  the  name  of  Chandler  & 
Price,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  cast  upon  the  rocker. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPARISON. 

Ovpr  5  ftftft  Sold  f  Not  one  returned  t0 

uver  0,UUU_OUIU_l  the  manufacturer. 

AIM  UNEQUALED  RECORD. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  ONLY. 


Buy  the  BEST  at  FIRST  and  thus  SAVE  REPAIR  BIBBS. 


HI  T \T  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 
DU  1  GORDON  PRESSES ss 


FROM  THE 

American 


Type  Founders’ 
Company  ( ;;„£!,) 


It  buys  these  Presses 
and  keeps  all  sizes  in 


by  the  carloads, 
stock  at 


BOSTON,  -  150  Congress  Street. 

NEW  YORK,  -  Rose  and  Duane  Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA,  -  606-614  Sansom  Street. 

BALTIMORE,  Frederick  and  Water  Streets. 
BUFFALO,  83  Ellicott  Street. 

PITTSBURG,  ...  323  Third  Avenue. 


CLEVELAND,  -  =  239  St.  Clair  Street. 

CINCINNATI,  -  -  7-13  Longworth  Street. 

CHICAGO,  -  -  139-141  Monroe  Street. 

MILWAUKEE,  -  -  89  Huron  Street. 

ST.  LOUIS,  -  Fourth  and  Elm  Streets. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  -  -  24-26  First  Street. 

KANSAS  CITY,  -  -  533  Delaware  Street. 

OMAHA,  -  -  -  1 1 18  Howard  Street. 

DENVER,  -  1616  Blake  Street. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  Second  and  Starke  Streets. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  -  405  Sansome  Street. 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
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1880 


Our  New  Office  and  Warerooms: 


1896 


82-84  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Gold  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


"ST  OUR  NEW 
_[  V  LOCATION, 

with  a  floor  space 
of  15,000  square 
feet,  we  now  have 
perfect  facilities  for 
the  display  of  our 
new  and  improved 


E  EXTEND 

a  cordial  in¬ 


vitation  to  all  our 
friends  and  patrons 
to  pay  us  a  visit, 
which  we  are  sure 
will  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  them. 


MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

•  •  •  FOR  •  •  • 

Printers,  Engravers,  Electrotypers,  Stereotypers,  Bookbinders  and  Boxmakers. 


E.  STEPHANY,  Treasurer.  G.  E.  SCHEFFLER,  Secretary. 


F.  WESEE  MTG.  GO. 

FACTORY:  OFFICE  AND  WAREROOMS: 


78=80  Cranberry  St.,  cor.  Henry  Street, 
BROOKLYN. 


82  =  84  Fulton  Street,  cor.  Gold  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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Keith  Paper  Company 

TURNER’S  FALLS,  MASS. 


FACSIMILE 

OP 

WATERMARKS. 


SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLES. 


k'FITH  f  FnflFR  p  A  PFRC  are  well  made,  strong-,  hard  sized, 
IVL.llIl  L,H/ULi\  I  rtr  L,IVC5  ruje  nicely,  write  easily,  erase  and 
rewrite  without  difficulty,  and  have  been  given  the  preference  by  good  judges 
in  competitive  tests  with  all  other  leading  brands  of  Ledger  papers. 


P  A  VPI  QTffNP  Flats  are  made  in  Laid  and  Wove,  White  and 
IV V  LLd  1  Perfection  Tints,  and  are  used  by  Lithographers, 

Stationers  and  Printers  for  first-class  Commercial  Stationery  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Offices  and  Business  Houses  generally.  These  papers  are  also 
put  up  ruled  and  folded,  in  usual  sizes. 


WFQTI  OCkT  Flats  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  their  good 
tt  I -■ I  LUwIV  color,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  imperfections  and  all 
adulterants,  strength,  hard  sizing,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  being  especially  preferred  by  makers  of  Blank  Books,  because  they 
ire  thicker  for  the  weight  than  other  papers.  These  papers  are  put  up 
folded,  and  in  Note,  Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  etc. 


The  above  Papers  are  offered  to  the  Trade  through  Agents  located  in  the 
principal  centers  of  distribution  throughout  the  Country. 


*4H  *4P*  04s  r#*  *4*.  *4$  #4%  v+x  rgk  f#*.  *4*1  #4* 
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F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 
any  way  with  your  Blank  Books, 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotcb  Cinen  £ed$er, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently*  Ml  Ml  Ml  Ml  Ml 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 

&  &  &  $  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


1r 


isygr 


# 

4b 

*4H< 


Send  for  Samples 


yj^x  y£<  #4% 


M'M*  Jfft.  3M-  1 

WK,  .J$SL  JWSv.  I 

i  1:11  II  iM' 'll  I 
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power  %%:? 

Y  %  SS3fi“  I  Everywhere ! 

The  otto  Gas  Engine 

OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

###### 

NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

NO  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 

NO  ENGINEER, 

NO  DANGER. 

Over  45,000  in  Use ! 

Sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


OTTO  OAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(incorporated) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


Prompt  Action 

is  oftentimes  one’s  salvation. 
If  business  is  dull,  why  not  order  some  new  faces 
of  type  and  a  new  press  and  see  if  it  does  not  have 
a  g-ood  effect.  You  would  not  patronize  a  tailor 
who  showed  you  the  same  patterns  in  cloth  each 
season,  and  possibly  your  customers  think  the  same 
about  printing-.  Write  at  once  and  see  what  we  can 
do  for  you.  That  at  least  will  cost  you  but  a  postal 
card. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry, 

54  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


tflhd  use  “Acme” 
w  ;v  SelFCIamping  Cutter? 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 

and  1,000  others,  printers, 

bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 


F.  L.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF,  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPING  “ACME”  CUTTER.  '7  Astor  place-  New  York- 


manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 


Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 


The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 


64  Federal  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hal? 'Tones 


(COPPER) 

Cents 

per  Square  Inch. 


Be  up-to-date  TTY 

You  will  be,  if  you  use  cuts  engraved  by  the 
New  Geleto-Carbon  Process. 

We  are  ▼▼▼ 

For  we  have  the  best  operators,  latest  makes 
of  cameras,  use  only  the  best  copper,  made 
by  New  York  Steel  and  Copper  Co.  Lenses 
by  Dallmeyer  &  Ross  Anastigmat.^^.js*  Levy 
Screens.  Our  finishing  is  done  by  a  complete 
equipment  of  the  latest  Royle's  machinery. 
Send  photo  or  drawing  and  get  a  sample  plate. 

ZINC  L1NEW00D  AND  WAX  ENGRAVERS. 

V 

Electric  GtP  Cngracing  Co. 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  311. 

37=39  Court  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Reliance  Paper  Cutter 

Clearly  Outranks  all  Others  of  its  Class 

(no  matter  what  other  manufacturers  claim). 


In  Strength,  Accuracy  and  Thoroughness  of  Construction 
it  has  no  equal. 

It  is  simpler,  has  no  adjustments  and  fewer  parts  than 
any  other  lever  cutter  made,  and  consequently  is  less  liable 
to  wear  and  to  get  out  of  order. 


...OVER... 


^  ^  F  Reliance  Cutters  now 
\  J  j  in  use  and  not  ONE 
VArfV  COMPLAINT  nor  call 
for  REPAIRS,  either  on  account 
of  weakness,  defective  material 
or  workmanship. 


All  parts  strictly 
I  interchangeable. 


THREE  SIZES  MADE. 

2 3'X,  25'/2  and  28^2  inches. 


Every  machine  fully  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented. 
Accept  no  other  before  making  comparison. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 


PAUL  SHNIEDEWEND  &  CO. 

195,  197,  199  S.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  Misjudge  Us! 


We  have  got  a  good 
press,  and  we  want 
everybody  to  know  it, 
and  you  can’t  blame 
us  if  we  try  to  make 
you  think  so.  We  say 
we  have  the  fastest 
job  press ;  so  we 
have.  Now  don’t 
think  because  you 
are  running  1,^00 
or  2,000  impres¬ 


sions  that  this  is  enough.  When  the  Prouty 
will  do  2,000  to  IA00  an  hour  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  one. 


Send  for 
Catalogue. 

For  sale  by 

Dealers 

generally. 


GEORGE  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  PERFECTED  PROUTY  Presses, 
Wood  Printing  Presses,  and  Steel  Type  from  4  to 
20  line  pica. 

100-102  High  Street, 

Cor.  Congress  St.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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TELEPHONE 
HARRISON  60^ 


¥ 

(Incorporated 


♦  Photo- 

OCtSS  ElStQRAVINQ 

HALF-TONE  §K- 
ZINC  ETCHINQ 
COLOR  WORK 

A\apand  Wood 

^  %  I  ENQRAVINQ 

.1 ELECTROTYPINQ 

''3®«  jioni  St 

II  p  m  ™  N 

""""  %\ 


HIGH-GRADE  WORK.  PROMPTNESS.  REASONABLE  RATES. 


NEW  a  CM/inPION  *  PRESS 


PRICE  LIST. 

FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  ALL  STEEL 

PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF.  BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65  Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  $120 
8x12  “  “  600  “  85  “  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  9XI3  “  “  75°  “  100  “  10x15  “  “  “  175 

10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135  “  11x17  “  “  “  225 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12.  Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 
Easiest  running ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press  ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

NEW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESDAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Job  Printing  Presses 

No.  41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
HONORABLE  MENTION. 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
PRIZE  MEDAL, 

LONDON,  1862. 

LONDON,  1870. 

PRIZE  MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM,  1865. 

- 

HONORABLE  MENTION, 
PARIS,  1878. 

.../IlMssouri... 
JBtass  ZIr?pc  jfounbr^ 
Company 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND.  No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  @^3 - •  »><♦  • - J 

ol  Everij  Description,  for .... 

....  BOOKBINDERS, 

....  EMBOSSERS, 
....Hf\T  TIP  PRINTERS 
and  WOOD  PRINTERS. 

MADE  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 

.  .  .  SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 

NOT  IN  THE  TYPE  TRUST. 
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S*hoto~&ng ravers ' 
S/}Lcic/i  inert/. . . 


WE  OFFER  A  LINE  OF  MACHINES  DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  IN  THE  MOST  CAREFUL  MANNER. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST  =  CLASS  PLANT 

OF  MACHINERY,  SEND  TO  US;  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 

JOHN  ROYLB  &  SONS, 

LONDON  AGENT,  PATERSON,  N.  J., 

P.  LAWRENCE,  USA 

S3  FARRINGCON  ROAD,  E.  C. 


BEVEL  TABLE  FOR  DRILL. 


The  Paper  Mills’ 

Gompany, 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Careful  Attention 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 


Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


1535-1536  Marquette  Building, 
GHIGAGO. 

..Correspondence  Solicited. 
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COMPLETE  GUIDE  FOR  PROCESS  WORKERS. 

flnflfirSOIl  S  PMo-ntecbanical  Processes 
ana  Guide  to  Color  Ulork. 

By  MACFARLANE  ANDERSON. 

Three-color  print,  with  three  flat  prints. 
Color  chart,  giving'  dyes,  inks  and 
plates.  Full-tone,  half-tone,  elliptical 
stop,  etc.,  etc.  Working  details  for 
half-tone,  zinc  etching,  photo-lithog- 
raphy,  photogravure,  collotype,  color  work,  electrotyping, 
stereotyping.  Finely  printed  and  handsomely  bound.  Send 
for  sample  copy  of  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin  and  for 
prospectus  of  “School  of  Practical  Process  Engraving.” 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

591  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


FLEXIBLE  SIDE-GAUGE  PIN. 

When  you  have  a 
sheet  to  print  - 
that  requires 
both  grippers, 

this  is  the  Gauge  Pin  to  use.  Place  it 
anywhere  and  the  gripper  will  not 
hurt  it.  It  is  adjustable,  same  as  our 
other  steel  gauge  pins.  They  will  not 
last  forever,  but  earn  their  price,  so 
you  had  better  take  the  dozen.  By  the  dozen,  60  cents. 

EDW.  L.  MEQILL,  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

6o  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

See  The  Inland  Printer  for  other  styles,  or  send  for  circular  of 
everything  in  this  line. 


The  EMMERICH 

Bropzipg  apd  m  m 
Dusting  A\acbipe 

Guaranteed 

output  of  2000 
sheets  or  more  per 
hour.  Capacity  of 
large  sizes  limited 
only  by  speed  of 
the  printing  press 


SIZES. 

1  2  x  20 
14x25 
1  6  x  SO 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 

_  /  / 

EM\A\ERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

1 91  ar?<l  193  Worth  Street, 

MEW  YORK. 

Special  Machines  for  Photographic  Mounts  and  Cards. 

Embossing  Machines,  etc. 


Millet’s  4<Les  Angelus”  is  painted  in  oil  colors ;  so  is  your 
front  fence.  But  there’s  a  great  difference.  The  difference 
in  painters  and  their  method  of  Handling.  Binner  Plates 
are  creations  by  the  artist,  reproductions  by  the  expert 
photographer  and  etcher,  and  Handled  by  the  experienced 
engraver.  The  best  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  em¬ 
ploying  the  best  methods  and  the  proper  Handling  of  same. 
You  don’t  expect  a  1  Scent  Half-tone  to  give  the  same 
result  as  a  20-cent  HaIf-tone....there’s  a  difference.--J*-A*-J*^ 
Try  Binner  Methods  and  Style  of  Handling. 

BINNER  ENGRAVING  CO. 

195-207  S.  CANAL  ST.,  CHICAGO. 

“MODERNIZED  ADVERTISING"  sent  only  on  receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps. 
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Office  of  Fairfield  S*aper  Company, 
^airfield,  Si  ass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first-class 

“  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.” 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown: 

Fad  ire ifh  eld  Padem  (D©  Fahmeheld 


Lhnen  Ledseik  MIassJUSAo 

Our  facilities  for  producing  first-class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked: 

W©m(Q)FJ(Q)(D<n>  Lukefj  Lldoeie  hss)5 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

C  THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Selling  Agents :  <  JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(  GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Cincinnati 
New  York- 
(hicago- 


Printed  With  Scribner  Black,  461=68 


% 

•1-  -r-  -1-  -i-  -i-  -r-  -fr-  4-  -r-  i-  4  4  4  444  4  4444  444-4  4  4  •!•  4-  i? 

Possessing  the  largest 
*  and  most  complete  Print- 

►>* 

►:-* 

*• 

K- 

ing  Ink  Works  in  America, 

>:-• 

Xetterpress, 

K- 

Steelplate,  Copperplate 

1 

The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Com- 

anb  Xitbocirapbers' 

*& 

PANY  give  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  requirements 

>?+ 

u* 

►>* 

K* 

K-* 

++  .Inks ++ 

of  the  trade,  and  their  su- 

H>rp  Colors,  Darnisbes, 

perb  equipment  enables  them 

►>* 

** 

©Us  anb  H)rpers, 

% 

to  best  fill  the  wants  of  Ink 

►:* 

*• 

IN  EVERY  GRADE  AND  FOR 

/£X 

consumers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  graphic  arts.->^ 

K-* 

►:-* 

EVERY  VARIETY  OF  WORK 

III! 

$}  -*<>-  ?=0  *<--  ■■■*&■■■% 

►:•* 

*- 

The  Ault  &  wiborg  Co. 

CINCINNATI  •  NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO 


X.X>.X^X>k 

X-iXiXXi^ 

ww 

*a*a 
*a 


U nequaled  in 


Quality 


Sell  on  their 
Merits 


Printed  With  Scribner  Black,  461=68. 
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The  Printer  Who  is  a  Boxmaker.... 


Whose  presses  will  cut,  score  and  print  Folding  Taper  "Boxes,  Toy  Envelopes ,  Seed 
6 Bags ,  Odd  Shaped  Labels  and  Irregular  Forms  of  any  description,  with  all  the  speed, 
precision  and  excellence  of  a  boxmaker’s  special  machine,  HAS  THE  ADVANTAGE. 
He  has  added  a  feeder  to  his  business  without  increasing  general  expense. 


So  much  for  the  argument. 


Now — 

PRINT,  CUT  AND  SCORE 
IN  ONE  OPERATION— 


Do  it  automatically  and  from  the  roll ;  print  in  one  color  or  two,  and  do  splendid  work  besides. 


Press  can  be  used  either  for  printing  or  cutting  and  scoring  alone. 

It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  what  the  possibilities  in  this  field  are. 


The  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Co. 

26  =  34  Norfolk  Ave.,  Roxbury  District, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  CUT 
REPRESENTS  OUR  . 


Sfieisel  Slotary  *Web 
Serf  eating  Sress 


For  ordinary  newspaper  work 

satisfactory  results  at  a  speed  of 

8,000  to  10,000  per  hour  are 
guaranteed. 


*  *  -r 

N  combination  with  this  work,  this  press  is 
adapted  for  doing,  at  a  speed  of  4,000  to 
5,000  per  hour,  by  the  use  of  an  offset  web,  a 
grade  of  half-tone  cut  work  excelled  by  no 
other  press,  and  also  for  printing  from  one  to 
five  colors  on  one  side,  and  one  color  on  the 
reverse  side. 

Catalogue  and  specimens  of  work  sent  on  application. 


Uhe  JCiclder  Stress  SCan ufacturi tig  Co. 


26=34  Norfolk  Avenue, 


Roxbury  District,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1830. 


Paper  (fatter  Knives 


No  “Fake”  in  our  methods.  Best  Finish,  Flonest  Prices,  Written  Warrant.  Try. 

LORING  COES  Sl  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


€mpirc  Cppc-Scttiiig  Machine  Co. 


203  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Empire  sets  ordinary  type.  Requires  no  machinist,  metal  or 
g-as.  Simple  in  construction,  moderate  in  price.  Rapid  and  accurate  in 
operation.  Admits  use  of  italics,  small  caps,  and  black  letter  sideheads. 


Thorough 

Inspection 

Invited. 


AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR. 


COMPOSING  MACHINE. 


Western  Agents :  fl.  D.  Farmer  $  Son  Cppe  Founding  Co. 


CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  AT  OUR  SALESROOMS,  111  &  113  QUINCY  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY  SINCE 
....1855.... 


Machinery 

for  tbe  u)bo!e 

Paper 

Industry... 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Yearly  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

All- 

so 

19K 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19.10 

Alla 

55 

2VA 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19.10 

AC 

60 

23  % 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20.25 

ACa 

65 

25 % 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20.25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21.45 

A  Da 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21.45 

AE 

83 

32J4 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22.55 

AEa 

91 

35^ 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22.55 

AP 

95 

37^ 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

01.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23.80 

A  Fa 

100 

39  % 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23.80 

AC, 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25.00 

AGa 

113 

44  A 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25.00 

AH 

120 

47  % 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26.20 

AHa 

110 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27.40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28.60 

AJ 

210 

8VA 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including-  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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Cbe  Bennett  “Cabor  Sauers” 

* 

I 

WE  ARE  OFTEN  ASKED : 

“What  are  these  Labor=5avers  ?” 


...WE  MAH.t  ... 

104  STYLES  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  FOLDING 
MACHINES. 

ROLL  WRAPPING  MACHINES. 

FLAT  WRAPPING  MACHINES. 

LABEL  MAILERS.  SHEET  JOGGERS. 

POWER  SAW  BENCHES. 

JO 6 ROOM  BENCHES  AND  ROLL-TOP 
TOOL  GASES. 

FOREMAN’S  DESK  AND  SPECIMEN  CABINET. 
STOCK  AND  FORM  TRUCKS. 
STEREOTYPERS’  IRON-LINED  TRUCKS. 
ELECTRO  CABINETS.  DIE  CABINETS. 

END-WOOD  CUTTER  STICKS  AND 
PRINTERS’  NOVELTIES. 


is.  Press  and 
Composing  Rooms. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  received  from  The  Bulletin, 

Van  Wert,  Ohio,  February  is,  1896. 

I  began  the  business  in  the  days  of  the  old  hand  press,  and  pulled  sheets— 
Whig  sheets— in  the  Scott  and  Graham  campaign  of  1852,  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  catalogue  in  which  so  many  common-sense,  practical,  labor-saving  tools 
from  a  single  shop  were  assembled  in  a  single  catalogue  for  printers,  as  are 
shown  by  you.  I  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  of  looking-  at  them. 

Yours  respectfully,4 

J.  H.  FOSTER. 


Respectfully,  The  Rockford  Folder  Co. 


MACHINISTS  AND  JOINERS 

TO  THE  PRINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


ARABOL. 


flrabol 

manufacturing 

Companp, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CPI4IM  V  Pfln  flFMFMT  Which  does  not  get  sticky  on  the 
OI  1 1 1 1  t  A  1  liU  Ul.'ll  Lit  1  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 
to  the  tissue  in  copying  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  —  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No,  2 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 

U  APU  IIUp  f.l  I  Kk  For  use  on  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 
fill  IUI  Hi  lL  UUJII  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 


ACME  ELASTIC  COMPOSITION  SSPSSI;"SM,S 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 


PRESSMAN’S  FRIEND 

no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 


The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 


ARABOL  MUGILAGE,  XX  parent,  easy  flowing,  not  crust¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 


FIFYIRIF  AI  1 1C  For  heaviest  bookbinding. 
LLlAIDLL  uLUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


BOTTOM  PRICES. 


Old  Style 
Gordon 

Presses 

ON  A  RATIONAL  BASIS. 
We  have  put  the  knife  in  deep. 

8  x  12,  -  -  $  99.00  Steam  Fixtures,  -  $  9.00 

10  x  15,  -  -  150.00  Wolverine  Fountain,  8.00 

14  x  20,  -  -  ‘240.00  |  Jupp  Fountain,  -  16.00 

At  above  prices  delivered  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


We  don’t  confuse  you  with  a  big-  list  and  haggle  over  a  few 
per  cent  difference  in  the  discount,  but  get  at  once  to  the  core. 


& 


SOLD 


WILLIAM  C.  JUPP, 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


We  are  in  no  Trust,  Combine 
or  Agreement.... 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
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ENGLISH. 

The  Thorne  Type-setting  ancl  Dis¬ 
tributing  Machine  is  the  pioneer  of 
its  class.  Simple,  reliable,  and  most 
effectively  economical,  it  is  in  con¬ 
stant  use  all  over  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  India,  Australia, 
etc.  The  only  machine  capable  of 
simultaneously  setting  and  distribut¬ 
ing  type,  it  has  been  adapted  to  and 
is  successfully  employed  in  setting- 
type  for  English,  German,  French, 
Finnish,  and  Hebrew  publications. 
The  various  samples  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement  were  set  on  The  Thorne. 


FINNISH. 

$f)e  Sljorne  Iatoma=  ja  purfau§fone 
on  enfimmainen  laatuaan.  ©e  on  t)ffin= 
fertainen,  luotettama  ja  eriitain  ebulli= 
nen  ja  on  ntjftjdan  alituifedfa  fat)tdnno§= 
fa  faiffialla  $bbt)§ft>aIIoidfa,  6anaba§= 
fa,  ©uur=33ritanma§fa,  9ian§fa§fa,  ©af= 
fa§fa,  ©toeitfidfci,  Sntiadfa  ja  21u§traa= 
Itadfa  t).  m.  %'dma  on  ainoa  tone,  jofa 
latoo  ja  fmrfaa  fatnalla  fertaa.  ©e  on 
fonntettu  ja  fita  fcipietaan  mjftjddn  me= 
ne§tQffelld  latomifeSfa  englannin,  faf= 
fan,  ran§fan,  fuomen  ja  bebrean  !telifi§= 
fa  firjapainoidfa.  5Rama  moneltaifet 
napiteet  tdSfci  ilmoituffedfa  o>oat  labotut 
34)orneIIa. 


THE  THORNE. 


FRENCH. 

La  machine  Thorne  pour  composer 
et  distribuer  les  caracteres  d'imprim- 
erie  est  le  pionnier  de  Fespece.  File 
est  simple,  sure  et  d'une  extreme 
economie;  on  Femploie  partout  en 
France,  aux  Etats-Unis,  an  Canada, 
en  Allemagne,  en  Suisse,  aux  Hides, 
en  Austral ie,  en  Angleterre,  etc.,  etc. 
C’est  la  seule  machine  capable  de 
composer  et  distribuer  simultane- 
ment  les  caracteres  d’imprimerie  en 
framjais,  en  anglais,  en  allemand,  en 
finnois  et  dans  l'hebreu.  Les  divers 
echantillons  de  cette  annonce  out 
ete  composes  par  la  machine  Thorne 


GERMAN. 

©ie  ,,3;l)orne"  ©efp  unb  fKMegenta* 
fcfjine  tft  bie  ‘’Pioniertnafdjine  iljrer 
flaffe.  3f)rer  ginfadjljeit,  ijutierliif* 
ftgfeit  unb  Defonoinic  Ijalber  iftfie  jcht 
eingefiifjrt  unb  in  ftanbigem  ©cbraud) 
in  ben  i8er.©taaten,Ganaba,  ©ropriL 
annicn,  ©eutfdjlanb,  graufreid),  ber 
©dpei^nbietMluftralien u.f.ln.  ©ie 
ift  bie  ein^ige  SD?afdjinc,  mil  ber  man 
gleidpeitig  fepn  unb  ablegen  faun, 
unb  ift  bereitd  erfolgreid)  jum  ©etien 
ocn  beutfdjen,  cnglifd)cn,  frnn^of i fdjen, 
finnifdjen  unb  bebriiifdjen  fpuMifa* 
tionen  abaptirt.  ©iefed  ift  einc  ‘probe 
bed  ©abed  ber  „2l)orne"=3J?afd)ine. 


HEBREW. 

■xn  p^ax  npx  payr.  pxnuj  xh 
IXdp’x  .y55x  ps  yoDy-i  xh  px  pty 
unyn  Dy  ,^’o^j^py  px  poy^nyDiy 
nytP'jp  px.i  px  toaplayj  uyy’ 
■pjxis  .nsxNuy  ;xnx:ixp  px  dd'^d 
■px  .“nxpiyy’Micy  p3x3^to,H  ,-pn 
“P’x*  “ijn  .11  .t  .x  jyPxmDPx  jym 
-ax  torp  px  Dvyr  Dxn  ptyx»  nypy 
fyauypx  px  oy  .tp’y  “iyapr  nyi  iy 
tyyDyt  iy  p^piByi  oyy’  Diyn  px 
.typpyjxis  ,y'L5’p,typpy  vs  asney 
yjyny'tynys  xn  .tw’  px  tyjps 
_,,r  tojyDt^Diymx  iypn  px  jyaspD 
pxnt:  x  s]Px  |y3xnya  toyyryj  jyj 

.p&yxD 


NEW  YORK-34  Park  Row.  THORNE,  TYPE  SETTING  MACHINE  GO.  CHICAGO— 139  Monroe  St. 


Presto! ! 


AND  THE  CHANGE  IS  MADE  FROM 


One  Sheet  to  T-S  loch 


ON  OUR 


9  9 


“DZeio 

1  Perfection 

Dto.  7 


WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  TO 


The  J.  I y.  ALorri^on  £p. 


60  DUANE  STREET,  Corner  Elm, 

NEW  YORK. 
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Modern 
Weapons  in 
War 

Are  no  more  vital  to  Success 
than  the  latest  equipment  to 
fight  Competition  and  bring 
Business. 

We  claim  much  for  our  machines. 
We  offer  much  in  them. 

MAY  WE  SEND  YOU 
DETAILS  ? 


Balanced  Platen  Standing  Press. 


THE  PONY  AUTOMATIC 

32-inch  Hand  or  Power. 

Its  many 
novelties  at 
minimum  cost 
will  interest 
you. 

* 


THE  SEYBOLD 

CORNER  CUTTER. 


Cuts  from  one  sheet  to  five 
inches  of  paper — and  more,  it 
clamps  as  hard  as  it  cuts. 


COMBINED  AUTOMATIC 

HAND  CLAIVSP  THE  PILE  CHNNOT  SLIP. 


Applies  pressure  instantly*  doing' 
away  with  the  old*  laborious 
method  of  blocking. 


Ok  Scpbold 

DJacbiiR  Co. 

Makers  of  MACHINERY 
for 

Bookbinders,  Printers, 
Lithographers, 

Paper = Box  Makers, 

Paper  Mills,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
44  CENTRE  STREET. 


The  Seybold  Knife  Grinder. 


Insures  economy  in  knives*  accuracy  of  bevel  and  per¬ 
manence  of  temper. 


DAYTON,  OHIO: 

53-55  LOUIE  STREET. 


CHICAGO,  ILL.: 
371-373  DEARBORN  STREET. 
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Electric  Motors 

directly  connected  to 

Printing  Presses. 


No  belts,  No  dirt, 
No  gears,  No  noise, 
More  efficient  than 
shafting  or  belting, 


Attached  to  any  press, 
Easy  to  regulate, 
Practically  noiseless, 
Not  at  all  in  the  way. 


The  Card  Electric  Jlotor  &  Dynamo  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS, 

150  Nassau  St.  665  Bourse  Bldg.  911  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  523  Mission  St.  BOSTON,  64  Federal  St. 


Vrc  are  Printing  Inks  and  printing  Inks, 
But  when  pou  get  through  experimenting, 
come  back,  as  eoerpbodp  does,  to  the  old  reliable 

soods  or  6eo.  l»atlKr’$  Sons,  29  ros« 

$t„  Bern  york. 


*  ^  i!>fA  LiA 
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rtiStiC  CfkCt$  in  Antique  Printing  are  easily 
obtained  bp  correct  use  of  tbe  beautiful  Old  Style 
Romans,  Italics,  Cexts,  Borders,  Ornaments  and 
Initials,  made  by  Jl.  D.  Farmer  $  Son  Cype  Founding 
Company,  1 1 1  and  113  Quincy  Street,  Chicago.  ®  ®  ® 


444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444444*444444 


Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 


Have  you  got  our  Cat 


207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


alogue  for  1896?  It  shows  our  designs  for 


Brown’s 
Hand  =Made 
Papers. 


♦•♦Paper. 

Only  complete  stock  and  only  line 
made  in  United  States. 


Greatest  variety  of  sizes  and  weights  carried 
anywhere. 


Dekel 

Edge 

Papers. 


Flat  Writings,  Cardboards,  Book,  Cover,  Print, 
Manila  and  other  Papers. 


Socicfp  Address  Cards. 

Special  feature— 

SilktoiK  "i0RS 

Mailed  to  the  Trade  only. 

Order  Catalogues  and  Cards  from 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago, 
for  Northwestern  States. 

JOHN  CARTER  &  CO.,  Boston, 
for  New  England  States. 

BUTLER  &  KELLEY,  New  York, 
for  New  York  City  and  vicinity. 

Other  points  directly  from  us: 

MILTON  H.  SMITH,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BRADNER  SMITH  &  CO. 

PAPER  MAKERS, 

CHICAGO. 

Have  You  Seen  our  New  Line  of 

DEFENDER 

and  Antique  Eaid  Book? 

A  Doueltp  for  Art  Printers.  - 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES. 


1^01110111001^  during"  the  “Old  Style  Era,”  we 
1^  Vlll  Vlll  1/ Vi  J  are  headquarters  for  Deckle- 

edge  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  as  well  as 

Covet?,  Book, 

Document  Manila, 
f^ope  Manila 

AND 

Parker’s  “Treasury,”  “Commercial”  and  “Capital” 
BLOTTING. 

■  Hi  nois  Paper  Go. 

181  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


% 

I 

% 

i 

% 


We  Manufacture  . 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


Headquarters  for  .... 

LOFT-DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mills.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  as  well  as  large  mail  orders  solicited. 


LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4$  High  St.  .♦.  BOSTON. 
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thou  foolish  man.  That  is  to  say,  don’t  pay  from  $15  to  $40  for  a  proof  press  when 
|  you  can  have  the  best  one  in  the  market,  best  for  city  or  country  use,  viz:  The 


IMPROVED 


ECONOMIC, 


Weight  Mold. 

££££££££££££££££££ 

And  if  you  have  no  proof 
press  at  all,  we  say  again 


Complete  with 
Weight  Mold, 
for  only  ..... 

$io 


SEND  FOR 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR. 


GO  TO 


You  can  buy  this  press  through  any  wide¬ 
awake,  first-class  dealer,  or  from  us. 


and  buy  one,  for  you  can’t  afford  to  go  on  damaging  your  type  with  a  planer 
"when  $10  will  put  you  in  possession  of  a  machine  so  good  that  many  a  job  of 
very  good  newspaper  printing  is  being  today  done  right  along  on  it. 

UNION  QUOIN  CO.,  358  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


>4  fevV  facts  v0itF)Out  Varnish  are  more  convincing  them  a  page 
futl  of  enthusiastic  misrepresentation. 


ClK... 


Brown  $  Career 

PAPER 

GUTTING 

MAGE1INE 


/MiG URAGY  GUARANTEED. 


COTS  saw  RE,  CUMIN,  m 


We  refer  to  a  continually 
increasing  list  of  patrons 
for  confirmation. 


1  Oswego  |»acl>ine  Ulorks, 

$  . Oswego,  D.  y. 


LITHOGRAPHING 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES 

FOR  THE  TRADE. 


Goes  Lithographing  Co. 


160-174  ADAMS  ST. 

CHICAGO. 


PUBLIC  &  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
LAW,  MEDICAL,  BUSINESS, 
,  TRAINING SCHOOLS8COLLEGES 
ALL  LITHOGRAPHED, 
LITHOGRAPHED  &  PRINTED 

AND 

LITHOGRAPHED  WITH  BLANK  SPACES 
FOR  PRINTING. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LISTS 
TO  THE 
TRADE. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER, 
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Talk  it  over 

with  men  who  know  some¬ 
thing1  about  it,  and  you  will 
find  there  is  more  in  our 
statement  that  our 


Folding  Machine 


is  the  only  one  really  new  and  improved  on 
the  market  than  may  at  first  appear.  Then 
write  to  us  for  particulars. 

J.  H.  STONE  METZ  &  CO. 

25  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


WOOB  TYPE  S5"V.« 

Cases,  Stands,  Cabinets,  Galleys,  Reglet,  Furniture, 
Dry  Racks,  Imposing  Tables,  Letter  Boards, 

Proof  Presses,  Steel  Bearers,  etc. 

Patent  Steel  Furniture. 


We  have  but  One  Standard — THE  BEST ! 


MORGANS  -WILCOX  GO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Scott  Erintins 


If  not  superior  to  all  others, 

are  certainly  inferior  to  none 


Class  K. — Perfecting'  Two-Rollei  Book  Press. 


Our  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving 
full  description 
of  these  and  all 
our  presses  sent 
on  request. 


The  Best  Press  tor 
Book  Printing, 
Railroad  Printing, 
Newspaper  Printing 
ALL  KINDS  Ot 

PRINTING.... 


Class  LT. — Perfecting  Four-Roller  Book  Press. 


Matter  Scott  &  Co 

IIMatnfteld,  1R.  3. 


Himes  Building,  flew  Horfe 


HBonadnocfe  Bloch,  Chicago. 

Security  Building,  St.  Holds. 


Class  HN.— Four-Roller  Press  for  fine  cut  work. 


FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  WORK. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  INFALLIBLE. 

|^0  CHEMICALS;  no  expensive  plants.  The  only  pro¬ 
cess  adapted  to  daily  newspaper  illustration.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
A  simple  machine  renders  previous  knowledge  of 
•j-v  -,'  s'rr>  engraving  unnecessary  for  the  reproduction  of  cuts.  With 
outfits  local  papers  can  produce  their  own  illustrations  and 
stereotype  their  standing  ads,  etc.  We  make  stereotyping 
machinery,  power  saws,  routers,  etc.  Our  combined  machines  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  We  warrant  everything.  Write  us. 


HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS. 


DicR's  5evegtb  A\ailer. 


With  Dick’s  Mailer,  in  ten  hours,  each  of  six  experts,  unaided,  fits  for 
the  mail  bags,  20,000  Inter  Oceans.  Three  a  second  have  been  stamped. 

PRICE,  $20.26,  WITHOUT  ROYALTY. 

Address,  rev.  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Whitlock 


Presses 


•kf/* 


«v> 

XXK 

TO! 


•kT>» 

XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 
XX 


•vr>  NT/*  •kT> 


•W*  •kf>*  •kT/* 

TO 

KK1 

Mi 


Contain  every  facility  and  feature 
that  the  new  commercially  artistic 
order  of  printing  demands  in  a  per¬ 
fect  up-to-date  press. 


Every  patented  device  is  unique, 
arid  stands  for  profit  to  the  printer. 
Write  for  proof. 


The  Whitlock  Machine  Co. 

NEW  YORK. ..132  Times  Bldg.,  41  Park  Row. 

•  BOSTON... Mason  Bldg.,  cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Streets. 

ST.  LOUIS... 307 A  Pine  Street. 
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THE 


ARE  KNOWN 


the WORLD  OVER! 


HAVE  AN  ESTABLISHED 

REPUTATION  EVERYWHERE 
FOR  =  - 


FRANKLIN 

HALF¬ 

TONES 


YOU  WANT  OUR  PLATES— 
THEY  MAKE  PR  ESS  WORK 
EASY.  o#  o*  o*  o*  o#  o*  o# 


FURTHER  SAMPLES  AND  LOWEST 
ESTIMATES  PROMPTLY 
FURNISHED. 


FRANKLIN 

ENGRAVING  aad  ELECTROTYPING 

COMPANY 


341-351  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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Babcock  Manufacturing  Co. 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 


C.  A.  COLLGRD, 

Manager  New  York  Office, 
940  Tribune  Building, 


Optimus  and  Dispatch 


ROBT  SMITH  & 
CO.,  STATE  PRIN, 
TERS,  MICHIGAN, 
SAYi 

LANSING.  Jan.  1896. 
GENTLEMEN? — In  January.  1893,  we 
put  in  a  No.  6  Optimus,  and  in  the  follow^ 
ing  October,  a  No.  3,  Pony.  These  were 
subsequently  followed  by  a  No,  7,  making 
three  in  all  of  this  pattern  which  we  have 
had  in  operation  an  average  of  ten  hours 
daily,  each  working  day  since  the  time 
indicated.  We  find  them  very  convenient 
to  get  about  in  every  way  and  strong  and 
durable  in  construction?  while  the  de-' 
livery  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  press  we 
have  yet  seen.  The  breakage  on  these 
presses  has  been  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  Our  only  regret, 
then,  is  that  we  have  not  a  larger  number 
of  them  in  our  establishment.  In  conclu^ 
sion  we  can  say .  in  all  sincerity  that  we 
consider  the  Optimus  the  best  all  round 
press  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
And  we  have  seen  nearly  all  the  presses 
on  the  market.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  of 
an  opportunity  to  thus  give  the  Optimus 
our  unqualified  endorsement  and  approval 


Dispatch 

Drum  Cylinder  Press. 

A  rapid  Drum  Cylinder  Press 
for  newspaper  and  plain  job 
work.  Speed  2500  to  3000 
per  hour. 

REFERENCES* 

Tribune,  South  Bend,  Indi^ 
anas  Courier,  Ottumwa,  lowas 
Herald,  Dubuque,  lowas  Dis^ 
patch,  Moline,  Illinois!  Conv 
mercial,  Danville,  Illinois!  J,  H, 
Hodder,  Aurora,  Illinois!  Cour' 
ier,  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  and 
many  others, 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  General  Western  Agents  for  ...  . 


183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


For  sale  by 

Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St  Paul,  Minn, 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
St,  Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St,  Louis,  Mo, 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb, 


Babcock 


Send  for 
Catalogues. 


Opt  iniliS  Two  Revolution 

Dispatch  Drum  Cylinder  Press 

Standard  . 

Regular  and  Country 

And  other  presses  of  this  Company. 


Above  display  type  is  Barnhart  Bros.  6  Spindler’s  XIV  Century. 
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Printers 


AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS  UNDER  .  .  . 


A  NEW  TITLE. 


UNDER  THE  SAME  .  ■  . 
MANAGEMENT  AS  WHEN 
FOUNDED  IN  1880.  .  .  . 


Rollers. 


The  same 
goods 
produced 

which  have  given  the  old 
firm  its  reputation  for 
making  the  best 
Printers’  Rollers  of  any 
manufactory  in  the 
United  States . 


m 
m 
m 


324  &  326  PE  ARL  STREET. 

NEW  YI1RK  CITY. 


#  "  . ‘ . 

^j)  Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States 
m  for  the  sale  of  the 

®  Meier 

%  jg  Angle- Roller 

H  Brake. 

^  r  Send  for  a  Circular. 

m 


Printers’  Rollers, 
Roller  Composition, 
Tablet  Glue, 

Electric  {Innihilator. 
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HI  T\/  HAMILTON’S  WOOD  GOODS 
D  U  I  HAMILTON’S  WOOD  TYPE 

FROM  THE 

A  ti  TyP<J  Founders 

/AIllCI  ltdii  Company  (IHI ) 

It  buys  these  Goods  in  carloads  and  carries  full  stocks  at 


BOSTON,  =  -  150  Congress  St. 

NEW  YORK,  -  Rose  and  Duane  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  606=614  Sansom  St. 
BALTIMORE,  Water  and  Frederick  Sts. 
BUFFALO,  -  =83  Ellicott  St. 

PITTSBURG,  =  323  Third  Ave. 

CLEVELAND,  =  239  St.  Clair  St. 

CINCINNATI,  7  =  13  Longworth  St. 

CHICAGO,  139  and  141  Monroe  St. 


MILWAUKEE,  =  89  Huron  St. 

ST.  LOUIS,  =  Fourth  and  Elm  Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  -  24=26  First  St. 

KANSAS  CITY,  =  533  Delaware  St. 

OMAHA,  =  =  1118  Howard  St. 

DENVER,  =  =  1616  Blake  St. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  2d  and  Starke  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  405  Sansome  St. 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER. 


Homhrd  Iron  Works, 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Cbe 

SKamonb 


WITH.... 

IMPROVED 
FINGER  GAUGE. 


Most  Rapid  and  Best  Cutter  made ! 

Seven  Sizes ,  32  to  62  Inohes. 


— 0F  PRINTERS’  AND  BOOKBINDERS’ 

§  MACHINERY  .  WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindlcr, 

TYPEFOUNDERS, 

General  Western  Agents, 

185  &  187  Monroe  St.  - - CHICAGO. 


183, 
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T§~  If  O  £%  I  1 1f  |  ff  Q  of  this  world  are  for  those 

®  ml  who  seek  them. 

AAAAAAA 


Some  of  the  Good  Things  FOR  PRINTERS.... 


Slew  ^Departure’ ’  Cases. 


worse  than  smallpox. 


Greatest  Improvement  in  case  making  that  has  been 
made  in  modern  times.  ^tf^They  are  very  catching — 
If  you  don’t  want  to  buy  new  cases  better  not  look  at  them.^j*^ 


Ccislon  Self^jSocking  Salley . 


The  only  attempt  ever  made  to  combine  the  lock-up 
with  the  galley.  It  is  cheap,  effective  and  convenient. 
It  saves  time,  side-sticks  and  money. 


Steel  Slun  Cabinets . 


For  economical  printers  —  those  who  pay  high  rents  —  where  space 
is  valuable.  Twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  space  saved.  Does  this 
mean  anything  to  you  ?  If  so,  investigate. 


BRASS-BOUND  PRESS  BOARDS  IN  CASE. 


The  Hamilton  Hi*.  Co. 

%Jwo  Slivers ,  1,0 is. 

Wood  Type 

"1?  PRINTERS’  FURNITURE 

(OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY). 


Bookbinders  win  find  our  brass- 

bound  press  boards  and  cutting 
blocks  a  superior  article.  We  can 
make  any  style  board  that  may  be 
desired,  and  will  cheerfully  furnish  estimates. 
Cutting  blocks  banded  with  iron  and  fas¬ 
tened  with  bolts  a  specialty.  Write  to  us  and 
tell  us  what  you  are  looking  for.^^.j*.^^** 


)N’T  accept  cheap  goods  when  the  best  is  to 
be  had  at  same  price.  S.P..P*  Our  goods  have  a 
world-wide  reputation.  They  are  sold  over 
others  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  Mexico,  England  and  Australia,  jtj* All  first- 
class  houses  in  these  countries  carry  them  in  stock,  .jt.j* 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Hamilton  goods.  Insist  on  getting 
them.  Accept  no  other. 


24  Point 
DEVINNE. 


BRASS  LABEL  HOLDERS. 

Every  case,  whether  in  a  cabinet  or  stand,  should  be  labeled 
with  one  of  these  polished  brass  holders.  SJ*  The  cards  can  be 
printed  and  slipped  in  place  and  changed  at  will.  They  present 
a  neat  appearance,  preserve'  order  and  save  time. 

Write  us  about  them. 
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A  Good  Thing  .  . 

Generally  needs  some  one  to 

.  .  Push  it  Along 

But  there  is  one  good  thing  that  needs  no 
pushing.  Ever  since  Printers  and  Publishers 
found  out  the  wearing  qualities  of  Superior 

COPPER  MIXED  TYPE 

Which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  durability  and 
finish,  they  usually  want  no  other.  We  can 
furnish  anything  under  the  sun  in  the  line  of 
Printers’  Machinery  and  Material,  and  are 
constantly  getting  out  new  and  original  faces 
of  type,  designed  by  the  best  artists  in  the 
country,  sample  here  shown  being  our  XIV 
Century.  Write  for  complete  specimens. 

Barnhart  Bros.  6  Spindler, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BRANCHES! 


GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  Wetter. 

If  you  have  a  few  you  can  hold  your  ground  against  an 
army  of  rivals  who  haven’t  the  courage  to  invest  a  little  money 
in  numbering  machines. 

The  Wetter  enables  you  to  buck  against  the  big'gest  “gun” 
in  the  printing  trade.  But  what’s  the  use  of  talking  to  you? 
You’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  have  it,  and  you’ll  get  it  some 
day;  but  wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  your  business  to  get  it 
before  another  job  is  lost  through  not  having  it? 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

Jos.  Wetter  &,  Co. 

20-22  Morton  Street.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


*  TIPEWHIIEH  THflT  IS  PERFECT 


If  you  want  to  find  out  about  a  machine 
that  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  send  for  our 
descriptive  booklet.  Sent  free  on  request. 
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THE-NEWFRflNKLIN 


Is  compact,  durable,  and  easy  to  operate, 
and  the  writing  is  always  in  sight.  This 
is  one  of  its  strongest  points,  and  we  do 
not  see  how  a  machine  can  be  of  much 
use  which  does  not  possess  it. 


Tower,  Dawson  Sc  Go. 


Broadway  and  Duane  Street. 


paper  Folding 
Machines 


for  FINE 


Feeding  to  side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


Cb&rpbers  Brothers  Co. 

Fifty-second  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


K.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Sol©  Agents, 

28  Reade  Street,  -  NEW  YORK. 

345  Dearborn  Street,  -  CHICAGO. 


_ NEW  YORK. 


SNOWSHOE  JACK. 

Half-tone  by 

Sanders  Engraving  Company 
314  North  Broadway, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Photograph  by 
O'Keefe  &  StockdorlT, 
Leadville,  Colo. 
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ON  THE  OLD  SOD. 

FROM  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  MAGRATH  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK. 


Photo  by  Pach  Bros. 


Copyrighted,  1896,  by  The  Inland  PRINTER  COMPANY. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


VOL.  XVII— No.  2. 


CHICAGO,  MAY,  1896. 


Terms, 


j  $2  per  year,  in  advance. 
|  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “BAZOO.” 

BY  J.  CLYDE  OSWALD. 


HE  editor  of  the  Bazoo  was  a 
quiet  man.  He  preferred  sit¬ 
ting-  in  his  office  half  submerged 
in  a  pile  of  exchanges  to  min¬ 
gling  with  the  crowds  in  the 
stores  or  on  the  streets,  and  at 
a  public  gathering  of  any  kind 
he  was  usually  to  be  found  in  a 
seat  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  rather  than 
at  the  front,  even  though  his  rival  of  the  World 
occupied  a  prominent  place  on  the  platform.  Still, 
when  Friday  came,  the  day  on  which  both  papers 
were  published,  it  might  have  been  noted  that  the 
majority  of  the  townspeople  carried  home  a  copy 
of  the  Bazoo . 

The  name  it  bore  was  not  of  its  editor’s  own 
selection,  and  he  had  been  on  the  eve  of  changing 
it  ever  since  his  purchase  of  the  property.  He  was 
a  school  teacher  before  he  became  an  editor,  but 
the  life  had  seemed  to  offer  but  slight  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  he  invested  his  savings  in  the 
Bazoo.  The  change  was  not  all  he  had  anticipated. 
He  cherished  the  idea  beforehand  that  he  would 
have  something  to  say  about  the  price  to  be  charged 
for  advertising  space  in  his  paper,  and  he  even 
imagined  he  would  print  less  obituary  “poems,” 
“cards  of  thanks,”  etc.,  than  was  his  predecessor’s 
practice,  but  he  gave  up  after  several  subscriptions 
had  been  stopped  and  one  or  two  of  his  best  paying 
advertisements  were  withdrawn.  He  then  turned 
these  matters  over  to  the  old  printer  who  came  to 
him  with  the  newspaper  outfit  as  one  of  its  fixtures, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  affairs  ran  along  smoothly 
again.  He  did  not  permit  the  newspaper  to  relapse 
entirely  into  the  usual  rut  of  country  newspapers, 
and  consequently  it  had  a  better  standing  than 
have  most  of  its  class. 

While  he  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  town,  he  was  much  interested  in  its 
government,  and  what  he  did  not  say  about  it  in 


person  was  proclaimed  through  the  columns  of  his 
paper.  This  same  government  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  in  his  quiet  way  the  editor  of  the  Bazoo  had 
attempted  to  better  its  conditions.  The  time  finally 
came  when  it  was  decided  by  the  small  coterie  of 
the  better  element,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
that  if  anything  material  looking  to  the  betterment 
of  conditions  was  to  be  undertaken,  it  would  have 
to  be  done  openly  and  at  once.  Therefore  it  was 
agreed  that  an  opposition  ticket  must  be  put  in  the 
field  at  the  spring  election,  and  they  would  accept 
no  other  pi'oposition  than  that  the  editor  of  the 
Bazoo  should  head  it  as  the  candidate  for  mayor. 
He  pleaded  his  ignorance  of  the  law,  among  other 
things,  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  accept,  but  was 
told  that  common  sense  was  needed  more  often  than 
legal  lore,  and  if  there  came  a  time  when  he  “got 
stuck  in  the  mud,”  as  somebody  said,  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  knotty  problem,  he  could  adjourn 
the  court  until  he  had  “pulled  himself  out  again,” 
a  proceeding  not  uncommon.  If  it  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  he  positively  could  not  render  a  decision, 
“Why,  bind  ’em  over  to  the  county  court;  you’ll 
get  your  fees  anyhow.”  The  “  reformer”  who  gave 
this  advice  was  a  new  accession,  and  tlioug-h  they 
looked  upon  him  a  trifle  askance,  his  knowledge  of 
“the  ropes”  was  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
having  him  in  camp.  So  the  editor  of  the  Bazoo 
was  prevailed  upon  to  head  the  ticket ;  and  when 
the  opposition  heard  of  it,  what  did  it  do  but  put 
up  his  rival,  the  editor  of  the  World ,  as  their 
standard  bearer !  It  was  not  a  wise  move,  every¬ 
body  said,  for  the  latter  had  but  little  standing. 
The  “ring”  itself  knew  it  was  unwise,  but  it  put 
him  up  more  to  show  its  contempt  for  the  “reform” 
element  than  for  any  other  reason.  There  was  no 
salary  attached  to  the  office  of  mayor,  and  the  fees 
were  very  small.  More  important  to  the  “ring” 
was  it  to  have  a  man  known  to  be  “safe”  in  the 
chair,  and  a  “safer”  man  than  the  editor  of  the 
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World  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  Each  side 
was  loud  in  asserting-  its  certainty  of  winning, 
and  the  campaign  was  a  bitter  one.  A  great 
deal  of  money  was  staked  on  the  issue,  and  every 
person  in  the  town  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  excite¬ 
ment.  The  editor  of  the  Bazoo  refused  all  offers 
to  bet,  and  kept  away  from  the  crowds  as  much 
as  possible.  There  were  no  mass  meetings  or 
public  speeches  save  the  harangues  which  were 
constantly  going*  on  between  partisans  of  both  sides 
in  the  streets,  or  where’er  they  chanced  to  meet. 
Every  voter  in  the  town  was  personally  inter¬ 
viewed,  however,  and  made  to  promise  support  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  so  urgent  were  these 


disconcerted  the  editor  of  the  World ,  but  he  knew 
from  the  sallies  showered  upon  him  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  sign  of  the  white  feather  if  he  did  not 
accept  the  challenge,  and  the  bargain  was  made. 

By  eleven  o’clock  that  night  the  votes  were 
counted,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  editor  of 
the  Bazoo  had  lost.  There  was  much  sorrow 
among  the  “reformers,”  but  the  most  resigned 
of  them  all  seemed  to  be  the  defeated  candidate 
himself.  He  hunted  up  the  leader  of  the  local 
brass  band  and  made  arrangements  for  its  serv¬ 
ices  the  next  day,  and  vanished  from  the  streets. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  folk  came  in  from  miles  around.  The  principal 


SOME  JERSEY  PRODUCTS. 


Photo  by  Vernon  Royle. 


pleas  that  to  escape  them  I  am  afraid  many  prom¬ 
ised  support  to  both  sides. 

The  two  editors  met  unexpectedly  in  a  crowd 
about  noon  of  election  day.  Most  of  the  voting 
was  over,  though  the  polls  did  not  close  until  six 
o’clock.  The  editor  of  the  World  immediately  pro¬ 
duced  a  roll  of  bills  and  offered  to  bet  his  rival  any 
sum  he  liked  on  the  result.  The  latter  declined, 
saying  he  did  not  approve  of  betting.  After  en¬ 
during  several  taunting  remarks,  he  squared  about 
and  said  : 

“I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  agree 
to  hire  a  brass  band  tomorrow  and  ride  you  in  a 
wheelbarrow  behind  it  wherever  you  want  to  go, 
provided  you  will  agree  to  do  the  same  for  me, 
if  I  get  the  most  votes.”  This  speech  and  the 
laugh  from  the  crowd  which  greeted  it  somewhat 


street  led  from  the  depot,  around  which  were  clus¬ 
tered  many  of  the  stores  and  offices,  to  the  public 
square,  in  what  had  become  the  old  part  of  the 
town,  the  distance  being  about  half  a  mile.  Both 
newspaper  offices  were  situated  near  the  depot,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  street,  and  the  editor  of  the 
World  had  decided  to  have  his  triumphal  procession 
lead  from  his  office  to  the  town  hall  on  the  public 
square,  from  the  steps  of  which  he  proposed  to 
make  a  speech.  Accordingly,  a  few  minutes  before 
ten  o’clock  the  members  of  the  band  assembled  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  between  the  two  offices,  and 
a  strong  iron  wheelbarrow  was  placed  in  position 
in  their  rear.  The  portly  frame  of  the  editor  of 
the  World,  resplendent  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
shining  silk  hat,  and  gorgeous  watch  chain,  soon 
after  ambled  into  view,  its  owner  greeting  the 
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applause  which  his  appearance  created  with  a  joy¬ 
ous  smile.  Almost  immediately  the  editor  of  the 
Bazoo  appeared  at  the  open  window  of  his  office  on 
the  second  floor  above  and  said  he  would  be  right 
down  and  for  them  to  have  everything  in  readiness. 
The  editor  of  the  World  scrambled  into  the  wheel¬ 
barrow  and  arranged  himself  in  its  cramped  quar¬ 
ters  as  best  he  could.  It  wTas  not  very  comfortable, 
but  he  soliloquized  to  himself  that  he  would  in  any 
event  rather  be  in  it  than  behind  it  on  this  occasion. 
The  appearance  of  the  editor  of  the  Bazoo  caused 
another  shout,  which  grew  louder  as  he  squared 
himself  at  the  handles  of  the  vehicle  he  was  to  pro¬ 
pel  and  gave  the  signal  to  the  leader  of  the  band 
to  go  ahead.  The  tune  the  band  played  was,  of 
course,  “See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes.”  This 
was  by  special  arrangement  of  the  mayor-elect  and 
its  leader  early  that  morning.  When  they  had 
arrived  at  the  public  square  it  was  to  be  changed 
to  “Hail  to  the  Chief.”  The  small  procession 
moved  down  the  street  and  the  clamor  of  the 
throngs  on  the  sidewalks  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  traveled. 

The  editor  of  the  World  noted  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  journey  through  the  ranks  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  created,  and  he  found  himself  regretting 
that  he  had  not  been  elected  mayor  long  ago.  The 
band  finally  came  to  a  standstill,  though  “Hail  to 
the  Chief  ”  still  went  on  ;  the  wheelbarrow  stopped 
also,  and  its  occupant  got  out  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  town  hall  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
tumultuous  multitude  about  him.  After  waiting  a 
moment,  the  editor  of  the  Bazoo  picked  up  the 
handles  of  his  wheelbarrow  and  strode  away.  The 
mayor-elect  gazed  upon  his  retreating  form  almost 
without  interest  at  first,  and  then  all  thoughts  of 
the  nicely  worded  speech  he  had  in  mind  were  for¬ 
gotten.  He  got  mad  instead,  and  the  longer  he 
looked  the  more  choleric  did  he  become.  He  started 
down  the  steps,  then  went  up  again,  and  in  an 
effort  to  address  the  crowd  he  danced  and  swore 
and  fumed  until,  to  escape  its  yells  and  jeers,  he 
dashed  inside  the  building  and  locked  the  door. 

And  the  editor  of  the  Bazoo  wended  his  way 
down  the  street  to  his  office,  his  back  bearing  a 
sign  which  read  : 

“Trash  Hauled  at  Twenty-five  Cents  a  Load.” 


Jig 

# 
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PUNCTUATION  —  QUESTIONS  AND  EXCLAMATIONS. 

NO.  VII. — BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

EVERY  actual  complete  question  should  have  an 
interrogation-mark  after  it,  whether  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  or  not.  Every  exclamatory 
expression  should  be  followed  by  an  exclamation 
point. 

This  is  a  mere  restatement  of  rules  that  are 
given  in  every  treatise  on  punctuation,  and  which 
are  taught  in  the  schools  from  the  very  beginning. 
Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  questions  often  asked 
in  the  writer’s  own  household  by  a  child  only  seven 
years  old,  and  he  doubts  not  in  many  others.  The 
child  asks,  “Is  that  a  question  or  a  statement?” 
Now,  simple  as  this  question  really  is,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  in  print  a  question  ended  with  a 
period,  or  something  that  is  not  actually  a  question 
with  an  interrogation-mark.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  more  care  is  needed,  especially  on 
the  part  of  proofreaders  ;  since  it  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rance  of  universal  rules  that  produces  the  bad 
result,  that  result  must  be  due  to  carelessness. 
Proofreaders,  however,  are  not  the  only  people 
who  are  not  quite  as  careful  —  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say  thoughtful  —  as  they  should  be. 
Authors  are  probably  more  careless  or  thoughtless 
as  to  such  small  detail  than  anv  others  concerned  in 
the  production  of  printed  matter,  and  they  some¬ 
times  write  in  such  a  way  that  their  real  intention 
as  to  questioning,  exclaiming,  or  merely  asserting 
is  uncertain  unless  they  indicate  it  by  punctuation. 

One  rule  has  been  generally  considered  sufficient 
for  the  use  of  the  interrogation-point,  but  writers 
on  punctuation  accompany  their  rule  with  some 
remarks  embodying  a  few  subordinate  rules.  The 
points  for  discrimination  are  so  simple  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  discriminations  are  not  always 
made  instinctively.  Some  part  of  this  difficulty 
may  arise  from  obscurity  in  the  wording  of  the 
rule.  One  author  states  his  rule  as  follows  :  “An 
interrogation  point  must  be  placed  after  every 
interrogative  sentence,  member,  or  clause.”  An¬ 
other  says:  “An  interrogative  mark  is  placed  at 
the  termination  of  every  question,  whether  it 
requires  an  answer,  or,  though  in  its  nature  assert¬ 
ive,  is  put,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  in  an  inter¬ 
rogative  form.”  This  writer  also  says  : 
“  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  an  interrogative 
and  an  exclamatory  sentence.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
that  after  words  in  which  an  answer  is 
implied,  or  to  which  one  is  expected  to  be 
given,  the  note  of  interrogation  is  added  ; 
and  after  those,  though  apparently  denot¬ 
ing  inquii'y,  where  no  answer  is  involved 
or  intended,  the  note  of  exclamation  is  the 
proper  and  distinctive  mark.  If  the  writer 
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of  such  passages  has  a  clear  conception  of  his  own 
meaning,  he  can  be  at  no  loss  which  of  the  points 
should  be  used ;  but  if  the  language  is  ambiguous, 
and  requires  to  be  punctuated  by  a  printer  or  an 
editor,  either  of  the  marks  may,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  be  regarded  as  admissible.” 

Both  of  the  rules  quoted  are  subject  to  a  slight 
misunderstanding,  because  of  a  little  lack  of  thought 
in  making  them,  especially  the  second,  in  its  latter 
half.  With  adequate  study  of  its  intention,  the 
long  passage  quoted  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  the  one 
part  of  it  that  might  be  misleading  is  that  which 
indicates  the  note  of  exclamation  as  the  only  point 
to  be  used  when  the  sentence  is  not  interrogatory. 


imply  an  assertion  that  some  person  has  a  certain 
belief,  but  incidentally  only,  and  not  at  all  so  as  to 
make  its  real  meaning  assertive. 

It  is  a  fact  of  practice  that  many  purely  assertive 
sentences  are  printed  as  questions,  and  many  real 
questions  are  printed  without  an  interrogation 
point.  Instances  might  be  cited  almost  innumer¬ 
ably  from  ordinarily  well-made  books,  but  a  few 
will  suffice,  from  a  book  that  happens  to  be  the  last 
one  looked  at  before  writing.  Here  are  some  asser¬ 
tions  found  in  it  as  questions,  which  should  be 
impossible,  unless  as  the  merest  infrequent  acci¬ 
dent:  “What  an  idle  effort,  one  might  say,  for  a 
recalcitrant  priest  to  raise  his  voice  in  defiance  of 
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Of  course  the  passage  refers  to  the  two  kinds  only, 
but  there  is  another  sort  of  sentence  that  should 
be  considered,  in  which  neither  of  the  two  marks 
should  be  used  —  the  merely  assertive  sentence, 
which  should  have  a  period. 

The  writer  last  quoted  gives  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  people  need  to  cultivate  their  power  of  discrim¬ 
ination  in  distingLiishing  kinds  of  sentences.  He 
gives  as  an  example  the  sentence:  “How  can  he 
exalt  his  thoughts  to  anything  great  or  noble  who 
only  believes  that,  after  a  short  term  on  the  stage 
of  existence,  he  is  to  sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose 
his  consciousness  forever?  ”  He  says  this  is  assert¬ 
ive  in  its  meaning,  but  interrogative  in  its  structure 
or  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  purely  inter¬ 
rogative  in  every  way,  although  it  might  be  said  to 


so  powerful  and  widely  established  an  authority  ?  ” 
“How  aptly  the  clever  epigram  of  the  German 
philosopher  describes  the  dissensions  and  confusion 
in  the  various  Protestant  bodies  today?”  “In 
works  of  charity,  what  a  striking  contrast  there  is 
in  the  histories  of  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
churches?  How  barren  the  one  and  how  fruitful 
is  the  other  in  this  class  of  Christian  work?” 
These  are  plainly  exclamatory  sentences,  affording 
no  real  excuse  for  representing  them  as  questions. 
Pi'obably  they  were  printed  as  questions  because 
they  contain  words  that  are  called  interrogative 
pronouns.  Grammarians  are  responsible  for  much 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  through  such  falla¬ 
cious  and  unnecessary  classifications.  The  so-called 
interrogative  pronouns  are  used  as  frequently  in 
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assertion  as  they  are  in  interrogation,  and  the 
grammar  of  the  language  would  have  been  better 
understood  without  the  classifying  term,  “  inter- 
rogative  pronoun.”  Such  words  would  be  just  as 
truly  classed  if  they  were  called  exclamatory 
pronouns. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  noted  authority 
on  punctuation  says  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  questions  and  exclamations,  the 
assertion  maybe  confidently  made  that  the  difficulty 
is  not  real,  but  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  as  the 
result  of  common  carelessness  or  thoughtlessness. 
Everyone  should  have  the  distinction  between  ques¬ 
tions,  exclamations,  and  mere  assertions  so  thor¬ 
oughly  under  command  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  mistake  them,  either  in  the  work  of  writing  or 
in  that  of  printing  what  has  been  written. 

Exclamation  points  should  be  used  very  spar¬ 
ingly,  unless  an  author  or  editor  expressly  indicates 
their  use,  which  indication  or  order  should  be 
obeyed.  Of  course,  most  rules  of  punctuation  must 
be  subject  to  the  writer’s  or  editor’s  dictation,  as 
the  nature  of  printed  matter  is  so  variable  that 
only  the  maker  of  it  is  in  some  instances  able  to 
decide  exactly  what  punctuation  is  appropriate. 
Very  few  changes  from  copy  will  ever  be  necessary 
in  the  use  of  exclamation  points  if  the  manuscript 
is  so  punctuated  as  to  show  that  the  writer  has 
been  careful. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

COMPOSITION  OF  TITLE=PAGES. 

BY  ED  S.  RALPH. 

TITLE-PAGES  play  a  very  prominent  and  im¬ 
portant  part  in  any  catalogue  or  book,  and 
the  compositor  is  often  at  his  wits’  end  to  get  up 
something  artistic,  attractive  and  sensible  —  a  page, 
as  it  were,  that  will  induce  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer,  or  reader,  to  more  closely  examine  the 
pages  following.  There  are  some  beautiful  type 
faces  now,  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  but 
care  and  good  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
their  use- 

Much  depends  upon  the  inside  of  the  book  or 
pamphlet  as  to  the  extent  to  which  ornamentation 
can  be  employed  with  propriety.  Should  artistic 
lithographic  inserts  be  used,  the  title-page  should 
be  plain  and  as  few  ornaments  as  possible  used. 
The  adoption  of  a  reverse  plan  will  lay  the  whole 
book  open  to  adverse  criticism  from  artistic  judges, 
and  these  criticisms  would  be  well  founded,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  inserts  are  about  all  the 
ornamentation  necessary. 

In  the  illustration  showing  a  De  Vinne  title- 
page  used  in  the  White  bicycle  catalogue,  the  ideas 
expressed  above  are  carried  out  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do.  The  two  small  ornaments  were 
positively  necessary  in  order  to  balance  the  page  ; 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  used.  This 


catalogue  has  a  number  of  lithographic  inserts, 
besides  the  litho  cover.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
type  should  be  plain,  and  no  texts  or  faces  semi¬ 
fancy  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  title- 
page. 

The  title-page  of  the  Dayton  bicycle  catalogue, 
set  in  Jenson,  is,  as  will  be  seen,  quite  the  reverse 


Portfolio  of  Illustrations 

showing 

The  White  Bicycles 


Then  and  Now 

Illustrated  by 

Thulstrup  Mente 

Veenfliet  CSnrKe 

(la  Colors.) 

Lovers  Will  Meet.  The  Postman’s  Welcome. 
The  Doctor’s  Hasty  Call.  Central  Park  New 
York  Now.  Vassar  Girls  Exercising.  The 
Family’s  Country  Outing.  White  Girl  Coaster. 

(In  Black  sad  White.) 

Wheel  of  the  Past  and  Present.  Playing  Tag 
on  the  Bike.  Trio  of  White  Girls  Out  for  Fun. 


The  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

Principal  Office  and  Factory, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches : 

New  York.  Boston.  San  Francisco. 

De  Vinne  title-page.  Reduced  one-half. 


of  the  De  Vinne  page.  The  same  conditions  did 
not  prevail  and  ornamentation  was  resorted  to. 
The  catalogue  was  printed  in  colors.  The  main 
ornaments  were  printed  in  brown  and  the  type 

Was  the  Surprise  of  ’95 
^8 The  Daytona 
Will  be  the  Wonder  of  ’9e 

<S‘SS>S> 

Dayton  Bicycles 

Manufactured  By 

The  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

e^Branches:^ 

New  York  City,  *5  *5  Chicago,  Ill., 

76  Reade  Street.  ^  338-340  Wabash  Avenue. 

Boston,  Mass.,  ^  ^  London,  England, 

159  Tremont  Street.  ^  24  Aldersgate  Street. 

Jenson  title-page.  Reduced  one-half. 


in  dark  green.  Half-tones  were  copiously  used 
throughout  the  catalogue  and  the  typework  was  to 
a  large  extent  ornamental.  The  ornamentation 
was  not  at  all  out  of  place  and  was  an  essential 
feature  in  an  artistic  piece  of  work,  because  of  its 
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attractive  nature.  It  had  a  pleasing-  effect  on  the 
eye  and  held  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  in- 
spired  him  to  keep  on  turning  the  leaves  and  con¬ 
tinue  reading.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in 
the  White  catalogue,  the  lithographic  inserts  per¬ 
formed  that  office,  and  extensive  ornamentation 
would  have  produced  a  reverse  effect. 

It  often  happens  in  a  title-page  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  it  a  combination  title-page  and  intro¬ 
ductory.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  more  difficult 


1896  1 

5)  THE  time.* 

when  twoc*-* 
y_  or  threed^o* 

Kjj  manufacturers 
^  could  fairly  A 

L  claim  the  only 

Acme  Cycle  Co  1 

1  High  -  grade  J* 

I  Bicycle  and  «.* 

/  command  <.*v* 

l  their  own  «.*«.* 

price,  is  gone. 

Jf)  THE  TIME* 

High-Grade  y 

when  improv- 
AY  cd  machinery 
and  skilled  «.* 

.  mechanics.*.* 

Bicycles  ] 

A  shall  produce 
■1  the  finest 
^f\_  in  the  world, 

Elkhart,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A.  \( 

fvC  at  prices  all  «.* 
i  can  afford,  «.* 

is  come.  «*.*..* 

Combination  title.  Reduced  one-half. 


to  get  good  results,  but  they  can  be  obtained,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  “Acme”  cycle  page  and  also 
that  of  the  Dayton  Church  &  Opera  Chair  Com¬ 
pany.  St.  John  and  Jenson,  together  with  the 
ornaments  of  the  same  name,  are  exceedingly  use¬ 
ful  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Where  a  title-page  is  made  to  serve  a  twofold 
purpose,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  divide  the  page  and  put 


Chdir 

dtillOljllC  ol 


Dayton 

Church  and  Opera 
Chair  Company. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


We  Manufacture 

Opera  and 
Assembly  Chairs 
Pulpit  and 
Lodge  Furniture, 
Etc.  ot  ■-*  .K  <.«  v* 


O  THE  DISCRIMINATING  PURCHASER :  *+ 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  our  Revised  Catalogue  of  Opera  and 
Assembly  Chairs.  It  will  be  our  aim  to  sufficiently  describe  our  goods,  but 
as  briefly  as  possible. 

Long  experience  has  given  us  pointers.  Our  Chairs  are  made  on  strictly 
or  principles,  enabling  us  to  secure  noiseless  action,  durability  and  comfort 

second  to  none. 

Our  line  is  complete,  embracing  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate  and  expensive 
Chairs  on  the  market. 


mechanical  lines 


Combination  title.  Reduced  one-half. 


the  title  part  in  one  series  of  type  and  the  intro¬ 
ductory  portion  in  another,  as  is  done  in  the  title- 
introductory  page  of  the  Dayton  Church  &  Opera 
Chair  Company.  This  method,  provided  the  type 
thoroughly  harmonizes,  produces  a  pleasing  effect, 
and  serves  to  distinguish  and  separate  the  one  from 
the  other.  But  harmony  and  effect  must  be  well 
considered,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  anything 
but  satisfactory.  Tons  upon  tons  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter —  pamphlets  and  catalogues,  alone  —  are  annu¬ 


ally  wasted.  That  is,  they  find  their  way  to  the 
omnivorous  waste-basket,  many  times  without  even 
having  had  their  pages  scanned.  The  reason  is 
plain  enough.  Inferior  work,  lack  of  attractive¬ 
ness,  or  a  repulsive  appearance  seals  their  fate. 
The  recipient  cannot  drop  them  quick  enough,  and 
instead  of  helping  to  sell  the  product  which  they 
advertise,  they  fail  even  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
traveling  representative,  and  make  his  task  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  one.  Thus  it  is  that  the  work  is 
wasted,  postage  squandered,  and  a  desirable  effect 
utterly  annihilated.  Many  times  the  compositor  is 
as  much  at  fault  as  the  firm  for  which  the  work  is 
being  gotten  out,  and  it  is  no  more  than  plain  truth 
to  say  that  lack  of  thought  and  no  judgment  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  plays  a  very 
unwholesome  part  in  the  matter. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  title- 
page.  The  cover  may  be  very  attractive,  but  if  the 
title-page  is  not  in  keeping,  it  has  the  effect  of  an 
ice- water  douche.  Therefore,  use  judgment  and 
help  the  customer  in  attaining  the  end  desired. 
This  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  compositor  as 
it  is  to  his  employer  and  the  customer,  because  it 
adds  to  his  value.  Very  few  employers  are  so  blind 
to  their  own  interests  that  they  will  allow  a  man  to 
go  unrewarded  who  is  zealous  in  his  endeavors  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  the  firm  and  do  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  work  so  well  that  they  will,  rather  than  let 
their  work  go  to  another  concern,  wait  a  reasona¬ 
ble  time  for  it  and  even  pay  a  larger  price  than  the 
rival  concern  offers  to  do  it  for. 

The  compositor  has  a  very  important  part  to 
play  in  the  work  turned  out  of  any  office,  and  he 
should  have  enough  energy  and  self-esteem  not  to 
let  it  be  said:  “If  the  compositor  had  done  his 
work  as  he  should,  that  job  would  have  been  a  fine 
one  throughout.” 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

MACHINES  FOR  BLACKLEADING  ELECTROTYPE 
MOLDS. 

BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

THERE  is  no  operation  connected  with  the  elec¬ 
trotype  process  that  causes  the  workman 
more  anxiety  than  that  of  blackleading  the  mold. 
Other  operations  can  be  watched,  and  if  not  suc¬ 
cessful  the  fact  discovered  immediately  and  neces¬ 
sary  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  In  black¬ 
leading  it  is  different,  as  until  the  shell  is  removed 
from  the  wax  mold  there  is  no  certainty  whether 
the  leading  has  been  properly  performed.  It  is  a 
portion  of  the  work  that  is  usually  intrusted  to 
boys,  and  boys  —  also  men  —  are  sometimes  not  as 
careful  as  they  should  be  with  their  work,  and  bad 
shells  are  the  result.  Sometimes  lack  of  proper 
leading  may  be  discovered  when  “striking”  or 
coating  the  mold  before  it  is  placed  in  the  battery, 
but  the  surface  of  a  mold  which  has  passed  through 
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the  leading-  machine,  or  leading-  box,  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficiently  covered  with  plumbago  so  in  its  general 
appearance  it  seems  all  right ;  besides,  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  critically  examine  a  wet  mold,  the 
water  preventing  the  discovery  of  slight  defects  in 
the  film  deposited  in  the  operation  of  “striking”; 
if  there  is  loose  plumbago  in  the  mold  it  is  almost 
impossible  of  detection  after  the  film  of  copper  has 
been  formed  on  it. 

In  the  operation  of  blackleading  it  is  all  impor¬ 
tant  that  suitable  plumbago  shall  be  used ;  good 
results  must  not  be  expected  otherwise.  It  must 
not  only  be  pure  and  free  from  grit,  but  must  have 
a  bright  luster;  if  the  color  is  dead,  similar  to  fine 
charcoal,  it  should  be  discarded.  Dealers  sometimes 
say  the  absence  of  luster  is  due  to  the  plumbago 
being  ground  very  fine.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  luster  of  fine  and  coarse 
plumbago  of  the  same  quality ;  the  experienced 
buyer  can  generally  determine  whether  the  sample 
is  good  by  examining  it  with  a  magnifying  glass. 

No  foundry  doing  much  business  is  complete 
without  a  leading  machine.  Leading  by  hand  is 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  operations  in  the 
business,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  among  the 
early  applications  of  power  in  the  foundry  was  a 
machine  for  performing  this  portion  of  the  work. 
The  mechanical  arrangement  was  simple,  merely 
sufficient  to  operate  a  brush  up  and  down,  and 
impart  to  a  table,  on  which  to  rest  the  mold,  a 
gradual  motion  to  subject  every  part  to  the  action 
of  the  brush,  which  of  course  must  be  made  much 
larger  than  one  to  be  used  by  hand,  in  fact  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  extend  entirely  across  the  table  of 
the  machine,  and  to  inclose  all  with  a  case  to  pre¬ 
vent  waste  of  the  plumbago.  Machines  built  after 
this  general  plan  have  been  in  use  for  many  years. 
In  the  Lovejoy  &  Wheeler  machine,  patented  in 
1858,  the  brush  was  actuated  by  a  crank  which 
imparted  a  sweeping  motion  more  nearly  like  that 
given  the  brush  in  leading  by  hand  than  the  ver¬ 
tically  reciprocating  motion  in  other  machines. 
Lovejoy  &  Wheeler  also  attached  a  pressure  blower 
which  was  furnished  with  a  pipe  having  a  slit  extend¬ 
ing  across  the  machine  in  front  of  the  brush,  the 
arrangement  being  such  that  as  the  table  moved 
toward  the  front  there  would  be  a  blast  of  air  to 
blow  all  loose  plumbago  from  the  mold  ;  the  blower 
being  inoperative  while  the  table  moved  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  This  machine  was  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  in  use  of  plumbago  than  the 
ordinary  machines  where  it  was  necessary  to  blow 
out  the  loose  lead  with  a  hand  bellows.  In  those 
days  plumbago  cost  electrotypers  $2  per  pound. 
The  vertically  reciprocating  brush  machine  is  still 
in  use ;  modifications  have,  however,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  been  made  in  the  motion  of  the  table  on 
which  the  mold  is  placed  ;  some  are  aranged  so  at 
every  change  in  direction  of  the  table  the  mold  is 


turned  one-fourth  around  ;  one  machine  has  a  cir¬ 
cular  table  to  which  is  imparted  a  rotary  motion. 

While  all  these  machines  proved  more  econom¬ 
ical  than  hand  work,  yet  they  were  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon  for  efficiency,  and  required  so  much 
time  to  lead  a  mold  that  earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  devise  a  machine  for  doing  the  work  more  rap¬ 
idly.  In  1873,  Mr.  S.  P.  Knight  introduced  his  wet 
process.  The  machine  is  charged  with  plumbago 
mixed  with  water  to  about  the  consistency  of 
cream,  and,  by  means  of  a  pump,  hose  and  travel¬ 
ing  nozzle  filled  with  holes,  the  mixture  is  forcibly 
applied  to  a  mold  placed  on  a  stationary  table  or 
platform  in  the  machine  which  is  closed  to  prevent 
the  plumbago  from  being  spattered  about.  The 
molds  must  afterward  be  washed  free  from  plum¬ 
bago  in  a  separate  tank.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  rub  along  the  guard  lines  and  over  the  built-up 
portions  of  the  mold  with  a  brush.  Quite  a  market 
was  found  for  these  machines,  and  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  operators  they  have  given  good  results. 
The  time  required  to  lead  a  mold  is  three  minutes, 
quite  a  reduction  from  the  time  —  about  ten  min¬ 
utes —  required  with  nearly  all  the  brush  machines. 

About  twenty  years  ago  there  was  an  attempt 
to  use  a  machine  similar  to  Mr.  Knight’s,  but  with¬ 
out  water  ;  the  plumbago  was  carried  to  the  mold 
by  an  air  blast.  It  was  demonstrated  that  molds 
could  be  leaded  in  that  way,  but  for  some  reason 
the  method  was  allowed  to  drop.  Later,  another 
machine  was  constructed  which  did  fairly  good 
work,  but  it  was  not  until  1889  that  there  was  put 
on  the  market  a  practical  pneumatic  leading  ma¬ 
chine,  one  in  which  there  is  no  brush,  the  coating 
of  the  mold  being  effected  entirely  by  the  action  of 
a  blast  of  air  and  plumbago.  Machines  of  this 
kind  are  now  doing  very  satisfactory  work.  The 
avoidance  of  possibility  of  injury  to  a  mold  by  a 
brush  is  certainly  a  desirable  feature  of  the  pneu¬ 
matic  machine,  especially  in  warm  weather.  There 
is  a  larger  quantity  of  plumbago  dust  floating  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  machine  than  when  the  ordinary 
brush  leader  is  used,  as  when  the  mold  is  taken 
from  the  machine  there  is  considerable  loose  plum¬ 
bago  on  it  which  must  be  blown  out ;  but  aside  from 
the  inconvenience  of  dust  that  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence,  with  plumbago  at  present  price, 
25  cents  per  pound. 

There  has  recently  appeared  on  the  market  a 
new  brush  leader  in  which  the  mold  is  fastened  to  a 
stationary  table  ;  the  brush,  which  is  the  same  size 
as  the  table,  is  given  a  variety  of  lateral  motions  — 
thirty-nine  I  believe  —  and  the  mold  is  polished  by 
rubbing,  not  by  patting,  as  in  the  old  forms  of 
brush  machines.  With  this,  as  with  the  pneumatic 
machines,  molds  can  be  leaded  in  one  minute. 
These  are  more  expensive  to  build  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  brush  leaders,  but  their  greater  efficiency 
makes  them  economical  to  use. 


From  painting  by  Joseph  Wencker. 
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phenomenal  growth  of  The  Inland  Printer  in 
circulation,  in  value,  in  interest,  and  in  attractive¬ 
ness,  is  the  result  of  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
everyone  connected  with  it  to  keep  the  mag-azine  in 
the  lead.  It  will  be  our  constant  effort  to  maintain 
the  hig-h  standard  the  publication  has  ever  held. 


[  Entered  at  the  Chicago  Post  Office  as  second-class  matter.] 
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ticularly  individual  theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance ;  one  dollar  for  six  months  in  ad¬ 
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ADVERTISING  RATES 
Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  as  an 
advertising  medium  Is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  now  in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole 
story.  Circulation  considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the 
United  States  to  advertise  in.  Advertisements,  to  insure  Insertion  in 
the  issue  of  any  month,  should  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  preceding. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  may  be  obtained  at  retail, 
and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  newsdealers  and 
typefounders  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Patrons  of  this  journal  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us 
the  names  of  responsible  newsdealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on 
sale. 
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Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney 
and  Adelaide,  Australia,  and  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
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jelfien  finb  and)  atle  Slnfragen  unb  Sluftragc  Snjcrtton  betteffcnb  ju  rictjten. 


REMOVAL  NOTICE. 

THE  Eastern  office  of  The  Inland  Printer 
has  been  removed  from  the  Potter  building-, 
38  Park  Row,  New  York,  to  the  American  Tract 
Society  building-,  150  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce. 
This  office  has  been  a  great  convenience  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers  in  the  East,  whose  interests 
have  been  carefully  looked  after  by  our  Mr.  Oswald 
during-  the  past  year.  In  our  new  quarters  we 
hope  to  be  of  even  greater  service  to  our  friends  in 
that  section  than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  The 


CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE  IN  TYPOGRAPHY. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  the  East  in  a  recent  letter 
expresses  regret  that  there  are  no  publica¬ 
tions  on  printing-  which  will  give  practical  ideas  in 
commercial  and  display  work,  that  are  in  advance 
of,  or  at  least  up  to,  the  times.  While  the  literature 
on  this  subject  is  not  quite  as  extensive  or  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  is  to  be  desired,  the  journals  devoted  to 
the  printing-  trade  are  doing-  much  to  make  up  for  all 
deficiencies.  The  great  difficulty  with  those  who 
are  endeavoring-  to  obtain  a  correct  taste  in  the 
composing  of  decorative  types  is  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  all  art  instruction.  Too  much  reliance 
is  placed  upon  empiricism,  and  the  idea  of  taste  is 
very  frequently  confounded  with  the  technical  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  working-  out  a  conception  in  intractable 
and  unsuitable  materials.  With  the  spread  of  tech¬ 
nical  clubs  for  printers  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  a  period  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  art 
will  be  commenced  that  will  do  much  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  of  typography  the  correct  method  for  devel¬ 
oping-  their  native  taste,  and  not  vitiate  it  by  fol¬ 
lowing-  the  shop-worn  methods  of  instruction  that 
have  obtained  with  little  exception  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  order  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  this 
matter,  we  are  pleased  to  advise  anyone  interested 
in  the  development  of  his  workmanship  that  if  he 
desires  to  have  a  discussion  of  any  one  of  his  speci¬ 
mens,  and  will  correspond  with  this  magazine,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  publicity  to  his  work,  and 
discuss  its  merits  and  demerits,  our  views  on  the 
matter  being-  open  at  the  same  time  to  the  adverse  or 
favorable  criticisms  of  our  subscribers  generally. 


THE  SOCIALISTIC  ELEMENT  IN  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

WITH  the  g-eneral  recognition  of  the  force 
which  lies  in  trades  unions  at  the  present 
day,  and  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  extension  of  some  of  the  trade-union 
principles  to  most  phases  of  human  effort,  there 
is  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  the  dispassionate 
bystander  that  the  day  of  conservatism  in  trades 
unionism  is  passing-  as  the  power  of  org-anization  is 
made  more  manifest.  A  wider  rang-e  of  vision  has 
been  opened  to  the  workman,  and  it  appears  that 
to  his  understanding-  there  should  be  allotted  to 
him  a  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  invention  and  dis¬ 
covery  in  ratio  to  his  earning-  ability.  The  evidence 
of  this  reasoning-  on  the  part  of  workmen  is  shown 
occasionally  in  their  reg-ulations  concerning  labor- 
saving-  machines,  the  demand  being-  made  that  the 
operators  of  certain  classes  of  machines  displacing- 
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hand  labor  must  receive  a  higher  wage  than  they 
received  as  hand  workers,  although  it  is  not  urged 
that  the  machine  work  is  more  arduous  or  difficult. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  public  has  not  much 
sympathy  with  this  claim  on  the  part  of  artisans, 
and  yet  the  demand  of  the  artisan  is  quite  as  con¬ 
sistent  as  that  made  by  many  professional  men 
whose  fees  are  graded  on  the  resulting  benefit  to 
those  they  serve  and  their  ability  to  pay. 

To  the  man  who  has  invested  money  in  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  arguments  of  workmen  that 
a  higher  wage  shall  be  paid  for  the  operation  of  the 
apparatus  seems  little  short  of  ridiculous,  and  he 
is  imbued  with  a  firm  determination  not  to  accede 
to  the  demand.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  an  ultimate  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  justice  of  the  workman’s  claim  for  a 
proper  share  in  the  products  of  invention,  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  slow  to  accept  the  idea,  and  the  ungracious 
position  in  which  workmen  find  themselves  in 
endeavoring  to  enforce  these  claims  is  prejudicial 
to  the  reputation  of  trades  unions,  inasmuch  as  the 
avowed  object  of  their  organization  is  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  forced  to  give  place  to  a  pro¬ 
nounced  socialism,  which  indirectly  places  a  handi¬ 
cap  upon  enterprise  and  inventive  genius. 

HEALTHY  CRITICISM. 

ITH  varying  degrees  of  regularity  The 
Inland  Printer  has  shown  in  its  pages 
for  some  years  examples  of  display  composition 
sent  in  by  subscribers  in  which  many  degrees  of 
taste  have  been  shown.  With  the  purpose  of  doing 
something  to  educate  the  taste  of  younger  printers 
along  the  line  of  conventional  taste  at  least,  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  from  these  specimens  of  printing 
which  showed  crude  taste  and  poor  judgment,  and 
reproductions  made  of  them,  along  with  examples 
as  nearly  as  possible  set  from  the  same  assortment 
of  letter  and  composed  by  men  who  have  a  national 
reputation  as  skilled  and  tasteful  printers.  The 
instructive  value  of  this  plan  seemed  good,  and  on 
the  testimony  of  our  subscribers,  as  shown  by  our 
letter  files,  much  benefit  resulted  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  “  before  and  after  ”  examples.  Nearly 
every  month,  indeed,  solicitations  come  for  the 
publication  of  more  of  such  specimens.  There 
are,  however,  some  who  hold  a  different  opinion 
regarding  this  method  of  showing  the  younger 
members  of  the  craft  how  to  avoid  errors.  In  a 
private  letter  recently,  one  gentlemen  expresses 
himself  unreservedly;  he  desires  to  know  :  “How 
much  longer  are  you  going  to  subject  the  ordinarily 
intelligent  class  of  your  readers  to  these  abomina¬ 
ble,  amateurish,  poppycockish,  before-and-after 
examples,  the  worst  of  which  is  only  distinguished 
by  its  label  ?  ”  We  do  not  understand  the  last 
sentence  of  our  correspondent’s  note,  but  we  do 
understand  that  he  does  not  like  the  style  of  the 


examples  shown.  We  may  say  for  his  information 
and  that  of  others,  that  all  Inland  Printer  read¬ 
ers  are  intelligent  —  that  admits  of  no  argument. 
As  to  the  specimens,  let  anyone  send  us  some  that 
are  better.  Express  your  ideas.  Show  your 
proofs.  We  have  no  prejudice  either  way.  We 
welcome  honest,  healthy  criticism,  and  have  no  lust 
for  mushy  praise.  We  want  proofs,  however,  that 
our  critics  can  improve  on  the  examples  shown,  and 
we  are  ready  to  pay  for  the  proofs  at  our  regular 
rates. 


A  UNITED  STATES  ORTHOGRAPHIC  COMMISSION. 

N  a  recent  issue  Newsftapcrdom,  with  its  usual 
enterprise,  discussed  the  value  of  a  uniform 
style  for  punctuation  and  capitalization  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  issued  proof  slips  of  the 
article  and  mailed  them  broadcast,  with  a  request 
for  opinions  on  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  contention  set  up  that  the  benefit  of  a 
uniform  style  would  not  be  almost  incalculable  —  as 
incalculable  almost  as  its  full  realization  is  improb¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  in  encouraging  all 
such  movements,  and  the  proofreaders’  societies 
which  The  Inland  Printer  has  stimulated  in  this 
country  (the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders  and 
the  Boston  Proofreaders’  Association),  with  our 
aggressive  little  contemporary,  the  Proof  sheet,  will 
do  much  with  persistent  effort  to  at  least  bring 
about  an  approximate  uniformity.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  at  this  time  that  Representative  Doo¬ 
little  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  by  request 
to  simplify  government  printing  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

“That  the  President  shall  appoint  nine  per¬ 
sons,  eight  of  whom  may  be  aliens,  as  orthographic 
commissioners,  and  said  nine  commissioners  shall 
constitute  the  English  Orthographic  Commission. 
Said  commissioners  shall  serve  thereon  without 
compensation,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior. 

“Sec.  2.  That  said  commission  shall  formulate 
rules  for  the  simplification  of  English  orthogra¬ 
phy  and  punctuation,  and  shall  report  the  same  to 
the  President  during  the  month  of  January,  1899, 
and  also  during  said  month  in  every  tenth  year 
thereafter. 

“Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  promulgate 
said  rules,  which  shall  be  followed  in  all  printed 
matter  and  currency,  of  every  kind  and  descrip¬ 
tion,  set  up,  engraved,  or  coined  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  follow¬ 
ing  each  of  said  decennial  reports. 

“Sec.  4.  That  the  President,  on  promulgating 
said  rules,  is  authorized  to  order  them  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  any  or  all  other  written,  typewritten,  or 
printed  matter  paid  for  by  the  government. 

“Sec.  5.  That  the  President  shall  invite  all 
governments  whose  official  language  is  English  to 
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cooperate  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  securing  a  uniform  and  simplified  orthog¬ 
raphy  of  said  language  in  official  written  and 
printed  matter  ;  that  under  his  direction  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shall  make  suitable  arrangements  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

“  Sice.  6.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  EMPLOYERS  FOR  INJURIES 
TO  THOSE  IN  THEIR  EMPLOY. 


RATHER  than  seem  ungenerous,  many  em¬ 
ploying  printers  make  a  practice  of  caring 
without  discrimination  for  all  employes  who  suffer 
disablement  from  accident  in  the  course  of  their 
duties.  With  the  close  margins  of  profit  at  present 
available  in  the  printing  trade,  it  is  irritating  to 
the  employer  that  workmen  show  much  reckless¬ 
ness  in  the  handling  of  machinery.  It  is  very 
frequently  the  case  that  employes  consider  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  be  taken  care  of  in  case  of 
disablement  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occupation,  and 
with  this  in  view  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  following  rulings,  compiled  from  the  latest 
decisions  of  the  highest  courts  and  arranged  in  a 
condensed  form  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers : 

The  employer  is  not  bound  to  use  the  newest 
and  best  appliances,  but  may  furnish  those  of  ordi¬ 
nary  character,  if  reasonably  safe. 

In  an  action  by  an  employe  against  his  employer 
for  personal  injuries,  the  burden  is  on  the  latter  of 
proving  contributory  negligence. 

Where  a  superintendent  goes  outside  of  his 
duties,  and  as  a  volunteer  assists  an  employe  to  do 
certain  work,  he  is,  as  to  such  work,  a  fellow 
employe. 

An  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  an 
employe  caused  by  a  defective  rope,  when  there 
was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  rope  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  defect. 

An  employer  whose  negligence  causes  the  death 
of  an  employe  is  liable  therefor,  though  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  another  employe  may  have  contributed  to 
the  accident. 

Carpenters  employed  by  a  company  to  inspect 
and  make  repairs  as  needed  on  a  platform  used  by 
employes  in  loading  goods  are  not  fellow  servants 
of  such  other  employes. 

Where  the  danger  connected  with  certain  work 
is  obvious  to  anyone  of  common  intelligence,  it  is 
not  negligence  in  the  employer  not  to  have  warned 
the  employe  of  it. 

The  fact  that  an  employe  whose  negligence 
causes  injuries  to  a  fellow  employe  is  of  superior 
rank  to  that  of  the  injured  party  does  not  render 
the  employer  liable  for  such  injuries. 

A  party  testifying  on  his  own  behalf,  in  an 
action  for  personal  injuries,  may  testify  that  he 


would  not  have  continued  to  work  in  such  place  if 
he  had  known  the  condition  of  certain  appliances 
employed  there. 

Though  the  employment  of  boys  in  certain 
industries  is  forbidden  by  law,  the  defense  of  con¬ 
tributory  negligence  may  be  set  up  in  an  action  by 
the  boy  for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  such 
employment. 

The  fact  that  an  employe  was  set  to  work  at  a 
machine  with  whose  operation  he  was  unfamiliar, 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  recovery  for  injury 
resulting  from  causes  other  than  such  employe’s 
unskillfulness. 

Where  an  employe  is  ordered,  out  of  the  line  of 
his  employment,  to  work  upon  machinery  of  the 
management  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  is  not 
warned  of  the  danger  incident  to  same,  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  liable  for  personal  injuries  resulting. 

Where  a  workman  is  injured  directly  through 
the  negligence  of  the  employer  in  furnishing  other 
employes  defective  appliances,  the  employer  is  lia¬ 
ble,  though  the  negligence  of  such  fellow  employes 
in  the  use  of  such  appliances  may  have  contributed 
to  the  injuries. 

An  employer,  though  originally  furnishing  safe 
appliances,  is  liable  to  an  employe  injured  by  a 
defective  appliance  of  which  the  employer  did  not 
have  actual  notice;  the  defect  having  existed  so 
long  that,  with  reasonable  care,  he  might  have 
discovered  it  in  time  to  prevent  the  accident. 

In  an  action  by  an  employe  for  injuries  from 
defective  appliances,  it  is  error  to  charge  that  the 
employer  was  liable  if  any  of  his  employes  knew  of 
the  defect,  since  he  would  only  be  chargeable  with 
the  knowledge  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  the  appliances  were  kept  in  a  safe  condition. 

An  employe  was  injured  by  the  breaking  of  an 
appliance  of  the  usual  size  and  material,  but  im¬ 
properly  welded.  It  was  manufactured  by  a  well- 
known  and  responsible  concern,  from  which  the 
employer  had  purchased  it  with  others.  It  was 
put  in  position  by  a  fellow  employe,  and  no  weak¬ 
ness  was  apparent  to  ordinary  observation,  and  the 
court  held  that  the  employer  was  not  chargeable 
with  negligence. 

REPRESENTATIVE  PRINTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

OUT  of  an  informal  discussion  regarding  which 
of  the  representative  printers  of  this  country 
could  fairly  be  claimed  to  be  the  chief  —  or  laureate 
—  a  very  interesting  and  generous  advertising  idea 
suggested  itself  to  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  announcement  of  which 
was  made  in  the  March  issue  of  this  magazine  — 
the  idea  being  that  if  the  employing  printers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  would  put  the  matter 
of  the  printer  laureateship  to  a  vote,  that  the 
Campbell  Company  would  add  to  the  laurels  one  of 
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their  Century  Pony  presses.  A  good  deal  of  corre¬ 
spondence  has  resulted  from  printers  generally  in 
respect  to  this  offer,  and  some  disquietude  has  been 
shown  lest  the  offer  of  the  Campbell  Company  is 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  However,  we  may  say, 
without  argument,  that  the  Campbell  Company 
with  characteristic  energy  has  taken  up  the  task  of 
finding  out  what  the  employing  printers  of  this 
country  think  of  each  other,  and  is  determined  that 
some  one  of  them  is  to  have  a  Century  Pony  press 
as  a  permanent  testimonial  to  the  high  regard  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow-printers.  This  is 
beyond  question.  In  our  advertising  pages  this 
month  the  Campbell  Company  explains  the  plan  of 
the  contest  in  full,  and  it  is  an  interesting  specula¬ 
tion  at  this  time  to  consider  what  section  of  the 
country  will  take  the  honor,  or  if  the  voting  will  be 
indiscriminate.  Will  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West  compete,  or  will  the  vote  be  a  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment  void  of  sectionalism?  Will  the 
enterprising  printer  who  thinks  he  stands  well  in 
the  trade  send  out  canvassers,  or  will  he  send  out 
cards  asking  for  the  support  of  his  friends  to  win 
honor  and  profit?  If  so,  let  him  get  out  his  cards 
and  be  in  the  field  early.  This  is  an  idea  : 

Your  vote  and  influence  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  assist  the  candidacy  of 

JOHN  SMITH, 

For  the  Printer  Laureateship  and  a  Campbell 
Century  Pony  Press. 

Votes  received  by  The  Inland  Phinteh,  or  any  printing'  trade  journal 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

While  this  may  seem  a  good  jest,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  of  the  enterprising,  hustling 
printer  coming  to  the  fore  and  winning  both  honor 
and  press.  It  will  not  do  in  this  contest  to  fall 
back  on  personal  dignity  and  general  high  repute. 
A  printer  of  any  standing  has  no  backwardness  in 
hustling  out  estimates  for  work  —  it  will  take  the 
profit  of  a  good  deal  of  work  to  buy  a  Century 
Pony.  Do  not  be  mock  modest  or  over-dignified, 
but  send  in  your  vote  early,  and  get  your  friends  to 
vote  for  you. 
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SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  II. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

WHILE  white  ink  is  an  essential  article  in  the 
making  of  a  large  number  of  beautiful 
tones  of  color,  and  while  it  exerts  a  powerful 
influence  in  successfully  doing  this,  it  cannot  be, 
(or  rarely  is),  made  use  of  for  printing  alone  — 
that  is,  in  a  commercial  sense.  I  am  aware  that  a 
very  full-bodied  white  ink  can  be  printed  on  some 
dark  surfaces,  such  as  black,  blue  and  chocolate,  so 
that  it  will  pass  for  tolerably  good  white  printing. 
But  to  endeavor  to  print  a  form  with  white  ink  on 
white  or  tinted  stock,  and  expect  the  ink  to  show 


up  effectively,  would  be  to  fritter  away  time  and 
expect  an  impossibility. 

MAKING  TINTS  AND  SIZE  WITH  WHITE  INK. 

White  ink,  of  fine  quality,  into  which  a  few 
drops  of  damar  or  copal  varnish  have  been  well 
incorporated,  will  be  found  an  excellent  printing 
size  for  holding  on  bronzes  and  dry  powdered 
colors.  The  white  color  is  specially  well  adapted 
for  silver  bronze,  while  the  addition  of  a  small  bit 
of  any  relative  color  of  ink  in  the  white  size  will 
help  to  lend  strength  and  brilliancy  to  colored 
bronzes  or  dry  colored  printing  powders. 

MAKING  TINTS  WITH  VARNISH. 

In  the  use  of  white  ink  for  making  tints,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  only  article  that  can 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  for  many  valuable 
tints  are  produced  by  simply  reducing  the  full  color 
of  an  ink  with  a  suitable  and  proper  quantity  of 
linseed  oil  varnish,  such  as  No.  0)4  or  No.  00,  and 
known  to  many  as  printers’  and  lithographers’ 
reducing  varnish — either  of  which  will  be  found 
very  handy  in  the  pressroom.  Tints  made  in  this 
way  have  not  the  body  nor  the  luminosity  that  tints 
made  with  good  white  ink  have  ;  but  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  transparent ;  may  be 
worked  over  a  form  that  has  already  been  printed, 
and  not  obliterate  the  most  delicate  portion  of  the 
text.  In  this  respect  such  tints  may  judiciously  be 
employed  where  uncertain  delineations  for  register 
happen,  their  clearness  and  transparency  permit¬ 
ting  the  strong  color  of  the  job  to  be  printed  first, 
and  the  tints  then  registered  into  their  proper 
places.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  map 
printing  or  color  work,  in  which  a  number  of  over¬ 
lappings  may  occur,  as  they  do  not  “  g'loss  ”  or 
“build  up”  in  the  printing. 

Tints  made  with  varnish  and  full  color  are  very 
deceptive  as  to  their  strength  to  the  new  beginner  ; 
for  to  produce  a  tint  with  these  it  requires  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  the  varnish  than  the  ink  to  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  besides,  the  addition  of  the  varnish  only 
slightly  changes  the  full  color  —  apparently  —  on 
the  mixing  slab.  A  good  working  tint,  made  in 
this  way,  should  be  about  as  thick  as  good  cream 
and  should  also  feed  from  the  fountain,  and  cover 
freely  and  uniformly  without  filling  up. 

Yellow  Ink. — Yellows  are  made  from  a  variety 
of  materials  ;  but  the  best  of  these  is,  doubtless, 
made  from  chrome  yellow.  To  prepare  this  pig¬ 
ment,  a  solution  of  the  commercial  bichromate  of 
potassa  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  A 
double  decomposition  ensues,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  production  of  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate, 
known  as  chrome  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  a 
chromate  of  lead.  Golden  yellow  is  made  by  the 
inkmaker  and  printer  by  mixing  a  little  vermilion 
red  with  chrome  yellow.  Yellow  ochre  and  gamboge 
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are  used  for  deeper,  but  duller,  colors.  Many 
yellows  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

Yellow  is  a  powerful  adulterant  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  colors.  It  is  because  of  this  that  many 
workers  in  colors  fail  in  their  computations  of  its 
color  value,  when  laying-  out  color  schemes,  and 
thus  spoil  a  subject  that,  in  other  respects,  mig-ht 
be  exemplary.  Perhaps  no  other  color  (I  may 
except  red)  is  so  obtrusive  and  objectionable  as 
certain  tones  of  yellow,  when  these  demonstrate 
lack  of  cultivation  and  g-ood  taste.  But  let  yellow 
be  used  with  discretion,  coupled  with  artistic  judge¬ 
ment  in  blending-,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing-  and  exhilarating-  of  colors  ;  for  what  is  more 
pleasing-  than  the  odorous  evening-  primrose,  the 
yellow-flowered  cowslip,  or  the  home-like  common 
daisy  of  our  meadows  ?  Yet  these  examples  of  yel¬ 
low  loveliness  are  not  without  their  proportions  of 
w-hite,  red  and  blue  ;  nor  have  they  been  formed  in 
their  color-simplicity  without  the  hand  and  skill  of 
the  master. 

RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  COLORS. 

I  have  said  that  yellow  is  a  powerful  adulterant 
in  the  composition  of  colors  ;  indeed,  there  are  only 
two  other  colors  which  exceed  it  in  the  number  and 
formation  of  colors  and  tones  of  commercial  print¬ 
ing  inks;  these  are  red  and  blue- — red  possessing 
the  preponderance.  In  an  experiment  in  making 
a  stated  number  of  colors,  tones  and  tints,  covering 
almost  every  conceivable  practicable  working  ink, 
black,  in  proper  proportions,  entered  into  the  com¬ 
bination  of  those  colors  forty-eight  times  ;  white, 
forty-seven  times;  yellow,  fifty-two  times;  blue, 
fifty-seven  times,  and  red,  sixty-four  times.  From 
this  experiment  it  will  be  obvious  that  yellow  fills 
a  very  important  place  in  the  chromatic  color  scale  ; 
and  while  it  is  used  in  producing  very  many  of  the 
“warmer”  tones  of  color,  as  orange,  buff,  brown, 
etc.,  it  is  also  utilized  in  making  some  of  the 
“cold”  tones,  such  as  green-blue,  blue-green,  green- 
black,  etc. 

GOOD  GRADES  OF  YELLOW. 

Many  of  the  grades  of  yellow  ink  on  the  market 
are  next  to  useless  in  the  pressroom  ;  because  they 
are  not  compounded  properly,  and  because  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  color  pigment  used.  They  are 
also  either  lacking  in  color,  ground  imperfectly,  or, 
by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  varnish  used  in 
their  manufacture,  will  not  leave  the  form  freely  ; 
or  they  may  have  the  fault  of  “  building  up  ”  on  the 
plates  in  a  form  after  the  press  has  been  running  a 
short  time.  All  this  is  trying  to  the  pressman, 
especially  when  he  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  causes  of  his 
trouble.  A  cheap  yellow  should  never  be  employed 
in  the  execution  of  good  or  half-tone  printing  ;  and 
for  this  class  of  work  see  that  chrome  yellow,  well 
ground  in  suitable  linseed-oil  varnish,  is  supplied  by 

the  makei  .  ( To  be  continued.) 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  VII. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 

NEGATIVE  MAKING  —  CAUSES  OF  DEFECTS  IN  COL¬ 
LODION  NEGATIVES  —  CARE  OF  SILVER  BATH. 

HERE  are  various  defects  which  are  liable  to 
occur  in  the  making  of  collodion  negatives, 
which  may  be  due  to  faults  in  the  chemicals,  or  lack 
of  care  in  manipulation.  The  following  are  the 
most  common  : 

Fog,  by  which  is  meant  a  filling  up,  or  deposit, 
in  those  portions  of  the  image  which  should  remain 
clear.  It  may  be  caused  by  : 

Actinic  light  entering  camera,  plateholder  or 
darkroom,  and  striking  the  sensitive  plate. 

Insufficient  acid  in  developer  or  in  bath. 

An  unripened  collodion. 

Over-exposure. 

Over-development. 

Developer  too  strong  or  too  warm. 

Fumes  of  chemicals. 

Transparent  spots  in  the  film  may  be  caused 
by  : 

Dust  in  the  collodion,  in  the  bath,  or  on  the 
plate. 

Excess  of  iodides  in  the  bath. 

Undissolved  salts  in  the  collodion. 

Streaks  in  the  film  may  be  due  to  : 

Improper  flowing  of  the  collodion. 

Scum  on  surface  of  bath. 

Bubbles  or  specks  of  dust  floating  in  collodion. 

Removing  plate  from  bath  too  soon. 

Alcohol  in  the  bath,  in  which  case  the  streaks 
will  be  rather  broad  and  wavy,  and  run  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  dip. 

Developer  containing  insufficient  alcohol. 

Developer  striking  film  with  too  much  force. 

Developer  too  strong. 

Collodion  too  thick,  or  over-iodized. 

Dirty  plates. 

Dirty  plateholder,  which  will  sometimes  cause 
blotches  like  “oyster  shells.”  ' 

Thin  images  may  be  caused  by  : 

A  weak  or  insufficiently  iodized  bath. 

Under-exposure. 

Poor  lighting  of  copy. 

Blurred  images  may  be  caused  by  : 

Improper  focusing. 

Camera  being  jarred  during  exposure. 

Uneven  density  of  film  may  be  caused  by  : 

Uneven  lighting  of  copy. 

Uneven  coating  of  collodion. 

CARE  OF  THE  SILVER  BATH. 

To  obtain  uniformly  good  negatives  requires 
that  the  silver  bath  be  kept  in  proper  condition. 
Every  well-regulated  establishment  has  several 
baths,  so  that  when  one  needs  rectifying  another 
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can  be  used  without  causing-  delay.  The  following 
rules  will,  if  followed,  keep  the  bath  in  proper 
order  : 

1 .  Keep  it  covered. 

2.  Isolate  it  from  other  chemicals. 

3.  Keep  the  hands  clean  while  dipping  plates  or 
handling  the  bath. 

4.  Skim  the  top  every  morning  with  a  strip  of 
clean  paper. 

5.  Filter  often  through  absorbent  cotton. 

6.  Keep  the  strength  up.  It  does  not  waste 
silver  to  do  so.  Some  clean  saturated  solution 
can  be  added  to  the  bath  occasionally  when  it  is 
in  use. 

7.  When  the  bath  becomes  charged  with  alcohol 
boil  it  down.  By  putting  some  water  in  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  boiled,  and  pouring  the  bath  into  it, 
some  of  the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  aid  in 
keeping  the  bath  from  becoming  over-iodized.  Then 
place  over  heat  and  let  it  steam  until  the  odor  of 
alcohol  is  entirely  gone.  It  is  generally  best  to  let 
it  boil  down  to  a  small  volume.  Then  test  with  the 
hydrometer,  and  if  necessary  add  clean  water  to 
make  it  register  50.  Then  filter  well,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use  again.  If  it  fails  to  work  clear,  add 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  C.  P. 

8.  To  remove  organic  impurities  add  to  the  bath 
enough  permanganate  of  potassium  solution  to  turn 
pink,  and  place  in  a  clean  bottle  in  the  sun  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  and  filter. 

9.  Matter  in  suspension  can  usually  be  removed 
by  neutralizing  the  bath  with  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
and  sunning.  Filter  and  acidify  again. 

10.  If  the  bath  becomes  over-iodized,  pour  it 
into  some  clean  water  to  precipitate  the  iodide, 
filter,  and  boil  down  to  required  strength.  If  the 
bath  is  evaporated  at  proper  intervals,  and  the 
iodide  removed  as  directed  in  paragraph  7,  it  will 
not  become  over-iodized. 

REVERSING  NEGATIVES. 

In  order  that  the  proof  from  the  etching  may 
appear  unreversed  as  regards  right  and  left,  it  is 
necessary  to  reverse  the  negative  before  obtaining 
the  print  from  it.  There  are  four  methods  by 
which  this  may  be  done,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  sensitive  plate  may  be  so  placed  in  the 
holder  that  the  glass  side  will  be  turned  toward  the 
copy,  allowance  being  made  in  focusing  for  the 
thickness  of  the  glass.  The  springs  of  the  plate- 
holder  must  be  specially  arranged  to  hold  the  plate 
when  this  method  is  used. 

2.  The  image  may  be  taken  from  the  reflection 
of  the  copy  in  a  mirror,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

3.  By  having  a  glass  prism  with  silvered  hy- 
pothenuse  arranged  to  fasten  to  the  front  of  the 
lens,  the  rays  of  light  being  reflected  from  it 
through  the  lens  and  onto  the  sensitive  plate.  A 


modification  of  this  arrangement  has  the  prism  as 
a  fixed  part  of  the  lens. 

4.  By  stripping  the  film  from  the  glass  support 
and  placing  in  a  reversed  position.  The  two 
methods  last  mentioned  are  those  usually  em¬ 
ployed.  The  construction  of  the  prism  suggests 
its  method  of  use. 

For  turning  the  collodion  film  it  must  be  coated 
with  the  following  solutions  : 

RUBBER  SOLUTION. 

Rubber  cement. 

Benzine,  naphtha,  or  benzole. 

Add  sufficient  of  the  solvent  to  the  cement  to 
make  a  thin  solution. 

PLAIN  COLLODION. 

Alcohol .  6  ounces 

Ether .  6  ounces 

Gun  cotton .  120  grains 

Castor  oil .  V/z  to  2  drams 

When  the  film  of  the  negative  is  di*y  and  cold, 
flow  over  it  the  rubber  solution,  and  place  in  the 
negative  rack  until  dry.  When  the  rubber  is  dry, 
flow  the  collodion  over  the  film,  and  also  let  dry. 
The  collodion  may  be  set  fire  to  while  it  is  wet 
and  burned  off,  if  desired,  but  this  sometimes 
causes  a  blistering  of  the  film.  After  the  collo¬ 
dion  is  dry,  cut  the  film  to  the  desired  size  around 
the  image.  If  the  cut  is  to  be  rectangular,  the 
negative  should  be  placed  on  a  board  or  table  with 
a  straight  edge,  and  a  T-square  and  triangle  be 
used  in  cutting  the  lines.  If  the  board  \has  two 
edges  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  T-square 
alone  will  answer  the  purpose.  After  the  film  is 
cut  let  the  negative  rest  in  a  tray  of  water  until  the 
film  is  loosened,  then  lift  one  corner  with  a  knife 
until  it  may  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger 
of  one  hand,  raise  from  the  glass,  take  hold  of  the 
adjacent  corner  also,  and  strip  from  glass  and  lay 
the  film  in  reverse  upon  a  second  sheet  of  clean 
glass  wet  with  water.  Then  lay  upon  the  film  a 
sheet  of  wet  paper,  and  rub  the  squeegee  over  it  in 
various  directions  to  remove  all  of  the  water. 
After  this  is  done,  hold  face  down  over  the  gas 
stove  until  the  paper  begins  to  dry,  then  remove  it 
and  heat  the  film,  to  thoroughly  dry  it,  and  place  in 
rack  to  cool. 

If  the  film  refuses  to  strip  from  the  glass  after 
soaking  in  the  water,  or  if  an  albumen  substratum 
has  been  used  under  the  original  collodion  film, 
place  the  plate  to  soak  in  a  solution  of  acetic  acid. 
Curling  of  the  film  after  transfer  is  sometimes 
caused  by  insufficient  oil  in  the  collodion.  Should 
the  film  fail  to  adhere  to  the  glass  after  stripping, 
flow  under  it  a  thin  gum  arabic  solution,  squeegee 
and  dry  as  usual.  Flowing  the  collodion  or  rubber 
over  the  plate  while  warm  will  cause  bubbling. 
The  collodion  will  at  times  bubble  also  on  a  cold 
plate.  This  may  be  remedied  usually  by  flowing 
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some  ether  over  it  when  it  has  just  set.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  in  engraving-  establishments  to  turn  several 
negatives  upon  one  sheet  of  glass  and  print  all 
together  on  the  same  sheet  of  metal.  Negatives 
made  with  the  prism  will  require  varnishing  before 
being  used  to  print  from. 

(To  be  continued,') 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

THE  month  just  concluded  saw  the  number  of  patents 
relating  to  printing  restored  to  about  the  average  for 
the  year.  Nearly  half  of  those  granted  related  to 
typesetting  or  electrotyping. 

Matthew  H.  Whitney,  of  Hull,  England,  has  assigned  to 

the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company 
his  American  pat¬ 
ent  covering  means 
for  facilitating  al¬ 
terations  in  the 
form  without  re¬ 
moving  the  same  as 
a  whole  from  the 
press.  It  is  a  daily 
occurrence  in  a 
newspaper  office  to 
receive  important 
news  just  after  the 
last  stereotype 
plate  has  been  cast. 
To  accommodate 
such  matter  the 
patentee  proposes 
to  set  up  a  portion  of  the  type  so  that  it  can  be  removed  from 
the  plate.  New  matter  can  be  substituted  by  unlocking  the 


retaining  strips  and  putting  the  new  linotype  bars  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  The  change  can  be  made  in  a  moment 
2  4 


without  removing  the  form.  Fig.  1  shows  a  circular  form 
cylinder  with  a  column  of  bars  locked  in  position. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  multicolor  press  designed  by  Walter 
Scott,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  capable  of  printing  in  two 


colors  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet  and  six  upon  the  other. 
The  impression  cylinders  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  row 
and  the  form  cylinders  are  arranged  alternately  upon  oppo¬ 
site  sides  of  the  row  in  order  to  give  easy  working  spaces 
for  overlaying,  arranging  plates,  etc.  The  sheets  may  be 
delivered  alternately  at  separate  points  or  assembled  and 
delivered  together  at  one  point. 

John  H.  Stevens,  of  Newark, 

New  Jersey,  received  a  patent  for 
what  he  terms  a  “factitious  litho¬ 
graphic  stone,’’  in  which  celluloid 
or  similar  material  is  substituted 
for  the  ordinary  lithographic  stone. 

The  pyroxyline  compound,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  used,  is  treated  with 
sulphuret  of  potassium,  gum  ara- 
bic  and  suitable  soapy  substance 
which  renders  it  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  an  ink-repelling  liquid. 

Through  this  layer  the  engraved 
printing  surface  is  etched  in  the 
usual  way.  A  half  interest  in  the 
patent  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Celluloid  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  New  York. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  George 
W.  Sherer,  of  Rockford,  Illinois,  as  inventor,  and  Adelbert  F. 
Judd,  of  same  place,  as  assignee,  for  a  font  of  justifying 
spaces  which  consists  of  thin  sheet  metal  spaces  of  various 
sizes  to  correspond  in  thickness  with  the  different  fonts  of 
type  but  of  widths  varying  according  to  the  “  point  ”  system 
from  five  to  sixty  or  more  points. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  front  elevation  of  a  linotype  machine 
patented  by  Ottmar  Mergenthaler.  The  modifications  from 
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the  old  machine  relate  to  the  devices  for  transferring-  the 
lines  and  for  operating-  the  justifying-  devices.  A  spiral 
spring-  secured  to  the  main  frame  and  to  an  arm  projecting 
from  the  lever  which  operates  the  slide  is  found  to  give  an 
easier  movement  than  did  the  old  arrangement  of  retracting 
spring.  For  moving  the  justifying  spaces,  springs  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  weights  for  independently  moving  the  ends  of 
the  adjusting  table. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  improvement  in  a  linotype  machine  pat¬ 
ented  by  Frank  Peterhausl,  of  New  York.  The  invention 
relates  soleljr  to  the  reciprocating  wiper  which  is  moved 


t  z 


Fig.  S. 


over  the  edges  of  the  knives  after  the  trimming  of  each  slug 
to  remove  such  particles  of  metal  as  may  adhere  thereto. 
The  wiper  may  be  of  copper,  leather  or  any  suitable  material 
and  closely  fits  the  edges  of  the  knives. 

Joseph  L.  Firm,  of  Jersey  Cit}',  New  Jersey,  has  assigned 
to  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Chicago,  the  press 
shown  diagrammatically  in  section  in  Fig.  5.  The  machine 
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Fig.  6. 


perfects  three  webs  and  passes  them  together  to  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  folding  mechanism.  In  or'der  to  reduce  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  danger  of  wrinkling  of  the  paper,  and  to  secure 
perfect  register  of  the  assembled  webs,  the  last  cylinders  of 
the  three  printing  mechanisms  are  placed  close  together  near 
the  center  of  the  machine.  With  this  arrangement  the  three 


webs  have  the  same  distance  to  travel  and  that  the  shortest 
possible. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  rotary  color  printing  press,  patented  by 
Charles  W.  Dickinson,  of  Belleville,  New  Jersey.  Different 
parts  of  the  type  form  are  inked  by  different  ink  rollers. 
These  rollers 
have  adjustable 
inking  sections, 
recessed  sur¬ 
faces  at  which 
they  fail  to  en¬ 
gage  with  and 
ink  the  type,  but 
are  so  arranged 
that  they  supple¬ 
ment  each  other 
to  complete  the 
inking  of  the  en¬ 
tire  printing  sur¬ 
face.  A  variously  colored  page  is  printed  at  one  impres¬ 
sion.  The  cylinder  and  rolls  have  index  marks  to  enable 
the  operator  to  secure  accurate  register. 

Walter  W.  McCarroll,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  received  a 
patent  for  the  electrotype  mold  builder  shown  in  perspective 
in  Fig.  7.  The  wax  receptacle  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  moved 
over  the  mold  in  any  desired  direction,  and  the  wax  is 
kept  melted  by  a  gas  jet.  A  valve  arranged  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  discharge  tube  regulates  the  flow  of  the  melted 
wax. 

Heinrich  Ziegler-Reinacher,  of  Aadorf,  Switzerland, 
received  a  patent  for  an, apparatus  for  producing  hollow 
celluloid  printing  cylinders.  TI 
cylinder  and  matrix  fitting  the 
bore  thereof.  A  plunger  of  less 
diameter  than  the  matrix  forces 
a  cylinder  of  celluloid  into  the 
matrix,  and,  while  it  is  being 
driven  in,  it  is  reduced  to  a  more 
or  less  plastic  state. 

Hubert  Herkomer  and  Henry 
T.  Cox,  of  Bushey,  England, 
received  a  patent  in  the  United 
States  for  a  mode  of  preparing 
artistic  printing  surfaces.  The 
process  was  patented  in  England 
by  them  in  1891.  The  surface  is 
produced  in  intaglio  with  a 
graver  by  first  forming  on  a  base 
a  picture  having  a  greasy  sur¬ 
face,  then  the  surface  is  dusted 
with  agranular  substance  possessing  electrical  conductivity 
and  of  different  degrees  of  fineness.  The  excess  of  the 
granular  substance  is  removed  and  the  picture  is  subjected 
to  the  electrotype  bath. 

The  last  view  (Fig.  8)  shows  a  typograph  patented  by 
Hosea  W.  Libbey,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  With  the 
machine  impressions  are  made  in  a  strip  of  celluloid  or 
other  suitable  material,  which  is  first  rendered  pliable  or 
plastic  by  heat.  The  impression  in  the  material  produces  a 
duplicate  face  of  the  type  dies,  from  which  face  printing  can 
be  done. 


WOULD  NOT  BE  WITHOUT  IT  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  appreciation  for  your 
valuable  journal.  I  would  not  be  without  it  at  any  price  — 
in  fact,  the  article  in  the  last  number,  “Advertising  for  Job 
Printing,”  was  worth  the  price  to  me.  I  have  already  tried 
the  experiment  and  found  it  to  be  a  success. —  C.  E.  Mills , 
Publisher  the  Commercial ,  Montevideo ,  Minnesota. 


apparatus  consists  of  a 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL 
CLUBS. * 

BY  OSCAR  P.  WILSON. 

PERHAPS  what  most  characterizes  the  present  era  of 
printing-  is  the  seeking-  after  that  which  will  help  the 
printer  to  attain  a  hig-her  realization  of  the  “Art 
Preservative  of  all  Arts.” 

The  trouble  with  most  printers  is  the  fact  that  after  they 
have  spent  two  or  three  years  at  the  business,  they  g-ive  up 
all  idea  of  learning-  any  more,  supposing-  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  teach  them  anything-  in  addition  to 
what  they  alreadjr  know,  and  then  they  settle  down  in  a  rut, 
doing  their  work  like  some  machine,  plodding  away  year  in 
and  year  out,  working  awajr  on  some  other  man’s  ideas, 
without  trying  to  evolve  any  of  their  own.  What  they  need 
is  something  to  create  a  “grand  awakening,”  as  it  were, 
and  arouse  their  latent  ambitions;  something  that  will 
bring  them  out  of  this  lethargy,  and  arouse  them  to  their 
best  efforts,  to  show  people  outside  of  the  “craft”  that 


goal  of  success,  which  is  promised  only  to  those  who  work 
and  think. 

Probably  the  person  most  benefited  by  this  interchange 
of  ideas  is  the  apprentice.  Our  lives,  in  this  instance, 
might  be  likened  to  a  shadow.  As  the  shadow,  casting  its 
reflection  behind  us,  falls  in  the  same  measure  on  all,  so  our 
deeds  are  constantly  being  reflected  in  others;  and  if  in 
imitating  our  methods  of  work,  they  have  had  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  set,  what  can  be  the  result  other  than  beneficial,  and  such 
work  will  form  an  endless  chain,  every  link  of  which  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
printers  whose  powers  have  been  lying  idle  so  long,  and  who 
care  so  little  about  their  work,  that  their  ambition  could  not 
be  aroused  under  any  circumstances.  When  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  minister  to  England,  he  attended  a  banquet  in 
London,  at  which  toasts  were  responded  to  by  the  Premier  of 
England  and  the  Ministers  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
The  toast  to  England  came  first,  and  the  Premier  responded. 
At  its  conclusion  he  lifted  up  his  wine  glass  and  said,  “  Now 
drink  with  me  again  to  England,  the  sun  that  gives  light  to 


Character  Sketches  by  J.  T.  McCutcheon. 

From  “  Stories  of  the  Streets  and  of  the  Town,”  by  George  Ade,  in  the  Chicago  Record. 


printing  amounts  to  something  more  than  merely  setting 
type  on  a  newspaper. 

Someone  has  said  that  when  a  boy  starts  out  in  life,  some 
of  his  so-called  friends  are  hoping  and  saying  that  his  life 
will  be  a  failure ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  his  friends  are 
equally  sanguine  that  he  will  make  a  success  in  life.  Now 
he  owes  it  to  himself  and  friends  to  uphold  this  latter  pre¬ 
diction,  and  in  so  doing,  prove  the  falsity  of  the  first.  The 
printers’  technical  club  will  do  even  more  than  arouse 
all  these  ambitions  that  I  have  spoken  of.  It  will  broaden 
his  view,  and  help  him  to  get  in  touch  with  other  printers, 
and  make  a  better  understanding  between  the  employer  and 
the  employe,  because  he  will  see  the  many  difficulties  his 
employer  has  to  contend  with,  and  in  short,  put  them  on  a 
more  equal  footing.  Many  of  the  labor  difficulties  of  today 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  employer  and  employe  are  too  widely 
separated.  Now  this  “club”  will  tend  to  make  them  come 
more  in  touch  with  one  another. 

What  the  “art,”  taken  as  a  whole,  needs  today,  is  better 
printers,  and  more  of  them.  If  a  printer  comes  in  touch  with 
other  printers  where  they  can  talk  about  the  trials  and  cares 
of  their  everyday  work,  there  will  naturally  be  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  will 
cease  to  turn  out  the  ordinary  grist  of  commonplace  work, 
and  instead,  grind  out  thoroughly  up-to-date  printing, 
which,  in  design  and  workmanship,  is  bound  to  excel. 
These  meetings  will  lift  a  fellow  up  beyond  the  level  of  the 
“  common  print,”  and  help  him  to  press  onward  toward  the 

*Note. —  One  of  six  essays  submitted  in  competition  to  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Printers’  Technical  Club,  at  the  suggestion  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


the  world.”  The  toast  to  France  came  next,  and  the  French 
Minister  did  great  justice  to  his  subject.  Imitating  the 
English  Premier,  he  lifted  his  wine  glass,  saying,  “Now 
drink  with  me  again  to  France,  the  moon  that  controls  the 
tides  of  the  world.”  It  was  now  Mr.  Franklin’s  turn,  and 
as  he  was  a  printer,  we  would  expect  great  things  of  him. 
At  the  close  of  an  able  response,  Mr.  Franklin  lifted  his 
wine  glass  to  a  level  with  his  eyes,  and  said,  “Now  drink 
with  me  again  to  the  United  States,  the  Joshua  that  com¬ 
manded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  and  they  stood 
still.” 

Now,  comparatively  speaking,  the  printers’  technical 
club  occupies  this  same  position  to  the  craft,  and  if  the 
beginners  take  hold  of  this  movement  in  the  proper  spirit, 
they  shall  “mount  up  with  wings  like  the  eagle,”  and,  “de¬ 
parting,  leave  behind  them  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time.” 

LONGINGLY  AWAITS  ITS  COMING. 

The  February  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  has 
reached  me,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  contains  the  best 
displayed  ads.,  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
matter,  and  the  highest  perfection  of  presswork  of  any 
publication  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  peruse.  I  long¬ 
ingly  await  its  coming  every  month,  for  I  learn  “  points  ” 
that  are  a  great  advantage  to  me.  It  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  printer  who  cares  for  typographical  excel¬ 
lence  and  beauty.  May  its  fame  increase  until  the  whole 
world  shall  know  “that  thou  art  king.” — Richard  M.  Bou¬ 
ton ,  South  Norwalk ,  Connecticut. 


EMIGRANT  PEAK,  MONTANA. 
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Gormpondence 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


PRICES  FOR  LINOTYPE  BARS. 

To  the  Editor :  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  12,  1896. 

I  am  a  very  deeply  interested  reader  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  and  have  been  for  years.  Especially  have  I 
noticed  the  “cut”  rates  on  jobwork,  and  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  there  was  so  much  difference.  I  had  occasion,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  ask  for  estimates  for  550  Linotype  bars,  13 
pica  ems  wide,  and  received  the  following  replies,  for  com¬ 
position  only,  metal  to  be  extra  :  $1.79,  $3,  $16.50,  and  $22.75. 
Now  the  question  is,  If  the  first  made  a  fair  profit  on  the  job, 
what  sort  of  profit  did  the  last  one  make  ?  Also,  if  the  last 
made  only  a  fair  profit,  how  much  did  the  first  lose  ? 

G.  N.  W. 


HANDLING  GUMMED  PAPER. 

To  the  Editor  ■  Lowell,  Mass.,  April  14,  1896. 

In  reading  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  I  note  that  the  subject  of  printing  on  gummed 
paper  seems  to  trouble  some  of  the  brother  craftsmen.  The 
accompanying  sketch  illustrates  the  method  used  in  our 
office  (Campbell  &  Hanscom’s).  We  have  tried  every  way, 
but  this  one  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Take  a  tin 
pan  about  six  inches  deep  and  12  by  12  inches  square,  and 
make  a  frame  which  will  go  within  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of 


the  pan.  Put  in  about  one-half  inch  of  water,  and  place  the 
stock  upon  the  frame,  covering  the  pan  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  or  tin.  Allow  it  to  stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  stock  will  be  as  flat  as  any  other  paper  and  will 
remain  so  until  the  extra  moisture  in  the  gum  evaporates. 
If  printers  will  try  this  they  will  have  no  trouble  with 
gummed  stock.  We  usually  cut  stock  slightly  larger  than 
required,  and  trim  in  the  morning  when  we  are  ready  for 
printing.  J.  A.  Kreitler. 


CHEAP  PRICES  AND  POOR  WORK. 

To  the  Editor :  Danville,  Va.,  March  15,  1896. 

The  printing  fraternity  in  our  city  by  the  “Dan”  has 
been  moving  along  as  smoothly  as  one  could  wish,  until  about 
six  or  seven  weeks  ago,  when  one  of  our  competitors,  who 
had  bought  a  lot  of  “job  stock,”  commenced  to  cut  prices, 
and  flooded  the  city  and  neighboring  towns  with  circulars, 
proclaiming  “First-class  printing  at  low  prices,”  and  inti¬ 
mating,  but  not  directly  saying,  that  the  stock  to  be  printed 
on  was  good  as  the  best,  and  then  he  gave  the  prices.  The 
following  few  is  a  sample  of  them  : 

No.  6  bill-heads .  $1.10  per  1,000 

“  4  “  . . .  1.20  “  “ 

Envelopes .  1.60  “  “ 

And  so  on.  Consequently  he  got  a  good  many  orders  that 
possibly  he  would  not  have  got  otherwise.  Now,  what  is  the 


result?  “Kicking”  on  all  sides.  I  could  name  a  score  of 
prominent  business  men  who  were  “bit”  that  have  said: 

“Mr. - has  got  the  last  job  of  printing  from  me  that  I 

will  ever  have.”  One  man  in  particular  says:  “Mr.- - 

came  to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  give  him  an  order  for  5,000 
bill-heads.  As  he  was  not  doing  anything ,  he  would  print 
them  for  $1.10  per  1,000  rather  than  let  his  machinery  stay 
idle.  I  gave  him  the  order,  knowing  that  heretofore  I  had 
been  paying  $1.75  and  $2  per  1,000  for  the  same.  Now  here 
they  are  !  Look  at  them.  If  you  try  to  fold  them  they 
‘break’  in  the  crease”;  and  ends  by  saying:  “I  am  done 
0  with  ‘cheap’  prices,  as  it  is  nothing  but  a  swindle.” 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask :  Is  he  benefited  by  such  deal¬ 
ings  ?  At  the  rate  the  people  are  kicking  I  do  not  think  any 
firm  could  last  long,  I  do  not  care  how  well  off  they  are 
financially.  I  believe  in  the  old  motto,  “Live  and  let  live.” 

“Typo.” 


LARGE  PRESSES  VERSUS  SMALL  PRESSES  FOR 
SMALL  OFFICES. 

Central  Village,  Conn.,  March  16,  1896. 

To  the  Editor: 

In  The  Inland  Printer  last  month  Mr.  W.  O.  Graham 
advises  small  presses  for  small  offices,  and  yet  says  he  has 
to  turn  away  jobs  because  his  presses  are  too  small.  This 
may  be  policy  in  some  places,  but  I  find  that  if  the  large 
jobs  (posters  especially)  are  turned  away  the  small  ones  go 
too,  so  I  try  to  do  all  that  come.  My  presses  are  8  by  10  and 
10  by  15,  and  I  do  one,  two,  three  and  four  impression  post¬ 
ers  up  to  17  by  43  inches,  and  think  the  inconvenience  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  small  work  that  comes 
with  them.  With  me  a  larger  press  would  be  preferable  to 
a  smaller  one,  and  if  awarded  the  prize  in  the  Campbell 
“Printer  Laureate”  contest  will  let  them  off  with  a 
“  Country.” 

I  send  under  separate  cover  samples  of  some  of  my  larger 
jobs,  all  of  which  were  done  on  a  quarto  Gordon. 

A.  J.  Ladd. 

[Note. — The  specimens  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ladd  are 
mentioned  in  “Review  of  Specimens  Received”  this  issue. 
—  Ed.] 

RECEPTION  OF  THE  LINOTYPE  IN  EDINBURGH. 

To  the  Editor :  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  April  3,  1896. 

Many  typesetting  machines  have  been  exhibiting  to  em¬ 
ploying  printers  in  this  city,  of  late  years,  their  various 
charms — the  Thorne,  Hattersley,  Mackie’s  Rotatory,  etc. — 
but  without  success.  These  gentlemen  came,  looked  at  the 
sirens  who  were  anxious  to  fill  their  own  pockets  with 
Edinburgh  gold,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  went  back 
to  dibble-dabble  once  more  in  the  old  and  tried  ways. 
Scotch  canniness,  and  perhaps  slowness,  could  not  be 
roused  out  of  its  very  long  sleep  ! 

The  Linotype,  however,  eventually  came  to  the  front, 
owing  to  a  dispute  in  the  office  of  a  daily  paper,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  which  introduced  no  less  than  eighteen  machines 
after  the  comps,  left.  This  was  a  very  long  stride  to  take  at 
once ;  and  the  result  did  not  justify  it ;  for  after  a  fortune 
had  been  spent  on  the  Scottish  Leader ,  it  collapsed,  and  the 
dear  Mergenthalers  soon  found  themselves  back  again  in 
busy  Manchester,  where  they  had  been  manufactured. 

Being  invited  to  visit  the  Leader  office  and  see  the  ma¬ 
chines,  we  accepted  the  invitation.  Mr.  Ross,  the  manager, 
informed  us  that  150  (!)  compositors  had  tried  to  work  the 
machine,  and  failed ;  also  that  no  man  above  twenty-five 
years  of  age  was  capable  of  learning  it !  We  heard  this 
with  surprise,  and  we  have  learned  since  that  it  is  not 
strictly  true.  Surely  there  was  in  such  a  great  number  of 
Scotch  printers  ability  enough  to  conquer  the  Linotype. 
The  machines,  however,  were  of  an  old-fashioned  make. 
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which  has  since  been  improved  upon.  Some  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  were,  however,  so  successful  as  to  show  plainly  that 
the  Linotype  was  a  success  if  proper  ability  was  used  in 
working-  it. 

Two  or  three  years  after  its  unregretted  departure,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Linotype  has  once  more  cast  up  in  the  office  of  the 
Evening  News ,  a  widely  read  paper.  Its  price  is  ,£600. 
More  cautious  than  the  proprietors  of  the  Scottish  Leader , 
however,  the  News  has  only  introduced  three  machines  to 
begin  with,  which  have  been  worked  successfully,  the  mana¬ 
ger  told  me,  without  a  hitch.  Seven  more  machines  have 
consequently  been  ordered  ;  and  when  these  get  into  full 
swing,  alas  for  poor  Typo  !  The  proprietors  of  the  News 
have  even  improved  the  machines  by  a  much  needed  altera¬ 
tion,  and  have  sent  word  to  the  manufacturing  firm  in  Man¬ 
chester  to  introduce  the  improvement  into  the  new  machines. 
If  the  Scotstnan  daily  paper  follows  the  example  of  the  News, 
then  all  the  newspapers  in  Edinburgh  will  be  linotyped,  for 
the  Evening  Dispatch  is  in  great  part  merely  a  remaking  up 
of  the  Scotsman.  Samuel  Kinneau. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  PRINTING  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
TRADE  SCHOOL. 


To  the  Editor :  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1896. 

Undoubtedly  many  excellent  printers  are  so  conservative 
that  the  mere  idea  of  a  school  of  printing  is  repulsive,  or  at 
least  distasteful  to  them.  Especially  those  whom  we  may 
call  “old-timers”  —  men  who  were  accomplished  all-round 
compositors  before  machines  were  widely  introduced — nat¬ 
urally  think  they  learned  the  trade  in  the  only  way  that  will 
make  a  really  good  workman.  Not  that  they  all  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  though  probably  most  of  them 
would  say  that  that  is  the  best  method.  The  strongest 
ground  of  objection  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  real  accom¬ 
plishment  must  result  from  long  and  varied  experience.  It 
seems  well  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this  objection,  for  it 
is  reasonable;  but  a  visit  to  the  New  York  school  has  con¬ 
vinced  one  who  feels  justified  in  classing  himself  among  the 
“old-timers,”  that  “  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,”  among  them  a 
possibility  of  improvement  in  the  method  of  learning  to  be 
a  printer.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trade  is  overrun  with 
workmen  who  never  did  and  never  can  learn  it. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  does  not  pretend  to  gradu¬ 
ate  its  pupils  as  journeymen  of  the  highest  ability  —  that, 
of  course,  is  impossible  in  a  term  of  only  half  a  year. 
What  is  actually  accomplished,  though,  is  more  than  any¬ 
one  would  believe  without  trustworthy  evidence.  Young 
men  have  left  the  school,  after  being  under  instruction 

twenty-four  weeks,  better  fitted 
for  work  at  any  common  kind 
of  composition  than  they  would 
have  been  after  three  or  four 
years’  ordinary  experience  in 
printing  offices  ;  and  this  result 
is  attained  without  involving  any 
detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
trade.  Practical  work  is  done, 
and  useful  work  ;  but  only  that 
which  is  necessary  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  itself. 
Of  course,  if 
there  were  no 
school  of  print¬ 
ing,  this  work 
would  have  to 
go  to  regular 
printing  offices. 
But  there  is  not 

Uncle  Remus,  enough  of  it  to 


counterbalance  the  gain  to  the  trade  in  another  way.  Many 
establishments  must  refuse  to  employ  apprentices,  or  boys 
who  come  to  them  expressly  to  learn  the  trade.  Many  others 
do  make  a  regular  practice  of  having  a  number  of  learners, 
but  not  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  the  continual  demand 
for  good  workmen.  Is  not  this  the  real  reason  for  the  lack 
of  compositors  who  are  properly  fitted  to  do  the  work  for 
which  they  are  needed  ?  We  think  it  is.  But  let  us  see 
what  the  Trade  School  does  for  its  pupils,  and  then  return 
to  the  question  of  gain  to  the  trade. 

Any  course  of  teaching  must  begin  with  plain  reading 
matter,  but  there  are  phases  even  of  this  simple  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  are  generally  missed  in  the  learner’s  experience 
in  printing  offices.  Who  of  us  has  not  seen  compositors 
jerking  all  over,  or  even  springing  up  and  down,  from  the 
knees  upward,  in  their  laborious  efforts  to  get  hold  of  the 
type  quickly,  and  so  frustrating  the  very  aim  of  their  effort  ? 
Or  making  grab  after  grab  after  the  type  before  securing  a 
hold  of  it  ?  Or  clicking  the  type  a  dozen  times  in  the  stick 
before  finally  depositing  it  there  ?  Probably  nine  out  of 
every  ten  compositors  are  handicapped  somewhat  by  the 
false  motions  they  make,  which  result  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  teaching  when  they  learned  to  set  type.  One  of 
the  fastest  typesetters  the  writer  ever  knew  was  a  regular 
jumping-jack,  always  in  motion  from  his  knees  up;  but  the 
speediest  one  he  ever  knew  was  a  man  whose  body  was 
apparent  as  motionless  as  a  statue.  The  first  was  a  curious 
phenomenal  exception,  the  other  an  ideal  typesetter.  The 
type  set  by  the  first  nearly  always  had  to  be  almost  reset  in 
correcting  ;  that  set  by  the  other  seldom  had  to  be  corrected. 
Every  printer  knows  the  value  of  economy  of  motion  in  set¬ 
ting  type —  even  those  who  are  unfortunately  habituated  to 
waste  of  energy  in  this  respect  know  it ;  and  such  economy 
is  carefully  taught  in  the  school,  not  only  by  mere  telling  at 
the  start,  but  by  close  attention  and  actual  instruction  until 
the  habit  is  formed.  Ideal  economy  of  motion  is  natural 
with  a  very  few  compositors,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  most  of  them  unless  they  are  trained  to  it.  Such  training 
is  seldom  had  in  regular  printing  offices. 

Having  acquired  the  necessary  fundamental  principles 
for  doing  the  plainest  work,  the  pupil  takes  up  in  regular 
progression  every  other  kind  that  involves  additional  princi¬ 
ples.  He  has  learned  a  valuable  distinction  between  spac¬ 
ing  and  justification  —  that  spacing  is  a  proper  proportion¬ 
ing  of  spaces,  and  that  justifying  is  making  the  type  fit 
accurately  the  space  intended.  He  now  learns  with  close 
instruction,  to  justify  two  columns  of  words  or  figures  into 
one  full  column’s  width,  then  three,  four,  or  more,  until  he 
understands  fully  the  principles  involved.  After  this  he 
takes  up  the  setting  of  columns  with  rules  between  them 
adding  another  principle  to  those 
already  learned.  In  short,  all 
the  principles  of  typesetting  are 
taught  in  a  regular  progression, 
including  the  economy  of  motion 
that  is  so  necessary  for  speed 
and  accuracy,  but  of  course  with¬ 
out  the  actual  attainment  of  these 
qualifications  that  come  to  no  one 
otherwise  than  through  long  ex¬ 
perience. 
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kind  short  of  anything  really  fancy.  All  the  work  is  so 
selected  that  each  new  kind  introduces  a  new  principle.  A 
large  selection  of  job  type  is  provided,  very  practically 
arranged  —  in  fact,  much  better  than  will  be  found  in  most 
printing  offices. 

Press  work  is  not  taught  as  yet,  except  the  handling  of 
small  work  that  can  be  done  on  presses  run  by  foot  power. 
The  school  has  a  hand  press  and  two  job  presses,  and  each 
pupil  who  so  desires  is  taught  as  much  presswork  as  the 
school  can  give  him. 

The  main  equipment  of  the  school  at  present  is  for  the 
teaching  of  composition  by  hand,  and  it  is  eminently  well 
equipped  for  this  work,  and  practically  accomplishing  it, 
as  many  specimens  of  the  pupils’  work  testify.  Much  is 
done  by  the  pupils  for  the  practical  use  of  the  institution, 
and  done  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  in  any  printing  office. 
A  course  of  only  twenty-four  weeks  prepares  a  young  man 


half  of  his  twentieth  year,  and  during  his  twentieth  year 
he  was  a  proofreader  on  a  New  York  morning  paper,  and 
before  that  had  been  foreman  of  a  Southern  office  doing  the 
state  printing.  This  was  the  way  that  some  learned  the 
trade  —  but  they  did  not  all  become  foremen  or  proofread¬ 
ers.  Another  a  little  older  than  the  one  mentioned  above 
entered  a  job  office  as  a  young  boy  and  never  worked  any¬ 
where  else.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  when  the  estab¬ 
lishment  that  had  so  long  been  his  business  home  had 
become  one  of  the  largest  in  New  York,  and  he  was  its 
superintendent. 

These  were  the  two  extremes  of  madness  and  method  in 
learning  the  trade  then,  as  they  probably  are  now.  Between 
them  every  possibility  was  exemplified,  except  the  actual 
school,  and  a  few  offices  even  approached  a  school  in  their 
method,  as  each  boy  was  said  to  be  under  the  instruction  of 
a  particular  man.  Many  who  were  said  to  have  learned  the 


to  undertake  any  ordinary  work  anywhere.  One  thing  he 
lacks  on  graduating  is  speed,  and  another  probable  lack  is 
confidence;  but  these  are  qualifications  that  can  be  acquired 
only  through  long  practice. 

In  the  good  old  time,  as  many  of  us  consider  it  —  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  ago,  according  to  our  age  —  we 
would  hardly  have  tolerated  the  idea  of  a  school  of  print¬ 
ing.  Boys  went  to  work  to  learn  the  trade,  say  thirty  years 
ago,  as  regular  apprentices,  but  not  always  so.  One  of 
them,  about  the  time  mentioned,  began  as  a  copyholder  in  a 
New  York  office,  went  to  the  case,  by  the  piece,  after  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  after  a  few  months  left  the  office  he 
started  in  and  entered  a  job  office,  distributing  job  type  and 
occasionally  setting  plain  matter.  He  stayed  only  two  or 
three  months  in  an  office  before  he  wanted  higher  wages, 
and  he  got  more  in  each  new  place  than  he  had  ever  had 
before.  He  went  on  so  until,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
entered  a  first-class  job  office  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half,  working  as  a  journeyman  in  all  but  the  amount  of 
his  pay.  He  left  at  the  time  of  a  strike,  when  he  lacked 


trade  then,  however,  simply  learned  the  case  and  how  to 
place  type  in  a  stick,  joined  the  union,  and  adventured  to 
work  as  journeymen.  Too  many  of  this  last  class  tire 
even  now  clinging  to  the  trade,  which  cannot  afford  to  keep 
them.  Fortunately,  machines  will  eventualty  drive  them 
out,  for  the  introduction  of  machines  forces  the  selection  of 
comparatively  few  of  the  very  best  men  to  do  the  necessary 
handwork. 

A  distinct  gain  to  the  trade  seems  to  be  promised  by  such 
institutions  as  the  New  York  Trade  School  in  the  gain  of 
time  for  ordinary  schooling  by  those  who  are  to  learn  the 
trade  therein.  Printers  cannot  have  too  much  real  knowl¬ 
edge.  Even  the  technical  clubs  have  knowledge  attainment 
in  view  as  their  main  purpose.  Mention  of  technical  clubs 
brings  up  another  point.  Without  sufficient  thought,  it 
might  be  held  that  they  are  so  useful  that  trade  schools  are 
not  needed.  In  fact,  however,  the  two  kinds  of  institutions 
do  not  compete.  Technical  clubs  are  excellent  in  principle 
as  higher  schools,  carrying  the  education  into  what  may 
be  called  a  graduate  or  university  field.  They  never  can 
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provide  the  number  of  learners  beyond  those  few,  compara¬ 
tively,  who  are  actually  taught  in  printing-  offices.  Only 
actual  trade  schools  can  do  that. 

Little  doubt  seems  possible  that  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  done  in  the  New  York  Trade  School  would  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  its  usefulness,  and  that  the  instruction 
given  is  careful  and  adequate.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
course  has  not  twice  as  much  time,  and  that  the  class  is  not 
ten  times  as  large  as  it  is.  With  these  improvements  the 
school  seems  eminently  fitted  to  supply  a  need  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  becoming  more  urgent.  F.  Horace  Teall. 


ARRANGING  JOB  FONTS  BY  SIZES  VERSUS  BY 
SERIES. 

To  the  Editor :  Cumberland,  Md.,  April  8,  1896. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an  article  on  “Arrangement 
of  Job  Fonts,”  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Seeman,  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  April,  and  feel  compelled  to  take  issue  with 
him  on  the  subject,  especially  as  regards  larger  offices. 

While  I  concede  that  his  method  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  style  he  speaks  of  being  in  vogue  in  many  offices, 
still  the  method  is  inconvenient  in  some  respects  as  regards 
larger  offices.  In  the  first  place,  suppose  you  have  a  dozen 
20-case  cabinets,  it  would  take  a  dozen  different  sign  cards 
or  labels  pasted  around  in  various  places  to  enable  the 
printer  to  discover  where  the  different  fonts  were  kept,  and 
I  should  imagine  they  would  be  rather  unsightly. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  office,  still  I  find  it  very  convenient,  and 
quite  a  number  of  the  fraternity  have  spoken  well  of  it. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  office  the  type  was  all  kept  in 
series,  Gothics,  Celtics,  Old  Styles,  etc.,  but  I  found  that 
having  a  great  many  letters  of  a  size  frequently  compelled 
the  compositor  to  go  to  two  or  three  cabinets  in  order  to 
space  a  line,  spaces  and  quads  not  being  any  too  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  thought  it  would  facilitate  matters  to  have  them 
arranged  according  to  size  instead  of  series,  and,  although 
it  took  considerable  time  to  effect  the  change,  feel  that  it  has 
all  been  regained  long  since. 

We  have  six  cabinets  and  the  type  is  all  arranged  by 
sizes,  namely  :  One  cabinet  contains  the  6-point  and  8-point 
faces,  another  the  10-point  and  12-point,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  sizes.  The  scripts  and  wood  type,  of  course,  being 
kept  to  themselves.  The  similar  faces  are  grouped  in  each 
size  as  much  as  possible,  for  instance,  in  the  6-point  cabinet 
the  first  one  is  6-point  Antique,  the  next  one  6-point  Antique 
Condensed,  6-point  Antique  Old  Style,  etc. 

12-Point  BBEKMAN. 

Printing  is  the  (Irt  of  Producing  Impressions  upon  the 

1 2-Point  JENSON. 

Printing  is  the  Art  of  Producing  Impressions 

12-Point  GRANT. 

Printing  is  tiie  Art  ol  Producing  Imprcssio 

12-Point  CULiDEE. 

Printing  is  the  ^rt  of  Producing  fm 

12-Point  RACINE. 

Printing  is  the  Art  of  Producing 

A  compositor  generally  knows  whether  the  job  in  hand 
requires  a  12-point  or  18-point  letter,  and  if  one  letter  will 
not  do  he  can  find  one  that  will  suit  without  leaving  the 
cabinet  at  which  he  may  be  working. 

I  am  sorry  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  furnish  as  neat  and 
complete  an  illustration  of  the  method  in  vogue  here,  but 


will  inclose  several  of  the  labels  used  to  give  an  idea  of 
it.  Of  course,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  most  foremen  have 
their  own  ideas  of  such  matters  and  are  slow  to  change 
them,  but  if  any  of  them  are  contemplating  a  rearrangement 
would  advise  them  to  try  this  one,  as  I  am  confident  it  is  a 
great  time-saver. 

But  whether  any  of  my  brother  craftsmen  see  fit  to  adopt 
this  plan  or  not,  the  policy  of  The  Inland  Printer  of 
inviting  suggestions  on  matters  of  this  kind  cannot  fail 
to  benefit  wide-awake  printers,  who  are  ever  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  something  new,  as  well  as  the  people  who  employ 
them.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper  that  I 
first  saw  this  method  explained,  but  it  was  several  years 
ago,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  craftsman  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  it,  but  perhaps  he  may  read  this  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  he  aided  at  least  one  of  his  brother  typos. 

Frank  L.  Geary. 


FROM  DENVER. 

To  the  Editor :  Denver,  Colorado,  April  13,  1896. 

The  Denver  Times ,  one  of  the  afternoon  papers  of  this 
city,  has  just  put  in  a  battery  of  nine  linotypes  of  the  latest 
pattern,  known  as  the  Baltimore  machines,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  its  typograph¬ 
ical  appearance.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Times  plant 
something  over  a  year  ago,  the  management  discarded  the 
use  of  machines,  and  substituted  therefor  hand  composition. 
Having  again  put  in  machines,  every  daily  in  the  city  now 
uses  linotypes.  The  Times  force  of  operators  are  averag¬ 
ing  about  50,000  ems  per  day,  and  includes  Gene  Taylor,  the 
fastest  man  in  the  West,  and  who  was  matched  with  G.  W. 
Green  in  the  late  contest  at  Chicago.  The  Times  now  issues 
a  daily  edition  of  twelve  pages,  and  prints  a  sixteen-page 
paper  every  Friday,  and  the  management’s  claim  that  the 
Times  is  the  largest  and  best  evening  newspaper  in  the 
West  is  not  a  misnomer. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  recently  added  another  ma¬ 
chine  to  its  plant,  making  nine  linotypes  now  in  use  in  the 
composing  room  of  that  paper.  The  News  is  publishing  the 
prize  mystery  story,  “Sons  and  Fathers,”  and  offering 
prizes  to  those  of  its  readers  who  send  in  the  best  solutions 
of  the  mystery,  a  la  Chicago  Record. 

The  Smith-Brooks  Printing  Company  (state  printers)  has 
just  added  two  new  presses  to  its  establishment  —  a  new 
Huber  and  a  “  Century  Pony,”  the  latter  being  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  city.  The  firm  named  does  an  immense 
amount  of  work,  keeps  a  large  force  of  men  constantly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  is  continually  adding  new  material  and  the 
latest  improved  machinery  in  all  branches  of  the  trade.  In 
addition  to  the  state  work,  the  company  has  the  contract  to 
furnish  the  county  printing.  This  office  is  also  equipped 
with  a  battery  of  four  linotypes.  The  product  from  these 
machines,  in  the  way  of  brief  and  book  work,  is  pronounced 
the  finest  turned  out  anywhere  in  the  United  States  from 
linotypes.  The  machines  are  supplied  with  molds  and 
matrices,  by  means  of  which  slugs  from  13  to  31  ems  in 
length  can  be  produced,  and  faces  ranging  from  nonpareil 
to  small  pica.  The  legislative  bills  are  all  printed  on  the 
machines,  small  pica,  31  ems  width  of  measure.  Much  of 
the  success  is  due  to  the  machinist  in  charge,  Mr.  Jack 
Champion,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  linotj'pe. 
“  Burrs  ”  and  “  hot  slugs  ”  are  an  unknown  quantity  in  this 
establishment. 

Most  of  the  job  printing  houses  about  the  city  are  doing 
a  fair  business.  The  recent  and  wonderful  activity  at  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek  and  other  gold  mining  districts  of  the  state  has 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  printing  trade  of  this  city, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  printing  has  been  turned  out  by 
the  various  firms  here,  in  the  way  of  stock  certificates,  pros¬ 
pectuses,  booklets,  maps,  histories  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  the 
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regular  commercial  work  in  connection  with  the  formation 
of  multitudinous  mining  companies. 

A  cooperative  effort  is  being  made  by  the  proprietors 
here  to  raise  the  price  for  brief  work,  which,  on  account  of 
the  recent  dull  times  and  resultant  keen  competition  has 
fallen  to  a  point  where  there  is  scarcely  any  profit  accruing 
to  those  who  do  that  class  of  work.  Some  of  the  small 
printeries  have  been  doing  the  work  for  40  cents  per  page, 
and  the  effort  now  being  put  forth  is  to  raise  the  price  to  75 
cents  per  page  —  the  price  which  formerly  obtained  before 
any  cuts  were  made. 

The  annual  ball  of  Denver  Typographical  Union  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  April  6,  and  was  a  successful  affair, 
socially  and  financially.  The  attendance  was  large  and  joy 
reigned  supreme.  The  several  committees  in  charge  deserve 
credit  for  their  tireless  efforts  to  arrange  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing’s  entertainment  for  the  fraternity  and  their  friends. 
The  proceeds  will  be  donated  to  the  fund  for  use  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  International  Typographical  Union  delegates  at 
Colorado  Springs  this  fall. 

Extensive  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  grand  labor 
demonstration  at  Pueblo,  May  1.  It  is  expected  the  turnout 
on  that  day  will  exceed  any  previous  demonstration  of  the 
kind  in  the  state.  'Every  labor  organization  in  Denver  will 
send  delegates.  The  following  named  members  will  repre¬ 
sent  Denver  Typographical  Union  as  delegates:  C.  H. 
Merritt,  T.  C.  Egan,  J.  G.  Brown,  Belle  Lathrop,  G.  E. 
Esterling  and  Richard  Pugh. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Clark,  a  printer  who  has  been  a  resident 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Childs-Drexel  Printers’ 
Home,  at  Colorado  Springs,  vice  Mr.  Schuman,  resigned.  A 
good  many  printers  in  this  section  doubt  the  advisability  of 
change  in  the  management.  H.  Crosby  Ferris. 


EMBOSSING  DIES  MADE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE  writer  devised,  in  October,  1881,  the  following 
method  of  etching  brass  embossing  dies,  which  is 
now  for  the  first  time  published.  The  trouble  in 
photo-engraving  brass  dies  for  embossing  book  covers  and 
other  purposes  is  that  the  mordant  used  is  so  strong, 
and  the  depth  required  so  great,  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  getting  a  coating  on  the  relief  portions  of  the  die  that 
will  protect  them  absolutely  from  the  attacks  of  the  acid 
mordant. 

Further,  the  etching  is  an  intaglio  one  instead  of  relief. 
That  is,  the  black  lines  of  the  design  are  sunk  in  the  brass 
plate,  instead  of  being  left  in  relief  as  in  ordinary  photo¬ 
engraving.  Therefore  the  process  described  here  can  be 
applied  to  etching  on  glass,  steel  or  any  other  surface 
wherein  an  intaglio  result  is  required. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  designer  has  made  his  drawing 
as  usual  in  pen-and-ink  for  reduction.  An  ordinary  photo¬ 
engraver’s  negative  is  made  of  this  drawing  in  reverse.  The 
brass  is  first  cleaned  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash  and 
then  surface-finished  with  willow  charcoal,  as  in  prepar¬ 
ing  zinc.  After  washing  well  under  the  tap,  flow  the  brass 
with  the  following  solution:  Well-beaten  egg  albumen,  1 
ounce  ;  powdered  bichromate  of  ammonium,  25  grains  ;  aqua 
ammonia,  5  drops  ;  water,  8  ounces.  This  solution  should 
be  poured  on  one  corner  and  be  allowed  to  flow  off  the  diag¬ 
onally  opposite  corner,  and  this  operation  repeated  until  the 
solution  has  drained  from  each  of  the  four  corners.  The 
plate  is  then  dried  in  a  darkroom  with  a  gentle  heat,  while 
in  an  almost  vertical  position. 

The  brass  plate  is  now  sensitive  to  light  and  should  be 
exposed  under  the  negative  for  one  minute  in  sunlight  or 
three  or  five  minutes  in  the  shade.  After  which  it  is  taken 
to  the  darkroom,  heated  slightly,  just  to  remove  the  chill, 
and  inked  evenly  and  lightly  with  a  glue  or  leather  roller 


and  any  kind  of  printing  ink.  This  last  is  said  intention¬ 
ally,  for  the  ink  is  not  to  become  part  of  the  acid-resisting 
coating  as  in  other  processes. 

After  the  brass  plate  is  inked,  it  is  laid  for  a  minute  in  a 
tray  of  clean  cold  water,  and  the  inked  surface  rubbed  over 
with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
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Postek  Design  by  E.  B.  Bird. 


ink  readily  leaves  all  portions  of  the  brass  except  where  the 
light  has  acted  through  the  negative.  When  the  plate  has 
been  lightly  rubbed  over  its  entire  surface  with  the  cotton, 
the  design  should  show  as  a  positive  in  black  lines  of  ink 
with  the  bared  brass  as  a  background.  The  plate  is  now 
dried. 

It  might  be  said  here  that,  in  the  finished  die,  the  design, 
now  in  black  ink,  must  be  sunk  in  the  plate,  and  the  problem 
before  us  is  how  to  cover  the  uncovered  brass  with  a  coating 
impervious  to  acid,  and  remove  the  ink  design  so  that  the 
metal  underneath  it  may  be  attacked  by  the  acid. 

This  is  how  it  is  accomplished  :  A  saturated  solution  of 
dragon’s  blood  powder  is  first  made  and  filtered  through 
cotton.  This  is  flowed  on  the  brass  plate  containing  the 
inked  design  and  thoroughly  dried.  Then  it  is  flowed, 
while  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 
This  penetrates  the  dragon’s  blood  coating,  so  that  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton  the  ink  design  can  be  washed  away,  leaving  a 
negative  image  on  the  brass,  which  is  now  ready  for  etching 
with  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  chloride  of  iron  or  the  other 
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mordants  in  use.  When  the  “biting-”  has  proceeded  to  a 
sufficient  depth,  the  plate  can  be  rolled  up  with  a  strong 
etching  ink  and  dusted  with  resin  as  usual. 

Etchers  will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  process,  which 
enables  them  to  make  a  relief,  or  positive,  plate  from  a  posi¬ 
tive  on  paper  or  glass,  and  a  negative,  or  sunken,  design 
from  a  negative. — H.  Horgan  in  Anthony's  Bulletin. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  FROM  BUFFALO  TYPOTHET/E. 

HE  charge  of  “  innocuous  desuetude  ”  except  in  the 
case  of  “  trouble  ”  has  not  been  disproved  by  many  of 
the  local  typothetais  of  America,  but  of  those  which 
have  disproved  the  charge  the  Buffalo  typothetce  stands 
preeminent.  Under  the  management  of  its  capable  and  en¬ 
ergetic  secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Baker,  the  typothetce  fires 
questions  at  the  membership  that  must  keep  the  Buffalo 
employing  printer  a-thinkin’  where  he  is  at.  The  meetings 
of  the  typothetas  are  conducted  on  a  definite  plan  of  action. 
A  line  of  subjects  has  been  selected  for  the  whole  season, 
and  before  each  meeting  a  list  of  questions  is  sent  with  the 
notice  to  each  employing  printer  in  Buffalo,  both  members 
and  non-members.  Each  one  is  asked  to  bring  the  list  and 
answer  the  questions.  The  result  has  been  gratifying  in 
the  interest  aroused,  in  increased  attendance  and  in  prac¬ 
tical  results.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  crystallize  the  opinions  and  suggestions  into  a 
plan  of  action.  Invitation  cards  are  also  issued  to  foremen 
and  heads  of  departments.  The  custom  is  to  meet  and  have 
a  simple  supper  together  at  6:30  p.m.,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  home  after  close  of  business.  President 
E.  R.  Andrews,  of  the  United  Typothetae,  attended  the 
March  meeting,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  plan  that  he 
has  arranged  for  enough  extra  question  lists  to  supply  them 
to  each  local  typothetae  as  fast  as  the  lists  are  issued.  We 
subjoin  the  questions  asked  at  three  recent  meetings  : 

APPRENTICES. 

What  is  your  custom  in  hiring  apprentices  ? 

1.  What  qualifications  do  j-ou  require  in  a  boy  before  selecting  him,  as 

to  his  age,  education,  habits,  etc.? 

2.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  as  to  wages?  How  much  per  week 

to  begin,  and  what  arrangement  as  to  ad  vance  of  wages  ? 

3.  Do  you  hire  for  any  specified  length  of  time  ? 

4.  Do  you  make  any  promises  as  to  teaching  them  the  trade  ? 

About  what  proportion  of  boys  to  journeymen  is  desira¬ 
ble  ? 

Do  you  make  any  arrangements  with  the  foreman  or  older 
journeymen  to  teach  the  boys  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  boys  ever  or  usually  finish  their 
trade  in  your  office  ?  If  not,  why  ? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  this  typothetae 
to  adopt  a  uniform  system  which  should  regulate  the  length 
of  time  for  which  apprentices  should  be  hired,  and  the 
gradation  of  their  pay. 

“RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  MISTAKES  OF  EMPLOYES.” 

What  is  the  custom  in  your  office  regarding  mistakes 
which  require  the  reprinting  of  a  job,  or  loss  in  any  way  ? 

Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  make  careful  inquiry  in 
each  case,  to  place  the  responsibility  or  blame  where  it 
belongs  ? 

Do  you  make  the  careless  workman  pay  the  damage  or 
any  part  of  it?  If  so,  what  part  is  charged  up  to  him  ? 

Do  you  depend  alone  upon  the  moral  effect  of  “  raising 
hades  generally”  when  a  careless  blunder  is  made,  or  do 
you  take  other  measures  likely  to  prove  preventive  and  lead 
to  greater  care  ? 

When  the  responsibility  for  a  careless  blunder  is  placed, 
how  do  you  decide  whether  the  office  will  stand  the  loss,  or 
the  man  who  made  it  ? 

Do  you  ever  discharge  workmen  for  carelessness,  and 
how  many  mistakes  must  he  make  to  get  a  dismissal  ? 


Do  you  have  any  printed  rules  governing  such  matters  ? 
If  so,  bring  copy. 

Do  you  have  any  system  that  shows  you  at  the  end  of  the 
.year  what  “  stupidity  ”  costs,  and  what  percentage  should 
be  added  to  estimates  next  year  to  cover  this  item  ? 

Do  you  think  the  employing  printers  of  Buffalo  could, 
with  advantage,  adopt  a  uniform  set  of  rules  to  govern  such 
matters,  and  strictly  enforce  them  in  every  instance  ? 

If  so,  please  jot  them  down  in  writing  before  coming  to 
the  meeting,  and  after  reading  them,  hand  them  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  special  committee  which  will  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject  and  crystallize  the  opinions  expressed. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

“To  trust  or  not  to  trust?  That  is  the  question.. 

Whether  it  is  better  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  sling’s  and  arrows  of  a  business  failure, 

Or  take  arms  ag’ainst  a  sea  of  dead-beats 
And,  by  opposing-,  end  them.” 

Hamlet  up-to-date ,  by  R.  L.  C. 

Do  you  have  a  definite  understanding  with  your  custom¬ 
ers  as  to  terms  of  payment  ?  If  so,  what  are  your  terms 
usually  ? 

Do  your  regular  terms  mention  an  extra  discount  for 
thirty  days  cash  or  ten  days  cash  ? 

Do  you  require  a  stranger  or  new  customer  to  make  a 
deposit  when  he  leaves  an  order  ?  What  per  cent  ? 

Do  you  make  it  a  practice  to  require  some  security  on  a 
large  account  ? 

In  undertaking  a  large  contract,  do  you  make  any 
arrangements  for  partial  payments  before  the  whole  order 
is  completed  and  delivered  ? 

Do  you  buy  postal  cards  and  stamped  envelopes  for  cus¬ 
tomers  ?  If  so,  what  percentage  do  you  add  to  the  cost  to 
cover  the  loan  of  the  money  ? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  the  typothetas  of 
Buffalo  to  adopt  a  uniform  scheme  of  “  terms  of  payment  ” 
—  and  what  terms  would  you  recommend  ? 

What  day  of  the  month  do  your  bills  become  due  ? 

At  what  time  does  an  account  begin  to  bear  interest  ? 

Do  you  employ  a  collector,  and  what  is  the  usual  per¬ 
centage  paid  for  collecting? 

Do  you  take  this  expense  into  account  when  estimating  ? 

What  further  steps  do  you  take  to  collect  if  personal 
effort  fails  ? 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  keep  a  list  of  “  unde¬ 
sirable  customers,”  the  names  to  be  furnished  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  by  the  members,  and  kept  for  the  use  of  members 
only  ? 

PLEASE  BRING  THESE  QUESTIONS  AND  BE  PREPARED  TO 
ANSWER  THEM  BRIEFLY. 


WHERE  PENNIES  ARE  COINED. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  all  the  minor  coins  of  base 
metal,  such  as  pennies  and  nickels,  are  made  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  mint,  and  that  nearly  100,000,000  pennies  are  coined 
here  every  year.  This  large  number  is  occasioned  byr  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  pennies  are  lost  annually,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  supply.  The 
profit  of  the  government  on  their  manufacture  is  large.  The 
blanks  for  making  them  are  purchased  for  $1  a  thousand 
from  a  Cincinnati  firm  that  produces  them  by  contract. 
Blanks  for  nickels  are  obtained  in  the  same  way,  costing 
Uncle  Sam  only  a  cent  and  a  half  apiece.  Gold  is  coined  in 
Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco.  Not  enough  of  it  comes 
into  the  mint  at  New  Orleans  to  make  the  coinage  of  it 
worth  while.  Gold  pieces  are  the  only  coins  of  the  United 
States  which  are  worth  their  face  value  intrinsically.  A 
double  eagle  contains  $20  worth  of  gold  without  counting 
the  one-tenth  part  copper. — Scientific  Americati. 
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SPECIMENS  FROM  THE  MERRYMOUNT  PRESS. 

F  all  the  specimens  received  at  this  office, 
those  showing'  modernized  old-style 
printing,  from  the  Merrymount  Press, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  of  which  Mr. 
D.  B.  Updike  is  the  proprietor,  are 
among  the  most  prominent.  Among 
other  items  we  note  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Updike  is  the  sole  American 
representative  of  The  Quest.  The  design  of  the  first  page 
of  the  announcement  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  most 
notable  contribution  which  Mr.  Updike  has  made  to  lovers 
of  beautiful  typography  is  shown  in  the  specimen  pages 
and  circular  announcement  of  “The  Altar  Book,”  contain¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  according  to  the  use  of 
the  American  Church,  with  collects,  epistles,  gospels,  etc. 
Mr.  Updike  has  been  somewhat  over  two  years  engaged 
in  the  production  of 
this  work,  which  is 
certainly  an  endur¬ 
ing  testimonial  to 
his  cultivated  taste. 

The  type  was  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for 
the  book,  and  was  set 
at  the  Merrymount 
Press,  while  the 
presswork  was  done 
by  Ue  Vinne.  The 
full -page  illustra¬ 
tions  are  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Anning  Bell,  of 
London,  England, 
and  the  borders  and 
initials  are  by  Mr. 

B.  G.  Goodhue,  of 
Boston,  specimens  of 
whose  work  have  at 
times  appeared  in 
these  pages.  The 
music  in  the  book, 
we  are  informed,  was 
arranged  by  Sir  John 
Stainer,  who  has  edited  Merbecke’s  adaptation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  English  plain  song.  An  interesting  sentence  quoted 
from  an  address  by  Sir  John  Stainer  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
plain  song,  as  sung  in  St.  Paul’s  today,  is,  note  for  note,  the 
music  that  was  heard  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  The  edition  of  “The  Altar  Book”  is  limited  to 
350  copies,  to  be  sold  at  $75  each. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

REVIEW  OF  TYPE  SPECIMENS. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

I  NOTE  only  one  American  novelty  this  month,  and  that 
is  the  patent  self-spacing  fractions  shown  in  your  Feb¬ 
ruary  number,  described  by  you  as  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.  They  are  neat,  pretty  and  ingenious,  but  they 
have  one  obvious  disadvantage  in  practical  use.  I  find  it 
awkward  to  have  to  devote  twenty-two  boxes  to  an  ordinary 
font  of  half-fractions,  but  the  new  series,  unless  I  am  mis¬ 
taken,  will  require  forty. 

The  progress  of  Japan  in  the  graphic  arts  is  as  marvel¬ 
ous  as  in  other  departments.  I  have  No.  2  of  the  specimen 
periodical  of  the  Tokyo  Foundry.  Most  noticeable  are  two- 
color  supplements,  one  typographic  and  the  other  litho¬ 
graphic,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  as  reaching 
the  highest  level  of  their  respective  arts.  In  balance  of 
design,  in  color  harmony  and  in  minute  attention  to  the 


smallest  details,  they  are  unsurpassed  and  are  full  of  sug¬ 
gestion.  The  typographic  example  I  take  to  be  a  sheet 
calendar,  but  as  it  does  not  contain  a  word  of  English,  I 
cannot  be  certain.  Incidentally  it  bears  out  my  contention 
in  previous  articles  that  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  satisfactory  running  borders.  Every 
piece  of  decoration  in  the  shape  of  vignette  or  free  orna¬ 
ment  is  of  native  design  and  in  exquisite  taste,  but  the 
running  borders,  without  exception,  are  of  European  or 
American  origin,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the 
compositor  could  not  find  any  of  Japanese  design  that 
would  produce  equally  good  results.  But  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time.  We  shall  soon,  doubtless,  see  Japanese  com¬ 
binations  rivaling  the  best  that  the  world  can  produce 
elsewhere.  The  lithograph  is,  I  imagine,  the  advertisement 
of  the  foundry  ;  the  design  is  quaint  and  irresistibly  comic. 
A  pink-faced  monkey  has  climbed  on  a  study  table.  In  his 
hand  he  holds  a  reading  glass,  and  is  puzzling  his  sage 
brain  over  the  mystery  of  the  magnified  print.  The  color- 
scheme  is  superb,  a  scarlet  jacket  worn  by  the  animal  sup¬ 
plying  just  the  touch  of  brilliant  positive  color  required  to 
give  strength  to  the  design.  Among  the  original  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  foundry  I  note  a  large  Japanese  font  arranged 
for  two-color  work — a  solid  character  working  in  register 
with  a  bold  open-shaded  font.  How  many  characters  are 
needed  I  cannot  guess,  but  punch-cutting  is  surely  cheap  in 
Japan.  A  script,  of  no  special  excellence  of  design,  is 
recommended  as  being  cast  on  rhomboidal  bodies  —  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  its  defects  as  well  as  its  advantages.  A  sil- 
houtte  series  of  neat  design,  containing  twenty-two  charac¬ 
ters,  is  called  “Ornament  Dashes.”  Dashes  in  Japanese 
are  vertical,  and  these  consist  of  pretty  flowerpots  and 
vegetable  sprays,  capable  of  considerable  variety  of  com¬ 
bination.  Six  pages  are  occupied  with  electro  blocks, 
mostly  sketchy  in  style,  some  very  graceful  and  artistic. 

Messrs.  J.  John  Sohne,  Hamburg,  send  a  four-page  speci¬ 
men  of  an  original  series  entitled  “  Inseraten-Schmuck.” 
As  the  name  implies,  the  designs  are  intended  for  the  heavy 
style  of  ornament  characteristic  of  German  advertising. 
The  full  series  consists  of  six  borders,  and  a  font  of  initials. 
The  borders  are  all  in  the  silhouette  style.  The  first,  on 
6-point  body,  contains  five  characters  —  a  solid  line,  relieved 
by  lozenges  in  white  ;  the  second,  12-point,  six  characters,  is 
a  solid  border  with  white  quatrefoils  where  the  junctions 
occur  ;  the  third  is  a  solid  24-point  border,  with  an  irregular 
and  ragged  waved  design  plowed  through  it ;  the  fourth  is  a 
12-point  ragged-edge  border,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Cleveland  Foundry’s  design.  It  has  six  running-pieces, 
including  12-point  corner,  and  five  large  and  handsome  cor¬ 
ners,  four  with  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  amorets  peeping 
from  the  background.  The  initials,  48-point  body,  are  in 
white  on  black  circles,  with  a  silhouette  spray  outside.  It  is 
a  curious,  and  I  think  a  unique,  feature  of  this  alphabet 
that  the  I  makes  an  excellent  O,  and,  standing  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  would  almost  certainly  be  mistaken 
for  that  letter.  Three  pages  of  the  sheet  are  occupied  with 
examples  of  the  designs  in  actual  use,  and  they  are  decid¬ 
edly  very  effective,  the  24-point  border  being  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  an  artistic  success  this  design  does  not  equal 
the  “Universal  Vignettes”  lately  produced  by  the  same 
house;  but  it  is  adapted  to  a  different  class  of  work.  In 
gold  and  colors  it  could  be  used  with  fine  effect. 

The  Krebs  Foundry’s  Typographische  Neuigkeiten 
(Frankfurt-on-the-Main)  is  always  welcome.  No.  14,  just 
received,  however,  contains  little  that  I  have  not  already 
noted  in  this  column.  The  original  and  charming  book 
series,  “Renata,”  is  again  shown  with  fine  effect,  and  is 
completed  by  the  addition  of  an  equally  choice  “  Renata- 
Cursiv,”  or  italic.  Two  sizes  only,  8-point  and  10-point,  are 
as  yet  shown  ;  but  the  letter  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with 
wide  appreciation,  and  larger  and  smaller  sizes  may  be 
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expected.  A  10-point  German  face  of  “  Selbstausschlies- 
sende,”  or  “  self-spacing  ”  type,  is  shown.  There  being  six 
widths  of  letter,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  units.  The  merit  of  the 
invention  is  honorably  ascribed  to  Mr.  L.  B.  Benton,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  a  brief  history  is  given.  The  clear  and  beau¬ 
tiful  face  of  the  type  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
hold  that  systematic  set  distorts  the  design. 


PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

An  Invitation. —  Again  we  earnestly  request  proofread¬ 
ers,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters,  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertinent  to  this  department. 
The  department  is  intended  for  expression  of  general  opin¬ 
ion  quite  as  much  as  for  its  editor’s  opinions,  or  rather  more 
so.  Of  course,  the  editor’s  answer  to  questions  must  give 
only  his  opinion,  but  that  will  always  express  the  result  of 
careful  consideration  on  his  part. 

Shall  we  not  hear  from  many  more 
than  those  who  have  yet  written  ? 

A  Typical  Hasty  Conclusion. — 

In  a  list  of  variant  spellings,  care¬ 
fully  prepared,  showing  the  differ¬ 
ences  found  in  four  dictionaries, 
buxina  is  given  as  Worcester’s  form 
of  the  word  given  as  buxine  and 
buxin  in  the  other  three  works.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  maker  of  the  list  under¬ 
stood  that  Worcester  preferred  the 
form  stated  to  be  his  choice,  but  the 
dictionary  does  not  warrant  such  an 
understanding.  The  substance  was 
first  named  with  the  Latin  (or  New 
Latin)  word,  which  afterward  as¬ 
sumed  the  English  form,  and  this 
fact  is  stated  in  effect  in  all  the 
dictionaries.  Worcester  places  the 
Latin  form  first,  not  as  indicating 
a  preference  in  spelling,  but  because 
it  belongs  there  alyihabetically,  and 
possibly  also  because  of  its  histor¬ 
ical  precedence.  Moreover,  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  italic  letters,  as  a  foreign 
word,  and  the  only  spelling  that  is 
Worcester’s  as  an  English  word  is 
buxine.  Proofreaders  should  be  very 
cautious  in  such  matters  as  this,  as 
there  are  many  instances  in  which 
the  dictionaries  do  not  express  ab¬ 
solute  choice  of  spelling,  mainly 
because  it  frequently  happens  that 
there  is  no  absolute  choice.  Another 
word  in  the  list  mentioned  is  taught, 
given  as  Worcester’s  spelling  of 
what  the  other  lexicographers  spell 
taut,  meaning  tight.  Worcester’s  dic¬ 
tionary  has  each  spelling  entered 
and  defined  in  its  place,  though  with 
more  definition  of  taught  than  of  taut, 
and  with  a  reference  from  the  latter 
to  the  former.  Taid  is  the  form  now 
universally  used,  even  by  those  who 
generally  follow  Worcester  closely, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 


will  be  the  form  of  the  word  fully  defined  in  the  new 
Worcester  now  being  made.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
work  as  the  list  criticised  is  not  done  more  thoughtfully. 

Per  Cent. —  Mr.  Arthur  Thompson  Garrett,  Chicago, 
protests  as  follows  :  “  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Inland 
Printer  for  some  time,  and,  being  a  proofreader,  I  of  course 
take  great  interest  in  that  department.  In  the  April  number 
I  notice  the  statement  by  Mr.  Teall  in  his  article  on  punctu¬ 
ation  that  many  printers  use  the  word  per  cent  without  the 
period,  but  ‘nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  an  abbrevia¬ 
tion.’  This  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  had  a  ‘  scrap  ’  in  sev¬ 
eral  shops,  and  so  far  I  have  come  out  victorious.  I  do  not 
consider  the  word  an  abbreviation,  and  think  the  omission  of 
the  period  proper.  The  reason  is  clear.  In  reading  when 
we  come  to  an  abbreviation  we  always  pronounce  the  full 
word.  Thus  when  we  say  ‘Gen.  Grant  was  a  brave  man,’ 
we  pronounce  the  full  word  General,  although  it  is  printed 
Gen.  In  the  case  of  per  cent  we  do  not  do  this.  The  word 
has  been  in  use  so  long  that  it  stands  out  separate  from  the 
Latin  per  centum  and  has  become  a  new  word,  a  derivation 
from  the  original.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  using  the 
period  after  per  cent  than  there  is  after  cent,  a  word  from 
the  same  source.  I  hold  that  per  cent  is  not  an  abbreviation, 
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but  a  derivation,  and  the  period  is  not  only  useless,  but 
incorrect.”  Answer. —  This  is,  of  course,  the  argument  of 
all  who  use  the  incorrect  form,  namely,  that  without  a 
period.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  treating  per  cent, 
as  an  abbreviation  than  the  only  one  Mr.  Garrett  and  others 
have  probably  thought  of,  the  reason  offered  against  it  might 
be  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  per  cent,  is  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  per  centum,  and  this  “cent.”  is  not  “a  derivation 
from  the  original,”  and  not  an  English  word.  Many  people 
use  the  Latin  word  “  per  ”  with  English  words,  but  it  is  not 
proper,  according  to  language  principle,  to  do  so.  We 
should  not  say  per  year,  but  per  annum  or  a  year.  We 
could  not  say  “  a  cent”  for  per  cent.,  because  the  expression 
needs  to  be  distinguished  as  having  the  Latin  meaning. 
Distinction  is  made  in  speech  by  using  a  representative  of 
the  Latin  phrase,  and  distinction  in  written  form,  by  means 
of  a  period,  is  just  as  necessary.  Per  cent,  does  not  mean 
“for  each  thing  called  a  cent,”  as  the  coin,  for  instance,  but 
“for  each  hundred,”  and  the  word  that  means  a  hundred  is 
centum,  not  cent.  The  period  is  very  useful,  and  its  omis¬ 
sion  is  incorrect.  These  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  although 
the  error  is  so  common.  Mr.  Garrett  cannot  “come  out  vic¬ 
torious  ”  in  this  matter  against  those  who  are  most  truly 
reasonable. 

Compound  Words  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. —  A 
few  months  ago  the  following  sentence  was  printed  in  the 
Proofsheet ,  in  an  article  criticising  the  Standard  Dictionary’s 
compound  words  :  “  Had  Mr.  Teall  been  content,  in  this  part 
of  the  work,  to  respect  long-established  usage  —  which  he  so 
often  violates  —  his  work  would  have  met  with  little  criti¬ 
cism.”  One  would  know  better  what  to  say  in  answer  to 
this  if  some  of  the  violations  were  specified,  if  it  really 
called  for  an  answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  this  par¬ 
agraph  is  not  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  criticism,  which 
is  quoted  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject.  It  brings 
forward  the  point  of  most  importance  in  deciding  a  plan  for 
the  lhaking  of  a  dictionary.  Every  dictionary  poses  as  a 
record  of  the  language  as  it  is,  and  without  making  an 
exception  of  compound  words.  How  is  usage  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  matter  ?  This  was  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  confronted  the  editors  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
so  anxious  were  they  to  secure  the  most  acceptable  and  most 
reasonable  answer  that  they  sent  circulars  to  hundreds  of 
scholars,  the  world  over,  asking  their  opinions.  One  county 
superintendent  of  schools  wrote,  “Ido  not  know  anything 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  one  does.”  Another  per¬ 
son  wrote,  “I  always  use  a  hyphen  whenever  two  words  are 
to  be  written  as  one,”  violating  his  rule  even  in  its  statement, 
by  writing  when  and  ever  as  one,  without  a  hyphen.  There 
are  many  people  who  think  they  do  know,  and  almost  every 
one  of  them  has  a  knowledge  that  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  any  one  else,  so  that  it  is  truly  impossible  for  one  to 
make  a  list  of  all  terms  of  the  kind  in  question  without  vio¬ 
lating  what  some  other  one  will  think  is  long-established 
usage.  Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  having  received  about 
five  hundred  letters  about  compound  words,  embodying 
every  possible  phase  of  opinion,  but  mainly  giving  no  real 
opinion,  were  impressed  favorably  by  the  reading  of  a  book 
that  proved  unmistakably  that  its  author  had  studied  the 
subject  more  closely  than  any  other  writer  had,  and  its 
writer  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  that  department  of 
their  work.  While  it  is  true  that  compounds  are  printed  in 
every  conceivable  form,  it  must  undoubtedly  also  be  true 
that  in  most  cases  there  is  a  reasonable  choice  of  form.  The 
dictionary,  at  any  rate,  must  make  a  choice  in  every  instance, 
and  it  was  decided  that  some  principle  must  be  applied  as 
far  as  possible  to  avoid  such  absurd  inconsistency  as  that  of 
the  Webster’s  International  in  giving  countitigroom,  draw- 
ing-room  and  dressing  room.  Surely  no  careful  printer 
would  have  these  three  in  the  same  work  in  three  different 
forms.  It  is  simply  disgraceful  to  have  them  so  in  a  dic¬ 


tionary.  They  are  of  exactly  the  same  grammatical  nature, 
and  so  are  all  other  terms  that  are  made  in  the  same  way. 
Every  term  of  the  kind  has  the  same  form  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary  that  every  other  one  has,  and  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  truly  long-established  usage  is  violated  in  any  one  of 
them.  If  good  literature  —  not  newspapers  —  could  be  ran¬ 
sacked  and  all  such  terms  brought  together  as  found,  the 
hyphened  forms  would  certainly  outnumber  the  others. 
Thus  usage,  as  far  as  any  one  use  prevails,  would  be  proved 
to  have  been  followed,  and  not  violated.  Particular  words 
do  not  suggest  themselves  readily  as  being  subject  to  the 
criticism  as  to  violation  of  usage.  Specific  answer  could  be 
better  made  if  words  had  been  specified  by  the  critic.  Cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  names,  however,  may  include  some  of  those 
intended.  For  instance,  names  of  fishes,  ending  with  fish. 
Many  such  names  are  often  printed  as  two  words,  while 
many  others  are  often  made  one  word.  The  only  work  the 
writer  has  ever  seen  that  has  adopted  one  form  for  all  of 
them  had  a  large  index,  in  which  every  one  of  these  names 
had  a  hyphen,  although  it  had  names  of  birds  in  three 
forms,  as  blackbird ,  blue-bird  and  red  bird.  Can  any  reason¬ 
able  objection  be  offered  against  systematizing  these  names  ? 
Such  systematizing  seems  to  recommend  itself  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  without  changing 
some  forms  that  are  so  familiar  to  some  people  as  to  seem 
unquestionably  established  in  usage  ;  and  the  special  words 
liable  to  such  objection  would  differ  greatly  with  different 
critics.  Nevertheless,  systematizing  was  the  only  possible 
method  in  making  the  best  record,  and  the  Standard  gives 
everjr  two-syllabled  jtfs^-name  as  one  continuous  word,  and 
every  longer  one  (except  cuttlefish  and  silverfish )  with  a 
hyphen.  The  same  or  nearly  similar  reasoning  is  applied 
elsewhere,  as  far  as  possible  without  violation  of  really 
established  good  usage  (which  is  never  knowingly  violated 
in  the  work).  Thus,  the  Standard  uses  the  hyphen  in  nearly 
all  words  like  hare' s-tail  as  the  name  of  a  plant,  making 
exceptions  in  favor  of  solidifying  where  the  close  form  is 
really  established,  as  in  sheepshead  for  a  fish.  The  Inter¬ 
national  has  these  names  in  three  forms,  as  goat's  bane, 
dog's-bane  and  wolfsbane ,  and  all  three  forms  are  used  in 
literature  ;  but  the  differences  in  practice  are  not  the  same 
as  those  in  this  dictionary.  Even  the  International  Diction¬ 
ary  uses  the  same  form  for  each  one  of  a  series  of  such 
names.  Each  one  with  lion's  as  its  first  element  is  given  as 
two  words,  and  each  one  with  hare's  has  a  hyphen.  No  pos¬ 
sible  reason  can  be  given  against  adopting  one  form  all 
through,  with  the  exception  noted  above.  No  real  reason 
has  ever  been  stated  in  opposition  to  the  forms  adopted  in 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  either  in  specific  instances  or  with 
reference  to  the  whole  work. 


IN  GOOD  COMPANY. 

It  has  been  said,  I  believe,  that  a  man  who  had  the  Holy 
Bible,  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Webster’s  Una¬ 
bridged  Dictionary,  possessed  a  complete  library.  I  agree 
with  him,  if  he  will  add  The  Inland  Printer.  I  would  be 
lost  without  the  monthly  visits  of  your  invaluable  journal. 
The  advertising  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer  are  far 
more  interesting  than  the  body  of  many  magazines.  Of 
course  I  want  it,  and  must  have  it,  even  if  I  am  compelled  to 
cut  off  at  other  points  to  pay  for  it. —  William  N.  Grubb, 
Proprietor  The  Old  Dominioti  Steam  Stamp  Woi'ks,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia. 


The  man  who  thinks  all  the  time  and  never  acts  is  a 
stick.  He  is  too  sleepy  to  succeed.  The  man  who  acts  all 
the  time  and  never  thinks  is  a  plodder.  He  does  what  oth¬ 
ers  tell  him,  but  does  nothing  that  he  tells  himself.  The 
successful  man  not  only  thinks  all  the  time,  but  backs  up 
his  thinking  with  acting  all  the  time. — Mumeapolis  Bulletin, 
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THE  NATIVITY  OF  OUR  LORD,  OR  THE  BIRTHDAY 
OF  CHRIST,  COMMONLY  CALLED  CHRISTMASSY. 
THE  COLLECT. 

LMIGHTY  God,  who  hast  given  us  thy 
only 'begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon 
him,  and  as  at  this  time  to  be  bom  of  a  pure 
virgin;  Grant  that  we  being  regenerate,  and 
made  thy  children  by  adoption  and  grace, 
may  daily  be  renewed  by  thy  Holy  Spirit ; 
through  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, who 
liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee  and  the  same 
Spirit  ever,  one  God,  world  without  end. 

THE  EPISTLE.  Heb.  i.  1.  Amen' 


m 


D,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  pro' 
phets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things, 
by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds;  \yho  being 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image 
of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  being  made  so 
much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said 
he  at  any  time.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ? 
And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a  Son  ? 
And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  firstbegotten  into  the  world, 
jhe  saith.  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him.  And  of  the  an' 
Igels  he  saith.  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame 
jof  fire.  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever :  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom.  Thou 
hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity;  therefore  God,  even 
Ithy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fel' 
lows.  And,  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands:  they  shall 
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Decorative  Work  by  B.  G.  Goodhue,  in  the  “Altar  Book,”  published  by  D.  B.  Updike. 

(See  page  188.) 


PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

Electricity  in  Paper. —  B.  &  R.,  of  Wellsboro,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  say  :  “  We  are  greatly  troubled  with  frictional  elec¬ 
tricity  in  working  our  newspaper.  Of  course  we  know  we 
can  cure  the  trouble  by  wetting  the  paper  ;  but  that  kills  it. 
Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?”  Answer. —  The  electricity 
will  vanish  with  warm  weather.  We  have  given  this  matter 
attention  in  detail  in  former  issues,  which  are  worth  look¬ 
ing  up. 

Wants  an  Inexpensive  Method  for  Making  Emboss¬ 
ing  Dies. —  C.  M.  K.,  of  Galion,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know  “  if 
there  is  any  simple,  inexpensive,  method  for  making  emboss¬ 
ing  dies  —  a  method  which  would  be  practicable  in  a 
country  office.”  Answer. —  There  is  no  especially  easy  or 
inexpensive  way  to  do  embossing  until  the  practical  routine 
of  the  process  has  been  acquired.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
then  the  country  would  be  “flooded”  with  such  work  and 
its  novelty  lost.  The  proper  way  is  to  study  the  rules  laid 


down  by  those  who  have  been  over 
the  experimental  field,  and  who  have 
made  a  success  of  this  branch  of  the 
art.  After  this  has  been  done,  and 
you  have  acquired  skill  in  doing  good 
embossed  work,  cheaper  and  simpler 
methods  may  suggest  themselves  to 
you.  Those  who  have  made  emboss¬ 
ing  a  study  are  not  anxious  to  im¬ 
part  more  than  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples.  By  reading  the  advertisements 
in  this  journal  you  can  learn  the 
address  of  those  who  publicly  cater 
to  embossing,  and  how  to  do  it.  “  Em¬ 
bossing  Made  Easy”  is  a  valuable 
work  to  begin  with. 

Wants  an  Article  on  Color 
Process  Printing.  —  E.  D.  E.,  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  writes:  “In  The 
Inland  Printer  I  read  an  article 
entitled  ‘  Equipment  for  Process  En¬ 
graving.’  Could  you  supply  us  an 
article  on  ‘  Process  Printing'  ?  as  this 
applies  to  inks  employed  ;  brilliancy 
in  all  colors  ;  must  each  color  be  dry 
before  the  others  are  printed,  etc. 
We  will  be  pleased,  and  many  others, 
if  you  will  spare  space  to  give  us  the 
modus  operandi."  Answer. — As  soon 
as  Mr.  William  J.  Kelly  gets  through 
his  instructive  article  on  “  Sugges¬ 
tions  Regarding  Colors,”  he  will 
doubtless  favor  our  readers  with  an 
article  on  this  subject. 

Don’t  Use  Rubber  Bands  on 
Copper  Half-Tones.  —  Mr.  R.  H. 
Pfenning,  of  Chicago,  writes:  “I 
have  this  day  sent  you  a  specimen  of 
half-tone  presswork.  To  the  stripe  in 
one  of  the  engravings  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention.  This  mark  was  caused 
by  having  a  rubber  band  strung 
around  it  while  it  was  stored  away 
for  some  time  by  the  owner.  The 
constant  pressure  of  the  rubber,  and 
the  acid  from  the  copper  plate,  dur¬ 
ing  its  storage,  has  had  the  result  of  eating  its  way  into  the 
face  of  the  engraving.”  This  is  timely  warning  to  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  electros  or  copper-plate  half-tones 
not  to  pack  these  with  rubber  bands  around  them  to  hold 
on  the  paper  wrapping  which  is  intended  to  protect  the 
engraving. 

How  Long  Should  Rollers  Last. — E.  H.  C.,  of  Em- 
lenton,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “To  settle  a  dispute  about 
keeping  newspaper  rollers  in  proper  shape  —  that  is  with 
proper  suction  —  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  you  for  your 
idea  on  the  matter.  Please  say  how  long  rollers  should  last 
when  they  are  used  but  three  hours  during  one  day  of  each 
week.”  Answer. —  If  a  set  of  composition  rollers  are  made 
of  fresh  material  —  that  is  composition  made  from  pure 
stock,  and  not  from  old  composition,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case — and  kept  in  a  suitable  receptacle  where  dust  and 
unnecessary  exposure  are  avoided,  they  should  last  from  the 
ringing  in  of  the  new  jrear  until  its  demise ;  but  the  rollers 
must  have  proper  care,  by  which  is  meant  that  they  should 
be  put  away  with  a  full  coat  of  news  ink,  into  which  a  little 
machine  oil  has  been  mixed,  and  this  coat  of  ink  should  be 
wiped  off  the  face  of  each  roller  with  a  dry  cotton  rag  and 
then  sponged  off  *with  a  little  weak  lye  a  few  minutes  before 
use.  If  the  rollers  are  made  of  glue  and  molasses  (old-style) 
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composition,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  close-fitting-  box  con¬ 
taining  moistened  sawdust  or  a  flat  dish  partly  filled  with 
clean  water.  If  “  patent  ”  composition  (that  is  material  in 
which  glycerine  is  one  of  its  ingredients)  is  used  in  making 
the  rollers,  then  the  rollers  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  where  considerable  dry  air  can  reach  them.  In  either 
case  apply  the  coat  of  ink,  as  suggested  when  putting  them 
away,  and  wash  off  similarly.  Do  not  use  strong  lye  nor 
benzine  on  such  rollers,  and  they  will  surprise  you  by  their 
longevity. 

Wants  a  Book  on  Presswork  and  Stereotyping. — 
W.  P.,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  writes  :  “  Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  title  of  the  best  work  on  newspaper  press- 
work  and  stereotyping,  and  where  obtainable  ?  ”  Answer. 

-No  book  has  been  published  on  this  compound  subject. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  the  practical  methods  of 
stereotypy,  as  these  relate  to  newspaper  work,  have  not 
been  printorially  made  known  in  the  way  of  a  manual ;  but 
the  builders  of  stereotyping  machinery,  such  as  Walter  Scott 
&  Co.,  C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  the  Campbell  Press  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  etc.,  have  printed  instructions,  covering 
the  manipulation  and  operations  of  their  machines,  which 
contain  many  good  points  in  the  way  of  practicability. 
Kelly’s  Manual,  entitled  “Presswork,”  may  aid  you  in 
presswork.  This  work  can  be  obtained  from  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 

To  Stop  “  Blurring.” — E.  J.  M.,  of  Danville,  Virginia, 
says  :  “  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  job  printed  in  copying  ink, 
and  which  shows  two  of  the  long  single  down  rules  blurred. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  remedy  it  ?  My  press  was  as  clean 
as  it  could  be.  I  have  the  same  trouble  very  often.”  Answer. 
—  Our  correspondent  has  sent  us  a  printed  sheet  9  by  17 
inches,  which  has  a  narrow  heading  running  the  narrow 
way,  with  fifteen  brass  rule  lines  running  down  the  sheet  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  bottom.  He  has  not  informed  us 
whether  the  job  was  printed  on  a  platen  or  on  a  cylinder 
press.  He  ought  to  have  done  this.  If  the  printing  was 
done  on  a  cylinder  machine,  the  blurring  can  be  prevented 
by  drawing  the  steel  bands  a  trifle  tighter  (to  the  cylinder) 
in  the  middle  of  the  sheet  than  on  the  ends;  or  by  making 
a  light  “cushion”  of  stiff  paper  or  medium  (bent)  thick 
cardboard,  cut  in  narrow  strips,  and  securely  paste  them  on 
the  tympan  —  one  on  each  side  of  the  rules,  about  a  couple  of 
picas  from  the  face  of  the  rule  impression.  This  will  keep 
the  sheet  from  having  too  much  play  between  the  rules  and 
in  this  way  escape  the  chance  of  blurring.  If  this  job  was 
run  off  on  a  platen  press,  the  form  might  have  been  turned 
so  that  the  open  end  would  be  fed  down  to  the  gauge  pins, 
and  projections  of  thin  brass  rule  inserted  in  the  tympan 
clamps,  that  would  keep  the  sheet  from  “dipping”  between 
the  rules.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  brass  rule  pro¬ 
jections,  slices  of  cork,  about  a  pica  in  thickness,  may  be 
securely  pasted  on  the  ends  of  these.  Another  way  to  over¬ 
come  blurring  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  is  to  make  a 
frisket  for  the  form,  by  pasting  a  strong  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  grippers  —  extending  these  as  far  as  practicable — and 
taking  an  impression  of  the  form  on  this  frisket;  then  cut 
out  the  printed  portions,  and  leave  the  balance  of  the  sheet 
to  act  as  a  shield.  Sometimes  blurring  can  be  avoided  if 
the  rules  are  made  ready  so  as  to  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
type,  or  the  head  and  foot  of  a  form. 


THOUGHT  SOMETHING  WAS  WRONG. 

We  inclose  herewith  $2  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
The  Inland  Printer.  Please  commence  with  the  March, 
1896,  number.  Our  name  was  dropped  ffom  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  about  two  }rears  ago,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
worrying  along  without  your  paper,  but  find  we  cannot  get 
along  without  it. — Plowman  Publishing  Company ,  Moline , 
Illinois. 


BRIMMING  OVER  WITH  GOOD  THINGS. 

Your  last  issue  is  brimming  over  with  good  things  for 
the  printer.  I  consider  The  Inland  Printer  as  essential 
nowadays  as  old-style  type  faces  for  the  artist  jobber. — 
D.  B.  Landis ,  Proprietor  Pluck  Art  Printery,  Lancaster , 
Pennsylvania. 


AMONG  THE  PRINTER-POETS. 

The  printer-poets  are  pluming  themselves  for  poetic 
flights  as  spring  advances,  and  taking  a  few  essaying 
wheels  in  the  higher  ether.  Here  are  two  specimens ; 
others  may  follow  : 

“A  FIVE-COLUMN  TOWN.” 

One  stormy  day  in  winter, 

A  weary,  hungry  printer 
Tramped  into  town  clad  in  clothes 
That  were  all  tattered. 

His  hat  was  worn  and  battered, 

And  his  shoes  were  yawning  at  their  toes. 

At  a  free  lunch  stand  we  found  him  ; 

A  crowd  had  gathered  round  him. 

And  we  listened  while  he  told  the  story  of  his  life. 
“Money,”  said  he,  “I’ve  none  — 

Friends  —  I  haven’t  one; 

I  am  homeless  in  this  dreary  world  of  strife. 

I  have  tramped  this  land  all  o’er, 

I’ve  been  turned  from  many  a  door. 

And  treated  as  if  I  were  a  good-for-nothing  scamp. 

But  I  am  nothing  of  the  kind, 

And  before  I’m  through  you’ll  find 
I’m  something  more  than  just  a  common  tramp. 

’Twas  not  many  years  ago, 

A  way  out  in  Idaho, 

I  owned  a  bank  and  fast  horses  by  the  score; 

I  had  friends  on  every  hand, 

I  was  known  throughout  the  land, 

And  my  name  in  gold  was  fastened  on  my  door. 

But  here  I  am  today, 

Man}-  miles  away 

From  the  scene  where  my  golden  ship  went  down. 

I  lost  my  fame  and  wealth, 

My  happiness  and  health. 

For  I  ran  a  ten-column  paper  in  a  five-column  town. 
Anderson,  Indiana.  J.  A.  Wertz. 

NO  KICKERS  THERE. 

I  hope  to  gain  the  realms  above 
When  I  lie  down  and  die, 

I  feel  that  choirs  all  clad  in  white 
Will  greet  my  wandering  eye. 

I  know  that  I'll  be  free  from  pain 
In  that  sphere  so  free  from  care, 

For  angels  tell  me  in  my  sleep 
“There  are  no  kickers  there.” 

And  when  the  celestial  editor 
Tells  me  my  pen  to  shove 
To  fill  up  twenty  columns  space, 

My  assignment  will  be  “  Love.” 

And  when  I’ve  reached  my  “30” 

His  hair  he  will  not  tear, 

Because  that  don’t  go,  up  above, 

“  There  are  no  kickers  there.” 

And  if  he  keeps  me  out  all  night 
(In  fierce  snowstorms  or  rain) 

To  scoop  that  other  fellow, 

He  will  not  cause  me  pain 
If  empty  handed  I  come  back, 

But  instead  a  smile  he’ll  wear 
And  double  up  my  salary, 

“For  there  are  no  kickers  there.” 

And  if  celestials  try  to  free 

The  church  debt  with  a  fair 
And  I  help  with  half  a  column 
The  dear  people  to  ensnare, 

I  know  that  I’ll  be  safe  from  roasts, 

Where  all  is  joy  and  peace  and  love ; 

For,  glory  to  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

There  are  no  kickers  up  above. 

Pontiac,  Illinois.  J.  K.  Sanders, 
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ON  THE  SETTING  OF  ADS. 

COMPOSITORS  who  put  advertising  matter  into  type 
should  study  the  principles  of  advertising,  so  far  as 
it  is  affected  by  the  use  of  type  —  and  that  is  a  most 
important  part  of  the  power  and  usefulness  of  advertising. 

A  compositor  who  has  the  proper  idea  of  the  force  of 
type,  and  some  notion  of  the  object  of  advertising,  can  not 
only  make  himself  a  very  efficient  aid  to  the  advertiser,  but 
can  build  up  for  himself  a  reputation  that  will  be  valuable 
to  himself. 

Advertisers  in  general  know  but  little  about  type.  They 
write  their  copy  to  bring  out  certain  facts  and  features 
regarding  their  business  that  they  wish  the  public  to  take 
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I  AT  76TH  STREET  AND  3D  AVENUE.! 

+  Overstocked  Ware  rooms 

•  Compel  Us  to  Make  a  General  Reduction  in  Prices. 

1  Furniture,  Carpets,  Oilcloths,  Bedding,  Etc. 

+  EVERYTHING  FOR  HOUSEKEEPING. 

•  Curtains,  Portieres,  Baby  Carriages,  Clocks,  Crockery, 

2  Tinware,  Stoves,  Refrigerators. 

+  LOWEST  PRICES.  BEST  QUALITIES,  w 

%  LIBERAL  CREDIT  SYSTEM.  + 

|J.  BAUHANN  &  BRO.,? 

±  1313-1315  THIRD  AVE..  BET.  75TH  AND  76TH  STS.  f 

+  ELEVATED  RAILROAD  7GTH  ST.  STATION.  3D  AVE.  CABLE  CARS,  m 
1  OPEN  SATURDAYS  UNTIL  10  P.  M.  J 
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Original  Advertisement  in  Daily  Paper. 


notice  of,  and  its  construction  generally  suggests  to  the 
compositor  the  use  of  a  great  many  display  lines.  When 
this  suggestion  is  carried  into  type,  the  general  effect  is 
usually  a  blur  upon  the  readers’  sensibilities.  Nothing 
appeals  spontaneously  to  the  eye,  and  the  advertisement 
fails  of  the  chief  office  of  advertising,  which  is  to  attract  the 
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The  Same  Advertisement  Reset. 

attention  of  readers  who  make  no  conscious  effort  to  observe 
the  advertising  columns. 

This  is  a  proposition  that  brings  up  a  line  of  difficulties 
that  are  often  regarded  as  too  great  to  be  successfully  coped 
with.  The}'  do  in  many  cases  make  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  of  benefit  to  the  advertiser,  and  then  may  be 
yielded  to.  There  are  advertisers  who  labor  zealously  and 
successfully  to  render  their  efforts  nugatory  and  squander 
the  money  they  expend.  For  such,  there  is  no  relief  in  the 
composing  room. 

But  there  are  many  advertisers  who  depend  upon  the 
compositor  to  give  every  advertisement  its  typographic  char¬ 
acter,  and  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  reasonable  changes 
and  variations. 

When  the  compositor  gets  this  sort  of  copy  he  can  do  a 
great  deal  by  applying  to  his  work  some  ideas  that  tend  to 
illustrate  the  new  spirit  that  has  begun  to  make  itself 
dominant  in  the  advertising  business.  Every  advertise¬ 
ment  has  within  it  an  idea  that  is  vital  to  its  usefulness. 


To  discover  this  idea,  and  express  it  in  type  —  or  so  suggest 
it  that  the  reader  will  find  its  force —  is  the  highest  office  of 
the  advertisement  compositor. 

There  are  many  elements  that  enter  into  this  appreciation 
of  the  type  language  of  advertisements,  but  if  it  is  always 
kept  in  mind  that  the  chief  office  of  an  advertisement  is  to 
lodge  a  suggestion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  way  will  be 
often  made  plain  to  give  an  advertisement  a  character  and  a 
value  that  will  make  it  distinctive,  and  enable  it  to  fulfill  its 
true  mission  much  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  were  it 
to  be  set  in  the  perfunctory  manner  its  original  construction 
suggests. 

By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  compositors  should  change 
copy,  to  alter  its  sense,  or  ever  to  alter  its  wording;  but 
that  in  laying  out  the  display,  particular  thought  be  given 
to  giving  it  a  character  that  will  convey  to  the  newspaper 
reader  an  idea,  without  conscious  attention  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment. 

To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  set  the  matter 
in  plain  type  inclosed  by  a  border,  or  to  set  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  in  small  body  type  in  order  to  leave  the  space  for  one 
striking  line  with  a  field  of  white  space  to  intensify  its 
effect. 

The  appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  proof  is  no  sure 
guide  for  estimating  its  strength  in  the  printed  page, 
because  in  the  paper  the  news  matter  and  the  other  adver¬ 
tising  constitute  an  environment  very  different  from  the  field 
of  white  paper  the  proof  slip  furnishes.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  to  allow  for.  Many  an  advertisement  which 
presents  a  strong  and  original  appearance  in  proof  flattens 
and  becomes  featureless  in  the  type  page,  simply  because 
the  environment  was  not  considered  when  it  was  planned. 

To  illustrate  and  enforce  this  idea,  we  will  take  an  adver¬ 
tisement,  almost  at  random,  from  a  daily  paper,  and  reset  it 
according  to  the  principle  here  laid  down.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  has  been  labored  over  by  some  compositor,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  emphasize  each  idea  in  the  copy.  The 
result  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  read, 
and  its  appearance  to  the  eye  at  the  first  glance  is  repellant. 
It  should  attract,  and  it  might  have  been  set  to  attract  with 
less  expenditure  of  time  and  less  study.  We  present  the 
same  advertisement  greatly  simplified,  and  we  think  greatly 
strengthened.  It  is  certainly  much  easier  to  set  this  way 
than  in  the  original  form,  a  much  handsomer  feature  of  a 
newspaper  page,  and  much  more  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  rapid  reader. — Newspaperdom. 


COL.  A.  K.  McCLURE’S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER. 

In  1846  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  established  his  first  newspa¬ 
per.  It  was  a  Whig  organ  and  was  called  the  Juniata  Senti¬ 
nel,  published  at  Mifflintown,  this  state,  says  the  Perry 
county  (Pa.)  Freeman.  The  venture  was  successful  under 
McClure’s  management  and  the  paper  was  influential  in 
Whig  circles  in  Pennsylvania.  The  following  letter  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  great  journalist’s 
initial  step  in  his  newspaper  career  : 

Mifflintown,  November  14,  1846. 
"John  A.  Baker,  Esq.,  Bloomfield,  Perry  county,  Pennsylvania  : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  my  material,  and  it  is  nowon 
the  way  here.  J.  Mattus  purchased  it.  He  got  long  primer  type  at  25 
and  brevier  at  32  cents.  It  had  never  been  used  for  printing,  but  had 
been  used  for  stereotyping.  He  found  difficulty  in  finding  a  press  second¬ 
hand  and  for  sale  and  the  great  probability  is  that  a  new  one  is  on  the  way. 
This  I  did  not  like,  but  it  seems  to  be  unavoidable.  The  material  complete, 
cases  included,  will  cost  $500.  I  suppose,  however,  that  it  will  print  a  very 
respectable  paper.  Mr.  Pollock  sent  on  his  proposal  to  furnish  paper  at  $2.75 
per  ream.  I  sent  on  for  three  bundles,  and  if  he  deals  right  and  sends  me  as 
good  paper  as  the  article  you  showed  me  I  will  continue,  of  course,  to  patron¬ 
ize  him.  My  list  now  lies  before  me  and  contains  four  hundred  and  eight 
good  names,  and  what  is  to  come  in  yet  will  increase  it  perhaps  a  little  over 
one  hundred.  I  think  the  business  will  pay,  at  least  after  once  fairly 
started.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  Truly,  A.  K.  McClure. 
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BY  DEN. 

THE  two  portraits  given  in  this  number,  one  of  Sarony, 
the  distinguished  New  York  artist,  and  the  other  of 
“Amber,”  the  well-known  authoress,  are  from  the 
pen  of  Isaac  Morgan,  a  young  man  of  immense  promise,  the 
groundwork  of  whose  art  education  was  laid  at  the  St.  Louis 

School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
whose  experience  in 
work  for  reproduction 
lias  been  limited  to  what 
he  has  done  in  pen  and 
ink  for  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  during  the  last 
two  years.  He  takes  to 
different  vehicles  most 
readily,  however,  and  as 
is  evidenced  by  these  two 
examples,  has  mastered 
the  stiff  and  unyielding 
pen.  He  is  now  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of 
distemper  for  half-tone 
reproduction,  and  has 
chosen  the  picturesque 
Chicago  river  on  the 
opening  of  navigation 
for  his  subject.  Judging  from  some  of  the  sketches  taken 
from  the  wharves  he  will  soon  be  as  much  at  home  with  the 
brush  as  with  the  pen.  Morgan  was  born  in  Grand  Tower, 
Illinois,  in  1871,  and  spent  six  of  his  twenty-five  years  at 
the  art  school.  His  work  shows  that  he  has  been  a  most 
diligent  student.  We  hope  to  show  in  subsequent  issues  of 
The  Inland  Printer  more  of  his  work  in  different  lines, 
as  portraiture  is  not  the  only  branch  in  which  he  shines. 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard- 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 

Powdered  Resin  and  Dragon’s  Blood. — “  R.  A.  B.,” 
Chicago,  Illinois:  I  would  not  advise  you  to  use  a  mixture 
of  powdered  resin  and  dragon’s  blood  as  an  acid  resist  to 
dust  on  the  ink  in  zinc  etching,  for  the  reason  the  two 
powders  melt  at  different  temperatures.  Better  use  them 
separately,  the  resin  powder  before  the  first  etching  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  top  of  the  lines,  and  the  dragon’s  blood  powder 
between  etchings  to  protect  the  sides  of  the  lines. 

To  Prevent  Oxidation  of  Zinc  Cuts. —  “Publisher,” 
Atlanta,  Georgia :  The  corrosion  that  }mu  complain  of  in 
your  zinc  cuts  is  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  metal  itself  or  to 
the  photo-engraver.  It  likely  comes  from  the  strong  alkali 
used  in  cleaning  your  form  being  allowed  to  dry  on  the  cuts. 
Zinc  is  a  metal  very  liable  to  corrosion,  and  valuable  cuts 
should  be  cleaned  with  benzine  after  printing  from,  then 
heated,  and  while  warm  rubbed  with  mutton  tallow,  or  wax 
by  preference,  before  putting  away. 

Orthochromatic  Plates  in  Three-Color  Work. — 
James  P.  Thompson,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  writes  to 
know  “  if  orthochromatic  plates  are  the  proper  ones  for  use 
in  three-color  work  ?  ”  Answer. —  There  is  a  general  mis¬ 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  “orthochromatic”  or 
“  isochromatic  ”  as  applied  to  certain  brands  of  dry  plates. 
These  plates  are  made  to  reproduce  the  color  values  of  an 
object  correctly.  For  instance,  bright  yellows  have  pre¬ 
viously  photographed  as  if  they  were  dark,  while  dark  blues 


photographed  light ;  with  these  plates  the  light  intensity  of 
the  various  colors  is  more  correctly  rendered.  These  plates 
are  of  service  in  making  the  blue  and  red  printing  plates  in 
photo-chromatic  work,  but  they  are  not  available  without 
proper  color  screens  or  filters. 

Grease  Spots  in  Drying  Developed  Zinc  Plates. — 
“Operator,”  Denver,  Colorado:  This  is  a  frequent  source 
of  trouble  that  can  be  easily  avoided  when  understood. 
These  grease  spots  come  from  allowing  drops  of  water  to 
dry  on  the  plate  when  heating  it  for  that  purpose.  The  best 
way  to  dry  the  face  of  the  zinc  plate  at  all  times  is  by 
absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  plate  with  a  damp  piece  of 
chamois  skin.  This  should  be  done  while  the  plate  is  cool 
and  with  slight  pressure  so  as  not  to  smudge  the  ink.  The 
chamois  skin  should  be  washed  occasionally  in  water  and 
washing  soda  to  keep  it  soft  and  clean. 

Catalogues  of  Silk  Threads,  Braids,  Etc. —  Silk 
Company,  Florence,  Massachusetts  :  The  best  kind  of  illus¬ 
trations  to  use,  in  order  to  display  to  advantage  your  goods, 
in  a  catalogue  with  a  large  edition,  would  be  half-tone  with 
woodcut  finish.  In  some  cases  the  half-tones  can  be  made 
from  the  goods  direct,  but  it  is  usually  better  to  make  en¬ 
larged  photographs  of  such  goods.  These  are  touched  up 
in  pen-and-ink  and  water  color  by  a  skillful  artist,  and  then 
reduced  in  half-tone  to  the  proper  size.  The  best  firms  to  do 
the  work  can  be  found  by  studying  the  examples  of  half-tone 
work  given  in  this  journal,  all  of  whom  will  be  glad  to  quote 
you  prices.  As  to  the  wearing  quality  of  half-tone  plates, 
they  will  outwear  electrotypes,  particularly'  if  they  are  made 
in  alloy  instead  of  pure  copper. 

Sensitive  Plates  for  Three-Color  Work. — “Opera¬ 
tor,”  New  York  :  Photographic  plates,  ready  sensitized  for 
three-color  process  work,  are  not  as  yet  a  regular  article  of 
commerce  as  they  are  in  France.  This  is  due  to  difficulty  of 
making  a  dry  plate  sensitive  to  the  red  rays  that  will  keep  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  usual  practice  in  three-color  work 
is  to  use  an  ordinary  dry  plate  for  the  negative  from  which 
the  yellow  printing  block  is  made  —  an  orthochromatic  or 
isochromatic  plate  for  the  negative  resulting  in  the  red 
printing  block.  But  for  the  negative  from  which  the  blue 
printing  block  is  produced  a  very  sensitive  dry  plate  is 
bathed  in  a  solution  of 


C.  P.  cyanine .  S  grains 

95  per  cent  alcohol .  10  ounces 


for  a  half  minute,  then  in  distilled  water  for  a  minute,  and 
dried  in  absolute  darkness.  These  plates  must  be  used,  of 
course,  with  the  proper  color  filters  or  screens. 

The  late  Colonel  Cockerill. —  The  death  of  Col.  John 
A.  Cockerill  in  Cairo  removes  one  to  whom  should  be  pri¬ 
marily  given  the  credit  for  starting  the  present  extended  use 
of  illustrations  in  the  newspapers.  Colonel  Cockerill  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  was  endeavoring  to  make  it  one  of  the  great  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  metropolis.  The  colonel  suggested  illustrations 
as  an  attractive  feature.  Mr.  Pulitzer  considered  them  of  no 
value.  The  colonel  persisted  in  asking  that  they  be  given  at 
least  a  trial,  and  engaged  a  young  Russian  artist  —  Gribay 
£doff  —  to  make  caricatures  of  Wall  street  magnates.  These 
appeared  as  single-column  cuts  on  Sunday,  February  3, 
1884,  on  the  front  page,  and  received  so  much  attention  that 
Mr.  Pulitzer  saw  the  value  of  cuts  as  circulation  winners. 
Then  began  the  success  of  the  World  as  a  newspaper,  and 
cuts  soon  became  a  necessity  with  all  papers  striving  to  win 
popularity. 

The  Bitumen  Printing  Process. — George  A.  Campbell, 
Toronto,  Canada,  wants  a  good  formula  for  bitumen  or 
asphalt  solution  as  a  sensitizer  for  zinc  or  copper  plates. 
He  also  wants  to  know  if  this  method  is  used  as  commonly 
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in  “the  States”  as  it  is  in  France.  Answer. —  The  bitumen 
is  not  held  in  much  favor  in  this  country  because  it  is  too 
tantalizingly  slow.  Theoretically  it  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  the  photo-engraving-  processes.  A  good  way  to  prepare 
the  sensitive  bitumen  is  to  first  make  a  paste  of  it  in  the  least 
possible  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  the  benzole.  The  proportions  should  be  as  follows  : 


Sensitive  bitumen .  1  ounce 

Best  benzole .  20  ounces 


The  printing  under  a  clear  negative  requires  a  half  hour  in 


Napoleon  Sarony. 

From  pen  drawing-  by  Isaac  Morgan,  Chicago. 


sunlight  and  sometimes  a  half  day  in  dull  light.  The  devel¬ 
opment  is  accomplished  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  after 
which  the  plate  is  washed  under  running  water,  when  the 
plate  is  ready  for  etching  and  powdering  with  resin  as  usual. 

To  Copperplate  Zinc. — “Etcher,”  New  Orleans,  has 
seen  some  plates  that  looked  exactly  like  electrotypes,  but 
was  told  they  were  zinc  plates  “  washed  with  copper,”  and 
that  printers  claimed  they  gave  better  impressions  than  zinc 
plates  that  were  not  copper-faced.  He  wants  to  know  if 
there  is  any  virtue  in  the  copper  coating  and  how  it  is  put 
on.  Answer. — When  the  writer  began  to  introduce  zinc 
etchings  in  New  York,  in  1881,  the  printers  would  not  receive 
them  unless  they  were  copper-faced.  This  is  readily  done. 

M  'i  p 

Saturated  solution  sulphate  copper. 

Saturated  solution  cyanide  potassium. 

Pour  the  latter  into  the  former  until  the  precipitate  that 
forms  is  redissolved.  Then  add  to 

8  ounces  above  clear  solution 
1  ounce  aqua  ammonia. 

Caution. — In  pouring  the  cyanide  solution  into  the  solution 
of  copper,  stand  to  windward  of  the  mixture,  as  the  fumes 
that  result  are  fatal.  Clean  the  zinc  plate  thoroughly  with 
potash,  and  place  in  this  cyanide  of  copper  solution,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  take  on  almost  instantly  a  perfect  coating  of 
pure  copper. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

Books  on  Electrotyping. —  J.  E.  H.,  of  Ohio,  says  :  “I 
write  to  find  out  if  }mu  can  tell  me  where  I  can  purchase 
some  published  work  on  Electrotyping.  I  think  there  is  a 
work  called  Fuller’s  ‘  Practical  Electrotyper. ’  ”  Answer. — 
I  have  not  heard  of  the  work  named,  although  I  have  made 
inquiry  at  stores  where  scientific  books  are  sold.  If  there 
is  such  a  work,  the  publisher  might  do  well  to  advertise  the 
fact  in  this  journal,  which  is  read  by  the  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  such  books.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
works  on  the  subject,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Watts’  “  Electrotyping,”  and  “  The  Practical  Electrotyper,” 
by  Brunor.  The  latter  is,  I  believe,  the  latest  work  issued. 
The  price  is  $10.  May  be  ordered  through  The  Inland 
Printer. 

Paper  and  Press ,  in  commenting  on  an  article  from  the 
Capital,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which  states :  “  Printers  are 
the  hardest  bidders  ever  seen  in  any  mechanical  field  of 
work,”  says  :  “  That  is  true,  and  the  severity  of  their  bid¬ 
ding  not  infrequently  leads  beyond  the  safety  line.  Would 
not  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  do  work  influence 
less  severe  cutting  in  estimates?”  For  printers  I  would 
substitute  the  electrotypers,  and  submit  the  statement  to 
them  for  their  earnest  and  careful  consideration.  Probably 
there  is  not  one  but  can  remember  instances  of  his  compet¬ 
itor  having  estimated  below  cost  on  work.  Never  mind  the 
transgressions  of  your  neighbor,  but  just  consider  whether 
you  are  guilty  of  doing  that  which  you  severely  condemn  in 
the  actions  of  others. 

Stereotyping.-  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Garden  City,  Kansas,  is  in  part  similar  to  many 
others  which  come  to  hand  :  “  We  mail  you  this  day  a  copy 
of  the  Herald  containing  some  stereotypes  which  were  cast 
by  means  of  a  Hughes  outfit  which  we  found  tying  about  the 
office.  What  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  until  we  read  the  articles  on  stereotyping  in  The 
Inland  Printer  we  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  paste  or 
beat  a  mold,  never  having  seen  the  process  done.  While 
they  are  not  perfection  they  answer  the  purpose,  and  we 
think  they  work  very  well  —  so  much  for  your  journal 
again  —  may  you  go  on  doing  good 
work  and  prosper  as  you  deserve.” 

This  is  pleasant  reading  and  strong 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  practical 
character  of  the  articles  published 
in  this  journal.  Please  accept 
our  hearty  thanks  for  your  good 
wishes  and  for  mentioning  the  fact 
that  you  have  been  so  greatly  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  efforts  put  forth  in 
this  publication.  It  is  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  us  to  know  that  someone 
is  being  helped,  and  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  greater  efforts.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Garden  City  Herald  is 
prospering  and  the  owners  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth.  The  copy  of  the 
Herald  mentioned  contains  nearly 
five  columns  of  stereotyped  adver¬ 
tisements.  Thej'  show  up  equalty 
as  well  as  do  those  printed  from 
type,  and  much  better  than  others, 
plates  for  which  were  sent  from 
some  advertising  agency. 
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RECENT  TYPE  DESIGNS. 

We  showed  last  month  a  specimen  page  of  a  new  face 
adapted  from  the  German  and  called  Gracilis,  cast  by  the 
Pacific  States  Typefoundry,  of  San  Francisco,  a  line  of  the 

COMPANION  SERIES  to  Latin  Antique 

GRACILIS. 

18-point  size  being  shown  herewith.  It  is  cast  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  line  from  8-point  to  48-point,  and  makes  a  good  compan¬ 
ion  face  to  Latin  Antique  and  Latin  Condensed. 

We  present  a  line  of  54-point  DeVinne  Italic  Outline 
made  by  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company.  This 
series  consists  of  eleven  sizes,  from  12  to  72  point.  We  also 
show  a  line  of  Chelsea  Circular,  which  is  made  in  6,  8,  10,  12 


DEVINNE  ITALIC  OUTLINE. 


Future  Terrace 

DEVINNE  EXTENDED. 

American  Type  Founders’  Company,  HAS  EIGHTEEN  BRANCHES 

7-point  de  vinne. 

Chelsea  Circular  Series  34 

CHELSEA  CIRCULAR. 

and  18  point  sizes.  They  have  recently  added  to  the  DeVinne 
series  a  7-point  size,  a  sample  line  of  which  is  here  shown. 
The  DeVinne  Extended  is  also  among  the  recent  new  letters, 
there  being  fifteen  sizes  in  preparation,  running  from  6  to  72 
point,  and  including  a  7-point  size.  Among  their  new  bor¬ 
ders  we  mention  the  Caxton,  a  page  of  which  is  shown 
elsewhere. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  have  brought  out  the  XIV. 
Century  series,  made  in  upper  and  lower  cases,  in  seven 
sizes,  from  8  to  48  point.  We  show  a  line  of  it  which  gives 

Superior  Copper-Mixed  Type 

XIV.  CENTURY. 

Monthly  and  Weekly  Gazette 

OPAQUE  SERIES. 

but  a  faint  idea  of  what  the  letter  is.  It  must  be  seen  in 
massed  effects  to  show  off  to  best  advantage.  A  page  will 
be  shown  in  our  June  number.  Another  of  their  new  letters 
is  the  Opaque  series,  a  heavy  condensed  letter  in  upper 
and  lower  case,  from  8  to  48  point  —  nine  sizes.  Their  Re¬ 
cherche  border  is  new  and  admits  of  many  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  are  twenty-six  distinct  characters  in  the  set, 
several  pieces  of  each  being  included  in  each  font. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  A  BLACKSMITH. 

Among  the  seven  trades  which  a  student  in  mechanical 
engineering  must  learn  at  Cornell  is  that  of  the  blacksmith. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  protest,  but  it  is  never  heeded.  One 
dude  ten  years  ago  was  unusually  averse  to  soiling  his 
hands.  But  he  had  to  work  at  the  forge  just  the  same. 
Last  fall  he  went  to  Professor  Morris  and  thanked  him  for 
being  compelled  to  learn  blacksmithing.  “Why?”  asked 
the  professor.  “Why,  you  see,”  replied  the  former  dude, 


“  I  am  now  superintendent  of  a  mine  away  back  in  Colorado. 
Last  summer  our  main  shaft  broke,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
the  mine  but  myself  could  weld  it.  I  didn’t  like  the  job,  but 
I  took  off  my  coat  and  welded  that  shaft.  It  wasn’t  a  pretty 
job,  but  she’s  running  now.  If  I  couldn’t  have  done  it,  I’d 
have  had  to  pack  that  shaft  on  mule  back  and  send  it  300 
miles  over  the  mountains  to  be  fixed,  and  the  mine  would 
have  shut  down  till  it  got  back.  My  ability  to  mend  that 
shaft  raised  me  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  in  the  mine,  and 
the  boss  raised  my  salary.” — Scientific  American. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS  ON 
GLASS  — SO=CALLED  JAPANESE 
OIL  PAINTINGS. 

The  Keystone  says  that  photographs  on  albumen  paper 
are  really  pictures  on  an  albumen  film,  said  film  being 
backed  up  by  white  paper.  Now,  if  we  can  furnish  other 
support  for  this  albumen  film,  we  can  preserve  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  photograph  and  back  up  the  film  with  colors. 
Various  processes  by  which  this  result  can  be  accomplished 
have  been  devised,  the  base  of  them  all  being  to  provide 
some  resinous  varnish  to  which  the  albumen  film  bearing  the 
photograph  can  be  transferred.  It  is  important  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  that  the  resinous  varnish  should  present  what  is  termed 
a  “tacky”  surface  —  that  is,  a  surface  on  the  “sticky  fly¬ 
paper  ”  order.  English  coach-body  varnish  has  this  prop¬ 
erty  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  being  of  an  amber  tint 
injures  the  appearance  of  the  colors  applied  to  the  trans¬ 
ferred  picture.  Artists’  mastic  varnish  is  probably  the 
most  desirable  medium  for  transfers  of  this  kind,  if  it  can 
be  procured  of  good  quality.  The  transfer  is  effected  by 
coating  the  glass  on  which  the  picture  is  to  appear  with 
such  varnish,  and  let  it  dry  to  the  tacky  state,  when  the  pho¬ 
tograph  is  wet  with  warm  water  and  placed  between  two 
sheets  of  blotting  paper  to  absorb  the  excess  of  moisture. 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  card  or  other  support 
except  the  thin  paper  of  an  ordinary  albumen  print.  This 
print  is  laid  face  down  on  the  sticky  surface  and  rubbed 
down,  taking  care  no  air  bubbles  exist  between  the  photo¬ 
graph  print  and  the  varnished  surface.  The  instrument 
generally  employed  to  press  down  the  paper  is  what  pho¬ 
tographers  term  a  “  squeegee,”  made  of  a  fiat  piece  of  wood 
in  which  a  strip  of  vulcanized  (but  not  hard)  rubber  is  set. 
The  rubber  window  washer  is  the  same  in  principle.  This 
instrument  presses  the  albumen  film  down  firmly  into  the 
sticky  varnish,  which  is  next  allowed  to  dry.  After  which 
the  paper  backing  of  the  albumen  film  is  wet  with  tepid 
water,  and  by  a  careful  rubbing  removed.  The  ultimate 
success  of  the  operation  depends  almost  entirely  on  this  rub¬ 
bing  to  remove  the  paper.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  the 
best  instrument  for  removing  the  paper.  An  experienced 
person,  with  a  delicate  touch,  will  remove  the  paper  entirely, 
leaving  the  photograph  on  the  albumen  film  as  a  transpar¬ 
ency  on  the  glass.  Some  persons  practicing  this  process 
leave  a  considerable  coating  of  paper  on  the  glass,  rendering 
the  paper  translucent  by  rubbing  with  castor  oil.  The  best 
effects  are  obtained  by  removing  the  paper  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  result  desired  as  regards  the  brilliancy 
of  the  color.  Oil  colors  are  usually  employed,  applying 
them  on  the  back.  Water  colors  can  also  be  employed  if 
glycerine  is  used  instead  of  castor  oil  for  rendering  the 
paper  transparent.  Water  colors  can  also  be  used  on  the 
castor  oil  surface,  if  a  little  ox  gall  is  mixed  with  the  colors. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  The  Inland 
Printer  as  incontestably  the  best  production  of  the  kind. 
Its  interest  with  us  is  such  that  when  it  comes  with  the  other 
mail,  it  is  generally  examined,  at  least  hurriedly,  before  the 
letters  are  opened.- -The  Osborne  Company ,  Red  Oak ,  Iowa. 
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The  Inland  Type  Foundry’s  Standard  Line  faces  are  kept  in  stock  and  for  sale  by  the  STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  PUBLICITY, 

BY  F.  PENN. 

The  Guest  is  the  happily  chosen  title  of  a  new  monthly 
published  at  Union  City,  Indiana,  in  the  interest  of  the 
order  of  Rathbone  Sisters,  of  that  state.  M.  Josie  Nelson 
is  editor  and  D.  F.  Harrison  is  publisher. 

H.  M.  Fechheimer  announces  that  he  has  assumed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bureau  of  advertising  established  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Sullivan  in  1885.  Mr.  Fechheimer’s  office  is  in  the  Detroit 
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Free  Press  building,  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  student  of  advertising  and  has  results  to  show  to 
satisfy  clients. 

W.  F.  Smith,  an  advertisement  compositor  on  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist ,  of  New  York,  sends  me  some  specimens 
of  his  work  for  that  journal  which  are,  in  my  estimation, 
deserving  of  great  commendation  for  their  originality,  force 
and  artistic  balance.  A  good  deal  of  rulework  is  shown  in 
the  specimens.  I  hope  to  reproduce  some  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
work  at  an  early  date. 

When  I  see  the  imprint  of  “  Redfield  Bros.,  411-415  Pearl 
street,  N.  Y.,”  I  expect  to  behold  a  pretty  nice  specimen  of 
printing,  and  I  seldom  am  disappointed.  The  Poster ,  a 
monthly  publication  whose  field  is  indicated  by  its  name,  is 
a  good  sample  of  their  work,  one  which  gives  them  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  nice  distinction  in  the  selection  of  print¬ 
ing  ink  in  which  they  seem  to  excel. 

From  Mr.  Will  C.  Turner,  of  the  Trow  Company,  201-213 
East  Twelfth  street,  New  York,  I  have  received  an  adver¬ 
tising  brochure  that  can  be  safely  said  to  be  a  model  of  its 
class.  The  cover  is  of  rough  red  paper  with  a  bark-like 
finish,  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  which  is  embossed  in  gold 
leaf  the  design  of  a  binder-portfolio  with  the  lettering, 
“Catalogues,  booklets,  circulars.”  The  back  cover  has  a 
neatly  lettered  imprint  of  the  firm,  embossed  also  in  gold 


leaf.  The  decorative  part  of  the  book  in  the  interior  is  of 
tasteful  design  and  printed  in  a  dark  sage  green,  the  text 
being  in  a  brownish  red  matching  the  color  of  the  cover 
very  closely.  The  brochure  is  one  which  is  commendable  to 
the  Trow  Company  in  every  way,  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  strong  trade-winner  for  them. 

Fraley’S  Eagle  Printing  House,  116  and  118  East  Water 
street,  Elmira,  New  York,  are  giving  the  cigar  scheme  of 
advertising,  outlined  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  a  trial.  They  seem  to  have  persuaded  the  cigar 
man  to  bear  part  of  the  expense,  for  the  circular  wrapped 
around  the  cigar  sent  me  bears  his  advertisement  also. 
This  may  be  a  somewhat  expensive  form  of  publicity,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  cannot  fail  to  be  effective. 

“Appearances  rather  than  cost  should  be  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  when  ordering  printing,”  says  the  firm  of  Shaner 
&  Knauer,  printers,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  a  care¬ 
fully  gotten  up  little  booklet  which  they  send  me;  “  but  to 
do  good  work  does  not  necessarily  make  it  expensive.  Just 
a  little  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  type,  a  little 
more  care  in  the  presswork,  or  the  selection  of  a  different 
color  of  ink,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  transform  a 
botchy  job  into  a  neat  one.” 

A  booklet  received  from  Mr.  William  B.  Jones,  adver¬ 
tising  specialist,  Albany,  New  York,  contains  some  good 
arguments  for  the  advertisement  writer.  Mr.  Jones  says  : 
“  Advertising  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  big  type,  it  is  an  art 
—  the  art  of  putting  things.  It  cannot  be  acquired  in  a 
week,  or  even  in  a  year  ;  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  it  is  a 
gift.  It  is  no  discredit  to  a  business  man  that  he  cannot 
write  his  advertisements  as  well  as  an  expert,  any  more 
than  it  is  that  he  cannot  argue  his  case  in  court  as  well  as  a 
lawyer.” 

H.  L.  Bridwell,  105  West  Canal  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
sends  me  a  monthly  calendar  for  the  Strobridge  Lithograph¬ 
ing  Company,  the  central  design  of  which  is  “Old  Glory,” 
beneath  which  is  inscribed,  “Takeoff  your  hat.”  While  I 
believe  “Old  Glory”  would  redeem  any  picture,  Mr.  Brid- 
well’s  surrounding  design  is  a  little  too  ornate.  I  imagine 
if  the  flag  only  in  all  its  jaunty  coloring  had  been  printed 
with  the  inscription  underneath,  it  would  have  awakened  a 
responsive  chord  at  this  time,  and  made  a  very  telling 
advert  isment. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Myers,  proprietor  of  the  Lever  Publishing 
House,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  sends  some  specimens  of  his 
work  that,  considering  the  conditions  (as  he  gives  them) 
under  which  they  were  produced,  are  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion.  “The  leaflet  was  did  this  winter,”  he  says,  “and  it 
was  so  cold  I  could  not  get  extra  work  on  the  cut.  You 
know  what  a  country  office  is  in  cold  weather.”  Mr.  Myers 
has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  without 
an  instructor,  and  in  view  of  the  short  space  of  time  he 
gives  he  has  done  well. 

W.  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  known  to  fame 
as  the  “Electric  Printer,”  sends  “The  Lawyers’ Address 
Book  and  Court  Calendar,”  which  he  gets  out  annually  to 
advertise  the  law  printing  branch  of  his  business.  He  cites 
instances  in  which  the  misplacing  of  a  comma  has  cost 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  he  would  have  the  lawyers  of 
Buffalo  believe  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which  he  is 
particularly  strong  it  is  the  correct  use  of  the  comma.  It  is 
a  handy  little  book  and  I  have  no  doubt  serves  well  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  fad  for  collecting  posters  is  responsible  perhaps  for 
the  introduction  of  that  attractive  novelty,  the  poster  calen¬ 
dar.  I  have  received  from  the  Chicago  Photo-Engraving 
Company  a  number  of  poster  calendars,  prepared  by  Dens- 
low,  which  show  that  artist’s  alert  perception  and  strength 
of  designing  power  in  a  very  favorable  way.  The  coloring 
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of  the  designs  is  strong  and  harmonious,  and  a  subtle 
humor  characteristic  of  Denslow’s  work  is  carried  through 
the  series  before  me.  I  think  the  Chicago  Photo-Engraving 
Company  have  shown  commendable  reserve  in  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  advertising  announcement  to  the  design. 

A  very  artistic  specimen  of  advertising  comes  to  me  from 
the  Libbie  Show  Print,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  first 
page  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Cadet  Theatricals  poster  by 
Hallowell,  in  black  and  white,  the  background  being  a 
green-gray  tint.  The  circular  says,  “The  money  invested 
in  an  artistic  poster,  executed  in  a  sane  manner  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  artist  and  engraver,  yields  an  amount  of  advertising 
obtained  by  no  other  method.”  In  the  opinion  of  many,  a 
sane  manner  in  poster-making  is  a  mistake,  but  the  Libbie 
Show  Print  ought  to  know. 


REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 


colors,  the  design  and  execution  of  which  are  attractive  and  in  good  taste. 
The  Tyro ,  a  high  school  paper,  printed  in  the  same  office,  is  a  neatly  gotten 
up  octavo,  the  presswork  on  which  is  very  good. 

A.  J.  Ladd,  Central  Village,  Connecticut,  submits  a  number  of  posters 
of  various  sizes,  and  a  few  samples  of  general  work,  all  going  to  show  that  he 
is  capable  of  turning  out  work  of  acceptable  merit. 

Tiie  Foote  &  Davies  Company,  16  East  Mitchell  street,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
are  sending  out  some  fine  samples  of  printing  in  the  shape  of  booklets,  cards, 
etc.,  the  composition  and  presswork  on  which  are  admirable. 

Otis  A.  Sargent,  with  Allen  &  Lamborn,  Tacoma,  Washington,  sub¬ 
mits  a  calendar,  the  principal  design  on  which  is  an  artist’s  palette  with 
daubs  of  color  thereon.  The  effect  is  striking  and  design  well  executed. 

John  T.  Palmer,  406  Race  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is,  par 
excellence,  the  artistic  blotter  printer  of  the  United  States.  The  design  on 
his  April  blotter  is  very  ornate,  the  colors  admirably  balanced  and  exquisitely 
harmonized. 

Henry  Schob,  pressman  with  John  C.  Rankin  &  Co.,  New  York,  sub¬ 
mits  a  printed  sheet  containing  some  very  fine  half-tone  illustrations,  the 
work  on  which  is  very  creditable,  lights  and  shadows  being  treated  in  an 
artistic  manner. 

The  Ledger  Publishing  Company,  Longmont,  Colorado,  are.  well  up  in 
front  with  some  artistic  samples  of  general  printing.  The  composition 
shows  neatness  of  display  and  careful  finish,  and  the  presswork  is  good  and 
color  register  accurate. 

H.  H.  Knerk,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  has  forwarded  some  excellent 
samples  of  printing  in  two  or  more  colors.  We  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  favorably  notice  his  work,  and  the  present  samples  are  improvements  on 
those  heretofore  submitted. 


Some  neat  samples  of  business  cards  in  two  colors  from  the  press  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Evening  News,  both  composition  and  presswork  being  good. 

A  neatly  designed  and  printed  blotter  from  the  office  of  Chase 
Brothers,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Composition  is  well  displayed  and 
presswork  good. 

Henderson  &  Mono,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  submit  a  package 
of  letter-heads,  etc.,  the  composition  of  which,  though  plain,  is  neat  and  taste¬ 
ful,  and  presswork  good. 

A  neatly  printed  four-page  announcement  in  three  colors  has  reached 
us  from  the  press  of  Grant  &  Griffin,  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  Composition  and 
presswork  of  good  quality. 

From  the  Keystone  Press,  Wellston,  Ohio,  we  have  received  a  package  of 
commercial  work  of  general  good  quality,  the  composition  being  artistic  and 
the  presswork  of  a  high  quality. 
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Copyright,  1896,  by  Strobridge  Litlio.  Co. 

Three-sheet  Poster  design  by  H.  L.  Bridwell. 

Figure  by  Frank  E.  Butler. 


In  our  last  issue  we  noticed  some  good  samples  of  printing  which  we 
erroneously  credited  to  the  Newburgh  (  N.  Y. )  Daily  Press.  We  should  have 
said  the  Newburgh  Daily  News. 

Huntley  S.  Turner,  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  is  a  printer  who  keeps  pace 
with  the  times  in  type  faces,  and  knows  how  to  use  them.  The  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  are  good  in  every  respect. 

From  F.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  Times-Index  Company,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino,  California,  we  have  received  some  neat  letter-heads  printed  in  three 


Some  samples  of  cards,  programmes,  etc.,  by  Will  H.  Bradley',  with 
O.  G.  Boorn,  Adams,  Massachusetts,  show  that  he  is  a  very  artistic  printer. 
All  the  samples  are  neatly  displayed,  clean  and  attractive.  Presswork,  as 
well  as  composition,  is  of  a  high  grade. 

A  few'  cover  pages,  set  in  Jenson  Old  Style  and  Bradley  series  of  type 
and  printed  in  two  colors,  sent  by  William  M.  Uhler,  with  the  Farrington 
Company',  Frankfort  street,  New  York,  are  excellent  specimens  of  typo¬ 
graphical  display,  evenly  balanced  and  neatly'  finished. 

Bicycles  enter  largely' into  the  life  of  the  general  public  at  the  present 
time,  and  bicycle  catalogues  and  booklets  are  being  scattered  broadcast.  A 
booklet  prepared  by  Charles  J.  Zingg,  Farmington,  Maine,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind,  and  is  excellently  well  printed,  being  a  product  of  the  steam  print¬ 
ing  house  of  Knowlton,  McLeary  &  Co.,  of  Farmington,  Maine. 

Loring  Coes  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machine  knives,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  have  issued  a  booklet  of  eight  pages  and  cover,  of  odd  shape, 
the  front  cover  printed  in  silver  and  representing  a  knife  blade.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  the  inside  pages  is  in  Jenson  Old  Style  and  Tudor  Black,  in  black  and 
red  inks,  on  rough  handmade  paper.  The  work  is  very  well  done. 

The  Whiting  Paper  Company,  Holy'oke,  Massachusetts,  have  issued  a 
unique  brochure  with  the  title,  “A  Bookkeeper’s  Ey'es,”  setting  forth  the 
excellent  qualities  of  their  linen  ledger  papers.  The  book  is  3  by  8  inches, 
twelve  pages  and  cover,  the  cover  designs  and  frontispiece  being  by'  Bradley'. 
It  is  neatly  printed  and  contains  some  excellent  advice  for  bookkeepers. 

W.  G.  Sainsbury,  Shelby',  Michigan,  is  an  adept  in  rulework,  and  must 
have  spent  considerable  time  in  making  the  border  shown  in  the  sample  sub¬ 
mitted  ;  but  the  result  is  not  so  artistic  as  the  apparent  expenditure  of  time 
would  warrant.  A  more  effective  design  could  have  been  produced  in  less 
time  and  at  less  expense  by'  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  art  borders 
now  made  by'  the  ty'pefounders. 

James  D.  Gordon,  printing  instructor  of  Straight  University,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  forwards  a  catalogue  of  fifty-six  pages  and  cover,  6  by'  9, 
the  composition  of  which  was  done  by  the  students  and  the  presswork  done 
on  a  13  by  19  Gordon  press.  Considering  the  limited  facilities  of  the  office 
the  work  presents  a  good  appearance.  The  half-tone  illustrations  are  fairly' 
well  printed,  but  the  sky  portions  should  have  been  lightened  by  cutting  out. 

George  W.  Bassett,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey',  sends  a  letter-head  for 
criticism,  the  composition  of  which  might  be  greatly'  improved.  The  floral 
ornament  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  when  it  could  easily'  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  The  name,  “  Bassett  Brothers  ”  and  the  words  “  Printers  and 
Publishers”  should  be  much  more  prominent  and  occupy  a  more  central  posi¬ 
tion.  The  general  design  of  the  letter-head  is  weak  and  ineffective,  and 
needs  entirely  remodeling. 

A  very  fine  piece  of  printing  is  the  catalogue  of  Julius  Andrae  &  Sons 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  contains  thirty-two  pages,  inclosed 
in  a  cover  of  antique  stock,  the  cover  design  printed  in  dark  green  and  gold. 
The  body  of  the  catalogue  is  set  in  Jenson  old  sty'le,  printed  in  brown  ink, 
each  page  embellished  with  half-tone  vignette  printed  in  emerald  green,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  scrollwork  printed  in  orange.  The  effect  is  pleasing  and 
attractive.  Good  enameled  stock  is  used,  and  the  work  is  a  credit  to  the 
printers,  the  Meyer-Rotier  Printing  Company,  505  East  Water  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  souvenir  programme  of  the  banquet  and  dance  of  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Club  of  Boston,  is  something  unique.  It  consists  of  eight  disks, 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  of  heavy  enameled  stock,  with  two  disks  of  heavy 
Bristol  board  with  beveled  gilt  edges  forming  a  cover.  A  border  depicting 
the  various  appliances  used  in  the  printing  trade  embellishes  each  page  of 
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the  programme,  anti  is  printed  in  orange.  The  composition  is  neat  and 
artistic,  the  advertisements  being  first-class  specimens  of  typography.  The 
disks  are  punched  and  tied  with  pink  silk  cord  and  finished  off  with  a  pink 
silk  bow.  A  brass  wire  holder  accompanies  the  souvenir  in  which  it  may  rest 
upon  a  table  or  desk.  The  work  was  done  by  the  printing  department  of 
the  Massachusetts  Benefit  Life  Association,  and  is  deserving  of  much  praise. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  catalogue  of  the  Perfected  Prouty 
Press,  manufactured  by  George  W.  Prouty  Company,  of  Boston.  It  is 
designed,  engraved  and  printed  by'  Griffith,  Axtell  &  Cady  Company,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  Massachusetts,  the  cover  being  printed  and  embossed  on  No.  4  Prouty 
press.  The  frontispiece  is  a  specimen  of  half-tone  color  work  by  C.  J.  Peters 
&  Son.  Taken  all  in  all  the  catalogue  is  a  fairly  creditable  production,  but 
we  have  seen  a  great  deal  better  work  turned  out  from  the  Holyoke  establish¬ 
ment. 

J.  C.  &  W.  E.  Powers,  stationers,  New  York  city,  send  some  specimens 
of  their  advertising,  and  they  are  very  good  specimens,  too.  On  one  of  their 
blotters  is  this  interesting  statement:  “Six  hundred  pounds  of  ledgers! 
Sounds  odd,  does  it  not?  Yet  that  is  the  combined  weight  of  an  order  given 
us  last  month  for  eight  ledgers  of  two  thousand  pages  each  by  one  of  the 
strongest  banks  in  the  city  —  a  duplicate  order,  too.”  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  part  of  this  statement.  None  but  a  very  strong 
bank  could  make  use  of  ledgers  of  that  weight. 

The  Boston  Engraving  &  Mclndoe  Printing  Company  forward  a  copy 
of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paint  and  Clay  Club  Exhibition  of  1896, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  A  number  of  plates  by  the  three-color  process  are 
shown,  one  on  the  back  cover  being  especially  fine.  The  work  was  in  the 
main  reproduced  from  oil  paintings  on  very  short  time  and  in  very  unfavora¬ 
ble  weather.  As  the  original  paintings  were  shown  in  the  exhibition  the 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  reproduction  was  very 
satisfactory.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  three-color  process 


BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices,  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

The  leading  article  in  Godey's  Magazine  for  May  is 
“  Seeking  both  Ends  of  the  Globe,”  by  Rufus  R.  Wilson, 
being  an  account  of  the  divers  polar  exploring  parties  that 
are  in  the  field,  or  will  be  this  summer.  The  paper  is  illus¬ 
trated  and  the  account  is  given  in  the  most  graphic  style  ; 
and  the  recent  reports  of  Dr.  Nansen,  and  the  fact  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Andree  is  just  starting  out  on  his  attempt  to  reach 
the  north  pole  by  balloon,  give  additional  interest. 

An  interesting  coincidence,  or  an  example  of  mental 
telegraphy,  is  that  just  at  the  time  when  Professor  Rontgen 
was  perfecting  his  discovery  of  the  X  rays,  but  before  the 
results  were  made  known,  there  was  published  in  “Stella,” 
by  Charles  S.  Hinton,  a  romance,  the  plot  of  which  was 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  permeability  of  the  human  body  to 
rays  of  light.  “Stella”  was  published  in  November  of  1895, 
and  it  was  not  until  some  months  later  that  the  condition 


Initial  Designs  by  F.  W.  Goudy,  Chicago. 


has  been  used  in  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
bold  move  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  attempt  it,  but  its  success  has  cer¬ 
tainly'  justified  the  attempt.  The  company  are  the  only'  people  doing  this 
class  of  work  in  New  England. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  souvenir  programme  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  and  dancing  party  of  the  Rockwell  &  Churchill  Press  employes,  held 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  during  the  past  month.  The  programme  is  a 
work  of  art  from  front  to  back  page  of  cover.  Compositors  and  pressmen 
have  evidently  conspired  to  turn  out  a  programme  that  should  eclipse  any¬ 
thing  before  attempted,  and  their  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  Neater 
designs  in  composition  and  cleaner  presswork  are  hard  to  find.  The  initial 
letter  E,  on  the  front  page  of  cover,  made  of  brass  rule,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  design,  execution  and  finish  of  the  programme  reflect 
great  credit  upon  all  concerned  in  its  production.  A  pink  silk  cord  and 
tassel  make  an  excellent  finish  to  an  artistic  piece  of  work.  George  A.  D. 
Wolfe  is  the  artist  mainly  responsible  for  its  execution. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  150  Nassau 
street.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
heretofore. 


SCALE  IN  BOILERS. 

A  very  novel  method  of  getting  rid  of  scale  in  a  boiler  is 
credited  by  a  Boston  paper  to  an  engineer  in  that  city.  The 
scale  came  from  the  use  of  well  water.  The  feed  pipe  enters 
the  front  of  the  boiler  just  about  the  water  line,  and  has 
slots  cut  in  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  spraying  method  of  distributing  the  water, 
and  surrounding  the  feed  pipe  in  the  larger  pipe,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  cut  away  at  the  top ;  the  feed  water 
enters  the  boiler  and  discharges  through  the  slot  in  the  feed, 
depositing  all  the  foreign  matter  in  the  water  into  this  catch 
pipe  instead  of  into  the  boiler  —  the  success  of  the  plan 
depending  upon  having  a  high  temperature  of  feed  at  about 
the  boiling  point,  when  the  solids  held  in  suspension  of  or 
solution  in  water  will  be  deposited. 


stated  in  the  book,  and  seemingly  so  far  beyond  any  likeli¬ 
hood  of  conjecture,  became  a  scientific  and  demonstrable 
piece  of  knowledge. 

About  sixty  art  workers  on  the  illustrated  periodicals  of 
New  York  city,  after  several  weeks’  preparation,  met  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  21,  ratified  a  constitution,  and 
organized  themselves  into  the  Illustrators’  Club.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  95  Fifth  avenue,  where  the  promoters  of 
the  club  had  already  engaged  and  furnished  permanent 
quarters.  The  membership  now  numbers  about  ninety- 
seven.  Among  the  charter  members  are  Edward  Penfield, 
E.  M.  Ashe,  W.  H.  Hearst,  A.  J.  Kellar,  H.  C.  Coultans, 
Will  Crawford,  W.  L.  Sonntag,  Jr.,  L.  M.  Glackens,  F.  C. 
Yohn,  Leon  Barritt  and  C.  G.  Bush. 

The  Roycroft  printing  shop  will  soon  bring  out  a  sister 
book  to  the  “  Song  of  Songs  :  Which  is  Solomon’s,”  by  Elbert 
Hubbard.  It  is  the  “  Journal  of  Koheleth  :  Being  a  Reprint 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  an  Essay,”  by  Mr.  Hub¬ 
bard.  The  same  beautiful  types  used  in  the  first  book  are 
brought  into  service,  but  the  initials,  colophon  and  rubri¬ 
cated  borders  are  special  designs.  After  712  copies  are 
printed  the  types  will  be  distributed  and  the  title-page,  colo¬ 
phon  and  borders  destroyed.  In  the  preparation  of  the  text 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  had  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Fred¬ 
eric  W.  Sanders,  of  Columbia  University7.  Seven  hundred 
copies  are  done  on  Holland  handmade  paper  and  twelve  on 
Japan  vellum. 

HILLS  OF  SONG.  Poems.  By  Clinton  Scollard.  Boston  :  Copeland  & 

Day. 

Like  all  the  books  which  Messrs.  Copeland  &  Day  have 
lately  issued  from  Cornhill,  this  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
book  manufacture.  Paper,  binding,  type,  presswork — all 
are  excellent.  Mr.  Scollard’s  poems  are  divided  into  four 
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kinds — those  inspired  by  nature,  “In  Italia,”  “ Ex Oriente ” 
and  “  Madrigals.”  The  first  poem  of  the  book  is  “  Taillefer 
the  Trouv^re,”  in  which  is  celebrated  the  virtues  of  this  gal¬ 
lant  of  the  provence. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

E.  C.  Fuller  &  Co.,  dealers  in  bookbinders’  and  print¬ 
ers’  machinery,  have  removed  from  345  Dearborn  street  to 
279-285  Dearborn  street. 

The  eighth  annual  water  color  exhibition  of  the  Chicago 
Societj'  of  Artists  was  opened  with  a  reception  at  the  Art 
Institute  on  Thursday,  April  16,  1896. 

The  William  Johnston  Printing  Company  have  removed 
from  186  Monroe  street  to  190  and  192  Fifth  avenue,  where 
they  have  leased  a  five-story  building,  and  will  occupy  the 
three  top  floors  for  their  increasing  business,  renting  the 
first  and  second  floors  and  basement  to  other  tenants. 

A  job  printer  named  Robert  Rottman,  said  to  be  insane, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Auditorium,  March  30,  bj'  leap¬ 
ing  upon  the  stage  while  Jean  de  Reszke  was  singing  and 
ordering  him  to  stop  —  which  he  did.  The  curtain  was 
lowered  and  Rottman  began  a  rambling  speech,  and  was 
cheered  by  the  audience  as  he  was  led  away  by  the  police. 

The  work  of  Will  H.  Bradley,  Harrj'  O.  Landers,  W.  W. 
Denslow  and  other  Chicago  artists  is  well  represented  at 
the  Denver  poster  show  held  in  the  Coburn  librarj',  Denver. 
The  work  of  Aubrey  Beardsley  is  in  evidence,  and  nearly 
all  the  magazines  occupy  alcoves  with  rich  displays,  and 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Denver  papers  are  well  represented. 

The  two  reproductions  which  are  shown  in  this  issue,  of 
“The  Rainy  Day  ”  and  “The  New  Cook  Book,”  are  from 
original  wash  drawings  by  Charles  B.  Ross,  Jr.,  a  pupil  of 
the  Art  Institute  in  this  city.  The  artist  is  a  son  of  Charles 
B.  Ross,  well  known  to  the  craft  through  his  connection 
with  the  typefounding  and  printing  interests  for  many  years. 

The  annual  ball  of  Chicago  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union, 
No.  3,  I.  P.  P.  U.,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  April  25, 
at  Twelfth  Street  Turner  Hall,  and  was  largely  attended  by 
members  of  the  union,  their  wives  and  sweethearts.  Dan¬ 
cing  and  merry  making  were  kept  up  until  a  late  hour,  and 
the  entertainment  was  declared  to  have  been  a  decided  suc¬ 
cess  by  all  who  attended. 

The  many  friends  of  A.  H.  McLaughlin,  the  Chicago 
representative  of  Charles  Eneu  Johnson  &  Company,  were 
pained  to  hear  of  the  serious  accident  he  met  with  upon 
April  1.  While  crossing  the  street  near  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  slipped  and  fractured  his  right  leg  above  the  knee. 
At  present  he  is  getting  along  nicely  and  hopes  to  be  out 
again  before  the  middle  of  May. 

Pressmen’s  Union  No.  3,  I.  P.  P.  U.,  held  a  second  elec¬ 
tion  for  president  April  11.  Frank  Beck  was  elected  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  71  ballots  cast  for  William  G.  Belloway.  The 
delegates  elected  to  the  coming  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  are  Michael  J.  Kiley,  J.  P.  Keefe,  John  Wade 
and  Peter  Dienhardt ;  alternates,  Charles  Rogers,  James 
Hardy,  Frank  Harrison  and  William  Youngs. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  on  Monday,  April  13,  in  the  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple  restaurant.  Papers  were  read  by  C.  S.  Clark,  G.  L. 
Grant,  H.  R.  Clissold  and  R.  J.  Haight.  An  examination 
of  new  styles  in  cover  papers  and  body  stock,  as  well  as 
lithographs  and  half-tone  work,  and  a  talk  regarding  the 
advantages  of  typesetting  machines,  concluded  the  meeting. 

The  Chap-Book  has  been  sold  a  second  time,  and  will 
remain  in  Chicago.  Herbert  S.  Stone  has  bought  it  back 
from  Hannibal  I.  Kimball,  his  former  partner.  The  period¬ 
ical  will  be  enlarged,  made  more  pretentious  and  be  devoted 
largely  to  the  translations  of  stories  and  verses  from 


Europe.  All  of  Mr.  Stone’s  time  will  be  devoted  to  this 
venture,  with  the  assistance  of  an  editorial  corps  and  plenty 
of  money. 

Walter  S.  Parker  has  gone  into  the  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  business  on  his  own  account,  and  taken  quarters 
at  180  Monroe  street.  Besides  the  goods  of  his  own  manu¬ 
facture  which  he  carries  in  stock,  he  is  also  Chicago  agent 
for  the  Eagle  Printing  Ink  Company,  of  New  York  citj-. 
The  Western  branch  of  this  concern  has  been  discontinued, 
and  Mr.  Parker  is  now  looking  after  their  orders  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  own  business. 

We  have  received  through  the  Chicago  house  of  the  Whit¬ 
ing  Paper  Company,  samples  of  Whiting’s  No.  1  ledger 
papers,  in  white,  blue  and  buff.  All  of  the  papers  made  by 


A  Rainy  Day. 

From  wash  drawing'  by  Charles  B.  Ross,  Jr. 


the  Whiting  Company  have  a  reputation  for  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  and  their  ledgers  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  A  neat 
booklet,  entitled  “  A  Bookkeeper’s  Eyes,”  and  a  handsome 
poster,  both  designed  by  Bradley,  advertising  the  Whiting 
ledger  papers,  have  just  been  gotten  out. 

Van  Buren  Bordelway  entered  the  printing  establish¬ 
ment  of  Poole  Brothers,  316  Dearborn  street,  the  morning  of 
March  13.  He  carried  a  lunch  pail  and  the  watchman 
thought  he  was  an  employe  of  the  place.  A  short  time  after, 
it  is  charged,  he  walked  out,  carrying  two  numbering 
machines  worth  $50.  It  was  found  where  one  had  been  sold 
and  Bordelway  was  identified  as  the  seller.  The  other  was 
found  at  his  boarding  place.  He  was  held  to  the  grand  jurj’. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  have  recently  sent  out 
an  invitation  to  printers  to  call  and  inspect  the  operation  of 
the  Cox  automatic  justifj'ing  typesetting  machine  at  their 
warerooms,  183-187  Monroe  street.  The  first  machine  built 
is  the  one  which  printers  are  now  invited  to  see,  but  thej' 
have  under  construction  a  second  machine  having  a  number 
of  improvements,  which  they  expect  to  have  ready  by  the 
end  of  May.  The  new  machine  will  be  arranged  for  various 
measures  and  will  have  a  more  compact  keyboard  than  the 
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old  one.  The  distributor  is  also  being  simplified.  Print¬ 
ers  are  looking  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
completion  of  this  machine. 

The  portrait  of  “  Amber  ”  (Mrs.  Martha  Everts  Holden), 
by  Isaac  Morgan,  which  adorns  this  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  that  was  ever  made  of  the 
talented  author  of  “Rosemary  and  Rue.”  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  this  portrait,  somewhat  larger  than  the  one 
shown,  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  liberal  margin 
for  framing,  thus  giving  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the 
gifted  woman  an  opportunity  of  possessing  her  picture. 
They  will  be  sold  by  young  Hoyt  Holden,  302  Herald  build¬ 
ing,  for  $1  each,  and  the  proceeds,  like  those  from  the  sale  of 
“  Rosemary  and  Rue,”  will  go  toward  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  further  education. 


The  New  Cook  Book. 

(Or  cooking-  made  easy  —  for  the  cook.) 
From  drawing'  by  C.  B.  Ross,  Jr. 


“An  Evening  with  Authors,  Poets  and  Writers  of  Chi¬ 
cago”  was  the  attractive  title  of  an  informal  function  of  the 
literary  section  of  the  Oakland  Club,  held  on  the  evening  of 
April  13.  The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

“Assembly,”  bugle  call,  Mr.  Robert  Thacker,  Chicago  Hussars.  Over¬ 
ture,  selected,  Woodland  Park  Orchestra.  “  Reminiscences  of  the  French 
Section,”  original,  Col.  Louis  H.  Ayme.  Reading,  poem,  original,  Mrs. 
Grace  Duffie  Boylan.  Duet,  “The  Singing  Lesson,”  Fiorante  —  baritone. 
Prof.  Edward  G.  Kimpton  ;  soprano,  Miss  Agnes  Carlton  Smith.  Sketch, 
original,  Opie  P.  Read.  Reading,  poem,  original,  Miss  Lillian  Sommers. 
Reading,  selected,  Eugene  Field,  Mr.  Roswell  M.  Field.  Aria,  “Jewel  Song 
from  Faust,”  Gounod,  Miss  Ella  Wood.  Reading, original,  Leroy  Armstrong. 
Reading,  “Paradise  Sal,”  original,  Mr.  Sam  T.  Clover.  Bass  solo,  “The 
Skipper,”  W.  H.  Jude,  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Phillips.  Piano,  valse  (E  Minor), 
Chopin,  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Brown.  Talk,  “On  the  Spur  of  the  Moment,” 
impromptu,  Major  Moses P.  Handy.  Reminiscence,  “Chips  from  the  White 
City,”  original,  Mrs.  Theresa  Dean-Tallman.  Song,  “Spring  Song,”  Weil, 
Miss  Lillian  Fenlon  (Ripon,  Wis.).  Prose  Sketch,  original,  Mr.  Percival 
Pollard.  Dialect  poem,  “The  Kentuckian's  Lament,”  original,  Col.  William 
Lightfoot  Visscher.  Reading,  “  Barrett’s  Conversion,” original,  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Kimball.  Aria,  Le  Parlate  D’Araor,  Gounod  (“  The  Flower  Song  from 
Faust”),  Miss  Agnes  Carlton  Smith.  Talk,  “Literary  Centers,”  Col.  Nate 
A.  Reed.  Finale,  baritone  solo,  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,”  Prof.  E.  G.  Kimpton. 

The  Chicago  400  has  been  fortunate  in  securing-  the 
services  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Sullivan,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as 
advertising  manager.  The  Detroit  journals  are  now  telling 
funny  stories  about  “  ’Gene.”  The  Free  Press  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  following:  “Just  before  leaving  for  Chicago  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  400,  ’Gene 
Sullivan  dropped  in  on  a  popular  Fort  street  tailor  to  order 
a  pair  of  glowing,  impressionable  trousers  with  which  to 
advertise  himself  in  the  Windy  City.  Before  leaving  he 
explained  to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  that  he  was 
about  to  bid  good-by  to  Detroit,  and  said  :  ‘  By  the  way, 
John,  I  believe  you  have  a  little  balance  against  me  on  the 
books.’  ‘Yes,  there  is  a  little  something,’  was  the  smiling 


reply,  as  John  made  for  the  desk.  ‘  Eighty-two  dollars,’ 
he  added,  after  a  brief  look  at  his  ledger.  ‘  All  right,’ 
said  ’Gene,  ‘I’ll  send  you  the  paper  for  eighty-two  years,’ 
and  he  walked  out  humming : 

4  I’m  a  little  Alabama  coon, 

And  I  haven’t  been  born  very  long*.’  ” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  Sunday,  April  12,  at  the  Sherman  House,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Presi¬ 
dent,  Conrad  Kahler  ;  vice-president,  D.  J.  Hines  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  Mill:  trustees  —  for  two  years,  John  A. 
McEvoy,  Nels  Johnson,  William  Pigott ;  for  one  year,  M.  J. 
Carroll,  John  Gordon,  S.  K.  Parker.  The  retiring  president, 
Mr.  A.  H.  McLaughlin,  was  unable  to  be  present,  being  laid 
up  with  a  broken  leg,  resulting  from  a  fall  on  April  1.  In 
this  connection  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  our  honored  president  for  the  past  year,  Mr.  A.  H.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  has  met  with  an  accident  which  confines  him  to  bed,  and  is 
therefore  unable  to  be  with  us  toda3^,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby  tenders  its  retiring-  president  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  during  his  term  of  office,  and  also  its  kind 
remembrances  and  hearty  sympathy  during  his  affliction. 

Wm.  Mill,  Secretary.  Conrad  Kahler,  President. 


NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

The  Bookseller,  Newsdealer  and  Stationer  has  removed 
to  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  Denver  (Colo.)  Field  and  Farm  has  purchased  the 
name,  good  will  and  subscription  list  of  the  Colorado 
Farmer ,  and  consolidated  the  same  with  the  Field  and 
Farm. 

Murdoch' s  Hotel  Bulletin  is  the  name  of  a  new  weekly 
publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  hotels  and  hotelmen, 
and  published  by  F.  W.  Murdoch,  15  Court  Square,  Boston, 
Massach  usetts. 

The  German  government  has  decided  to  assist  German 
trade  in  Japan  by  a  periodical,  weekly  or  fortnightly, 
printed  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  in  Japan.  It  is  expected  that  the  advertise¬ 
ments  will  cover  the  cost  of  its  circulation. 

S.  C.  Rowlson  has  sold  the  Hillsdale  Standard  and  job 
printing  office  to  R.  C.  Joiner,  of  Quincy,  Michigan,  the 
former  publisher  of  the  Quincy  Herald,  and  is  to  give  pos¬ 
session  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Hillsdale  Standard  was 
established  in  1846  by  Hon.  H.  B.  Rowlson,  father  of  the 
present  publisher,  and  is  the  oldest  republican  paper  in 
Southern  Michigan.  Mr.  Rowlson  will  move  to  Detroit. 

A  home  paper  is  in  no  sense  a  child  of  charity  ;  it  earns 
twice  over  every  dollar  it  receives,  and  is  second  to  no  enter¬ 
prise  in  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  town  or  a  com¬ 
munity,  says  a  western  weekly.  Its  patrons  reap  far  more 
benefits  from  its  columns  than  do  the  publishers,  and  in 
calling  for  the  support  of  the  people  of  the  communit}^  in 
which  it  is  published  it  asks  no  more  than  in  all  fairness 
belongs  to  it,  though  it  generally  receives  much  less. — News- 
paperdom. 

An  Ontario  publisher  asks  the  Printer  and  Publisher  to 
preach  a  sermon  from  the  text :  “  Buy  from  no  one  who  does 
not  support  you.”  He  goes  into  details  to  show  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  should  take  care  to  go  for  his  domestic  and  personal 
supplies  only  to  those  who  advertise  or  in  other  ways  sup¬ 
port  the  paper.  Probably  this  is  done  alread}'  by  most 
publishers,  says  the  Printer  and  Publisher.  A  feature 
which  town  papers  might  also  encourage  is  the  habit  of 
people  buying  in  their  own  localities,  and  not  going  off  to 
the  nearest  large  city  to  do  their  shopping. 

If  an  editor  has  no  respect  for  his  paper,  nobodji  else  will 
have  any  respect  for  it.  An  editor  who  devotes  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  and  talents  to  the  work  of  roasting  his  contemporary 
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will  see  a  great  shrinkage  in  his  subscription  list.  An  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  willing  to  give  away  his  advertising  space  will 
never  be  offered  anything  for  his  advertising  space.  An 
editor  should  not  claim  the  largest  circulation  in  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  unless  he  has  the  papers  to  substantiate  the 
claim.  An  editor  who  fails  to  subscribe  for  the  magazine 
that  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  him  and  his  brethren  is 
not  in  line  with  the  procession. — Nebraska  Editor. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald ,  in  speaking  of  the  recent 
Illinois  Press  Association  meeting,  sajrs :  A  hundred  or 
more  of  the  good-looking  thought-molders,  whom  the  venera¬ 
ble  editor  of  the  Tribune  once  characterized  as  “insect 
editors,”  are  in  town.  They  have  had  their  green  mileage 
books  disemboweled  b3r  the  grasping  railwajr  corporations 
and  have  come  in  to  swap  journalistic  jovialities,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  to  felicitate  each  other  upon  the  growing  power  of 
an  enlightened  press  and  to  gaze  upon  the  skyscraping  com¬ 
mercial  monuments  of  the  big  metropolis.  The  country 
editor  of  today  is  an  evolution.  Time  was  when  he  came 
with  the  scent  of  clover  blossoms  on  his  homespun  raiment, 
and  his  pocket  full  of  railway  passes.  He  took  his  pay  for 
subscription  in  punky  turnips  and  in  cordwood  that  was 
incombustible,  while  the  advertising  bills  were  paid  with 
shelf-worn  goods  that  were  out  of  season.  Today  the  coun¬ 
try  editor  does  business  on  a  cash  basis.  He  makes  an  iron¬ 
clad  contract  with  railway  companies,  by  which  he  receives 
mileage  for  so  many  lines  of  advertising  at  regular  rates. 
He  asks  no  favors  and  no  bounties.  As  a  rule,  he  wields 
a  free  lance.  The  politicians  fear  him,  and  when  he  opens 
his  batteries  the  corporationist  in  office  and  the  defilers  of 
public  morals  run  to  cover.  If  he  is  the  publisher  of  a 
daily,  he  may  use  perfecting  presses  and  linotype  machines. 
He  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  the.  people.  He 
often  presides  over  conventions,  and  is  actively  identified 
with  everything  that  is  progressive. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Observer ,  of  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  has  recently  put 
in  two  Scott  presses. 

The  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  and  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Telegraph  have  each  put  in  an  additional  Thorne  machine, 
after  having  tried  their  first  ones  for  something  like  a  year. 

The  firm  of  Stone  &  Reid,  printers,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  has  been  dissolved.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Stone  has 
bought  his  former  partner’s  interest  and  will  continue  the 
business. 

The  Republican ,  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  is  now  using  a 
Thorne  typesetting  machine.  Decatur  is  a  progressive  news¬ 
paper  city,  for  its  size,  both  morning  dailies  having  used 
machines  for  a  year  past. 

A  correspondent  writes:  Will  some  reader  of  The 
Inland  Printer  state  through  its  columns  where  would  be 
a  good  location  to  establish  the  “model  office”  mentioned 
in  February  issue,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line. 

The  $100  prize  for  best  booklet  advertising  the  Wetter 
numbering  machines  has  been  awarded  to  Jed  Scarboro, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  There  were  forty-seven  contestants. 
The  trade  will  be  anxious  to  see  what  this  new  booklet  is. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Trade  School  issued  invi¬ 
tations  to  the  fifteenth  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  school,  to  be  held  in  the  school  building,  on  April  9. 
From  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  the  president  of  the  school,  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  acknowledges  an  invitation  to  be 
present. 

The  property  of  the  Recorder  Publishing  Company, 
Welch,  West  Virginia,  is  advertised  to  be  sold  on  May  16. 
The  special  commissioners  arranging  the  sale  state  that 


this  is  a  first-rate  opportunity  for  some  enterprising  person 
to  secure  a  printing  outfit  with  a  good  established  business. 
The  plant,  although  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  is  doing  a 
profitable  business. 

The  Lithographic  Artists’  and  Designers’  Association, 
of  New  York  city,  has  established  a  labor  bureau  at  14 
Reade  street.  The  bureau  is  in  charge  of  Richard  Norris, 
an  old-time  labor  leader.  The  lithographic  artists  and 
designers  have  changed  the  name  of  their  paper,  The  New 
York  Subordinate  Association,  to  the  Litho  Gazette.  The 
paper  is  published  every  two  weeks. 

Kissinger  &  Lau,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  brass 
goods  for  printers,  have  removed  from  110  Fulton  street  to  73 
and  75  Fulton  street,  corner  Gold,  New  York  city.  Though 
one  of  the  younger  firms  in  the  trade,  Kissinger  &  Lau’s 
business  has  shown  a  steady  increase  as  their  goods 
became  known,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  they  were 
obliged  to  move  into  more  adequate  quarters. 

Akron,  Ohio,  has  a  new  printing  and  bookbinding  estab¬ 
lishment,  called  the  Commercial  Printing  Company,  recently 
formed,  located  at  144  and  146  North  Main  street.  The  office 
is  equipped  with  new  type  and  machinery  and  starts  out 
well.  It  is  composed  of  Frank  P.  Allen,  John  P.  Brennan, 
Fred  A.  Lane  and  Sam  F.  Ziliox.  The  three  latter  gentle¬ 
men  were  formerly  connected  with  the  Beacon. 

The  March  issue  of  the  Type  Founder,  published  by 
Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  Chicago,  presents  a  num¬ 
ber  of  novelties,  one  of  them  being  the  Recherche  border. 
Among  the  type  faces  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in 
The  Inland  Printer  we  notice  the  XIV.  Century  and  the 
Opaque  series.  Specimens  of  the  Plate  Script,  the  Oliphant 
series,  the  Nadall  series,  the  Mazarin  series,  and  the  Tudor 
Text,  are  also  shown. 

“  Come  and  eat  an  oj'ster  and - ”  is  evidently  the  pass¬ 

word  with  the  pressmen  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  At 
least  it  was  on  the  evening  of  April  22,  on  which  occasion 
they  regaled  themselves  with  an  oyster  supper,  songs  and 
speeches.  To  the  committee,  Messrs.  John  Warden,  Harry 
Dilmore,  Edward  Dalton  and  Robert  L.  Smith,  we  are 
indebted  for  an  invitation  to  be  present,  and  while  we  are 

grateful  we  regret  our  inability  to  assist  the - ,  at  this 

time. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Kidder  Press  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  with  their  wives, 
assembled  for  the  first  time  about  the  banquet  board  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  on  March  30.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  was  also  held  at  the  same  time  and  the  following 
officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  :  President,  Granville 
Whitney ;  vice-president,  Francis  Meisel ;  secretary,  E.  A. 
Bascom  ;  treasurer,  Elmer  G.  Whitney.  Granville  Whitney 
presided  at  the  banquet,  and  W.  P.  Kidder  officiated  as 
toastmaster.  The  evening  was  passed  pleasantly  in  speech¬ 
making  and  singing. 

The  business  of  the  Nassau  Smelting  and  Refining 
Works,  of  New  York  city,  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  a  move  to  larger  quarters  becomes  imperative,  and  they 
will  soon  occupy  an  establishment  at  West  Twenty-eighth 
street  and  North  River,  New  York,  half  a  block  in  extent, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Metal  for 
electrotypers,  the  users  of  typesetting  machines,  etc.,  from 
the  works  of  this  company,  has  been  shipped  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  though  founded  but  ten  years  ago,  it  is  now 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  its  kind.  Messrs. 
B.  Lowenstein  &  Bro.  are  the  proprietors. 

The  Kidder  Press  Company  have  recently  sold  to  the 
Hollingsworth  &  Whitney  Company  a  sheet-cutting  machine 
to  be  used  with  a  36  by  48  rotary  press  for  printing  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time.  They 
have  also  furnished  machinery  as  follows:  To  the  Eastern 
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Manufacturing-  Company,  of  South  Brewer,  Maine,  one  Kid¬ 
der  slitter  and  rewinder  ;  to  Wellhouse  &  Sons,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  a  rotary7  wrapping  paper  press ;  to  the  Diem  & 
Wing  Paper  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  one  Kidder  slitter  and 
rewinder;  to  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  one 
double  quarto  press,  making  the  fourth  of  this  size  now  in 
use  in  their  establishment ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  have  just 
delivered  to  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe  one  of  their  rotary 
presses  for  printing  four  colors  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
reverse. 

William  G.  Wolf,  a  lithographer,  of  Nos.  10  and  12 
Reade  street,  New  York,  living  at  1299  Myrtle  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  was  found  guilty  in  special  sessions,  April  4,  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  bogus  vermouth  labels,  infring¬ 
ing  upon  the  property  rights  of  Martini  &  Rossi,  of  Turin, 
Italy,  manufacturers  of  vermouth.  The  complainants  were 
W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  importers,  of  No.  110  West  Fifty-fifth 
street,  agents  for  Martini  &  Rossi.  Justice  Hayes,  who 
presided,  announced  that  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  pro¬ 
posed  to  protect  property  rights,  and  that  in  similar  cases 
in  future  substantial  fines  would  be  imposed.  Wolf  was 
fined  $500  and  committed  to  the  city  prison  for  ninety  days. 
In  the  case  of  Michaelis  Borchardt,  of  Marion  and  Spring 
streets,  whose  firm  purchased  labels  of  Wolf,  sentence  was 
suspended,  as  the  purchases  were  made  by  Borchardt’s 
former  partner. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


THE  SMALLEST  SCRIPT  MADE. 

On  page  198  a  specimen  of  the  smallest  script  ever  cut  is 
shown.  This  script  is  remarkably  perfect  in  design  and 
execution,  and  is  invaluable  for  use  on  invitations  to  occa¬ 
sions  of  ceremony,  etc.  Few  realize  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  and  overcome  in  cutting  and  making  so  small  a  face. 
Like  so  many  other  unique,  valuable  and  special  things 
indispensable  to  good  printers,  this  script  is  made  only  by 
the  American  Type  Founders’  Company. 


BRASS  rule  bending. 

Many  printers  will  keep  on  bending  brass  rule  on  the 
handle  of  a  mallet,  or  on  a  rolling  pin  borrowed  from  the 
household  culinary  department,  but  those  who  appreciate 
the  value  of  labor-saving  appliances  will  invest  a  few  dollars 
in  a  Golding  Curving  Machine  and  be  happy.  This  curver 
is  indorsed  by7  the  most  artistic  rule  workers  in  the  country, 
and  it  will  soon  pay  for  its  cost  in  offices  where  there  is  label 
and  similar  work,  requiring  bending  of  brass  rule  into 
varying  shapes. 


NEW  SPECIMEN  BOOK  OF  BRASS  TYPE. 

The  Missouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Company,  1611  South 
Jefferson  avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  makers  of  brass  type 
and  ornaments,  have  just  issued  a  handsome  catalogue 
showing  specimens  of  all  the  designs  in  type,  rule,  borders 
and  ornaments  they  manufacture,  together  with  tools  and 
other  materials  for  bookbinders’  use,  which  they  keep  in 
stock.  In  glancing  over  this  catalogue  one  cannot  help 
noticing  what  a  wise  selection  of  type  faces  has  been  made. 
There  is  not  a  single  objectionable  font  in  the  whole  book. 
The  line  of  script  type  is  especially  complete.  The  well- 
known  reputation  of  their  Mr.  G.  A.  Menuel  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brass  type,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  gives 


this  company  a  standing  and  reputation  which  no  other 
foundry  at  present  enjoys.  Bookmakers  who  can  get  mate¬ 
rial  of  this  description  at  such  reasonable  figures  will  have 
no  hesitancy  in  ordering  an  outfit  of  this  ty7pe,  instead  of 
depending  upon  electrotypes,  which  give  out  after  a  few  im¬ 
pressions,  and  at  best  are  only  poor  substitutes  for  deep-cut 
and  durable  brass  type  by7  which  clear,  sharp  work  can 
always  be  obtained.  Copies  of  this  catalogue  can  be  had  of 
the  company. 


BATES  AUTOMATIC  NUMBERING  MACHINE. 

Every  properly  systematized  office  or  factory  must  be 
equipped  with  an  automatic  hand  numbering  machine.  A 
numbering  machine  of  real  merit  it 
must  also  be,  one  that  will  prevent 
mistakes,  not  cause  them.  Such  a 
machine  is  the  “  Bates,”  claimed  to 
be  the  standard  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  every  other. 

It  is  entirely  automatic,  every  fig¬ 
ure  disk  changing  in  its  consecutive 
order,  from  one  to  full  numerical 
capacity  of  the  machine.  The 
changing  from  consecutive  to  dupli¬ 
cate  and  continuous  numbering  is 
effected  by7  the  mere  moving  of  the 
pointer  in  front  of  the  dial.  It 
works  with  slight  friction  and  is, 
therefore,  noiseless.  It  is  small 
and  light  to  handle.  Every  wear¬ 
ing  part  is  made  of  steel,  includ¬ 
ing  the  figure  wheels,  and  are 
interchangeable  to  the  smallest 
screw.  The  figures  receive  ink 
automatically  from  a  thick  felt  pad,  which  is  practically 
indestructible.  The  Bates  Manufacturing  Company,  110 
East  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  are  the  manufacturers. 
Their  advertisement  appears  on  another  page. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FEEDING  MACHINE. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Economic  automatic  feeding 
machine  are  attested  by  the  fact  that  twelve  more  of  them 
have  been  ordered  by  the  American  Book  Company,  of  New 
York,  making  a  total  of  twenty-eight  in  that  establishment 
alone.  In  addition  to  these,  the  same  firm’s  folding  ma¬ 
chines  at  both  its  New  York  and  Cincinnati  factories  are 
equipped  with  Economic  feeders.  Other  places  in  New 
York,  where  they  are  in  operation,  are  those  of  the  Trow 
Directory7,  Printing  and  Binding  Company  (four),  Gilbert 
H.  McKibben  (five),  and  the  American  Lithographic  Com¬ 
pany  (six).  In  Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company 
and  the  Hadley  &  Vawter  Company  have  them.  C.  J. 
Kriebiel  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  W.  B.  Burford,  Indianapolis, 
the  Werner  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  printers  throughout  the  country  have  placed  orders 
for  the  machines.  Two  factories  are  kept  busy  keeping  up 
with  orders.  Messrs.  E.  C.  Fuller  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street, 
New  York,  are  sole  agents  for  the  machine. 


OKIE’S  NEW  “ART  COLOR”  CATALOGUE. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  handsome  cloth-bound  book 
entitled  “  Art  Colors,”  issued  by  F.  E.  Okie  Company,  Ken¬ 
ton  Place,  Philadelphia,  makers  of  fine  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphic  inks.  Quite  a  number  of  shades  and  colors  are 
shown,  each  indicated  by  a  number  instead  of  being  given 
a  name  as  in  some  of  the  other  ink  catalogues.  The  work 
contains  such  a  variety7  of  shades  in  the  different  colors  that 
it  would  seem  impracticable  to  give  each  a  name.  The  same 
half-tone  subject  is  used  throughout  the  work  so  that  the 
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effect  produced  with  each  of  the  inks  can  be  readily  com¬ 
pared  and  passed  upon  by  the  prospective  purchaser.  The 
work  is  well  printed,  and  being-  bound  in  substantial  shape 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  preserved,  and  form  a  perma¬ 
nent  advertisement  for  the  company,  and  should  result  in 
bringing  them  business. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  PHOTO=ENGRAVERS. 

The  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  machinery  and  tools 
for  the  use  of  photo-engravers,  electrotypers,  die  sinkers, 
publishers  and  engravers  generalty,  manufactured  by  John 
Rojde  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  is  just  out.  We  are 
informed  that  they  will  be  glad  to  furnish  copies  of  this  new 
catalogue  to  anyone  interested  in  photo-engraving.  The 
catalogue  contains  considerable  matter  of  interest  to  those 
about  to  purchase  machinerj'  in  the  line  of  engraving  tools, 
and  gives  illustrations  and  complete  descriptions  of  the 
different  machines  manufactured. 


ETCHING  METALS  FOR  PHOTCFENGRAVERS. 

The  American  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Company,  150 
Nassau  street,  New  York,  whose  advertisement  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  number,  offer  a  very  superior  grade 
of  finely  finished  sheets  of  copper  and  zinc  for  etching 
purposes.  Their  plates  are  specially  manufactured  and 
selected,  being  free  from  flaws,  perfectly  level,  and  with  a 
ground  and  polished  surface.  This  is  something  which  has 
long  been  in  demand  among  photo-engravers,  as  many  a 
picture  has  been  ruined  and  much  valuable  time  wasted  by 
the  use  of  inferior  metals.  In  these  days  of  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  it  does  not  pay  to  continue  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  finishing  raw  metal,  when  plates 
guaranteed  perfectly  satisfactorj'  and  ready  for 
immediate  use  may  be  so  easily  obtained.  We 
have  been  assured  by  users  of  these  metals  that 
they  are  everything  claimed  for  them  and  have 
no  hesitancy  in  commending  them  to  the  trade. 


THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  COMPANY. 

The  capacity  of  the  manufactory  of  Chandler 
&  Price,  makers  of  printing  presses  and  print¬ 
ing  machinery,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  for  their  presses,  and  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  works 
by  an  addition,  50  by  80  feet  in  size,  four  stories 
high.  This  will  shortty  be  completed,  and  the3T 
will  then  be  in  position  to  promptly  handle  all 
orders  for  these  presses.  The  present  output 
is  150  Gordons  per  month.  With  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  they  will  be  able  to  turn  out  200  or  more 
per  month  without  trouble.  This  makes  the 
fourth  addition  they  have  made  to  their  original  factor, 
which  was  about  40  by  80  feet  in  size  and  three  stories 
high.  The  building  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
platen  press  manufactory  in  the  United  States.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  of  Gordon  presses  by  the  Chandler  & 
Price  Company  has  been  marvelous.  The  first  year  they 
turned  out  but  308.  The  increase  has  been  stead3r,  the 
output  for  the  ninth  year  being  1,143.  The  number  put 
out  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  tenth  year  was 
962.  With  business  as  it  has  been  the  probable  output 
for  the  tenth  year  will  be  over  1,500.  The  success  achieved 
in  the  sale  of  these  presses  is  due  entirely  to  the  honesty 
with  which  they  have  been  built,  and  the  consequent  sat¬ 
isfaction  they  have  alwa3's  given  to  purchasers.  The 
presses  are  sold  entirely  through  typefounders  and  ma¬ 
terial  men,  the  company  furnishing  no  machines  direct  to 
consumers.  This  plan  has  always  proved  very  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 


RELIANCE  HAND  PRESS. 

The  half-tone  engraving  herewith  represents  the  A  style 
Reliance  hand  press,  an  exceptionalty  strong  press  of  its 
size,  designed  for  printing  and  engraving  establishments. 
The  bed  is  18)4  by  23 !4  inches  and  the  platen  15  by  20. 
Some  time  ago  the  manufacturers  introduced  the  B  style 
Reliance,  which  is  being  generally  adopted  b3r  engravers 
for  the  heaviest  half-tone  proving,  for  which  purpose  it  was 


especialty  made.  The  A  style  is  built  on  practicalty  the 
same  design  in  a  smaller  size,  and  possesses  all  the  charac¬ 
teristic  strength  and  rigidity  of  its  predecessor.  Although 
not  intended  for  the  larger  and  heavier  class  of  half-tone 
work,  it  has  shown  itself  on  numerous  tests  to  be  fully  equal 
to  the  task.  The  original  object  of  its  production  was  to 
serve  as  a  proof  press  for  wood  engravings  and  the  lighter 
half-tones,  and  for  the  general  proving  of  type  forms  and 
mixed  forms  of  type  and  cuts.  The  rigid  impression  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  better  and  quicker  results  with  much  less 
labor,  giving,  also,  use  of  its  full  dimensions.  The  most  crit¬ 
ical  examination  given  b3r  a  customer  to  his  printing  is  to  the 
first  proof,  and  the  makers  believe  the  adoption  of  a  press 
like  the  Reliance  to  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
O.  K.  The  excellent  illustration  of  this  press  was  made  b3r 
the  Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Compan3T  from  a 
photograph  b3r  Mr.  J.  B.  Ma3r.  The  Reliance  hand  press  is 
manufactured  b3'  Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  of  Chicago. 
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THE  SOUTHWORTH  &  TRUAX  INSERT. 

Readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be  interested  in 
the  insert  of  the  above  firm  shown  elsewhere.  The  desire 
of  the  company  is  to  sell  all  the  cuts  they  can  between  now 
and  June  25.  In  order  to  do  this  they  give  each  purchaser  a 
chance  to  guess  at  the  number  of  orders  received  within  that 
time.  You  get  your  money’s  worth  when  you  order  a  cut  or 
an  initial,  but  by  sending  the  guess  you  may  get  a  full  set 
of  the  ornaments,  or  a  bicycle,  free.  It  costs  nothing  extra 
to  do  this,  and  is  worth  trying  for.  The  designs  are  all 
tasty  and  up-to-date,  and  can  be  used  on  advertising  to  great 
advantage.  Read  the  insert  carefully. 


THE  F.  WESEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

In  no  way  has  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success  ever  been  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  history  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wesel,  the  founder  of  the  company 
and  its  present  executive  head,  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
learned  his  trade  as  a  printing  press  machinist  before  com¬ 
ing  to  this  country'.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  here  he 
became  connected  with  the  establishment  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
and  continued  there  for  twelve  years,  the  latter  part  of 
which  time  he  was  foreman.  Leaving  there  in  1880  he  set 
up  for  himself  in  a  modest  way  at  12  Elm  street,  under  the 
firm  name  of  F.  Wesel  &  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  patent  blocks,  brass  rules  and  wrought-iron  chases.  A 
year  later  they  removed  to  178  William  street,  and  two  years 
from  that  time  to  18  Spruce  street,  where  in  1885  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr.  Wesel  had  bought  out  the  interests  of  his  partners  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  fire,  and  after  it  he  made  another 
start  alone  at  11  Spruce  street,  occupying  one  floor  of  the 
building.  The  business  kept  on  growing  and  it  was  not 
long  until  five  floors  and  the  basement  had  been  acquired, 
and  still  more  room  was  needed.  Looking  about,  he  decided 
upon  a  location  in  Brooklyn  for  a  factory,  and  accordingly 
bought  the  old  city  armory  building  in  that  city,  and  there 
the  factory  is  now  located.  Ten  thousand  dollars  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  fitting  it  up,  making  it  a  model  factory.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  corner  of  Henry  and  Cranberry 
streets,  is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated,  and  is  filled  from 
bottom  to  top  with  just  the  right  kind  of  machinery'  to  do  the 
work  required,  giving  employment  to  more  than  one  hundred 
men. 

A  removal  of  the  sales  department  from  11  Spruce  street, 
New  York,  was  finally  found  necessary,  and  new  quarters 
were  recently  fitted  up  at  82  and  84  Fulton  street,  corner 
Gold,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  printing  district,  where  they 
have  a  salesroom  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel.  The  first 
floor,  basement  and  sub-basement  of  this  building  have  been 
taken,  giving  15,000  feet  of  floor  space,  and  here  may  be 
found  almost  every  article  which  the  printer,  electrotyper  or 
stereotyper  may  need. 

Mr.  Wesel’s  is,  of  course,  the  dominating  spirit  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  He  is  a  man  of  fifty  years,  of 
pleasing  personality,  and  he  attributes  his  success  to  the 
fact  that  he  loves  work  for  itself  alone.  He  may  be  found  at 
his  factory  early  and  late  and  he  knows  at  all  times  just 
what  is  being  done  in  each  of  its  departments.  No  matter 
how  large  a  rush  order  may  come  in  it  is  seldom  or  never 
that  he  is  caught  napping. 

Mr.  E.  Stephany  became  associated  with  the  business  in 
1886  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  company  when  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing 
Company  in  1889.  As  his  office  indicates,  he  looks  after  the 
finances  and  also  directs  affairs  at  the  office  and  salesroom 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  George  E.  Scheffler,  the  secretary,  while  connected 
with  the  company  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  has  had 


abundant  experience  in  the  business,  having  previously 
been  connected  with  the  firm  of  Dauchy  &  Co.,  advertising 
agents  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies,  for  fourteen  years. 
He  is  too  well  known  in  the  trade  to  need  further  introduc¬ 
tion  at  our  hands. 

Of  the  many  articles  for  the  use  of  the  printer,  electro¬ 
typer  and  stereotyper  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the  firm 
is  noted  we  can  enumerate  but  a  few.  In  the  manufacture  of 
chases  theirs  is  the  only  house  which  does  its  welding  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  enabling  them  to  produce  a  far  greater  number  than 
was  possible  by  the  old  method  and  to  make  them  absolutely 
faultless  in  construction.  Their  automatic  proof  press  is  to 
be  found  in  the  composing  rooms  of  newspapers  everywhere 
and  it  becomes  a  necessity  wherever  it  has  once  been  used. 
It  is  supplied  with  an  ink  fountain  and  rollers  and  the 
“Web  Success”  also  feeds  from  a  continuous  roll  of  paper. 
They  manufacture  every  size  of  proof  press.  They  have 
supplied  to  the  trade  in  the  past  five  yrears  over  110,000  brass 
and  wood  galleys.  Cases  and  stands,  lead  cutters,  galley 
racks,  rules,  reglets,  quoins,  metal  furniture,  composing 
sticks,  imposing  tables,  patent  stereotype  blocks,  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  things  necessary  to  a 
printer’s  outfit  may  be  found  in  their  stock. 


A  NOTABLE  HALFTONE. 

We  show,  on  page  217,  an  engraving  which  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  examples  of  extremely  difficult  and  fine 
half-tone  work  ever  presented  in  our  columns.  It  illustrates 
several  features  of  a  handsome  catalogue  of  the  Gaily  Uni¬ 
versal  presses,  printed  for  the  American  Type  Founders’ 
Company  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  L.  Orr,  of  Bartlett  &  Co. 
(Orr  Press),  New  York.  The  engraving  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  catalogue,  which  today'  is  high-water  mark  in  illus¬ 
trated  machine  catalogue  work. 


GANE  BROTHERS’  MACHINERY  SUPPLEMENT. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Gane  Brothers  &  Company'’s 
Machinery  Supplement  No.  1,  which  they'  refer  to  in  the 
introductory  page  as  a  suggestive  panorama  of  a  high-class 
bindery  outfit.  The  first  machine  shown  is  the  Monarch 
paper  cutter  made  by  the  Sey'bold  Company',  a  machine  well- 
known  everywhere.  The  next  page  describes  the  Sey'bold 
job  folder,  and  in  succession  throughout  the  book  we  find 
handsome  cuts  and  descriptions  of  the  automatic  trimmer, 
the  standing  press,  the  round  cornerer,  the  lightning 
stamper  and  die  press,  the  sewing  machine,  page  and  num¬ 
bering  machine,  wire  stitcher,  knife  grinder,  perforator,  job 
backer,  table  shears,  etc.  The  catalogue  is  excellently 
printed  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  printer  and 
bookbinder,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  ordering  new 
material  and  machinery,  it  can  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  issued.  Messrs.  Gane  Brothers  will  be  glad  to 
send  a  copy'  from  either  the  New  York,  Chicago  or  St.  Louis 
house. 

GRAPHITE  FOR  CYCLE  CHAINS. 

No  material  has  so  strong  an  affinity’  for  iron  and  steel  as 
pure,  soft  flake  graphite,  and  for  bicy’cle  chains  and  sprock¬ 
ets  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it.  The  Dixon  Crucible  Com¬ 
pany',  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  selects  its  choicest  material 
from  unlimited  stocks,  and  after  analyzing  all  other  cycle 
chain  lubricants  in  the  market  that  it  could  find,  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Dixon’s  No.  691  Cyrcle  Chain  Graphite  is 
absolutely  without  an  equal  for  preventing  rust  and  wear  of 
chain  and  for  insuring  ease  and  comfort  in  riding.  Mr.  Tom 
W.  Winder,  the  man  who  rode  21,000  miles  around  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  was  offered  all  sorts  of  chain  lubri¬ 
cants,  and  Dixon’s  was  found  superior  to  anything  offered. 
He  says:  “It  saved  me  much  hard  work,  as  its  application 
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never  failed  to  cause  an  easy  running-  chain.”  No.  691  is  the 
improved  shape,  and  fits  the  tool  bag  easily.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  it,  send  ten  cents  for  a  sample,  and  you  will 
never  regret  it.  Dealers  will  receive  a  sample  free  of  charge 
by  sending  their  business  card. 


IMPROVED  GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

The  development  of  the  gas  engine  since  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1876  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  steam  engine  in  its  earlier  days.  Improvements 
in  gas  and  gasoline  engines  have  succeeded  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  until  this  type  of  motor  seems  to  have  almost 
reached  perfection.  We  give  an  engraving  of  an  engine  of 


recent  design,  made  by  the  P.  F.  Olds  &  Son  gas  engine 
works  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  which  is  refined  in  both  prin¬ 
ciple  and  construction.  While,  the  makers  of  this  engine 
have  adopted  the  four-cycle  system,  which  has  proven  itself 
the  most  economical  system  of  operation  for  gas  engines, 
they  have  avoided  all  the  complication  of  mechanism  hereto¬ 
fore  thought  necessary  for  securing  the  valve  motions,  and 
have  devised  a  new  and  very  simple  movement  that  accom¬ 
plishes  all  that  can  be  done  by  cams,  lateral  shafts  and  gear¬ 
ing,  besides  insuring  the  prompt  opening  and  closing  of  the 
valves.  This  motion  is  secured  by  a  plate  eccentric  on  the 
main  shaft,  which  reciprocates  the  alternating  wheel  opera¬ 
ting  the  exhaust  and  compression  valve.  By  throwing  out 
the  pawl  which  operates  the  alternating  wheel,  compression 
will  be  omitted  and  the  engine  can  be  turned  to  any  point 
without  the  resistance  of  compression.  The  engine  is 
arranged  to  use  either  an  electric  or  hot  tube  igniter,  the 
latter  being  constructed  on  an  improved  principle.  Ever}r- 
thing  connected  with  the  engine  is  arranged  with  a  view  to 
perfect  safety.  A  very  sensitive  governor  is  employed  which 
maintains  a  close  regulation.  The  engine  is  niceljT  balanced, 
has  large  openings,  ample  bearings,  straight  line  connec¬ 
tions,  and  embodies  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  years 
of  use  of  gas  engines  of  various  kinds,  besides  containing 
new  features  peculiar  to  itself.  The  engine  is  made  in  two 
forms,  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  is  adapted  for  anyone. 


“ILLINOIS”  COVERS. 

Mr.  James  White,  the  courteous  and  accommodating 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  is  equally 
at  home  in  selling  a  big  order  of  his  excellent  cover  papers 
or  in  writing  copjT  for  the  printer  regarding  the  merits  of 
his  goods.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
crowd  into  small  space  some  very  pertinent  facts  about  the 
Illinois  covers,  if  a  circular  which  has  reached  our  hands 
may  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  opening  paragraph  is 


exceedingly  interesting  and  forceful,  and  leads  the  reader 
on  in  an  easy  way,  so  that  before  he  knows  it  he  has  read 
all  there  is  on  the  sheet.  This  the  writer  did,  and  in  so 
doing  found  the  two  newest  covers  since  sample  book  No.  9 
was  issued  to  be  the  “  Persian  ”  and  “  Union.”  The  “  Per¬ 
sian  ”  is  made  of  extra  tough  material,  waterproofed  one 
side,  and  carried  in  four  colors,  in  several  sizes  and  weights. 
The  Union  is  made  of  strong  linen  stock,  has  a  fine  enam¬ 
eled  surface  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  had  in  white,  prim¬ 
rose,  azure  and  rose.  It  is  specially  adapted  for  embossing, 
taking  a  clean  and  sharp  impression  without  tearing,  will 
print  half-tones  nicely,  and  when  used  for  folders  will  not 
crack  or  break.  A  novel  feature  in  putting  up  this  brand 
of  cover  is  the  furnishing  of  a  sheet  of  seconds,  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  not  charged  for  or  counted.  This  certainlj1,  will  be 
appreciated  by  printers.  The  Illinois  Paper  Company  now 
carries  a  stock  of  cover  papers  comprising  17  different 
qualities,  69  different  shades,  and  538  different  items.  This 
information  and  much  other  valuable  matter  is  contained  in 
Mr.  White’s  circular,  and  as  space  will  not  admit  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it  entirely,  we  can  only  ask  all  readers  of  The 
Inland  Printer  to  send  for  it. 


A  NEW  AGENCY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  a  well-known  pressman  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  but  now  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  has 
started  an  agency  in  that  far-away  country  for  the  sale  of 
American  printing  machinerju  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  at  the  Pressmen’s  Convention  last  summer,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  represented  Lexington  Union,  No. 
19.  The  field  for  the  sale  of  American  machinery  in  that 
country  is  a  large  one,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  sanguine  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  line  of  work.  He  will  act  as  agent  for 
press  companies  and  all  classes  of  printing  machinery  and 
printing  inks.  Firms  needing  his  services  or  wishing  to 
gain  information  regarding  the  outlook  for  printers’  mate¬ 
rials  in  South  Africa  should  address  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson, 
Capetown,  South  Africa. 


THE  EMPIRE  TYPESETTING  MACHINE. 

The  Empire  Typesetting  Machine  recently  installed  at  the 
salesrooms  of  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son,  113  Quincy  street,  Chicago, 
lias  been  working  continuously  since  it  was  put  in,  and  has  been 
visited  by  many  printers  and  publishers.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  do  composition  regularly,  so  that  callers  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  setter  and  distributor  in  actual  oper¬ 
ation  at  all  times.  The  guaranteed  speed  of  4,500  ems  per  hour 
has  been  kept  up  without  any  trouble,  and  at  times  as  many  as 
6,500  ems  per  hour  have  been  set.  Numbers  of  western  printers 
and  publishers  are  becoming  very  much  interested  in  the  Empire 
machine,  which  is  perhaps  a  novelty  to  many  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  experiment,  as  it  is  in 
general  use  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  eastern  cities.  A 
representative  of  The  Inland  Printer  was  pleasantly  received 
by  Mr.  S.  M.  Weatherly,  the  manager,  who  explained  fully  the 
workings  of  the  machine,  the  construction  and  principles  of 
which  have  already  been  described  in  these  pages.  In  order  to 
show  (lie  working  of  the  Empire,  and  the  character  of  the  com¬ 
position  done  upon  the  machine,  he  consented  to  have  a  little 
matter  set  for  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer.  This  notice 
is  therefore  presented  as  an  example  of  the  work  done  in  eight- 
point  modern  upon  the  Empire  machine,  the  time  consumed  in 
the  composition  being  six  minutes  by  the  writer’s  watch. 


ELECTRICAL  IGNITER  INFRINGEMENT. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works, 
of  Philadelphia,  that  their  counsel,  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Da¬ 
vidson  &  Wight,  of  Washington  and  New  York,  had  advised 
them  that  the  electrical  igniter  on  the  gas  and  gasoline 
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engine  of  the  New  Era  Iron  Works  is  an  infringement  of 
letters  patent  of  the  United  States  No.  525,828,  granted  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  to  Mr.  Paul  A.  N.  Winand,  and  of  which  the 
Otto  Company  are  the  owners.  They  have  accordingly 
brought  suit  in  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio  against  the 
New  Era  Iron  Works  Company,  and  propose  to  protect  their 
rights  against  all  makers  and  sellers  or  users  of  engines 
having  upon  them  igniters  covered  by  such  letters  patent. 


SOCIETY  ADDRESS  CARDS. 

The  new  1896  catalogue  of  society  address  cards  issued 
by  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  book  he  has  ever  gotten  out.  His  “Silktone” 
designs,  introduced  to  some  extent  last  season,  have  proved 
immensely  popular,  and  he  has  added  largely  to  them  this 
year.  The  demand  for  these  cards  is  larger  than  ever 
before.  The  colors  used  are  indescribably  beautiful  and 
attractive,  and  can  only  be  appreciated  when  the  cards  them¬ 
selves  are  examined.  The  catalogue  includes  designs  for 
Knights  Templar  use  and  all  the  various  organizations,  not 
only  in  the  silktone  effects,  but  in  all  colors  of  inks  and 
bronzes.  Customers  desiring  the  goods  manufactured  by 
Mr.  Smith  can  order  them  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  of  Butler  &  Kelley,  46  Beekman  street,  New 
York,  or  John  Carter  &  Co.,  100  Federal  street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


SUMMER  VACATION  TOURS  TO  COLORADO  AND 
THE  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

The  Burlington  Route  (Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad)  have  arranged  for  five  personally  conducted  tours 
in  private  Pullman  cars  through  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  West.  Leave  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  June  23,  July  7, 
14,  21  and  28.  The  price  of  a  ticket  covers  all  expenses  and 
the  amount  is  considerably  less  than  what  it  would  cost  one 
to  make  the  trip  alone.  A  special  agent  accompanies  each 
party  and  attends  to  all  details.  Write  for  a  descriptive 
pamphlet  to  T.  A.  Grady,  Manager  Tours  Department,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  211  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  23d 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 


BOOKS. 


ALL  Live  Printers 

op’s  “ 

“Job  Printers’ 
the  “  Specimens  of 
Book,”  price  $3;  the 
grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 
Bishop,  143  Bleecker  street, 
ers.  Handiest  and  most  use- 
ers.  All  who  are  starting  in 


should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  $1 ; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner”  and  “Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  H.  G. 
New  York,  and  all  typefound- 
ful  works  published  for  print- 
business  need  these  books. 


A  GENTS  WANTED  —  For  “The  People’s  Bible  History,” 
d  the  latest  and  most  popular  work  on  Biblical  topics.  Prepared  in  the 
light  of  most  recent  investigations  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Copiously  illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  The  best  selling  book  extant.  Write  for  circular  and 
information  to  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


EACH  ISSUE  of  The  Proofsheet  contains  matter  worth,  to 
L>  proof  readers,  printers  and  all  literary  workers,  more  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  No  proofroom  without  it  is  properly  equipped.  Price  10  cents  per 
copy;  51  a  year.  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO.,  232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago. 


ECONOMICAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LEDGERS  save  time, 
save  money,  prevent  errors,  quick  reference.  Meet  every  requirement  of 
any  newspaper.  Specimen  page,  descriptive  circular,  prices,  etc.,  address 
GRAPHIC  PRINTING  CO.,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 


CROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX-  Memoirs  of 
*  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
With  fifteen  maps  in  colors  and  twenty-nine  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
About  700  octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges, 
$5;  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7.  The 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  senior  living  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  work  is  having  a  large  sale.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY, 
General  Agents,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


J/OHN’S  COLOR  GUIDE  for  printers,  lithographers,  en- 
* *  *■  gravers  and  artists;  a  practical  guide  for  mixing  colors,  engraving 
color  plates  and  printing  color  work;  saves  labor  and  expense,  showing  a 
chart  of  sixty-three  distinct  colors  produced  by  three  impressions  with  the 
three  primary  colors.  Price  $1;  Kohn’s  color  matcher,  25  cts.  N  A 'IT  ON  A  I, 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING  CO.,  Seventh  and  Chestnut  sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  OCATION  CHANGED,  but  still  selling  the  best  specimen 
*— >  book  ever  published  — Calendar  Blotter  Specimens  —  at  50 cents  per  copy, 
prepaid.  Fraternally  yours,  HOLLIS  CORBIN,  Knightstown,  Ind. 

DRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “  How 
I  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO., 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


DARGAINS —  For  the  next  thirty  days  we  offer  for  sale  at 

'  nominal  figures  the  following  secondhand  folders,  overhauled  and  in 


good  condition  ;  Dexter  3  and  4  fold,  with  8  and  16  page  paster  and  trimmer, 
18  by  24  to  26  by  40;  Stonemetz  3  and  4  fold,  19  by  21  to  21  by  42;  Chambers 
3  and  4  fold,  16-page  paster,  24  by  36  to  33  by  49.  SEYBOLD  MACHINE 
CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


COR  SALE  —  Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 
I  wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “E  14,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing  Ma- 
*  chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


djM  2  r'  CASH  will  buy  a  secondhand  Ostrander  Router; 
4P  l  P  J  this  cost  $275.  Condition  first-class.  Quick,  if  you  want  this  bar¬ 
gain.  THE  TERRY  ENGRAVING  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  steady,  reliable  union  man, 

1  competent  in  all  departments  of  printing.  Original;  can  do  finest  em¬ 
bossing,  read  proof,  estimate  or  anything.  Married;  don’t  drink.  Can  take 
charge  of  job  department;  good  references.  Address  “  E  25,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Printer  with  up-to-date  ideas  on 
*  office  management  desires  position  as  foreman;  thoroughly  competent; 
can  estimate  on  all  classes  of  work.  Address  “  E  22,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


PRINTER  —  Young  man,  six  3'ears’  experience,  good  on 
*  ads.  and  job  work;  city  or  country;  $10.  Address  “  E  10,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  competent  pressman;  can 

O  take  charge.  Address  “E  11,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  first-class  pressman  of  fif- 

O  teen  years’  experience  in  all  kinds  of  work,  and  competent  to  take  charge. 
Address  "  E  21,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  Good  all-around  commercial 
O  and  ad.  man  desires  to  make  change:  capable  of  taking  charge.  Best  of 
•references  as  to  ability,  honesty  and  sobriety.  Address  “E  23,”  care  In¬ 
land  Printer. 


\\J ANTED  —  Position  as  job  or  ad.  man;  can  take  charge 

*' '  of  medium-sized  job  office  or  daily;  an  up-to-date  job  man,  and  can 
prove  it  by  my  work;  married;  ten  years’  experience;  steady  work.  Ad¬ 
dress,  stating  wages,  “  E  19,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


V\I ANTED  — Practical  printer,  experience  as  foreman, 

’  ’  superintendent,  business  manager  and  correspondent,  in  first-class 
house,  desires  to  change.  At  present  engaged  and  giving  satisfaction  to 
employers,  who  paj'  well.  Competent  to  take  entire  charge  of  both  business 
and  mechanical  departments.  Address  "E  18,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 
pamphlet  showing  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
150  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Situation  as  foreman  of  pressroom  or  stereo¬ 
type  department,  or  both.  At  present  employed  on  one  of  leading 
dailies  in  New  England  in  same  capacity.  Address  “E  15,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


HELP  WANTED. 


DENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. — Joseph  Medill’s  address  before 
*  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago.  A  masterly  tribute  to 
the  printer-statesman.  Printed  in  the  handsomest  style  and  finely  illustrated. 
Price  25  cents  (send  1-cent  or  2-cent  stamps).  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO.,  232 
Irving  avenue,  Chicago. 


COR  SALE  — A  half  interest  in  well-established  paying 

*  newspaper  and  job  office  in  a  Northwestern  state.  Present  proprietor 
holds  government  office,  and  wants  experienced  practical  printer  to  take 
charge  mechanical  department.  Address  “E  24,”  care  Inland  Printer. 
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HELP  WANTED. 


I  JNITED  STATES  CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS 

LJ  occur  soon  in  all  states  for  positions  in  government  printing-,  railway 
mail,  postal,  customs  and  internal  revenue  services;  no  political  influence 
necessary.  High  grade  insures  appointment.  Full  information  free.  U.  S. 
BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


\\I ANTED  -A  man  who  understands  the  publishing-  busi- 
VV  ness  to  take  charge  of  a  prosperous  publishing  concern  sixty  miles  from 
Chicago;  $5,000  capital  required.  Well  secured.  Address  “L  45,”  care 
Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago. 


U/ANTED  —  Competent  man  to  take  foremanship  of  large 
”  bindery  department  in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  must  be  up-to-date  in  every  line 
and  able  to  foremanize  forty  to  sixty'  people;  correspondence  solicited.  Ad¬ 
dress  “ELLIS,”  P.  O.  box" 662,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


WANTED  —  First-class  art  team  to  take  charge  of  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  and  do  some  chalk  plate  work.  Must  be  competent  to 
handle  the  drawing,  photographing,  etching  and  routing.  A  steady  position 
for  competent  willing  men.  Address,  stating  salary  expected,  “E  12,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


WANTED  —  Pen-and-ink  artist  to  make  original  drawings 

and  take  charge  art  department  illustrated  weekly  newspaper  in  mid¬ 
dle  state.  Permanent  position  and  good  wages  to  right  man.  Inclose  par¬ 
ticulars  and  clippings  of  work.  Address  “  E  16,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

U/ANTED  —  Pressmen  to  use  H.  L.  Roberts  &  Co’s  Tape 
’  '  Couplers,  the  only  practical  method  of  permanently  connecting  ends  of 
tape.  Send  $1  to  48  Centre  street,  New  York,  for  sample  outfit.  Indorsed 
by  leading  pressmen  everywhere. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


AT  ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE— A  small  but  complete 

.‘A  lithographic  outfit,  small  cylinder  press  for  printing  on  tin,  hand  press, 
ruling  machine,  18  stones,  etc.,  at  any  rate.  Make  an  offer.  Write  to  MRS. 
ANTONIE  RACEK,  1504  Williams  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


ENGRAVING  ME  EASY. 


Two  simple  methods.  White= 
on-Black  and  Granotype.  The  plates 
are  of  type  metal  and  are  cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing 
or  drawing,  which  is  done  on  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and 
embossing  plates,  illustrations,  borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and 
cheaply  produced  by  these  methods.  Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal, 
which  may  be  used  again),  about  two  cents  for  each  plate.  Both  styles  can  be 
made  from  one  drawing.  Outfit  can  be  used  for  stereotyping  also.  Send 
stamp  for  circulars,  samples,  etc.,  to  HENRY  KAHRS,"240  East  Thirty- 
third  street.  New  York. 


DIXON’S  ELECTROTYPERS’  GRAPHITE 

I  W  1  1  FOR  MOLDING  AND  POLISHING, 


WHICH  PREVENTS 
SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 


DIXON’S  belt  dressing 

1  SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVE 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Send  for  Circulars.  JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries. 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address, 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attorney-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

925  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Photoengraving  (g. 

(OR  4TH  &  PfNE  STS.  SJ.LOUIS.A? 


DOOKBINDERY  FOR  SALE  —  Ruler,  pager,  perforator, 
D  shears,  backer,  press,  tools;  cash  or  on  time;  singly  or  in  bulk.  Will 
take  working  interest  in  printing  office.  Used  but  little;  cost  $1,200.  A.  C. 
ROBINSON,  Mecca  street,  Cleveland  Ohio. 


F)R  SALE  —  At  60  per  cent  of  its  value.  A  weekly  class 
journal  in  healthy  condition.  Circulation  8,000;  subscription  price,  $2  pet- 
year.  Reason  for  selling,  publisher  has  other  interests  demanding  his  time. 
Location  could  be  changed,  as  the  circulation  is  national.  Address  “  E  17,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


DURANT  COINTERS 

Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

W.  IV.  DURANT, 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 


JOB  PRINTING  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  —  Up-to-date  ;  good 
U  patronage;  low  price;  Massachusetts  town  of  8,000.  Owner  has  other 
business;  it  will  pay  to  investigate.  Address  “E  26,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


U/ANTED  -To  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchasing,  a 
country'  newspaper  office.  Address  E.  S.  SHERRATT,  Morrison 
Block,  Oil  City,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


pYLINDER  PRESS  WANTED  — Size  29  by  42,  31  by  46, 

v —*  *  or  similar  size.  Must  be  in  good  condition  —  no  old  ramshackle  affair 
wanted;  Cottrell,  or  other  good  make;  give  price  and  terms.  Address  B.  F. 
BENNETT,  21  Broad  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


U/ANTED  —  For  cash,  two-revolution  four-roller  press, 
standard  make,  but  little  used.  Address  “E  20,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transfer¬ 
ee  ring  and  etching  process.  Nice  cuts,  from  prints,  drawings  or  photos, 
are  easily  and  quickly  made  by  the  unskillful,  on  common  sheet  zinc.  Cost 
very  trilling.  Price  of  process  $1.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind.,  U.  S. 


|  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  makes  em- 
*  •  bossing  composition,  the  best  now  on  the  market.  Where  other  emboss¬ 
ing  compositions  take  half  an  hour  or  more  to  harden  ready  for  use,  his 
composition  requires  but  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Time  is  money.  All 
dealers  have  it  for  sale  at  $1  per  cake,  or  it  can  be  ordered  direct  from  the 
manufacturer. 


MO  MORE  ELECTRICITY  —  For  $5  I  will  send  formula 
i  ’  for  preparation  that  will  overcome  electricity  in  the  pressroom;  has 
been  thoroughly  tried;  ingredients  can  be  had  anywhere.  L.  W.  MONSON, 
Wabash,  Ind.  Don’t  miss  this. 


DHOTO-ENGRAVER’S  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 

*  exact;  all  sizes;  perfect  workmanship  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
JOSEPH  HOFFMAN’S  SON,  95  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  city. 


PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  in  half-tone  and  zinc  proc- 
*  esses,  by  the  latest  methods,  can  be  had  in  an  establishment  in  daily 
operation,  conducted  by  an  expert.  Address  “  E  27,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 

*  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  312-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


METALLIC  TAPE  COUPLER 

FOR  CONNECTING  ENDS  OF  TAPE  USED  ON 


A  GREAT 
TIME 
II  SAVER. 


Printing  Presses  and  Folding  Machines. 


Does  away  with  sewing,  eyeletting  and  other  shiftless  devices.  Absolute  Register. 


PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


SEND 

$1.00 

FOR 

SAMPLE 

OUTFIT. 


H.  L.  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  48  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Every 

Machine 

fully 

Guaranteed 


Bates’  Automatic 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE . 


Dial-Setting  Movement, 

Operates  consecutively’,  duplicates 
and  repeats. 

Steel  Figures.  Perfect  Printing. 
Absolutely  Accurate  Work. 


"Write  for  Catalogue. 


Bates  — - 
rianufacturing  Co. 


no  E.  23d  St. 

New  York. 


CUT  HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE. 
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W.  C.  GILLETT,  A.  T.  HODGE,  GEO.  D.  FORREST, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE-PRES'T  AND  TREAS.  SECRETARY. 

Chicago  Paper  Company 

-PAPER- 

OF  ALL  KINDS  USED  BY 
PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

120=122  Franklin  Street, 
Telephone  No.  251.  CHICAGO. 

Agents  for  Parsons  Paper  Co's  Celebrated  Writings,  Bonds,  etc. 

Special  attention  given  to  furnishing  regular  publications. 


General  electric  Ccmpanp, 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

FOR  DRIVING 

PRINTING  PRESSES  and  all  kinds  of  Printers’, 
Bookbinding  and  Inkmaking  Machinery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MAIN  Office:  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CINCINNATI,  O.  DENVER,  COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

And  in  all  larg-e  Cities  in  the  United  States. 


HEBER  WELLS, 

Successor  to  Vanderburgh,  Wells  4  Co., 

157-159  William  St.,  NEW  YORK, 
r®  Printers’ 
^  Materials 


Prices 
Moderate. 

ONLY  MAKER  OF 

“  Strong  Slat 

Cases 

We  allow  Printers  a  discount  on  fonts  of 
WOOD  TYPE  of  fifty  per  cent, 
and  five  more  for  cash. 

Large  specimen  book  sent  to  recognized  printers 
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Peerless 

Press 


Liberal  Discounts  from  List  Prices. 


Made  by  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y, 


Peerless  Paper  Sutters 

Made  by  the  Globe  Manufacturing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Peerless  Power  Cutters. 


Compact,  powerful,  no  complications, 
direct  action,  double  screw  clamp.  Made 
to  cut  36-inch  and  40- inch. 

Prices  moderate. 

Peerless  Lever  Cutters. 

Have  all  modern  conveniences ;  easy 
action,  powerful  leverage,  great  strength 
and  durability. 

To  cut  30  inches  square,  $175 
To  cut  32  inches  square,  200 

Liberal  Discounts  from  List. 


“IV if  bout  a  Teer  among 
Disk  Tresses.’’ 


\\I  LT  Y  do  Peerless  Presses  cost  more 
A  1  I  than  Gordons?  Because  they 
cost  more  to  build ;  they  are  heavier  and 
stronger.  Patented  ?  Not  now ;  patents  ex¬ 
pired  ;  anyone  may  build  them,  but  it  won’t 
pay  if  the  builder  is  going  to  appeal  to  short¬ 
sighted  people  who  consider  price  a  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  purchase.  Though  heavier 
and  more  powerful,  the  Peerless  Presses  kick 
easier,  run  faster,  and  make  less  noise.  The 
object  of  the  builders  is  to  make  a  first-class 
press,  not  to  undersell  their  competitors. 
Peerless  Presses  are  easier  to  feed  —  no  gear 
wheel  interfering.  They  are  easier  to  make 
ready  on,  because  all  impression  screws  are 
in  sight. 

All  sizes  —  8  x!2,  9x13,  10x15,  11  x 
17,  14x20,  14  A  x  22  inches  inside  chase. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BRANCHES  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  COMPANY 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER 
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General  Selling  Agents 
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Cbis  Catalogue  sent  on  application 
to  any  Branch  named  below  «  «  « 

Boston 

Bew  Vork 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Buffalo 

Pittsburg 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

St.  Couis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

Denoer 

Portland 

San  Traneisc® 

Atlanta 


Wmmmm, 
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World’s  fair 
Premium  press 


CbalkngcGordon 


Has  many  new  features  which  commend  it  to  practical  men.  It  has  shown  by  actual 
test  in  many  of  the  leading  printing  offices  throughout  the  country  that  it  may  be 
run  faster  on  fine  work  than  any  press  ever  made.  Printers  have  to  figure  close, 
and  it  takes  a  modern  machine  to  show  a  profit.  The  CHALLENGE  GORDON 
is  such  a  machine ;  it  is  unequaled  for  color  work,  easy  to  feed  at  high  speed,  and 
registers  to  a  hair.  Write  us  or  your  dealer  for  New  Illustrated  Circular. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


....CHICAGO. 


economic 

Automatic  Paper  Feeding 

machines 


For  use  on . 


Cylinder  Printing  Presses, 
Folding  Machines, 

Ruling  Machines, 
Calendering  Machines, 
Etc. 


INCREASES  0  SAVES  0  INSURES 

PRODUCTION.  W  EXPENSE.  ^  PERFECT  REGISTER. 


USED  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES  BY 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.  (28  machines),  .  .  .  -  .  .  New  York. 

TROW  DIRECTORY,  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  CO.  (7  machines), 

AMERICAN  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO.  (6  machines),  .... 

R.  R.  DONNELLEY  &  SONS  CO.,  .......  Chicago. 

HADLEY  &  VAWTER  CO., . 


E.  C.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Bookbinders’  and  Printers’  Hachinery, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

28  Reade  Street,  New  York.  279=285  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Every  Printer... 

tS) 

QyHOULD  have  a  copy  of  Everybody' s  Dictionary  in  his  vest  pocket.  This  is 
(jD  the  most  useful  and  convenient  book  yet  published  for  everyday  use.  It 
gives  the  spelling,  syllable  divisions,  capitalization,  pronunciation,  parts  of 
speech,  and  definitions  of  33,000  words,  besides  much  general  information.  The 
size  makes  it  especially  valuable  —  it  is  always  at  hand  when  needed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  worth  more  to  most  people  than  an  Unabridged,  and  it  contains 
almost  every  word  the  average  person  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use.  Price,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  leather,  embossed  in  gold,  indexed,  50  cents,  postage  prepaid. 

address  THE  INLAND  printer  company 

ISO  Nassau  Street,  corner  Spruce,  NEW  YORK. 


212  monroe  street,  Chicago. 
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Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Jlfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers  PRINTERS’ 

ROLLERS 


Nos.  22  =  24  Custom  House  Place, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bingham's  Flexible  Tameting  compoona. 

It  is  ns  Elastic  ns  Rubber. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Composition  ever  invented  for 
Tablets,  Pads,  etc. 

A  material  of  excellence  and  perfection,  surpassing-  all 
others.  Elastic  and  tough  as  rubber. 

Warranted  not  to  Break  or  Scale,  not  to  Pull  Off  on  the 
Edge  of  Sheets,  and  to  be  Unaffected  by  Heat. 

AFTER  USING  THIS  YOU  WILL  USE  NONE  OTHER. 


New  Monarch  Jobbing  Folder 


MADE  BY 


—  WITH  — 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 


liisiimiiroiiii 
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The  NEW  HUBER  PRESS .  .  . 


The  above  drawing-  shows  the  bed  movement  of  the  New  Huber  Press. 

The  bed  is  driven  by  our  celebrated  crank,  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  smoothness  and 
accuracy  ;  no  cams  or  spring's  being-  used  in  any  part  of  the  construction. 

Hardened  steel  rollers  are  placed  between  the  steel  shoes  of  the  bed  and  the  four  steel  tracks  which 
support  it,  thus  reducing-  all  friction  to  the  minimum. 

Our  patented  full  toothed  continuous  reg-ister  rack  locks  the  bed  and  the  cylinder  tog-ether  at  the 
end  of  the  printing-,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning-,  obviating  any  possible  slurring  or  wearing  of  the  plates. 

The  pyramid  distribution,  consisting  of  four  form  rollers,  two  vibrators,  two  storage  rollers  and  a 
connecting  rider  roller,  all  running  together,  gives  a  most  perfect  and  satisfactory  spread  of  the  ink. 
The  back-up  motion  is  positive  and  noiseless,  and  can  be  used  as  a  brake  as  soon  as  the  belt  is  shifted  onto 
the  loose  pulley. 

We  invite  investigation  of  our  new  construction,  and  guarantee  satisfactory  speed,  register,  impres¬ 
sion,  distribution  and  life. 


Van  Allens 

Western  Office: 

256  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager. 


&  Boaghton, 

59  Ann  3t.,  17  to  Rose  Q>t. 

New  York. 
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L.  L.  Brown 
Paper  Gompany, 


Adams,  Mass., 
U.S.  A. 


- MAKERS  OF - 

LINEN  LEDGER  AND 
RECORD  PAPERS 

For  Blank  Books,  Merchants'  and  Bankers' 
Ledgers,  County  or  State  Records. 

ALL  LINEN  PAPERS 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Correspondence. 

BOND  PAPERS 


For  Policies,  Deeds  and  Commercial  Purposes.  igp 


HAND-MADE  PAPERS. 

We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand-Made  Paper 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  these  papers  for  drawing,  water-color  paint¬ 
ing,  correspondence  and  special  book  editions, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  their  popularity. 

BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN'S”  PAPER 
WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR  BLANK  BOOKS. 

J.W.  Butler  Paper  Go.  Geo.  II.  Taylor  t'r  Go. 

2 12-2 1 8  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

are  Western  Agents  for  the  Linen  are  Western  Agents  for  the  Hand- 

Ledger  and  Record,  the  AH-Linen  Made  Papers, 

and  the  Bond  Papers. 
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Tlje  Wide-AvPafce 

Printer... 

...  uses  .. . 

“Sunrise” 

Flat  Writings 

If  you  are  wide-awake  you  will 
write  for  samples  and  prices 

bright  and  early  to  the 


3)o  7/oti  Slule ? 

That  is,  do  you  rule  paper  ?  If  so, 
you  need  Ruling-  Pens.  We  have  a 
larg-e  stock  on  hand.  Our 

Sxtra  SB l tie  S*aste 

is  the  best  thing-  for  making-  Blue 
Ink  for  feint  line  ruling-. 

GANE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

116=120  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Moser- Burgess  Paper  Co. 

237  and  239  Monroe  Street. 

CHICAGO. 


THE  WI6KERSHAM  QUOIN 


IS  UNEQUALED  AS  A 
COLUMN  LOCK-UP. 


03STIE3  USER  SAYS  = 

“  We  use  the  quoin  without  a  foot-stick,  placing  it  directly  against  the  foot-slug.  By  this 
means  each  column  is  locked  up  independently  ;  and  working  up  of  quads  and  blanks  is  obviated. 
We  find  the  quoins  entirely  reliable  wherever  they  are  placed,  remaining  square  and  true  ;  and, 
best  of  all.  never  letting  go  or  slipping.  We  predict  for  them  a  large  sale  wherever  their  merits 
become  known.”  • 


MADE  BY  THE  WICKERSHAM  QUOIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


^Bookbinders 9 
— —  Supplies. 

t  BETTER 
THAN 

A  BLACK  CAT. 

It  is  said  that  a  black  cat  will  bring  good  luck. 
This  may  be  true,  but  a  surer  “mascot”  for  the 
pressman  who  has  trouble  with  the  working  quali¬ 
ties  of  his  ink  is  a  little 

Superior  Reducing  Compound 

which  softens  the  ink,  but  does  not  weaken  the 
color.  It  can  be  used  with  either  printing  or  litho¬ 
graphic  inks.  Prevents  peeling-  of  coated  paper. 
Put  up  in  1-lb.,  2-lb.  and  5-lb.  tins,  with  screw  top. 
Look  for  yellow  label,  in  red  and  black  ink.  For 
sale  by  all  typefounders  and  printers’  supply  houses. 
Ask  for  “Superior,”  and  accept  no  substitute. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co. 

212=214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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MINNOWS  OR  WHALES-WHICH? 


There  is  a  very  old,  time-honored  maxim  to  the  effect  that 
he  who  fishes  for  minnows  never  catches  any  whales. 

There  are  scores  of  printers  who  are  constantly  wondering 
why  it  is  that  with  their  behind-the-times  presses  they  are 
not  catching  some  of  the  large  orders  and  lucrative  runs  of 
press  work. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  suggestion,  we  should 
advise  a  change  of  fishing  equipment,  to  the  end  that  these 
profitable  big  fellows  may  be  caught.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  you  put  in  a  Cottrell  Flat  Bed  Perfecting  Press,  which 
will  enable  you  to  name  any  price  for  work  in  competition. 
Then  you  can  do  twice  as  much  presswork  as  any  ordinary 
office,  or  do  a  given  run  in  half  the  time  of  any  other  printer. 

And  whatever  presswork  you  are  doing  costs  only  half 
as  much  to  do.  Such  a  press  can  advantageously  handle 
small  runs. 

Think  of  this  seriously  for  a  moment  or  two. 

C.  B.  COTTRELL  &  SONS  CO. 


The  Cottrell  Shifting  Tympan  is  the  only  solution  }^et  discovered  for 
printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  at  the  same  time  without  offset. 
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Cbe  Buckie  printers’  Roller  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


“CHILLED  FACE” 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
ASS  COMPOSITIONS 


Cbe  above  Cut 

represents  our  cylinders  for  casting'  Job  Press 
Rollers,  showing  the  mode  of  Oiling,  Pouring 
and  Pulling  the  rollers  after  cooling. 

¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

TRY  OUR  ROLLERS  AND  BE  CONVINCED 
OF  THEIR  SUPERIORITY. 


THE  BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO. 

Telephone,  Harrison  435.  421  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Sf  you  want 
Sood  Slollors 
Order  from  us. 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
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Uhe  SSest  Snk  is  always  the  Cheapest ! 
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JTS  always  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  an  ad.  That 
is  why  we  usually  try  to 
get  one  in.  The  craze  for 
black  and  white  leads  us 
to  present  this  one.  But 
the  effectiveness  of  an  ad. 
does  not  lie  in  its  illustra¬ 
tion  alone.  There  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  what  it  tries  to 
tell,  and  goods  to  back  all  statements  made. 
Queen  City  Printing  Inks  are  made  right. 
Had  they  been  made  in  any  other  way  we 
would  not  have  been  in  business  today. 
Every  new  customer  becomes  a  permanent 
one.  There  is  no  other  explanation  for 
this  except  that  the  inks  give  satisfaction. 
We  make  all  grades  and  all  shades  and 
all  colors.  Write  for  catalogue. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Go. 

CINCINNATI. 

CHICAGO,  347  Dearborn  St. 


Our  Snhs  are  SSest,  therefore  Cheapest! 
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CINCINNATI 

TO 


CHICAGO, 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

Open  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4  TRAI  NS  EVERY  DAY 

CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 
D.G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agt., 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. 


Monitor^ 

Automatic 
Wire  StltcDer. 


SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

RELIABLE. 


INSTANTLY  CHANGED  from  one  thickness  of  work 
to  another. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  PARTS  for  different  thicknesses  of  wire. 


Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  the 
“Monitor”  before  you  buy. 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 


Because  time  is  spent  in 
Stitching, 

Not  in  Adjusting. 


Five  sizes,  covering  all  classes  of 
work,  from  one  sheet  up  to  1% 
inches  in  thickness. 


197-201  S.  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197  South  Canal  Street: 


Chicago,  September  19,  1895. 


Gentlemen , — We  have  had  two  of  your  wire  stitchers  in  use  since  April  15,  and  they  have  given 


complete  satisfaction. 


Yours  truly, 


THE  ARMOUR  PRINTING  WORKS. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  City:  Chicago,  January  24,  1896. 

Gentlemen , — We  take  pleasure  in  informing'  you  that  the  Monitor  Wire  Stitcher  purchased  from 
you  last  November  has  given  entire  satisfaction  from  its  first  trial.  Your  Gauge  Clamp  and  Wire 
Regulator  are  very  commendable,  as  there  is  no  time  lost  in  adjusting  the  machine.  The  Monitor  is  up- 
to-date.  Very  respectfully,  POOLE  BROS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ALSO  HAVE  THE  “MONITOR”  IN  USE: 


Monitor  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .  Rockford,  Ill. 

Cadogan  &  Hatcher,  .  .  Quincy,  “ 

Hoffman  Printing  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Illinois  State  Register,  .  Springfield,  “ 
Illinois  State  Journal  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Foster  Press, . Chicago. 

Regan  Printing  House,  .  .  “ 

Jacobs-Coles  &  Co.,  ....  “ 

Geo.  E.  Marshall,  ....  “ 

J.  W.  Watters  &  Co.,  ....  “ 

C.  H.  Nicholson,  ....  “ 

Will  Rossiter, . “ 

Robbins  Bros., .  “ 

Rogers,  Pitkin  &  Hall,  .  .  .  “ 

George  P.  Bent, .  “ 

H.  P.  Barber,  ....  South  Chicago. 
Franklin  Ptg.  and  Eng.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Book  Bindery  Co.,  Cleveland,  “ 
O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co.,  “  “ 

Grossman  Paper  Box  Co.,  “  “ 

Lawrence  Press,  .  .  Columbus,  “ 

L.  Templin  &  Co.,  ....  Calla,  “ 
W.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  .  .  Denver,  Colo. 


Gowdy  Printing  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Badger  Book  &  Bindery  Co.,  -j  Fon^“  Lac’ 

S.  A.  Bristol  Co.,  .  .  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Record  Printing  Co.,  .  Bardstown,  Ky. 
Gleaner  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Meyer  &  Co.,  ....  “  “ 

Foster,  Dick  &  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Wm.  Schwarz,  Sr.,  ...  “  “ 

Duncan  &  Co.,  ...  “  “ 

T.  A.  Clifton,  .  .  .  Williamsport,  Ind. 

Age  Publishing  Co.,  .  .  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Will  Wells . Alton,  “ 

Messenger  Pub.  Co.,  .  Jackson,  Miss. 
Franklin  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Foote  &  Davies  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Atlanta  Litho  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Chas.  P.  Byrd,  ....  “  “ 

W.  H.  Coyle  &  Co.,  .  .  .  Houston,  Tex. 

Eugene  Von  Boeckman,  .  Austin,  “ 
Hall,  Black  &  Co.,  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  B.  Farnham,  ...  “  “ 

C.  E.  Judd,  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
JIUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

J^cwntific  JUKCMaw 

Largest  circulation  of  anv  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MU’NN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  J.W.  O’Bannon  Go. 

72  Duane  St.,  New  York, 

BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
j&’A  POCKETBOOK  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES 

LEATHERS  DESc'mPTION _ -*k 


Sky  to  gene,  Marble,  Lithograph  and 
Leather  Papers. 


Sole  Agents 
— FOR— 

WIGGIN’S 

LINEN  FINISH 
£  BOOK  CLOTHS, 

t  BUCKRAHS, 

2  Etc. 

£  Use  O’BANNON’S 
J  FLEXALINE.... 

ik  Excels  all  other  Glues 

■w  on  the  market  for 

Flexibility. 


(1  Hint  to  the  Wise 

is  sufficient. 

Every  printer  who  uses . . . 

CEROTYPES 


is  making  money  he  could  not  make 
in  any  other  way.  The  way  it  is 
done  will  be  made  plain  to  you  if 
you  will  send  for  our  circulars  and  specimens  of 
the  work. 


CHECKS, 
RECEIPTS, 
BILLHEADS, 
DRAFTS,  ETC. 


FRANK  McLEES  &  BROS., 

98  Fulton  Street, 

...NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  TRIMMING 
KNIVES-.-* 


GOOD  TEMPERING 

MEANS  STRONG,  KEEN-CUTTING  EDGES. 

Our  Tempering  is  unexcelled,  for  we  use  an 
accurate  instrument  which  measures  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  our  furnaces.  Try  them. 

A.  A.  Simonds  &  Son, 

DftYTOIN,  OHIO. 


Garbon 

Papers. 

Not  the  dirty,  oily,  greasy  stuff  sold  at 
high  prices. 

Write  for  what  you  want,  explaining 
the  use  required,  and  we  will  mail 
samples  and  prices. 

Philip  Hano  &  Go. 

808*810  Greenwich  St.  315  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


SUFFOLK 
FIN&PAVIING 

'CO-  + 

FINE  HALF  TONE 
AND  RELIEF  PLATES 

f\  FOR  MAGAZINE 
X  CIRCULAR  AND 

BOOK  WORK^S  Jj 

'  275  WASHINGTON  5T-BOSTON 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

18  K.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FRANK  G.  STEWART,  HERMAN  SCHUESSLER, 

Pres’t.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Sbe 

II>boto=Cln’Oinotype 
Engraving  Co. 

723  Sansom  Street,  -  ■  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  you 
appreciate 

GOOD  QUALITY  — LOW  PRICE  —  PROMPTNESS. 


COPPER,  hard  and  soft  ZINC,  specially  manu¬ 
factured  for  half-tone  and  line  etching.  Superior 
to  anything  in  the  market.  Absolutely  level  plates 
any  size  or  thickness. 


Also,  fine  grades  of  brass  and  steel  for  engraving 
mrposes.  Extra  quality  cutting  and  smoothing 
engravers’  Charcoal. 

American  Steel  anti  Copper  Plate  Go. 


Our  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  Is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 


Our  Catalogue  now  ready. 


150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Australia 


do  Sflanufaeturers : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  York, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

Paper  Manufacturers,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


:/$aKL  L'XBOSS^ 
rlpiG  PLATES  COMPLETE1 
J /AMD  RLADY  FOR  THE  PRESS.l 
[  THE  BEST  PISTES  /AAD6*»w>  ’ 

j  n/LLi/H5m\iCTioN5  for>  ' 

1  HALT*  TONE  tUht  ETCni/HGS-i 
k  'S^gLj^DESIG/NI/SG  -  M 

jBdimOSe 

jaALTI^RCAiQ 


5^  ^ 


Inland  printer 

&&  posters 

We  still  have  a  few  Inland  Printer  Posters  for 
the  months  of  November,  1895,  and  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  1896.  The  designs  are 
by  Will  H.  Bradley,  printed  in  colors,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  collector. 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

The  Inland  Printer  Co., 
212=214  Monroe  St., 
Chicago. 


American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  AIL  GRADES  OF 

STRAWBOARDS, 

PlILP-LIMED  BOARDS, 

L-UNED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP  BOARDS, 

TRUNK  BOARDS  a.r>«l 
BUNDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

- BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. - 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY— 71=73  W.  Monroe  Street. 


Notice ! 

Every  Good  Thing 

that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  flat-opening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Slade,  liipp  Sc  Meloy, 
300  Wabash  Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 


KING 

Embossing 

Press. 

Made  in  two  sizes. 
One  die  box  and 
counter 
furnished 
with  each. 


A.  R. 
KING 
MFG. 
CO. 


534 

West  22d 
Street, 


NEW 

YORK 


Send 
forcircular. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals 


IN  THE  PRINTING,  BOOK  MAKING,  ADVERTISING,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  MAKING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 


AMERICAN  BOOKMAKER,  a  journal  of  technical  art  and  information  for 
printers,  bookbinders  and  publishers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per 
annum;  single  copies,  25  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
N.  \V.  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PRESSMAN,  official  organ  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen's  Union  of  North  America.  A  technical  trade  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presswork  and  to  all  Pressmen.  $1.00  per 
annum;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  trade  subscribe  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  good  goods  at  a  profit  advertise  in  it.  Robert  D. 
Sawyer,  editor,  57  Washington  street,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  STATIONER;  established  1874;  every  Thursday ;  $2.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN,  devoted  to  photography  and 
process  work.  Every  issue  copiously  illustrated.  Practical  articles  on 
process  work  and  on  photography  by  practical  men.  Send  25  cts.  for 
sample  copy.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

ART  STUDENT,  an  illustrated  monthly  for  home  art  study  of  drawing 
and  illustrating  —  and  THE  LIMNER,  art  school  news  and  art  school 
literature.  Edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society  of  Fine  Arts.  ’  The  illustrations  are  all  by  the  great  masters  of 
illustration  and  draftsmanship,  the  instruction  is  practical.  THE 
ART  STUDENT  has  just  been  consolidated  with  THE  LIMNER  and 
will  hereafter  contain  news  of  the  Art  Schools  which  was  a  feature 
of  that  journal.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  num¬ 
bers;  25  cts.  for  three  numbers.  The  Art  Student,  132  West  23d  street, 
New  York  city. 

BRAINS,  a  weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  retail  advertisements  to  be  found  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  English-speaking  world,  together  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  suggestions  for  catchlines,  reading  matter  and  best  typo¬ 
graphical  display  of  advertisements.  The  only  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  retail  advertisers  and  to  the  men  who  write  and 
set  their  ads.  Printers  get  many  good  suggestions  for  display  from  it. 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year.  Sample  copy  of  Brains  free. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Brains  Publishing  Co.,  Box  572, 
New  York. 

BRITISH  PRINTER,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts.  At  the 
head  of  British  printerdom.  First  in  subscribed  circulation;  first  in 
advertising  patronage.  7s.  per  annum.  Specimen  copy,  Is.  Post  free. 
Valuable  technical  notes,  original  job  designs,  news  of  the  craft,  splendid 
illustrations  in  monochrome  and  color.  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  De  Montfort 
Press,  Leicester. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  PRINTER  AND  STATIONER,  a  weekly  journal 
of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  printing  and  stationery  trade  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  other  inventions  illustrated,  novelties  in  leather 
and  fancy  goods,  books  and  book  manufacture,  patents,  gazette  and 
unique  financial  trade  news.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum.  Post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  three  Americas.  Published  by  W.  John 
Stonhill,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  England.  Specimen  copy  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Established  1878. 

BUSINESS,  “The  Office  Paper”  a  monthly  journal  treating  upon  business 
management,  office  routine,  accounting  and  advertising.  It  contains 
the  best  thought  of  progressive  business  men,  leading  public  account¬ 
ants,  and  advertising  experts  on  various  divisions  of  office  work.  A 
supplement,  “  Practical  Accounting,”  is  conducted  with  the  immediate 
cooperation  of  men  prominent  in  different  accountants’  organizations. 
A  second  supplement,  “  Mirror  of  Advertising,”  contains  handsomely 
printed  reproductions  of  the  best  advertising  of  the  day,  making  it  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  advertising  department.  Subscription 
price,  $2.00  per  year,  including  both  supplements.  Single  copies,  20  cts. 
Published  by  Kittredge  Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

DEUTSCHER  BUCH-  UND  STEINDRUCKER,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  printers,  lithographers  and  kindred  trades. 
The  best  German  trade  journal  for  the  printing  trades.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  continent,  will  find  this  publication  a 
good  medium  for  advertising.  Yearly  subscription  to  foreign  countries, 
$1.25,  post  free.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  19  Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin  W  57,  Germany. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISER,  the  very  best  and  largest  circulated  trade 
journal  for  the  stationery,  printing  and  kindred  trades.  Best  medium 
for  advertisers.  10,000  copies  published  monthly.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  South  Counties  Press,  Ltd.,  10  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electricity  is  not  only  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy,  but  is  the  favorite  for  use  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing  establishment,  whether  pressroom,  bindery  or  com¬ 
posing  room.  How  best  to  utilize  electricity  is  what  you  can  learn  by 
reading  the  pages  of  this  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 
Trial  subscription  for  four  months  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  stamps  or  silver. 
Electrical  Engineering,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  Leading  journal  in  its  line  in  the  East. 
Most  artistic  periodical  published.  Known  circulation.  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy.  No  free  sample  copies.  The  Engraver  and  Printer 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  PRINTER,  a  book  of  specimens  of  printing,  issued 
on  the  last  of  each  month.  The  American  edition  commences  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  it  will  appear  no  advertisements,  except  on  the  cover  pages. 
The  Canadian  edition  will  carry  any  legitimate  ad.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  Canadian  printers,  an  ad.  in  the  I.  A.  P.  is  guaranteed 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  printers’  journal  circulating  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Subscription,  either  edition,  $2  per  year;  single  copies  25c;  no  free 
samples.  Arthur  M.  Rutherford,  Publisher,  130-132  Poulett  street, 
Owen  Sound,  Canada. 


GEYER’S  STATIONER,  issued  every  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationery,  fancy  goods  and  notion  trades ;  $2.00  per  year ;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Andrew  Geyer,  publisher,  63  Duane  street.  New  York. 

LA  REVISTA  TIPOGRAFICA  (monthly),  the  only  journal  in  Mexico  devoted 
to  the  art  of  printing.  As  an  advertising  medium  it  offers  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  extension  of  trade  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  In¬ 
valuable  to  exporters,  circulating  as  it  does  throughout  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America.  Send  for  rates.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year. 
Sample  copies,  10  cts.  (stamps).  Ed.  M.  Vargas  &  Co.,  publishers, 
P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mexico. 

MODERN  ART,  quarterly,  illustrated;  edited  by  J.  M.  Bowles;  published 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston.  The  most  artistically 
printed  periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  12-point  old  style  antique, 
in  red  and  black,  on  French  handmade,  rough-edge  paper,  with  wide 
margins  and  large  initials.  “A  work  of  art  itself.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
$2.00  a  year.  Sample  copy,  50  cts.  in  stamps.  Circulars  free.  Poster, 
25  cents. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  is  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  publishers  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  oldest, 
most  progressive  and  most  thoroughly  practical  journal  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Its  value  to  publishers  consists  largety  in  its  persistent  and 
fearless  exposures  of  frauds  and  humbugs  all  over  the  country,  whose 
object  is  to  cheat  the  newspapers.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year.  Each 
subscriber  receives  as  a  premium  “A  Few  Advertisers,”  which  shows 
through  what  agencies  the  large  business  of  the  country  is  placed.  The 
National  Advertiser  is  published  by  The  Consolidated  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNALIST  is  a  standard  publication  on  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  covers  every  department  —  business  management, 
news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulating  and  printing.  It  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  contains  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body.  It  also  contains  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  and  District  Press  Associations,  United  Typothetae  of 
America  and  other  employing  printers’  organizations.  $2.00  per  year, 
$1.00  for  six  months,  20  cts.  per  copy,  none  free.  B.  B.  Herbert,  editor 
327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRINTER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  JOURNAL,  official 
organ  of  the  Boston  and  New  England  Typographical  Unions.  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  labor  trade  magazine.  Published  at  72  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  C.  W.  Gould,  Manager.  Terms,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATIONER  AND  PRINTER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationers  and  printers.  Published  monthly;  $1.00  per  annum;  sample 
copies,  10  cts.  Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  (monthly),  for  advertisers,  writers,  publishers  and 
artists.  Subscription,  $1.  Ewing  Herbert,  publisher,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL;  established  1872;  every  Saturday ;  $4.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTO-BEACON,  devoted  to  photography.  It  aims  at  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Published  by  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  15  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  acknowledged  the  leading  photographic  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  world.  Published  monthly  at  60  and  62  East  Eleventh 
street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Subscription  price  by  the  year,  $4;  single 
copy,  35  cts. 

PRACTICAL  PROCESS  WORKER  AND  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 

PRINTER  The  < m ly  magazine  published  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  photo-engravers.  Published 
monthly  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  60  and  62  East 
Eleventh  street,  New  York.  Subscription  price,  50  cts.  per  year. 

PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  only  journal  in  Canada  representing 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  every  month.  It  contains  information  of  value,  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  is  well  illustrated.  Advertising  rates  reasonable  for 
good  service.  Subscription  price,  $2.00  per  year ;  20  cts.  per  copy. 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,  for  printers  and  all  kindred 
trades.  Aims  straight  for  practical  work,  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  who  see  it.  Subscription,  5  shillings  per  annum.  Printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Hepworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  165  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London,  and  Vale  Road  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England. 

PROCESS  WORK  AND  THE  PRINTER,  for  photo-mechanical  engravers 
and  high-class  printers.  Subscribe  to  it,  read  it,  profit  by  it,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  it.  Buy  from  its  advertising  columns.  Get  all  your  trade 
friends  to  subscribe.  Monthljq  threepence.  Specimen  copy,  free  4%d. 
Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford; 
and  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.  C. 

PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING,  the  advertiser’s  trade  journal.  An  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
advertisers.  Full  of  practical,  profitable  ideas.  Tells  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  advertising.  Bright,  original  retail  department.  Gives 
printers  actual  specimens  of  elegant  typography.  Pays  advertisers 
(write  for  rates),  more  than  pays  subscribers.  Price,  $1.00  per  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Kate  E.  Griswold,  editor  and  publisher,  13  School 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR;  established  1857;  published 
monthly;  by  post,  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Order  from  William  Fyfe,  17 
Dean  Park  street,  Edinburgh.  The  only  printing  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  trade  an¬ 
nouncements.  Advertisements  and  communications  sent  to  the  editor, 
care  of  Messrs.  McFarlane  &  Erskine,  St.  James’  square,  Edinburgh, 
receive  prompt  attention. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals — Gontinued. 


SHEARS,  the  leading'  paper-box  maker’s  and  bookbinder’s  journal.  Full  of 
trade  news  and  technical  information.  Its  advertising  columns  form 
the  most  complete  directory  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  these  industries.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Send  10 
cts.  for  sample  copy.  Geo.  E.  Jenks,  publisher,  198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

THE  WRITER,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  explaining 
the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Subscription,  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mention  The  Inland  Printer. 

TRADE  PRESS,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
journals  and  special  advertising.  Its  special  attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  conducting  trade  and  class  journals,  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  trade  journal  advertising  and  advertising  in  special  fields,  catalogue 
making,  and  it  aims  to  show-  each  month  fine  specimens  of  up-to-date 
engraving,  new  type  faces,  fine  printing  inks,  and  good  paper.  It  will 
contain  two  novel  and  interesting  departments,  Money  Makers  for 
Advertisers  and  Money  Makers  for  Publishers,  two  treasuries  of  good 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Subscription,  $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cts. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Irving  G.  McColl,  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager.  Address,  321  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  (official  paper  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  North  America)  is  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  craft  and  is  on  file  in  all  reputable  printing  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  printers 
are  doing,  read  it.  Published  semi-monthly,  25  cts.  per  annum. 
Address  The  Typographical  Journal,  De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNION  PRINTER  AND  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN,  the  advocate  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country.  The  best  trade  paper  published  in 
the  East.  Subscription  rates,  one  year,'  $1.00;  six  months,  50  cts. 
Warren  C.  Browne,  12  Chambers  street,  rooms  9  and  10,  New  York. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  paper- 
makers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per  annum;  sample  copies,  20  cts. 
Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  132  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  ADVERTISER,  a  monthly  journal  for  business  men,  devoted 
to  advertising  interests.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year;  six  months, 
50  cts.  Gives  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  regard  to  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Chas.  D.  Thompson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  312  Karbach  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  an  up-to-date,  illustrated  tech¬ 
nical  journal  for  photographers  and  process  workers.  Gives  special 
supplement  in  every  issue  devoted  to  the  latest  process  methods,  color 
reproduction,  etc.  Every  process  man  should  subscribe  for  1896.  $3.00 
per  year.  Single  (current)  number,  30  cts.  Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW,  published  every  Friday.  A  weekly 
journal  for  papermakers  and  engineers.  The  world’s  commercial 
intelligence  relating  to  mill  construction,  the  paper  and  allied  trades. 
A  weekly  record  of  imports  at  and  exports  from  all  United  Kingdom 
ports.  The  journal  for  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  paper, 
wood-pulp,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  industries  as  affecting 
paper  manufacture.  £1  per  annum,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the 
world.  Send  for  sample  copy  gratis  and  post  free.  W.  John  Stonhill, 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


The  complete  set  of  148  de¬ 
signs  submitted  in  the  recent 
ad  vertisement  competition  of 
the  Riverside  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  can  now  be  obtained  in 
book  form.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  work  for  the  compositor, 
the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  advertisements,  as  it  gives 
many  suggestions  as  to  proper  display.  A  160-page 
book,  9  x  12  inches  in  size.  Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  50  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

150  Nassau  Street,  214  Monroe  Street, 

corner  Spruce,  New  York.  Chicago. 


Bradlep 


Cctxr  and 
Poster  Designs. 


In  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  the  work  of  this  artist,  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  has  prepared  sets  of  twelve  of  his  Cover  and  Poster  Designs  gotten  up  in 
two  styles,  one  on  fine  enameled  book  paper,  for  $1.00,  and  a  limited  edition  of  100  on 
handmade,  deckle-edged  paper,  each  signed  and  numbered  by  Mr.  Bradley,  for  $3.00. 
These  designs  are  full  size,  each  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  both  sets  are  inclosed  in 
appropriate  and  artistic  wrappers,  tied  with  ribbon.  If  you  desire  to  secure  either  of 
these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  orders  at  once.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


150  Nassau  St.,  corner  Spruce, 

NEW  YORK. 


INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Magna 

Gharta 

Bond 

Ads. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  TH  ED 


HEW 

Olds'  Safety 

Vapor 

Ei?gii?e... 


FREE  from  cams, 
g-ears,  rock-arms,  lev¬ 
ers,  counter  shafts, 
and  two -thirds  the 
usual  complications. 

THE  ONLY  self- 
contained  engine ;  no 
gasoline  connections 
to  make.  Bolt  engine 
down,  fill  with  gaso¬ 
line,  and  it  is  ready 
for  business. 

Manufactured  by — 


P.  F.  Olds  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

(Mention  The  Inland  Printer.) 


147  Dorth  Cctfrb  $t  * 
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Inlanb  Printer  Easiness  Directory. 


THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited . 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  446  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  your 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

Hickok,  W.  O.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  71  and  73  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

flissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1611  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  33S-351  Rebeccast.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Lovejoy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 
street,  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  corner  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

Rainbow,  A.  W.,  Company,  358  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  Fine  wood  cuts  a  specialty. 

Rogers,  Murphy  &  Co.,  high-class  wood  and  proc¬ 
ess  engravers,  318  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder. —  Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ault  &  Wiborg,  New  York. 

Bonneil,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  “  Owl  ”  brand  fine  blacks  and  colors. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y.;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.,  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  27  Vandewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  66  and  68  John  st.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co.  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Old  Style  Gordon  press, 
48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Highest  World’s  Fair  award  for  Gold¬ 
ing  Jobber  and  Pearl  presses. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  machine  knives. 
Best  finish.  Oldest  firm  in  the  country. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dalton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 

PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  st.,  New  York. 


liAi>r-ToiNBS 

at 


per  Square  Inch. 


WE  have  been  obliged  to  mark  up  the  price.  We  are  so  overrun  with 
orders  that  we  shall  only  complete  what  work  we  now  have  in 
hand  at  12  cents.  While  business  is  good  we  must  charge  15  cents  for 
first-class  half-tone  plates. 


Boston  Bn^ravin^  and 
Mclndoe  Printing  Go. 


115  Purchase  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 
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PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  paper-cutter  knives.  Best  temper,  un¬ 
equaled  finish. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  212  to  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co.,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co..  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  Cover,  Document  Manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Southworth  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Everything  in  paper  for  the  sta¬ 
tioner,  lithographer,  printer  and  publisher. 

PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  400  and  402  N.  Third 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Photo-engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Ptg.  Co.,  401  Pontiac  bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Superior  color  work  and  designing. 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY. 

James,  Geo.  C.,  &  Co.,  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  62  Longworth  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.” 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 

Gehlert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P.  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Pease,  P.  S.,  &  Co.,  115  Jefferson  ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Type,  paper,  ink,  printers’  supplies. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co.,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat  ”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  11  Spruce  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vine  sts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “  Patent  ”  and  “  Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahlbrodt,  Edw.  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 

PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  &  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 

TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self-spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches : 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Water  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South. 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co.,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Hard  Metal  Type,  and 
dealers  in  everything  for  the  printer. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 
65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217  and  219  Olive  street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  Typefoundries. 

Toronto  Typefoundry,  most  complete  printers’ 
supply  house  in  Canada. 

WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  world. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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NOW  READY  ! 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION  OF 

The  Peoples  Bible  History 


PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  AUTHORS: 


Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.  P.,  Chester,  England. 
Rev.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.  D„  F.  R.  S.,  London,  Eng. 
Rev.  ELMER  H.  CAPEN,  D.  D.,  Tufts  College,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Rev.  FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  GEORGE  F.  PENTECOST,  D.  D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Mac  ARTHUR,  D.  D.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Rev.  MARTYN  SUMMERBELL,  D.  D.,  Lewiston.  Maine. 


Rev.  FRANK  M.  BRISTOL,  D.  D.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Rev.  W.  T.  MOORE,  LL.D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.  D.,  Richmond,  England. 

Rev.  C.  R.  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  D.Th.,  LL.D.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  HART,  D.  D.,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  MONRO  GIBSON,  D.  D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  LORIMER,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Illustrated  by  artists  and  engravers  whose  names  typify  the  highest  standard  of  human  genius  and  achievement. 

THE  MOST  VALUABLE  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  great  work  of  the  Great  Thinkers,  Famous  Orators,  Renowned  Scholars,  Wise  Writers  and  Investigators  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  CROWNING  OF  QUEEN  ESTHER. 


THE  OCTAVO  OR  POPULAR  EDITION 

Contains  9^0  pages,  77  full-page  illustrations  and 
7  colored  maps.  Three  styles  of  binding  — cloth, 
half  levant  and  full  levant. 


THE  QUARTO  OR  EDITION  DE  LUXE 

Contains  same  text  in  larger  type;  1,280  pages, 
200  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous  maps. 
Full  levant.  In  one  volume,  or  in  two  separate 
volumes. 


Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars,  o/l gents  wanted  everywhere. 

Liberal  commissions  allowed, 

THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTURY! 


The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company, 

PUBLISHERS, 

. e  212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Paper  Stock  Estimating  Simplified 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  USERS  OF  PAPER 
EVER  PUBLISHED. 

It  will  aid  in  making-  estimates  quickly  and  accurately  without 
having  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  paper  required. 

It  gives  the  cost  of  1,000  sheets  of  paper  at  almost  any  weight 
and  price  per  pound. 

The  prices  divided  by  one  thousand  and  expressed  as  frac¬ 
tions,  give  the  cost  of  a  single  sheet.  Divided  by  ten  they  give 
the  price  of  100  sheets,  and  they  can  be  manipulated  in  many 
other  ways,  such  as  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  of  a  thousand. 

It  will  aid  in  -checking  paper  dealers’  bills,  as  well  as  aid 
dealers  in  selling  goods,  saving  time  and  figures  to  both. 

It  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  480  sheets  to  the  ream,  and  as  the 
difference  between  480  and  500  sheets  is  only  4  per  cent,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  paper  is  figured  on  a  480  or  500  sheet  basis  in 
making  an  estimate  for  small  quantities,  the  difference  is  so 
trifling. 

It  is  printed  in  good  plain  type,  on  ledger  paper,  substan¬ 
tially  bound  in  flexible  leather,  indexed  on  the  side  for  ready 
reference,  with  memorandum  pages  on  the  left  of  each  price  page 
for  the  making  of  special  prices  of  goods  that  you  use  exclusively, 
so  that  it  will  be  a  complete  price  list  of  paper  for  all  purposes. 

The  work  has  occupied  much  time  and  required  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  great  labor  in  correctly  calculating  these  prices.  They 
are  figured  in  cents  and  thousandths  of  a  cent,  and  vary  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  every  weight,  ranging  from  63  cents 
to  $80.85  per  one  thousand  sheets,  making  a  total  of  11,040 
prices,  which  will  always  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
market  changes  may  be.  No  printer,  stationer,  bookbinder, 
lithographer,  paper  dealer  or  other  persons  buying,  selling,  or 
using  paper  should  be  without  one. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


$ 


ample 
page 


The  fables  range  from 
3  to  25  cents, 
covering  all  weights 
and  prices  of  paper 
per  1,000  sheets. 


JSl 


DIVIDE 

any  of  these  prices  by 
the  number  you  cut 
out  of  a  sheet  and  you 
get  the  cost  per  1,000 
of  the  size  you  cut. 

MULTIPLY 
any  number  of  sheets 
by  these  prices  and 
you  get  the  exact  cost 
by  cutting  off  the 
last  three  figures  to  the 
right, 

the  thousandths  of 
a  cent. 


PRICES  1,000  WHOLE  SHEETS  PAPER. 
3  Cent,  to  3/8  Cent*  Per  Pound. 

,80  Sheets  to  the  Ream.  Deduct  4  per  cent,  for  500  Sheets  to  Roam. 


Ik  Cost  oT  Printing 


t 


By  B.  W.  BABTBS. 


Every  Proprietor  Should  Have  One. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Berry,  manager  Cleveland  Type 
Foundry,  says:  “We  have  just  sold  the  last 
of  the  books  sent  us,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  send  us  more.  We  honestly  believe  that 
you  have  a  book  which  every  proprietor  would 
lied  to  his  attentii 


4 


buy,  if  only  it  could  becalle 


attention.” 


This  book  presents  a  system  of  accounting  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years,  is 
suitable  for  large  or  small  printing  offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions,  errors  and  losses. 
Its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through  the  office  without  being  charged, 
and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown.  The  forms  of  Job  Book,  Job  Ticket,  Time  Ticket,  combined  Journal 
and  Cash  Book,  and  Job  Ledger,  have  been  perfected  by  practical  experience,  and  are 


Simple,  Comprehensive  and  Practical. 


The  tables  published  show  how  completely  the  system  works,  and  furnish  statistics  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  employing  printer.  They  show  that  printing,  like  other  manufacturing  pursuits,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  actual  cost  of  production  ascertained.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes  and  pointers  on 
printing,  giving  many  useful  hints  of  service  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Specimens  of  printing  are  shown, 
with  prices  on  each  in  quantities.  The  principal  items  of  everyday  commercial  printing  are  shown  in  the  price 
list.  By  this  system  any  printer  of  moderate  experience  should  be  able  to  quote  uniform  and  fair  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  work.  Its  use 

Saves  Time,  Avoids  Error,  Insures  Accuracy. 

The  book  contains  74  pages,  6^  by  10  inches,  printed  on  28  by  42  100-lb.  S.  &  S.  C.  book  paper,  bound  in  full 
cloth,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.  The  contents  are  covered  by  copyright,  but  free  use 
of  all  forms  is  given  cheerfully  to  purchasers,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  use  and  benefiting  the  craft. 


For  Sale  by  THE  INLAND 


PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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FACTORY,  -  -  -  -  PEARL  RIVER,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  BRANCH,  315  DEARBORN  STREET. 
BOSTON  BRANCH,  149  CONGRESS  STREET. 
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^  New  York  AND  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT,  97=101  Reade  Street.  'f? 
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THE  FINEST  WORK 
OF  THE  KIND 
IN  THE  WORED. 


Cl)e  Color  printer 


c 


BY  J.  F.  EARHART. 


'AN  now  be  purchased  by  the  craft  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  original  price.  The  enormous 
expense  of  producing  this  work  at  first  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  sold  at  less  than  $15.00, 
the  original  price,  but  owing  to  the  dull  times  it  has  been  decided  to  sacrifice  the  work  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  copies  yet  remaining  unsold.  It  is  probable  that  no  second  edition  of  The  Color  Printer 
will  ever  be  attempted,  and  no  book  of  the  kind  will  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  be  planned  and  carried  to  completion.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  one  of  these  works  on  color  printing.  It  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art,  size  being  8%  by  10J4  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90  color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different  forms  and 
1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each,  with 
proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and  effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  Price,  postpaid,  $iO.OO.  Address  all  orders  to 

_  . ,  t  #  h  k  f  .  h  t  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

Send  6  cents  for  a  i5=page  book  of  specimen  sheets  7 

of  this  work  of  art.  212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Did  pou  mr 


Want  to  show  a  customer  the  effect  of  a  certain  colored  ink 
without  pulling  press  proofs  ? 

Want  to  know  how  colored  ink  would  look  on  colored  paper? 

Want  to  know  what  shade  a  colored  ink  would  produce  when 
printed  over  another  color? 

Want  to  know  anything  about  the  appearance  of  colored  inks, 
singly  or  in  combination,  on  white  or  colored  paper? 


Any  of  these  questions  could  have 
been  quickly  and  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  ...  . 


UlWtc’s  l»ulti-Color  Chart 


which  contains  samples  printed  with  six  different  colors  of  ink,  so  arranged  that  the  effect  of  each  singly,  as  well  as  in 
combination  with  each  or  all  of  the  others,  is  shown  on  seventy -three  different  kinds  and  shades  of  papers,  thirty-two 
different  effects  being  shown  on  each.  The  sizes  and  weights  of  each  sample  of  paper  are  given,  as  is  also  the  price 
of  each  color  of  ink  used,  and  the  order  in  which  printed. 

In  order  to  bring  this  unique  and  useful  publi-  1}  A/I||  AA/|  f  A  Aft  ^  PercoPy> 

cation  within  reach  of  everyone,  the  price  has  been  l\vVIWW>VI  lv  ©V  VVlIlO  postpaid. 


Send  orders  to  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  Go. 


SPE6I/\L  OFFER 


212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO, 
ISO  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  mail  one  of  these  books  free  of  charge,  as  a  premium,  to  anyone  whose  name  is  now  on 
our  subscription  list  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  yearly  subscriber,  together  with  $2.00.  See 
your  friends  now,  induce  them  to  subscribe,  and  secure  one  of  these  books. 
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DUTIES  AND  TEXT=BOOKS  FOR  PRINTERS. 

The  following  books  and  other  articles  are  on  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
can  be  had  by  remitting  amount  named  under  each.  Look  over  the  list.  You  will  see  a  number  of  things  you  ought  to  have  : 


THE  PRINTER'S  ART. 

si  TEXT-BOOK  and  book  of  specimens  for  printers’  use,  by  A.  A.  Stew- 
(1  art,  Salem,  Mass.  From  every  place  where  this  work  has  circulated 
expressions  have  come  concerning  its  value,  both  as  an  example  of 
fine  printing  and  as  a  practical  instructor  in  art.  It  is  a  publication  that 
we  can  commend  for  its  practicability  and  good  taste  and  its  suggestiveness 
to  the  printer.  113  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  oblong.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION,  COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

BEING  a  reproduction  of  sixty-eight  specimens  of  advertisement  com¬ 
position,  submitted  in  a  prize  contest,  together  with  the  criticisms 
and  comments  of  judges  of  award  and  others.  A  book  for  the 
apprentice  or  the  journeyman.  80  pages,  postpaid,  25  cents. 


TEMPORARY  BINDERS  FOR  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

WE  can  now  supply  binders  for  The  Inland  Printer  intended  to  hold 
the  magazine  from  month  to  month  as  the  numbers  are  received. 
These  covers  are  substantially  made  of  cloth,  under  the  patents  of 
the  National  Binder  Company,  of  Boston,  with  steel  strips  to  hold  six  num¬ 
bers,  the  front  cover  being  neatly  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  magazine. 
Just  the  thing  for  preserving  your  numbers  until  ready  for  binding.  Price, 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  $1. 


THE  COLOR  PRINTER. 

THE  standard  work  on  color  printing  in  America.  By  J.  F.  Earhart.  A 
veritable  work  of  art.  8^  by  10%  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90 
color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work 
required  625  different  forms  and  1,625,000  impressions.  Book  contains  166 
colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each, 
with  proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and 
effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of  these  books. 
The  limited  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted.  By  special  arrangement  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  this  work  (the  price  of  which  was  $15)  at  the  special 
low  rate  of  $10,  postpaid.  Orders  must  be  sent  through  us. 


MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND  ADS.. 

THIS  is  a  complete  set  of  148  designs  submitted  in  the  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  competition  of  the  Riverside  Paper  Company  in  book  form, 
and  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  compositor,  the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  advertisements,  as  it  gives  many  suggestions  as  to 
proper  display.  A  160-page  book,  9x12  inches  in  size.  Gold  embossed 
cover.  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

STEPS  INTO  JOURNALISM. 

BY  Edwin  L-  Shuman,  of  the  Chicago  Journal  staff.  This  book  treats  of 
newspaper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its 
laws  in  an  informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents  and 
reporters  who  do  not  already  know  it  all.  Its  chapters  include  “  Evolution 
of  the  Press,”  “  Plan  of  a  Newspaper  Article,”  “  A  Day  with  a  Reporter,” 
“  Interviewing  and  News-gathering,”  “  Getting  a  Start  as  Correspondent,” 
“Methods  of  the  Editorial  Room,”  "Writing  a  Special”  and  “Women  in 
Newspaper  Work.”  Cloth  bound,  230  pp.,  postpaid,  $1.25. 


REDUCING  GLASSES. 

VERY  printer,  artist  and  photo-engraver  should  have  a  reducing  glass 

J _ ,  by  which  to  examine  pen  drawings.  By  the  use  of  these  glasses  you 

1  can  tell  just  how  your  drawing  will  look  when  reduced  and  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  tell  how  much  reduction  it  will  stand.  Price,  unmounted,  securely 
packed  in  box,  by  mail,  35  cents. 


EVERYBODY'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

CONTAINS  33,000  words,  the  pronunciation,  syllable  divisions,  part  of 
speech,  capitalization,  participles  and  definitions  being  given.  It  is  an 
invaluable  companion  to  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  talk,  read  or 
write.  This  book  is  not  a  “  speller,”  made  hastily  only  to  sell ;  but  is  an 
accurate  and  complete  dictionary,  compiled  from  the  latest  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  great  International.  Especially  valuable  to  every  editor,  printer, 

Eressman,  student  and  stenographer,  and  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  any- 
ody.  Size,  2^  by  5%  inches.  Leather,  indexed,  50  cents ;  cloth,  not 
indexed,  25  cents. 


VIEWS  IN  THE  PRINTERS’  HOME. 


/'I  LL  printers  take  an  interest  in  the  Home  which  has  been  established 
r"J  at  Colorado  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled  members  of 
the  craft.  Many  have  read  of  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the 
institution.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  correct  photographic  views  of 
the  various  rooms.  These  are  genuine  photographs  mounted  on  cardboard, 
8  by  10  inches,  not  half-tone  prints.  Thirteen  views,  postpaid,  I1.50. 

GOODWIN’S  MANUAL  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

WITH  this  work  you  can  learn  bookkeeping  at  home,  within  100  hours’ 
study,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  best  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Practical;  up-to-date;  written  by  an  expert.  Size,  x  ioj£, 
293  pages,  printed  in  red  and  black,  richly  bound  in  cloth.  Sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $3. 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  CARDS  AND  STATIONERY. 


THE  average  person  is  prone  to  forget  the  forms  that  usage  demands 
should  be  observed  in  visiting  cards,  invitation  cards,  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements,  death  notices,  etc.  To  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
inquirers  a  neat  code  of  rules  answering  all  questions,  saves  much  time, 
ana  secures  orders  for  work.  “The  Etiquette  of  Cards”  fills  all  require¬ 
ments  of  this  nature.  No  printer  doing  society  printing  should  neglect 
securing  this  convenient  and  handsome  work,  which  also  includes  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  flowers  and  jewels.  95  pages,  4^  by  6^  inches.  Silver  em¬ 
bossed  cloth  cover.  Price,  50  cents. 


DESIGNS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JOBWORK. 

A  fifty-page  pamphlet,  6  by  9  inches,  with  handsome  cover,  giving  86 
designs  for  job  composition  taken  from  The  British  Printer.  Its 
pages  are  printed  in  browns,  olives  and  greens  ;  all  of  the  designs 
shown  being  given  in  one  color  as  suggestions  or  key  forms  for  colored 
work  or  to  be  used  separately.  British  composition  varies  considerably 
from  work  in  America,  and  printers  here  can  gain  ideas  which  can  be 
worked  over  and  used  to  advantage.  Printed  in  fine  style  by  Raithby, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


COMPOUNDING  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

WHEN  and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules 
and  alphabetical  lists,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  Contains  224  pages,  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  in  cloth,  size  5  by  7  inches.  The  work  is  a  most 
useful  one  for  authors,  printers,  teachers,  telegraphers,  stenographers 
and  all  who  care  for  the  correct  writing  of  English.  Price,  $1.25. 

MACKELLAR'S  AMERICAN  PRINTER. 

THIS  is  a  standard  work  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  printers  who 
desire  to  excel  in  their  art.  It  contains  practical  directions  for  man¬ 
aging  all  departments  of  the  printing  office,  as  well  as  complete 
instructions  for  apprentices.  It  gives  several  useful  tables,  numerous 
schemes  for  imposing  forms  in  every  variety,  hints  to  authors,  etc.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  384  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $2  ;  by  mail,  $2.12. 


WHITE’S  MULTI-COLOR  CHART. 

THIS  book  contains  seventy-three  specimens  of  cover  papers  of  various 
colors,  shades  and  qualities,  on  which  are  printed  six  colors  of  ink — 
black,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  brown — colors  most  generally  in  use. 
Each  page  shows  how  each  color  of  ink  would  look  ou  that  particular 
paper,  and  also  how  the  various  colors  look  in  combination.  Of  great 
value  to  the  printer  who  desires  to  show  his  customers  the  effect  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  of  ink  without  the  trouble  of  proving  up  the  job.  Price,  80  cents. 


NICHOLS’  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  RECORD  BOOK. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  record  books  for  printers  running  offices 
of  moderate  size,  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  serves  both  as  an 
order  book  and  a  journal,  no  'journalizing  being  necessary,  making  a 
short  method  of  bookkeeping.  By  using  this  book  you  can  learn  at  a 

fiance  whether  orders  are  complete,  what  their  cost  is  and  if  they  have 
een  posted.  Once  entered  in  this  book,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  charging 
an  order.  Size  of  book,  9  by  12  inches  ;  capacity,  3,000  orders.  Price,  $3. 


BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  METAL  ENGRAVING. 

THIS  work  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  gold  and  silver  marking. 
It  is  intended  more  particularly  for  apprentices,  and  gives  copies, 
script,  alphabets.  Old  English  text,  monograms,  ciphers,  inscriptions, 
etc.  Shows  how  to  learn  engraving  of  this  kind,  the  kind  of  tools  to  use 
and  how  to  use  them,  with  full  instructions  and  illustrations.  Also  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  different  branches  and  general  information  ou  engraving. 
Forty-eight  pages.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 


VEST  POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  Inland  Printer’s  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing,  just  issued,  is 
indispensable  to  everyone  interested  in  the  printing  trade.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  most  valuable  tables  of  reference  arranged  in  con¬ 
venient  form,  together  with  a  practical  and  up-to-date  treatise  ou  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization,  with  definitions  of  bookbinders’  terms,  and  a  series 
of  complete  and  accurate  diagrams  of  imposition.  Size,  2 y2  by  inches, 
86  pages.  Leather,  50  cents.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PENTATEUCH  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  Pentateuch  of  Printing,”  written  with  simplicity  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits,  specimens  of  early  typography,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  printers’  materials  and  processes,  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  every  printer,  or  for  those  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the 
art.  This  great  work  has  been  reduced  from  the  original  price  of  J4.50. 
Crown  quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

LEFFINGWELL’S  RULES  OF  ORDER. 
T^nEFFINGWELL’S  Manual  and  Rules  of  Order  for  Parliamentary 
P  j  Debate  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving  points  that  every 
'  presiding  officer  and  every  member  of  any  organization  should 
know.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities;  condensed;  simplified;  tells 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  pending  any  question  in  debate. 
Price  10  cents,  postpaid. 

DE  MONTFORT  PRESS  SPECIMENS. 

TO  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  in  England  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  presswork,  American  printers  and  pressmen  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  of  “  Specimens  from  the  De  Montfort  Press,”  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  printed  specimen  book,  9  by  11  inches  in  size,  bound  in  flexible 
cloth,  containing  50  sheets  of  artistically  executed  samples  of  typographic 
art,  color  printing  and  engraving.  This  work  is  a  valuable  one  for  the 
compositor  and  the  pressman,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  a  variety  of  designs 
for  ball  programs,  invitations,  business  cards,  letter-heads,  menus  and 
other  classes  of  job  work,  printed  in  colors,  and  with  an  index  giving 
description  of  each  job,  the  colors  used,  and  how  obtained.  Specimens  of 
half-tone  color  work  by  various  processes  are  given.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

BY  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr.,  gives  clear  and  concise  directions  for  pro- 
.  ducing  engravings  by  modern  methods  of  photo-engraving,  and 
’  accurate  directions  for  following  the  best  processes  for  making  cuts 
— both  in  line  and  half-tone.  Accurate  formulas  and  directions  are  given 
for  compounding  all  the  preparations  used.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  put  all  needful  facts  in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to 
enable  the  beginner  to  avoid  mistakes.  Bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous 
diagrams,  and  provided  with  a  copious  index.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 


THE  COST  OF  PRINTING 

BY  F.  W.  Baltes.  I11  this  work  the  author  presents  a  system  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  adapted 
‘  to  large  and  small  printing  offices.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions, 
errors  and  losses,  as  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  cost  shown.  Price,  prepaid,  J2.00. 


STEREOTYPING. 

BY  C.  S.  Partridge,  Superintendent  of  Stereotyping  for  A.  N.  Kellogg 
.  Newspaper  Company.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to 
’  Papier-Machd  Stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published,  and  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold  Process,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes,  Metal  Formulas, 
Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the  Operating  and  Care  of 
Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and  a  complete  list  of  unex¬ 
pired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Methods  and  Machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name  of  inventor.  50  illustrations. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 
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Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing 


. .  A  Convenient 
Reference  Book 


FOR  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS,  PRESSMEN,  COMPOSITORS,  NEWSPAPER  MEN,  WRITERS, 
and  anyone  having  occasion  to  deal  with  matters  relating  to  printing,  proofreading  or  book¬ 
making.  Containing  rules  of  punctuation  and  capitalization,  valuable  tables,  and  a  complete 
and  accurate  series  of  diagrams  of  imposition. 

The  topics  touched  upon  include  “style”  in  composition,  marked  proof, 

corrected  proof,  proofreader’s  marks,  make-up  of  a  book,  imposition  and  sizes  of  books, 
sizes  of  the  untrimmed  leaf,  type  standard,  number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  relative  sizes  of 
type,  explanation  of  the  point  system,  weight  of  leads  required  for  any  work,  number  of  leads 
to  the  pound,  how  to  print  consecutive  numbers,  how  to  prevent  coated  paper  from  peeling, 
engraving  and  illustrating,  definitions  of  the  principal  technical  terms  used  in  fine  bookbinding, 
relative  values  of  bindings,  directions  for  securing  copyright,  correct  sizes  of  flat  writing 
papers,  sizes  of  ruled  papers,  regular  envelope  sizes,  standard  sizes  of  newspapers,  leads  for 
newspapers,  and  newspaper  measurement. 


PAGES,  vest  pocket 
size,  bound  in  flex¬ 
ible  leather. 

Postpaid,  50  cents. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

ALL  TYPE  FOUNDRIES  AND 
DEALERS  IN 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY ,  OR 
SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 
BY  THE  PUBLISHERS, 

The  Inland  Printer  Co 

212.214  MONROE  ST., 
CHICAGO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  : 

150  Nassau  Street. 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHENTIC 
WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


ft  A  Manual  of  Practice  for 
Printing  Pressmen  and 
Pressroom  Apprentices. 


This  work  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  presswork,  including  the  various  methods  of  making  ready  forms  011  cylinder 
and  bed  and  platen  presses,  half-tone  work,  cutting  overlays,  etc.  Its  chapters  include  : 


Amending  the  Make-up  of  Tympans. 
Applying  Underlays,  Methods  of. 
Arrangements  for  Dampening  Draw-sheets. 
Art  Presses,  Packing  for. 

Avoid  Defective  Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care  of  Rollers,  The. 

Completion  of  the  Tympan. 

Composition  Rollers. 

Country  Presses,  Remodeling  the  Packing  of. 
Covering  up  the  Overlays. 

Cylinder  Bands,  The. 

Cylinder,  Packing  the. 

Detail  on  Marked-out  Sheet. 

Different  Depths  of  Tympan  Space. 

Different  Kinds  of  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Feed  Board,  The. 

Feed  Guides  and  Grippers. 

Felt  Blanket  Packing. 

Forms,  Test  the  Make-up  and  Registry  of. 
Hand  Press,  At. 

Hand  Press,  Preparing  the. 

Hard  Packing,  Fastening  the. 

Imposition  of  Forms,  Margins,  etc. 
Impression. 

Impression  Screws. 


Ink  Fountain,  The. 

Inks,  Black. 

Inks,  Blue  and  Yellow. 

Inks,  Red. 

Kind  of  Paper  Suitable  for  Overlays. 
Make-ready,  Allowance  Sheets  for. 
Make-ready  Sheets,  Numbers  of. 

Make-ready  Sheets  of  Paper. 

Making  Overlays,  Preparations  Necessary  to. 
Making  Ready,  What  is  Meant  by. 

Margins,  Forms,  Imposition  of,  etc. 
Modifications  in  Hard  Packing. 

Necessities  of  Overlaying. 

Newspaper  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Old  and  New  Kinds  of  Composition. 

Opinions  on  Overlaying  Compared. 

Overlay,  Grouping,  Different  Systems  of. 
Overlay  Paper,  Knife,  Paste,  etc. 

Overlay,  What  is  an. 

Overlaying,  Avoid  Defective. 

Overlaying,  Preliminaries  to. 

Overlaying,  Various  Methods  of. 

Overlaying,  Wise  Considerations  Previous  to. 
Overlays,  Allowance  for. 

Overlays,  Where  to  Fasten  on  the. 

Packing  with  Rubber  and  Paper. 


Packing  with  Soft  Paper. 

Papers,  Inks  and  Rollers. 

Plates  and  Short  Runs. 

Plates,  Thick  and  Thin. 

Poster  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Ready  for  the  Mark-out  Sheet. 

Reasons  for  Underlaying. 

Rollers,  Printing. 

Rollers,  Setting  the. 

Rollers,  Washing. 

Screws,  Impression. 

Solid  Hard  Packed  Tympan,  The. 

Test  the  Make-up  and  Registry  of  Forms. 
Tympan  for  Quick  Jobwork. 

Tympan,  The  Solid  Hard  Packed. 

Tympans  for  Illustrated  Jobwork. 

Tympans  for  Magazine  and  Book  Work. 
Tympans  foi  Platen  Job  Presses. 

Tympans,  Proper  Height  of,  for  Printing. 
Underlay  Cut-out,  The. 

Underlay  Material. 

Underlaying  Small  and  Large  Sections. 
Underlays,  Extending. 

Universal  Joint,  Star-wheel,  Bed  Rack  and 
Shoes,  The. 

Useful  Hints,  A  Summary  of. 


Reprinted  from  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 
Bound  in  cloth  ;  96  pp. ;  postpaid,  $ 1.50 .  For  sale  by  all  typefoundries  and  dealers  in  printers’  materials,  or  by 
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The  Pentateuch 
or  Printing. 


YYHLLIaM  BLADES’  GREAT  WORK  should  have  a  pur- 
**  chaser  in  every  present-day  printer  and  book-lover. 
With  the  return  to  the  styles  of  the  earlier  printers,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  craft  is  directed  more  and  more  to  the 
history  of  printing.  “The  Pentateuch”  needs  careful  and 
appreciative  reading.  Of  it  the  Boston  Transcript  has  said: 
“  This  unique  volume  deals  with  the  history  and  evolution  of 
printing  as  the  Pentateuch  of  the  scriptures  deals  with  various  stages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  with  reproductions  of  ancient  types,  vignettes,  head  and  tail  pieces.” 

The  work  contains  no  less  than  fifty-nine 
illustrations.  The  laws  and  observances  in 

making  a  book  are  contained  in  the  chapter  $  “Book-iovers  can  hardly  fan  to  appreciate  this  simple, 

....  ,  ...  ...  ,,  i  •  11  ji  i  ,  i  /a  clear,  attractive  and  unconventional  sketch  of  the  art  of 

entitled  “Leviticus,”  and  in  all  the  departments  g  printing.’ "-The speaker,  London. 

the  quahc  scriptllial  analogy  is  carried  out.  “The  illustrations  have  the  attractions  not  only  of  ap- 

The  late  Talbot  B.  Reed,  the  renowned  g  propriateness  and  good  execution,  hut  also  of  rarity.  It 
,  ..  ,,  .  ..  ,,  ...  c  ,,  ,  'x  should  be  added  that  the  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 

bibliophile,  was  the  editoi  ot  the  work.  g  Talbot  B.  Reed,  who,  besides  putting  its  author’s  manuscript 

into  shape,  has  prefixed  to  it  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  the  bibliographer.” — The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh. 

“The  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  details.” — 

The  Daily  News,  London. 

“It  is  a  sign  of  an  increasing  interest  of  the  West  in 
bibliography.  ‘The  Pentateuch  of  Printing,’  written  with 
simplicity  and  profusely  illustrated  with  portraits,  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  typography,  and  the  pictures  of  the  printer’s 
materials  and  processes,  is  an  admirable  volume  for  those 
entering  upon  the  practice  of  1  the  art  preservative  of  all 
arts.’”—  The  Literary  World,  Boston. 


At  a  Great  Reduction... 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publish¬ 
ers,  The  Inland  Printer  is  enabled  to  offer 
this  valuable  work  to  its  readers  at  a  re¬ 
markable  reduction.  Original  Price — Crown 
Quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.50.  Mailed,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  $2.50,  by 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

150  Nassau  Street. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

212-214  h\oi>roe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


The  Inland  Gnomes. 


THES.E  AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  CUTS  FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Co.  are  contained  in  new 

catalogue — just  issued — which  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


Drawn  especially  for 
The  Inland  Printer 
by  W.  W.  Detislow. 
Copyright,  1894, 
by  The  Inland  Printer  Co. 
Chicago. 
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Byrom  Westom  Co 


Are  now  making 
a  very  superior  line  of 


Folios 


WHITE  AND  BLUE, 
LAID  AND  WOVE, 


In  tke  following  Sizes  and  Weights : 


17  x  22  —  20,  22,  24  and  28  lb. 
19  x  24  —  24  and  28  lb. 


For  Correspondence, 

Insurance  Policies , 

Legal  Blanks  and  general 

Mercantile  Purposes , 

THESE  PAPERS  ARE  UNEQUALED. 


Mills  at 

DALTON,  MASS. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE  LEADING  BOND  PAPER 


MAGNA 

CHARTA 

BOND 


WILL  WITHSTAND  THE  RAVAGES  OF  TIME 


MADE  FROM  NEW  RAG  STOCK  «  «  «  «  LONG  FIBER 
PERFECTLY  SIZED  «  «  «  «  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION 


CRUSHED 

IN  WHITE  ONLY 
17X22—16,  20  LB. 
17X28—20,  24  LB. 
19X24—20,  24  Lb. 


WHITE 


17X22—12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  24  Lb.  19X24—16,  18,  20,  24,  28  Lb. 

17X28—16,  20,  24,  28  Lb.  22  X32—32,  40  Lb. 

THE  MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND  PAPERS  ARE  ALL  FINISHED  BY  PLATING 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

RIVERSIDE  PAPER  COMPANY 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

SIXTH  PRIZE. 

Design  submitted  by  Louis  P.  Rubien,  161  Sackman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Company’s  advertisement 
competition,  conducted  by  the  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago. 


BLUE 

17X22—16,  20  LB. 
17X28—20,  24  LB. 
19X24—20,  24  LB. 


A  pamphlet  containing  the  148  designs,  complete,  full  size,  offered  in  this  competition,  will  be  sent  by 
The  Inland  Printer  Company,  on  receipt  of  go  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


We  have  the  Sole  Legal  Right 
to  Build  Presses  of  this  Nature. 


She 


“  Sflultipress 


99 


prints  four,  six  or  eight  page  papers  on  a  Web,  from 
flat  forms  of  type ,  and  delivers  them  folded,  ready  for 
the  street,  at  the  rate  of  4,500  to  5,000  per  hour. 

It  is  built  under  patents  291,521  and  376,053  (does 
not  expire  until  1905),  recently  sustained  by  the  U.  S. 
courts  in  the  following  decisions: 

December  11,  1894 
July  ...  2,  1895 

October  .  26,  1895 

and  final  decree  December  14,  1895 

as  covering  the  Duplex  Press. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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I  We  not  only  will  Write  it  in 

the  Contract, 


HAVE  HIM  WRITE  IT  IN 
CHE  CONTRACT”  «*• 


WHEN  the  representative  of  a  printing  ^ 
press  manufacturer  claims  that  his 
press  will  run  as  fast  as  the  “Miehle” 

WHEN  he  represents  that  it  will  carry  a 
full  type  form  as  fast  as  the“Miehle” 

WHEN  he  represents  it  as  being  as  1 
powerful  as  the  “Miehle” .  I 

WHEN  he  represents  it  as  being  equal  | 
in  ink  distribution  to  the  “Miehle”  . 

Have 

him 

\  write  it 

WHEN  he  represents  it  as  being  as 
handy  and  as  quickly  made  =  ready 
as  the  “Miehle” .  1 

WHEN  he  represents  it  to  be  as  well=  ' 
made  and  of  as  choice  material  as 
the  “ Miehle ”  .  . . 

in 

the 

Contract. 

WHEN  he  represents  that  his  press  is 
equal  to  the  “Miehle”  in  producing 
quantity  and  qualit}’  of  work  ....  ,/ 

IF  YOU  REQUIRE  HIM  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  HIS  CONTRACT.  HE  WILL 

BE  OBLIGED  TO  BUY  FOR  YOU  A  •■MIEHLE.’’ 

but  the  “Century”  will 
Fulfill  it  in  Your  press¬ 
room  ! 

This,  and  more,  will 
the  “Century”  do — for  it 
works  at  the  Highest 
Speed  Known  —  with 
Register,  not  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  absolute !  W ith- 
out  Slur!  Without  Gut¬ 
tering  and  the  consequent 
Destruction  of  Forms ! 
Without  an  Unsteady 
and  Soft  Impression!  and 
Clears  all  Form  Rollers ! 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  u  n  +  . 

&  MFG.  CO.  Chicago  &  new  York  W  ^  ie  Century  is  a 

***************************  SEND  FOR  1896  CATALOGUE  ]V OW  1  V ft ^  of  Pl'CSS it 

_ _  99 

[From  The  Inland  Printer  for  May.]  not  only  surpasses  the 

most  modern  Two-Revolutions  in  Production,  but  excels 
even  the  Stop  Cylinder  in  Perfection  of  Product ! 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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T//HO  IS  THE 
Wj  PRINTER  1C 
f  IAUREATE? 


"IrJS  S>5C.00l>  | 

teYr-Sfl.  LAU'R&XfE 


■PiUiTfgii...LAyjaAEi 


x 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

it! 

x 

it! 

it! 

it! 


it! 

it! 

it! 

it! 

it! 


it! 

it! 

it! 

it! 

it! 


The  Country  is  Aroused 

and  the  interest  already  awakened  in  thl?  search 
for  the  Printer  Laureate  is  beginning  to  assume  national  proportions!  There  is 
every  indication  that  a  big  vote  will  be  polled  ! 

Sectional  interest  —  that  feeling  so  nearly  akin  to  love  of  home  and  country — 
is  rapidly  developing  a  sentiment  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  the  representative 
men  of  all  the  great  cities  to  the  front  in  a  friendly  and  honorable  contest  for 
popularity,  the  Printer  Laureateship  and  a  “Century”  Pony! 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  and  ambitious  candidates  are,  we  understand, 
making  known  to  their  friends  their  candidacy  for  the  Printer  Laureateship.  The 
more  the  merrier!  Let  no  good  man  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and  may  he 
who  best  deserves  the  Laurel  win  it! 

Upon  the  votes  already  received  appear  the  names  of  many  men  of  national 
repute,  and  at  this  writing  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  hazard  a  prophesy 
regarding  even  the  locality  from  which  the  Printer  Laureate  will  arise! 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  author  of  the  American  Dictionary  of  Printing  and  Book¬ 
making,  and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Typothetae,  who  is  organizing 
the  Committee  on  Voting  and  Award,  reports  that  as  yet  he  can  give  nothing 
out  for  publication.  In  the  July  number,  however,  a  full  report  from  the 
Committee  may  be  expected. 

Somewhere  in  Printerdom  exists  your  ideal!  Who  is  he?  Vote  for  him 
that  others  may  follow  ! 

No  man  is  too  great  to  wear  the  title  of  Printer  Laureate,  and  none  too 
exalted  to  become  the  successor  of  Benjamin  Franklin ! 


X 

X 

X 

il 

$ 

$ 

It! 

X 

X 

It! 


it! 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


The  “New  Model”  Web 
is  full  of  Brains! 


Not  old  brains  either,  but  young  and  progressive 
brains ! 

Other  presses  are  good,  but  the  “New  Model”  is 
better!  It  is  newer,  more  up-to-date,  and  is  far  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  today  than  other  machines 
which  were  designed  five  years  before ! 


Those  who  are  using  “New  Models”  are  getting 
better  papers,  earlier,  and  for  less  money  than  you 
who  do  not!  You  may  differ,  but  the  facts  are  against 
you!  ======== 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1896. 


No.  1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  have  arranged  with  the  publishers 
of  The  Inland  Printer  to  use  this  seventh 
page  of  the  magazine  each  month  hereafter, 
and  we  propose  to  make  it  a  medium  of 
communication  with  all  printers  and  firms 
interested  in  printing  in  general  and  our 
own  trade  in  particular.  We  expect  that 
in  the  course  of  time  this  page  will  be 
looked  forward  to  by  the  readers  of  the 
paper  with  the  same  interest  and  expec¬ 
tation  with  which  they  would  to  their 
most  important  correspondence  by  mail. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  a  great  many 
printers  who  read  The  Inland  Printer 
who  are  not  subscribers  in  the  sense  of 
having  their  names  on  its  subscription  list. 
To  all  such  we  make  this  proposition  : 
Send  us  one  dollar  and  an  order  for  print¬ 
ing  ink  to  any  amount  and  we  will  have 
The  Inland  Printer  sent  to  you  for  one 
year.  This  offer  is  addressed  to.  strictly 
new  subscribers  and  not  to  any  person 
whose  name  has  at  any  time  been  on  the 
subscription  rolls  of  The  Inland  Printer. 
No  printer  ever  subscribed  for  a  good 
journal  and  read  it  but  that  it  did  him  a 
great  deal  of  good,  whether  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  or  not.  For  this  reason  we 
would  like  to  see  everyone  of  them  get  it, 
and  are  willing  to  do  our  part. 


C  C  C  BLACK. 

In  April  we  announced  that  purely  as 
an  advertisement  we  had  put  on  the  market 
100,000  pounds  of  Superior  Half-tone  Cut 
Black  Ink  which  we  proposed  to  sell  at  25 
cents  per  pound  in  ten-pound  cans  or  any 
multiple  thereof,  without  regard  to  any 
price  heretofore  or  hereafter  in  effect.  The 
pages  on  which  the  announcement  was 
made  were  printed  with  this  ink  and  it  was 


evident  at  a  glance  that  25  cents  per  pound 
was  an  astonishingly  low  price.  Printers 
all  over  the  country,  therefore,  hastened  to 
take  advantage  of  the  offer,  thinking  it  was 
too  good  to  last.  So  it  was,  almost,  for  no 
printing  ink  manufacturer  could  afford  to 
make  ink  of  the  quality  of  C  C  C  Black  and 
sell  it  at  25  cents  per  pound,  as  a  regular 
thing.  We  made  the  offer  as  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  our  business  and  expected  it  to  cost 
us  something. 

Some  who  read  it  thought  it  was  a  sort 
of  Too-Much- Johnson  offer  and  sent  us  an 
order  for  the  smallest  quantity  specified,  as 
a  precaution.  Most  of  them  saw  their  mis¬ 
take  when  the  ink  was  put  on  the  press  and 
immediately  sent  in  an  order  for  a  larger 
quantity. 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a  large 
quantity  and  there  is  still  some  of  it  left. 
The  offer  holds  good  now  as  at  first  and 
the  printer  who  sends  us  $2.50  will  receive 
10  pounds  of  ink  worth  a  great  deal  more. 
When  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  are 
gone  it  will  be  impossible  to  purchase  C  C  C 
Black  at  less  than  the  regular  price,  which 
will  then  be  announced. 


OUR  COLORED  INSERT. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Inland  Printer  appears  a  reproduction 
of  a  water-color  sketch  in  four  printings 
which  is  remarkable  principally  because  it 
is  the  first  time  anything  of  the  kind  has 
been  attempted  with  other  than  very  high- 
priced  inks.  There  is  no  better  test  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  quality  of  an  ink  than  this  which 
we  show.  In  the  reading  pages  of  this 
number  will  be  found  an  article  on  the 
three-color  process  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  inkmaker,  to  which  we  call  especial 
attention. 
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tial?-^ones 

(COPPER) 

Cents 

per  Square  Inch. 
Be  up-to-date  TTT 

You  will  be,  if  you  use  cuts  engraved  by  the 
New  Geleto-Carbon  Process. 

We  are  TTT 

For  we  have  the  best  operators,  latest  makes 
of  cameras,  use  only  the  best  copper,  made 
by  New  York  Steel  and  Copper  Co.  Lenses 
by  Dallmeyer  and  Ross  Anastigmat.  Levy 
Screens.  Our  finishing  is  done  by  a  complete 
equipment  of  the  latest  Royle's  machinery. 
Send  photo  or  drawing  and  get  a  sample  plate. 

ZINC  LINE-WOOD  AND  WAX  ENGRAVERS. 

0ectric  Otp  Cngraoing  Co- 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  311. 

37=39  Court  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1830. 


Paper  (fatter  Knives 


No  “Fake”  in  our  methods.  Best  Finish,  Flonest  Prices,  Written  Warrant.  Try. 

LORING  COES*  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Every 


Printer... 


QtHOULD  iiave  a  copy  of  Everybody' s  Dicticjhary  in  his  vest  pocket.  This  is 
(d&j  the  most  useful  and  convenient  book  yet  published  for  everyday  use.  It 
gives  the  spelling,  syllable  divisions,  capitalization,  pronunciation,  parts  of 
speech,  and  definitions  of  33,000  words,  besides  much  general  information.  The 
size  makes  it  especially  valuable  —  it  is  always  at  hand  when  needed.  For  this 
reason  it  is  worth  more  to  most  people  than  an  Unabridged,  and  it  contains 
almost  every  word  the  average  person  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use.  Price,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  leather,  embossed  in  gold,  indexed,  50  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


ADDRESS 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


150  Nassau  Street,  corner  Spruce,  NEW  YORK. 


212  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


L.  L.  Brown 
Paper  Gompany, 


Adams,  Mass 
U.S.  A. 


MAKERS  OF 


LINEN  LEDGER  AND 
RECORD  PAPERS 


For  Blank  Books,  Merchants'  and  Bankers' 
Ledgers,  County  or  State  Records. 


ALL  LINEN  PAPERS 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Correspondence. 

BOND  PAPERS 

For  Policies,  Deeds  and  Commercial  Purposes. 

HAND-MADE  PAPERS. 


We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand-Made  Paper 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  these  papers  for  drawing,  water-color  paint¬ 
ing,  correspondence  and  special  book  editions, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  their  popularity. 

BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN’S”  PAPER 
WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR  BLANK  BOOKS. 

J.W.  Butler  Paper  Go.  Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Go. 

2 1 2-2 1 8  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

are  Western  Agents  for  the  Linen  are  Western  Agents  for  the  Hand- 

Ledger  and  Record,  the  All-Linen  Made  Papers, 

and  the  Bond  Papers. 
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SOLID 


AS  THE  ETERNAL 
HILLS,  YET  COMPACT 
AND  SWIFT. 


The  Seybold  Embosser 

WITH  INKER 

For  Bookbinders'  Use..... 


Triple  Toggle  Stamper 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


FOR  LABEL  WORK.,.. 


Develop  MAXIMUM  Pressure  and  Speed,  and  require 
MINIMUM  Space  and  Driving  Power. 


Cbe  Sepboid  — 
D)acbiiK  Co. 

Makers  of  MACHINERY  for  Bookbinders, 
Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper -Box  Makers, 
Paper  Mills,  Paper  Houses,  etc. 

Daptoti,  Ohio, 

53  =  55  Couie  Stmt. 


We  make  every 
kind  and  size 
of  EMBOSSER  and 
STAMPER  your 
work  may  demand, 
down  to  the 
LEVER  BENCH 
PRESS. 


MAY  WE  SEND  DETAILS  ? 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 

44  Centre  Street. 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 

371*373  Dearborn  St. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 

406  N.  Third  Street. 
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CLCGTROTYPERS’ 


POWER  MOLDING  PRESS 


THIS  MACHINE . 

will  mold  the  largest 
or  smallest  forms  with  equal 
accuracy,  and  being  of  unusual 
strength  an  enormous  pressure 
can  be  given  without  straining 
the  press.  **  An  even  Impression 
Is  always  secured,  and  by  means 
of  the  gauge  on  the  front  of  the 
machine  any  desired  depth  can 
be  molded.  ^  The  screw  turns 
In  a  bush  which  Is  separate  from 
the  yoke.  W  The  press  can  be 
changed  from  steam  power  to 
hand  power,  or  vice  versa,  In  less 
than  five  minutes. 


ESTIMATES 

CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 
FOR 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 


WE 


ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

AND  KEEP  IN  STOCK 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
ELECTROTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


F.  WESEL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

FACTORY:  £*  OFFICE  AN  D  WAREROOMS  : 

78  and  80  Cranberry  Street,  corner  Henry  Street,  J  82  and  84  Fulton  Street,  corner  Gold  Street, 


BROOKI.YN 


NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST! 

Wade’s — — 
Printing 
Inks. 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  DOMESTIC  USE 

AND  EXPORT. 

Introducers  in  1848  of  the  first  printing  ink  made  from  rosin  oil; 
in  1854  of  the  first  workable  Carmine  Ink;  in  i860  of  the  first 
Royal  Purple,  and  in  intervening  and  subsequent  years  of  the  various 
shades  known  to  the  craft. 


Manufactured  hy  £).  WADE  &  CO. 


Uniform  in  Quality. 
Economical  in  Use. 

Permanent  in  Results. 


No.  28  Reade  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“  “  “  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“  “  “  Omaha,  Neb. 

“  “  “  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

“  “  “  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

DENVER  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  -  Denver,  Colo. 
ST.  LOUIS  PAPER  CO.,  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  New  Orleans,  La. 
C.  P.  KNIGHT,  -----  Baltimore,  Md. 


MATHER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HUDSON  VALLEY  PAPER  CO.,  -  Albany,  N.  Y. 
DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDERY,  -  Boston,  Mass. 
FREEMAN,  WOODLEY  &  CO.,  -  - 

GEORGE  M.  SAVAGE,  -  -  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  C.  JAMES  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
WHEELING  PAPER  CO.,  -  -  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

BUNTIN,  REID  &  CO.,  -  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 

BUNTIN,  GILLIES  &  CO.,  -  -  Hamilton,  Ont. 

W.  V.  DAWSON,  -  -  -  -  Montreal,  Quebec. 

CONSOLIDATED  STATIONERY  CO.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
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BABCOCK 


Printing  Press 
Manufg.  Co., 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  9-10  Tribune  Building. 


THE  DISPATCH. 

Double  and  Single  Feed.  The  best  Flat 
Bed  Newspaper  Press  made.  2500  to  3300 
per  hour. 


Nashville,  Term, 

BARNHART  BROS,  L  SPINDLER. 

Gentlemens — We  are  glad  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  our  opinion  of  the  Optimus  press 
which  we  bought  of  you  February,  *95,  We 
have  so  far  found  that  it  is  all  you  claimed  for 
it.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  since  we  put  it 
in,  on  fine  book  and  cut  work.  The  past  three 
months  it  has  been  running  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  per  day  on  a  fine  hardware  catalogue, 
containing  three  or  more  cuts  on  each  page, 
and  it  has  done  the  work  in  a  highly  satisfac' 
tory  manner.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
operating  and  have  spent  nothing  for  repairs. 
This  gives  the  press  a  pretty  good  record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARSHALL  t,  BRUCE  CO. 


THE  OPTIMUS. 


Fast  as  the  fastest,  more  rigid,  more  good 
points.  Best  delivery  ever  made.  Perfect 
Register. 


Findlay,  Ohio. 

BARNHART  BROS.  L  SPINDLER, 
Gentlemen; — We  have  your  letter  of  the 
12th  inst.,  and  very  cheerfully  testify  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Babcock  Dispatch  Press. 
It  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
and  has  qualities  that  are  not  found  in  any 
other  flat  bed  press.  We  have  never  had  a 
moment's  trouble  with  it  from  the  time  it  was 
set  up  in  our  office,  and  it  docs  its  work  well 
on  all  occasions.  There  is  no  press  that  I  can 
think  of  that  so  well  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  20,000  people. 

I  make  this  statement  freely  and  cheerfully. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  P.  CROUSE,  The  Findlay  Republican. 


THE  STANDARD. 

A  desirable  all  round  Rack  and  Screw 
Press,  equal  in  distribution  to  most  three 
roller  machines. 


Catalogue  sent 
on  application. 


THE  COUNTRY. 


A  beautiful  Press  adapted  to  large  or 
small  country  offices.  Size,  Six  Column 
Quarto  Speed,  1500  per  hour. 


BRANCHES: 

Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Barnhart  Bros.  8  Spindler 

General  Western  Agents 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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A  FEW  FACTS 

without  varnish  are  more 
convincing;  than 
a  page  full  of  enthusiastic 
misrepresentation. 


CUTS  SQUARE, 
CLEAN, 
FAST. 


ACCURACY  GUARANTEED. 


THE  BROWN  & 
CARVER 

PAPER  CUTTING 
MACHINE,* 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS,  ' 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 


Empire  Cppe=$ettin$  Machine  Co* 


203  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Empire  sets  ordinary  type.  Requires  no  machinist,  metal  or 
gas.  Simple  in  construction,  moderate  in  price.  Rapid  and  accurate  in 
operation.  Admits  use  of  italics,  small  caps,  and  black-letter  sideheads. 


Thorough 

Inspection 

Invited. 


AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR. 


COMPOSING  MACHINE. 


western  Agents:  j\.  D.  Farmer  $  Son  £ppe  founding  Co. 

Can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  our  Salesrooms,  ill  &  113  Quincy  St.,  Chicago. 
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Economic,^ 

t*MW 

•*D  Automatic 

Paper  Feeding 
Machines 


For  use  on.... 

Cylinder  Printing 
Presses, 

Folding  Machines, 
Ruling  Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines,  Etc. 


INOM5B5  FROMCriOHL 
S4YE5  EXiPEffSE. 

MSUIES  FEEPECT  EEQIISTEK. 


OVER  EIGHT  HUNDRED  IN 
USE  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES 
AND  OTHER  MACHINES. 


Manufacturers*  Agents ; 

Smyth  Book  Sewing  Machines, 
Smyth  Case  Making  Machines, 
Chambers*  Folding  Machines, 
Christie  Beveling  Machines, 

Acme  and  Other  Cutting  Machines, 
Elliott  Thread  Stitching  Machines, 
Universal  Wire  Stitching  Machines. 


E.  G.  TUGGER  Sc  GO. 

DEALERS  IN  BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
PRINTERS’  MACHINERY, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

28  Reade  St.,  New  York.  279=285  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


ARABOL. 


flrabol 

manufacturing 

Companp, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  OUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SPHINX  PHD  GFMFNT  Which  does  not  get  sticky  on  the 

Oi  lllIl/\  I  111/  \JL/H  Lll  1  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 
to  the  tissue  in  copying'  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  —  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 


SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No.  2  f0^Mingal  ^ 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 


MtiIyHINF  til  M  For  use  on  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 
/III  I VII  111 U.  vUlll  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 

HOME  ELHST1G  COMPOSITION  SmV'ltLfonthe 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 


PRESSMAN'S  FRIEND 

no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 


The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 


ARABOL  MU6ILA0E,  XX  |^asa£&5K 

ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 


FIFYIRIF  f«l  IIP  ^or  heav'est  bookbinding. 

I  LLAIDLL  vJLUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


The  New 
Franklin 


THE  BEST  WRITING 
MACHINE  ON  THE 
MARKET. 


EASY 

TO 

OPERATE 


....The  IVriting  is  Always  in  Sight.... 


PRICE  $75.00. 


Cower,  Dawson  $  Co. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
SENT  ON  REQUEST . 


Broadwap  and  Duane  St. 
Ron  york  Citp. 
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&  Price 


Not  for  the  Least  Money, 
but  Cheapest  in  the  end. 
ATIME  and  MONEY  SAVER. 


m  GORDON  PRESS 


Eighth  Medium,  7x11  -  S'SO-oo 

“  “  8x12  “  “  -  165.00 

Quarto  Medium,  10  x  15  “  “  -  250.00 

Large  Quarto,  12  x  18  “  “  -  300.00 

★  Half  Medium,  14x20  “  “  -  400.00 

*  “  “  14^x22  “  “  -  450.00 

Steam  Fixtures,  »  15.00 

Chandler  &  Price  Fountain,  for  either  size  press,  20.00 
Buckeye  Fountain,  ...»  -  10.00 

★  With  each  Half  Medium  are  four  rollers,  thus  securing 
superior  distribution. 

With  each  press  there  are  three  Chases,  one  Brayer,  two 
sets  of  Roller  Stocks,  two  Wrenches  and  one  Roller  Mold. 

No  charge  for  boxing  and  shipping. 

All  our  goods  guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

N.  B. —  None  genuine  without  the  name  of  Chandler  & 
Price,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  cast  upon  the  rocker. 


WE  CHALLENGE  COMPARISON. 

Over  5  rtftft  Sold  !  Not  one  returned  t0 

uver  Q,UUU  OU1U  1  the  manufacturer. 

AN  UNEQUALED  RECORD. 


FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  ONLY. 


MAY  26,  1885 

APRIL  1  2,  1887 
MARCH  12,  1889 

.  .  .  OTHERS  PENDING. 


Buy  the  IS  IS  ST  at  HIRST  and  thus  SA  VIS  RBI*  AIR  BIBBS. 


Supply  for  Chandler  &  Price 
H0US6S  Q°rdon  Presses. 


Stocks,  all  sizes,  bought  in  carloads,  at  lowest 
prices,  always  on  hand. 


TYPE  FOUNDERS 
COMPANY  „*  ,4  .4 


AMERICAN 


CARLOAD  OF  GORDON  PRESSES 


Made  hv  Chandler  &  Price 


American  Type  Founders’ 
Company. 


BOSTON. 

NEW  YORK. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

BALTIMORE. 

PITTSBURG. 

BUFFALO. 


CHICAGO. 

CINCINNATI. 

CLEVELAND. 

MILWAUKEE. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

OMAHA. 


ST.  LOUIS. 
KANSAS  CITY. 
DENVER. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER. 


SPECIMEN  OF  THREE  COLOR  PROCESS  PRI NTI NG  -  COLORS  BY  THE  A.&.W.CO 


The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co. 

Makers  of  ■  •  •  IMI^C 

fine  printing  1  i  t  IV O 


Ault  &  Wiborg, 

68  Beekman  Street, 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


New  York. 
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WE- OPERATE 
EVERY- METHOD 
OF-MAKIMOr 
PLATE!)  •  OR 
ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS- FOP 
LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING?' 

'p 


.-OFC'tt.' 

ftENEDKI 


DESIGNERS 
HALF-TONE  & 
PHOTO~ZINC 
&TCHER5 
WOODMETAL 
AND  WAX 

ENGRAVERS 

ELECTR0TYPER5 

PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH  IO 
TRANSFERS. 

PHONE  -1700  •  MAIN- 

175-177 

5®  CLARK  ST. 

CHICAGO 


*,!?  '*;•  ^ 

FACILITIES 

^CAPACITY 

UNEXCELLED 

ALWAYS 
REASONABLE 
RELIABLE 
MS  PRO  MPT 


3-2 
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OLELY  by  reason  of  its  general 
mechanical  excellence  and  modern 
money-making  improvements  has 


Che  Whitlock 


Won  its  way  to  the  very  front  rank,  against  the 
combined  antagonism  of  its  older  competitors. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT  !  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


Che  Whitlock  machine  Co. 


Deu)  york. 

132  Times  Building, 

4J  Park  Row. 


Boston. 

10  Mason  Building, 

Cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Sts. 


St.  touts. 

307^2  Pine  Street. 
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ANOTHER 
BENNETT 
“LABOR -SAVER” 
FOR  THE 
PRESSROOM. 


The  FIRST  Practical  Platen  Press  Feed  =  Gauge. 

| S/STIt  a  Gauffe, 

Not  a  Pin  ! 

And  it  means  a  Saving  of  Time,  Stock  and  much  puttering. 


PIN  mutilates  the  tympan  and  wastes  stock.  This  Gauge  preserves  the 
tympan.  In  using  a  Pin  Gauge,  the  operator  must  watch  the  register 
closely;  with  our  “Laboi'-Saving”  Gauge,  as  you  set  it,  so  you’ll  find  it 
at  the  end  of  any  run- — 10,000  or  100,000 — and  it  can  be  set  in  one-fourth 
the  time  of  any  gauge  pin  made.  Brass  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  device  is 
simple.  The  chief  part  is  held  by  the  bale,  consisting,  in  addition,  of  a  movable 
tongue  with  a  short  leg  and  lip  to  which  the  sheets  are  fed.  A  set  consists  of  four 
lengths  of  tongues,  two  of  each,  and  two  holders.  Accurately  made,  nicely  finished 
and  packed.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Order  a  trial  set. 

Be  progressive  and  up=to=date. 

Moss  and  motion  have  nothing  in  common. 


Respectfully, 

THE  ROCKFORD  FOLDER  CO. 

Sole  Owners  and  Hakers  of 

The  Bennett  “  LABOR  =  SAVERS”  for  the  Composing  and  Press  Rooms, 


....ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


THE  EMMERICH 


Bronzing  &n<J  » 

Dustins  r\&cY)\r)e 


OVER 

lOOO 

IN  USE  ! 


pUARANTEED 
output  of  2000 
sheets  or  more  per 
hour.  Capacity  of 
large  sizes  limited 
only  by  speed  of 
the  printing  press. 


SIZES. 
12  x  20 
14x25 
1  6  x  30 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 


EA\A\ERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

1 91  zvi?cl  1 93  Worth  Street, 

MEW  YORK. 

Special  Machines  for  Photographic  Mounts  and  Cards. 
Embossing  Machines,  etc. 


“BABY”  SAW  TABLE.... 


NOT  A  TOY,  BUT  A 
PRACTICAL  MACHINE. 

Size  of  Top  of  Table, 

1 J  x  1 J  inches. 

Weight,  40  Pounds. 

PRICE,  including  Counter, 
shaft,  $40.00. 


AMBLER  SAW  FILER.... 


The  Lovejoy  Co. 


WORKS  AUTOMATICALLY. 

Keeps  saw  perfectly  round;  will 
sharpen  saws  from  4  inches  to  16 
inches  in  diameter ;  can  be 
fastened  to  an 
ordinary 
workbench; 
occupies  a 
space  12  x 18 
inches  and 
requires  no 
countershaft. 


Shipping  Weight,  40 
Pounds. 

PRICE,  $35.00. 


PARKE’S 

HAND-MADE 

FILES 

for  this  machine 
by  the  dozen  at 
manufacturer’s 
prices. 


444=446  Pearl  Street, 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  $5  Book 

Charles  Austin  Bates’s  new  700-page  book,  “Good 
Advertising1,”  contains  175  chapters,  and  is  intended 
for  business  men  who  want  more  business.  It  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  advertisers  who  are  not  getting 
good  returns  from  their  advertising. 

It  is  largely  a  book  of  facts.  It  tells  how.  It  sug¬ 
gests.  It  advises.  It  gives  experiences.  It  treats  upon 
every  phase  of  advertising.  It  tells  all  about  type, 
borders,  display,  size  of  space  to  use,  amount  of  money 
to  spend,  mediums  to  use.  Ideas  stick  out  of  every  page. 

The  price  is  $5  by  prepaid  express. 

Tor  50  cts. 

We  have  taken  12  chapters  of  general  interest  from 
“Good  Advertising,”  and  made  up  a  96-page  book, 
nicely  bound  in  paper.  The  pages  are  exactly  the  size 
of  the  complete  book,  and  the  printing  is  from  the  same 
plates,  in  both  instances.  You  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  “  Good  Advertising  ”  is  by  reading  this  96-page 
book.  The  price  for  it  is  50  cents. 

Each  book  contains  a  coupon  good  for  50  cents.  If 
you  like  the  12  chapters  and  want  the  other  163,  you  can 
send  us  $4.50  and  the  coupon,  which  will  be  accepted  for 
50  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  handsomely  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Good  Advertising.”  Thus,  if  3rou  don’t  want 
the  complete  book,  it  will  have  cost  you  only  50  cents  to 
find  it  out. 

HOLMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  15=17  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


Don’t  be  Afraid 

of  increasing  your  plant  now 
because  it  was  big  enough  last  year.  It  is 
a  supply  which  creates  a  demand.  Your 
trade  will  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have 
until  they  see  something  better.  Perhaps  if 
you  do  not  show  it  to  them  your  competitor 
will.  Drop  us  a  line. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry, 

52=54  Frankfort  St.,  New  York. 


Presto!! 


AND  THE  CHANGE  IS  MADE  FROM 


The  J.  T. 


Sheet  to  7*8  loch 

ON  OUR 

‘  DZeio 

S'erfeetion  ’  ’ 

DZo.  7 

STITCHING  MACHINE. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  TO 


Alorrison  £o. 


60  DUANE  STREET,  Corner  Elm, 

NEW  YORK 
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Geo.  JEL  Taylor  &  Co. 

207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


♦  ♦♦ 


Paper. 


Only  complete  stock  and  only  line 
made  in  United  States. 


Brown’s 
Hand  =Made 

Papers. 

(  Dekel 

Greatest  variety  of  sizes  and  weights  carried  '  cj™, 
anywhere.  ) 

(  Papers. 

Hat  Writings,  Cardboards,  Book,  Cover,  Print, 

.Manila  and  other  Papers. 


Wood  Type 


NEW  AND 
POPULAR 

FACES..... 


000000000000000 


© 

©  CASES,  STANDS, 

®  CABINETS, 
q  GALLEYS,  RECLET, 

©  FURNITURE, 

©  DRY  RACKS, 

®  IMPOSING  TABLES 
®  LETTER  BOARDS, 

0  PROOF  PRESSES, 
0  STEEL  BEARERS, 

®  ETC. 

0 


© 

0 

© 

© 

0 

0 

© 

© 

© 

© 

-  e 
© 
e 
© 


©0©0©©©e©©©©©©0 


Patent 
Steel  Furniture 


WE  HAVE  BUT  ONE  STANDARD  - 

THE  BEST. 


MORGANS* WILCOX  CO.,  KT' 


No.  680. 

9-line  Romantic, 
Class  P. 

See  Specimen  Book. 
BEST  QUALITY. 
LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS. 


WOOD  TYPE 

and  BORDERS. 

FIBBER  WELLS, 

Successor  to  VANDERBURGH,  WELLS  &  CO  , 

157  William  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


120-122  FRANKLIN  STREET, 
CHICAGO. 

Headquarters  for  Taper 

used  by  Publishers  and  Printers . 


BOOK,  NEWS,  WRITING 


Parson’s  Bond, 
Old  Hampden 
London 
Hickory 
Titan 
Brokers’ 


We  handle  the  following-  brands: 

Scotch  Ledger,  Hornet  Linen, 

Royal  “  French  “ 

Chicago  “  Favorite  “ 

Commerce  “  Aha  “ 

Smith’s  Safety  Wave  Paper. 

Deckle  Edge  Paper. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Samples. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS,  N-Y- 


t“GE/T 

With  IMPROVED  FINGER  GAUGE. 


...  Price,  ^175  ... 


The  Best  Lever  Paper  Cutter  Made. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  ^  ,  — 

PRINTERS’ 

BOOKBINDERS’  and 
*75  PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

-  SEND  FOR  PRICES. - 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Typefounders, 


General  Western  Agents, 

183  TO  187  MONROE  ST 


.  Ghicaao. 


I 
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CI)alknge°6ordon 


Ulorld’s  fair 
Premium  Press 


Has  many  new  features  which  commend  it  to  practical  men.  It  has  shown  by  actual 
test  in  many  of  the  leading  printing  offices  throughout  the  country  that  it  may  be 
run  faster  on  fine  work  than  any  press  ever  made.  Printers  have  to  figure  close, 
and  it  takes  a  modern  machine  to  show  a  profit.  The  CHALLENGE  GORDON 
is  such  a  machine ;  it  is  unequaled  for  color  work,  easy  to  feed  at  high  speed,  and 
registers  to  a  hair.  Write  us  or  your  dealer  for  New  Illustrated  Circular. 


The  Challenge  machinery  Co. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Sole  Manufacturers, 


....CHICAGO. 


Remember, 


during  the  “Old  Style' Era,”  we 
are  headquarters  for  Deckle- 
edge  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  as  well  as 


Cover,  Book, 

Document  Manila, 
e  Manila 

AND 

Parker’s  “Treasury,”  “Commercial”  and  “Capital” 
BLOTTING. 


Illinois  Paper  Go. 

181  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


% 

l 

! 

% 

% 


We  Manufacture  . 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


H  EADQUARTERS  FOR 


LOFT-DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 


All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mills.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  as  well  as  large  mail  orders  solicited. 


Roundh(£orner 

...Sards... 

EVERYBODY  USES  THE/A 

WE  A\AKE  AND  SELL  THE/A. 

Particulars  to  Printers  and  Stationers  on  Application. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY  A  VERY  FULL  LINE  OF 

CARDBOARDS,  WRITING  PAPERS,  LEDGER,  BOND  AND 
LINEN  PAPERS. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  fr  GO. 

207-209  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 

LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4$  High  St.  .*.  BOSTON. 


Blectric  Motors 


direGtly  connected  to 

Printing  Presses. 


No  belts,  No  dirt, 
No  gears,  No  noise, 
More  efficient  than 
shafting  or  belting, 


Attached  to  any  press, 
Easy  to  regulate, 
Practically  noiseless, 
Not  at  all  in  the  way. 


The  Card  Electric  Jlotor  &  Dynamo  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS, 

150  Nassau  St.  665  Bourse  Bldg.  911  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  523  Mission  St.  BOSTON,  64  Federal  St. 
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Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Jlfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers 
...  of 


PRINTERS’ 

ROLLERS 


Nos.  22  “24  Custom  House  Place, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


T 


It  is  as  Elastic  as  Rubber. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Composition  ever  invented  for 
Tablets,  Pads,  etc. 

A  material  of  excellence  and  perfection,  surpassing  all 
others.  Elastic  and  tough  as  rubber. 

Warranted  not  to  Break  or  Scale,  not  to  Pull  Off  on  the 
Edge  of  Sheets,  and  to  be  Unaffected  by  Heat. 

AFTER  USING  THIS  YOU  WILL  USE  NONE  OTHER. 


#4^. . 


^ 


AAv* 

i 

1 

*1 

4 

*» 

•I 
4 
4 

-i 
4 
*1 
-n 


F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 

any  way  with  your  Blank  Books, 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotch  £itien  Ceager, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently*  JS.  Ml  M  M  M 
PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 


0  0  #  ^  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


:lill!lilltli!i:il'Jil|:lill!lili;il:ltll!IJitll![ 


# 


ADVANCE  lever 

OU  I  I  L* 

It  is  easy  to  buy  when  you  know  what  constitutes  a  perfect  machine.  If  you  want  TUB  BEST,  make 
sure  that  the  cutter  you  buy  has  all  the  important  advantages  enumerated  below: 


It  is  built  of  the  finest  materials. 
Interchangeable  in  all  parts. 

All  shafts,  screws  and  studs  are  steel. 

No  lead  or  soft  metal  used  in  the  bearings. 
Has  interlocking  finger-gauge  and  damp. 
It  has  figured  scale  sunk  in  table. 


New  style  lever,  giving  increased  strength. 

Knife  dips,  making  easy  shear  cut. 

It  has  gibs  and  set-screws,  to  take  up  wear  of  knife-bar. 
It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

See  the  ADVANCE,  and  you  will  take  no  other. 
Manufacturer’s  guarantee  with  every  machine. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  s»ie  Manufacturers, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  us  or  your  dealer  for  New  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 


2,600  Sold. 
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LITHOGRflVURE  HEADINGS 


For  Printing. Business  Stationery.  Lithographic  effects  and  good 
printing  qualities.  You  can  beat  the  Lithographer’s  price  and 
satisfy  the  customer.  Write  us  for  Prices,  o#  o*  <£*  o# 


1VI  A M7  S  rOMPAMY  the  big  ENGRAVING  concern  of  Chicago,  will  furnish  a 

•  IX  /ill  1  handsome  design  for  approval  on  receipt  of  order  for  heading.  <£* 
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LITHOGRAVURE  HEADINGS 


FOR  LETTERS,  BILLS,  STATEMENTS,  CARDS, 
CHECKS  and  STATIONERY  OF  ALL  Kl  N  DS. 


PRINTERS :  Here’s  a  chance  to  get  some  of  this  profitable  Stationery  Business  which  Lithographers  have  monopolized. 


RETAIbtCb 


THE 


SHOE 


NCORPORATErD. 


If  noted!  led  for  in  5  days  return  to 


OFFICE  &  WORKS 

Russell  5t.  Milwaukee  Ave&  Boulevard 

issmmmssMi, 


These  headings  are  etched  deep  and  will  print  well  on  writing  paper  of  smooth  surface.  For  additional  samples  send  two-cent  stamp 
for  our  Lithogravure .  Catalogue,  showing  cards,  trade-marks,  etc.,  in  great  variety  of  design. 

J*  MAN35  Ss,  COMPANY,  183  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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Office  of  <J/ie  Fairfield  Shaper  Company, 
S’ air  fie  Id,  Sfiass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first-class 

“  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.” 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown: 

Fad  kite  el®  Papism  (D®  IFabmeeeli® 

ILemeu  Leexeieir  MassJLXSA. 


Our  facilities  for  producing  first-class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked: 

W©m©N®(D®  ILekiek  L ie hd (K is ik  nas>5 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(  THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Selling  Agents  I  -1  JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(  GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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“Sheridan” 


Feeder. 


FOR  USE  ON 
RULING  MACHINES, 
FOLDING  MACHINES  AND 
PRINTING  PRESSES. 


T 


HIS  machine  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  Automatic  Self" 
feeding  machine  ever  produced.  &  &  S  It  has  only  about  half  the 
number  of  working  parts  of  other  machines  of  this  class,  and  is 
so  simple  that  anyone  can  run  it 


O  electricity  or  air  pumps  to  get  out  of  order,  but  a  POSITIVE 
Mechanical  PAPER  SEPARATOR  that  insures  the  delivery  of 
but  one  sheet  at  a  time,  every  sheet  being  brought  to  absolute 
register  before  it  is  delivered  to  folder  or  press,  jt 


A  SURE  MONEY-MAKER  AND  WORTHY  OF  THE  CLOSEST  INVESTIGATION. 


% 

T-W-&.  £  -  B  -  Sheridan 


2,  4  and  6  Reade  Street,  ^  at  ^  NEW  YORK. 

413  Dearborn  Street,  £  CHICAGO. 

Works,  j*j*#'*'*j*j*£  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y. 
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N  KW 

Double  Sixteen  Book  Folder. 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

ERIE,  PA. 


irAcvivd  SuaW c. 
& ©vs  SWm©©£d 

.A©.. 

SOI  ■iwCvCv 

ISO  Nassau  ©o'c. 


Ol^de  Oswald, 
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AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED 
BUSINESS  UNDER  .  .  . 
A  NEW  TITLE.  .  .  .  . 


UNDER  THE  SAME  .  .  . 
MANAGEMENT  AS  WHEN 
FOUNDED  IN  i88t>.  .  .  . 


The  same 
goods 
produced 

which  have  given  the  old 
firm  its  reputation  for 
making  the  best 
Printers’  Rollers  of  any 
manufactory  in  the 
United  States..... 


Sole  Agent  in  the  United  States 
m  for  the  sale  of  the 


Meier 

Angle- Roller 
Brake. 


Send  for  a  Circular, 


Printers’  Rollers, 
Roller  Composition, 
Tablet  Glue, 

Electric  Jnnihilator 


324  &  326  PE  ARI.  STREET. 

NEW  'TURK  EITV. 
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Supply  a  Hamilton’s 
Houses  ¥  Wood  Goods. 


COMPLETE  STOCKS,  BOUGHT  IN  CAR¬ 
LOADS,  AT  LOWEST  PRICES,  ALWAYS 
ON  HAND.  -■*  **  ..•« 

American  Type  Founders’ 
Company. 


BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITY. 

NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI.  OMAHA. 

PHILADELPHIA.  CLEVELAND.  DENVER. 

BALTIMORE.  ST.  LOUIS.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

PITTSBURGH.  MILWAUKEE.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

BUFFALO.  MINNEAPOLIS. 

THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER. 


RiglvPriced  halftone. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  some  in  these 
days  of  competition  in  low-priced  half-tone.  It 
will  appeal,  however,  to  those  who  know  that 

Good  Things  are  Never  “Cheap.” 

We  do  not  handle  cheap  work. 


E.  M.  (JILL,  President. 
G.  M.  GILL,  Treasurer. 


THE  QILL  ENQR/1V1NQ  COriMNY, 

104  Chambers  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Cbat  Article  is  Cheapest 
iUbicl)  Cheapens  most ! 

E  quick  recognition  and  ready  adoption  of  our 
steel -run  cabinets  by  progressive  printers  is 
pleasing  to  ns.  They  are  wonderful  economizers 
and  save  25  per  cent  of  floor  space  over  the  wooden-run 
cabinets.  This  means  a  permanent  and  constant  saving 
in  running  expenses  where  rents  are  high.  When  com¬ 
bined  with  our  New  Departure  Bottom — and  we  put  these 
bottoms  in  all  our  cabinets  —  it  represents  perfection  in  a 
cabinet.  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  to  us  direct 
for  full  particulars.  All  supply  houses  carry  our  goods 
in  stock.  Ask  for  them.  See  that  yon 


30=Case  SteeI=Run  Cabinet. 

HEIGHT  ONLY  53  INCHES. 

20-Case,  38  Inches  high.  40-Case,  68  Inches  high. 

25  “  45  “  “  50  “  84 

All  these  Steel=Run  Cabinets  have 
New  Departure  Cases. 


Get  the 

Best ! 


Sectional  view  of  Steel  Run. 


The  Hamilton  Mfg.  60. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


MAKERS  OF 


Wood  Type 


OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY.  an(l  PPIIlt©PS,,  FlI  PH  itll  P© 


*INCE  the  introduction  of  our  patented 
Cutting  Stick  with  interchangeable  strip, 
we  have  sold  thousands  of  them  and  not 
one  complaint.  They  save  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  your  cutting  sticks  after  the  body 
piece  is  once  purchased.  As  we  use  a  uniform 
strip  for  all  sticks  a  perfect  fit  is  always  assured. 
When  ordering  strips  it  is  only  necessary  to  give 
length.  Strips  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  at 
a  trifling  cost  —  thus  freight  charges  and  time 
are  also  saved.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 


Price  per  Dozen,  $2.50.  Keys,  each,  50  Cents. 
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A  Good  Thing  .  . 

Generally  needs  some  one  to 

.  .  Push  it  Along 

But  there  is  one  good  thing  that  needs  no 
pushing.  Ever  since  Printers  and  Publishers 
found  out  the  wearing  qualities  of  Superior 

COPPER  MIXED  TYPE 

Which  is  unsurpassed  for  its  durability  and 
finish,  they  usually  want  no  other.  We  can 
furnish  anything  under  the  sun  in  the  line  of 
Printers’  Machinery  and  Material,  and  are 
constantly  getting  out  new  and  original  faces 
of  type,  designed  by  the  best  artists  in  the 
country,  sample  here  shown  being  our  XIV 
Century.  Write  for  complete  specimens. 

Barnhart  Bros.  6r  Spindler, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BRANCHES: 


GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  W16KERSHHM  QUOIN  ?0ul[“cekd  5sp* 

OISTB  USER  SA  YS  = 

“  We  use  the  quoin  without  a  foot-stick,  placing-  it  directly  against  the  foot-slug.  By  this 
means  each  column  is  locked  up  independently  ;  and  working  up  of  quads  and  blanks  is  obviated. 
We  find  the  quoins  entirely  reliable  wherever  they  are  placed,  remaining  square  and  true  ;  and, 
best  of  all.  never  letting  go  or  slipping.  We  predict  for  them  a  large  sale  wherever  their  merits 
become  known.” 


Ask... 

Your  typefounder  or  dealer 
for  our  up-to-date 


Labor=  Saving  Specialties. 


They  lead  in  their  respective  lines, 
and  it  is  money  in  your  pocket  to 
use  them  instead  of  the  old-time 
appliances  they  have  superseded. 


Do  you  note 
this 

New  Thing  ? 


If  you  don’t  know  what  it  is,  you  should  not 
fail  to  post  yourself  without  delay. 


Union  Quoin  Company, 

358  Dearborn  St.  •••  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


paper  Folding 
Machines 


ini. 


FOLDING,  and  FOLDING  and  PASTING  MACHINES 
Feeding  to  side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


Cb&rpbers  Brothers  Co. 

Fifty-second  St.,  below  Lancaster  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


EC.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Sol©  Agents, 

28  Reade  Street, 

345  Dearborn  Street, 


MADE  BY  THE  WICKERSHAM  QUOIN  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK. 

CHICAGO. 


Photo  by  G.  A.  Alden. 

MUNN’S  BROOK,  WEST  GRANVILLE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Half-tone  by 

Springfield  Photo-Engraving  Company, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


FRONTISPIECE, 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER, 

JUNE,  189S. 


( See  page  294.) 


By  courtesy  of  the 
publishers. 


Copyrighted,  1896,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


Vol.  XVII  — No.  3. 


CHICAGO,  JUNE,  1896. 


Terms, 


J  $2  per  year,  in  advance. 
I  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


THE  EDINBURGH  TYPOGRAPHIA. 

BY  G.  F.  STEWART. 


AVING  inquired  about  the 
industries  of  Edinburgh, 
a  distinguished  visitor  in 
that  city  was  informed  by 
a  past  chief  magistrate 
that  they  were  education 
and  printing.  An  ancient 
university,  having  under 
its  wing  the  second  med¬ 
ical  school  in  the  world, 
numerous  colleges  for 
theological  study  and  secondary  education,  not  to 
mention  the  splendid  buildings  in  which  primary 
instruction  is  now  given  —  all  these  go  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  first  part  of  the  assertion.  And  for 
the  second,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  imprints  on 
the  books  issued  from  the  press  in  Great  Britain. 
For  Edinburgh  is  essentially  a  book-producing  cen¬ 
ter.  Ever  since,  nearly  a  century  ago,  the  brilliant 
romances  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North  poured  from 
the  presses  of  the  Ballantynes,  Edinburgh  has 
maintained  a  high  position  in  the  world  of  printing, 
excelled  now  only  by  London,  with  a  population 
twenty  times  greater.  While  London  produces 
books  in  greater  numbers,  for  quality  of  work 
Edinburgh  is  second  to  no  city  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  increased  interest  in  technical  instruction 
which  began  about  ten  years  ago,  was  felt  by  Edin¬ 
burgh  printers,  and  resulted  in  a  branch  of  the 
British  Typographia  being  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  1888.*  Its  objects  were  the  artistic  and  technical 
advancement  of  printing ;  and  this  was  sought  to 
be  attained  by  practical  classes  for  apprentices  and 
young  journeymen,  by  lectures  and  papers,  with 
discussions  thereon,  by  the  formation  of  a  suitable 
technical  library  and  other  approved  means. 
Founded  by  a  few  overseers,  readers  and  journey¬ 
men  who  were  satisfied  as  to  the  need  of  such  an 


*  In  an  article  I  had  the  honor  of  writing-  for  this  journal,  in  January 
last,  will  be  found  all  that  can  be  profitably  said  of  the  parent  association  — 
the  British  Typographia. 


association,  it  was  from  the  outset  fairly  successful. 
To  give  our  American  brethren  of  “  the  art  pre¬ 
servative  ”  who  are  engaged  in  similar  work  some¬ 
thing  of  our  experience,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
in  some  degree  suggestive,  is  the  object  of  this 
article. 

The  work  of  the  Typographia  has  been  mainly 
directed  into  two  channels —  (1)  supplementing  the 
very  scanty  technical  instruction  received  during 
apprenticeship  ;  and  (2)  providing  a  center  where 
printers  could  meet  and  discuss  trade  subjects. 
Under  the  first  of  these  headings  come  the  prac¬ 
tical  classes,  which  are  beyond  a  doubt  the  backbone 
of  the  association,  for  I  am  convinced  that  without 
them  it  would  not  long  exist.  The  other  parts  of 
the  work  were  what  I  have  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  and  of  the  library  I  will  only  say 
that  though  it  only  contains  about  a  hundred  vol¬ 
umes,  yet  it  is  a  fairly  representative  collection  of 
books  on  printing.  The  librarian  told  me  the  other 
evening  that  the  books  were  greatly  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  now,  though  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case. 

With  regard  to  the  lectures  the  Typographia 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  succession  of 
able  men  who  have  willingly  helped  them,  without 
fee  or  reward.  Artists  and  professors,  eminent 
men  of  letters  as  well  as  specialists  in  ink  and  paper 
making,  typefounders  and  practical  chemists,  have 
given  freely  of  the  results  of  their  research  and 
experience,  and  if  the  printers  of  Edinburgh  have- 
not  been  much  the  better  for  the  information  given 
the  fault  is  their  own.  One  reason  of  this  willing 
help  is  perhaps  because  of  the  good  set-off  the  asso¬ 
ciation  got  at  its  start.  The  then  Lord  Provost  of 
the  city  was  a  well-known  publisher,  and  he  natu¬ 
rally  took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society. 
This  interest  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  the 
officials  of  the  association,  who  have  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  keeping  the  city  fathers  in  touch  with 
the  movement,  of  which  I  will  presently  give  proof. 
The  lectures  were  open  to  the  public,  but  the 
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meeting's  at  which  papers  were  read  by  mem¬ 
bers  were  strictly  private.  The  papers  were  not 
rigidly  limited  to  technical  subjects,  though  these 
were  desired,  because  as  time  went  on  suitable 
topics  were  difficult  to  get.  I  find  from  the  records 
of  the  society  that  during  the  first  session  five 
lectures  and  eight  papers  were  given,  and  every 
one  of  these  was  on  a  printing  subject.  In  later 
sessions,  however,  a  good  sprinkling  of  other  sub¬ 
jects  was  introduced.  For  the  past  two  sessions, 
owing  to  various  causes,  the  meetings  for  papers 
have  been  discontinued,  but  there  are  indications 


nearly  AlQO  in  money  and  material.  In  this  work 
the  committee  had  the  good  fortune  to  enlist  the 
services  of  Mr.  S.  Kinnear,  a  retired  reader,  who 
by  personal  application  pressed  the  claims  of  the 
association  on  the  employers,  with  the  above  en¬ 
couraging  result.  Mr.  Kinnear’s  name  will  be 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
as  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  pages. 

The  members’  subscriptions  were  at  first  fixed 
at  5s.  for  overseers,  2s.  6d.  for  sub-overseers  and 
journeymen,  and  Is.  for  apprentices.  The  first 
year’s  membership  was  137.  The  numbers  began 
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that  they  may  again  be  resumed.  The  standard 
of  the  lectures,  however,  has  always  been  a  high 
‘one. 

From  the  outset  it  was  felt  by  those  at  the  head 
that  if  the  association  was  to  prosper  it  would 
require  both  moral  and  material  help  from  the 
master  printers  of  Edinburgh.  The  prospect 
which  the  society  held  out  of  increased  efficiency  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  was  held  to  justify  this 
expectation,  which  has  been  fully  realized,  for  the 
attitude  of  the  employers  has  been  most  cordial. 
As  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  them  to  provide  the 
necessary  material  for  practical  instruction,  they, 
along  with  other  friends,  provided  for  that  purpose 


to  dwindle  till  the  association,  after  two  or  three 
years’  experience,  took  the  bold  step  of  reducing 
the  subscription  to  Is.  per  annum.  The  result  was 
an  increase  from  98  to  312.  This  reduction  was 
only  possible  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hon¬ 
orary  members  (mostly  master  printers),  whose 
subscriptions  form  a  pretty  substantial  item  in  the 
income  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  running  from 
A4d  to  A50  annually. 

In  1891  the  committee  were  able  to  induce  the 
town  council  of  the  city  to  grant  ^50  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  work  of  technical  education.  The  money 
was  so  satisfactorily  accounted  for  that  the  next 
year  the  council  spontaneously  increased  the  sum 
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to  Al0(3)  which  has  been  given  annually  since  that 
time. 

The  grant  of  this  money  enabled  an  experiment 
to  be  made  which  was  very  successful.  The  com¬ 
mittee  engaged  a  lecturer  on  art  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  and  practical  lessons  on  “Ornament  and 
Design  as  Applied  to  the  Printer’s  Art.”  This 
was  considered  to  be  of  great  educational  value, 
and  was  supplemented  by  a  special  drawing  class 
suitable  for  printers.  This  course  was  continued 
for  two  sessions,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  took  advantage  of  it. 

A  most  important  and  useful  adjunct  in  the 
association’s  work  has  been  the  optical  lantern 
which  it  possesses.  Indeed,  for  a  class  such  as  the 
above,  it  was  invaluable.  The  lantern  has  been 
brought  into  very  frequent  use  at  the  lectures  as 
well  this,  session,  having  been  in  use  at  seven  of  the 
meetings.  Indeed,  for  a  lecture  such  as  Dr.  Row¬ 
land  Anderson  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
“  Development  of  Title-Pages,”  this  instrument 
was  indispensable,  and  I  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  similar  societies  to  acquire  one. 

The  attitude  of  the  employers,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  already,  has  been  consistently  sympathetic. 
To  one  or  two,  however,  the  association  owes  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude,  and  among  them  Mr.  W. 
B.  Blaikie,  of  the  famous  house  of  Constable,  is 
worthy  of  commendation.  Himself  a  printer  of 
admirable  taste,  he  is  always  ready  to  further  the 
cause  of  technical  instruction,  and  he  has  to  the 
Typographia  proved  a  friend  indeed. 

The  attitude  of  the  Typographical  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  somewhat  cold.  Perhaps 
this  was  unavoidable,  and,  as  a  loyal  member  of 
both  bodies,  I  am  willing  to  believe  it  was.  Still, 
the  Typographia  provided  a  good  opportunity  for 
masters  and  men  knowing  each  other  better,  and 
I  think  the  trade-union  leaders  in  this  city7"  have  in 
this  missed  an  opportunity.  However,  this  is  an 
opinion  which  I  know  has  been  stoutly  contested, 
and  I  say  no  more  on  this  question. 

With  the  exception  of  the  teachers  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  classes,  all  the  work  of  the  association  is  done 
without  fee  or  reward.  The  successive  secretaries, 
who  have,  as  may  be  understood,  the  most  arduous 
part  of  the  work,  have  done  it  ungrudgingly.  The 
first  teachers  were  likewise  honorary,  but  now  that 
the  association  has  funds  they  receive  a  small  sal¬ 
ary.  The  salaries  for  teachers  last  year  amounted 
to  A46,  divided  among  four. 

I  have  now  almost  come  to  the  limits  of  my  space, 
but  I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  on  two  other  mat¬ 
ters.  The  first  is  a  question  often  put  by  candid 
friends  —  Has  the  Typographia  been  of  any  real 
good  to  the  trade  at  large  ?  To  this  question  I 
would  answer  without  hesitation,  yes.  Within  the 
past  fortnight,  the  class  examinations  have  been 
held,  and  out  of  forty-four  students  who  presented 


themselves,  thirty-three  passed  in  the  first  class  and 
ten  in  the  second.  The  same  young  men  will  in  a 
week  or  two  be  tested  most  severely  by  the  city  and 
guilds  of  London  examiners  in  typography.  To 
prepare  for  these  tests  they  have  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge —  whether  they  can  apply  it  depends  on  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  doubt  the  good 
of  such  instruction  resolves  itself  logically  into  a 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  education  of  any  kind. 
If  the  next  generation  of  printers  are  not  better 
than  their  predecessors  the  fault  is  their  own,  and 
only  will  prove  their  want  of  mental  grip. 

My  concluding  word  is  both  of  caution  and 
encouragement.  We  have  been  successful  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  it  is  not  because  of  our  large  numbers. 
We  have  a  large  membership  (614  this  session),  but 
that  does  not  mean  everything.  For  the  rank  and 
file  have  been  most  apathetic  as  to  the  association’s 
work,  caring  little  or  nothing  about  it.  True,  they 
pay  their  shilling  a  year,  but  that  is  because  mem¬ 
bership  carries  some  privileges  which  they  value. 
They  may  come  to  a  meeting  occasionally,  but  their 
interest  ends  there.  But  we  have  been  fortunate  in 
good  officers,  and  in  a  proportion  of  members  who 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  work.  Above  all, 
we  have  had  a  few  men  with  enthusiasm ,  a  vital 
force  of  more  value  than  numbers. 

So  to  those  brethren  of  our  art  who  are  eng-agred 
in  similar  work  in  America  I  would  say  —  Do  not 
be  discouraged  if  the  number  of  helpers  is  scanty. 
Unless  your  experience  is  different  from  ours,  the 
burden  will  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  few.  But 
the  work  is  worth  some  sacrifice,  and  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended  many  compensating  advantages 
will  be  secured  to  those  engaged  in  it. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Pkinter. 

SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  III. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

KEEPING  in  view  what  has  been  said  regard¬ 
ing  yellow,  let  me  add  that  the  nearest  type 
of  pure  yeiloxv  may  be  found  in  the  field  buttercup, 
or  that  color  found  equidistant  between  orange 
and  green  on  the  solar  spectrum.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  field  buttercup  as  an  exemplar  of  my 
ideal  of  pure  yellow,  because  of  its  bright  golden 
color,  its  rich  luminosity,  and  its  neutral  distance 
between  orange  and  green.  Besides,  this  simple 
little  flower  is  known  to  all  my  readers,  and  an 
examination  of  its  color  beauty  is  timely  and 
valuable  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  all  pigments  from 
which  yellow  printing  inks  are  made  are  alloyed 
with  red  or  blue.  Gamboge,  which  is  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  of  }7ellow,  is  tinged  with  blue  ;  while 
gold  ochre  is  tinged  with  red.  Of  the  pigments 
most  generally  made  use  of  in  making  printing- 
inks,  and  which  are  more  or  less  corrupt  in  yellow- 
purity  by  reason  of  these  color  tinges,  may  be 
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mentioned  yellow  ochre  and  Naples  yellow,  chrome 
yellow  and  lemon  yellow,  Indian  yellow  and  Mars 
yellow,  cadmium  yellow  and  Roman  ochre,  raw  and 
burnt  sienna  and  gallstone.  Still,  with  these 
imperfections,  so  far  as  true  yellow  is  concerned, 
these  pigments  have  inestimable  value  in  their  rela¬ 
tive  combinations  with  other  widely  used  merchant¬ 
able  colors. 

REGARDING  RED  COLORS. 

Red  Ink. —  Reds,  which  properly  come  under 
this  strict  classification,  have  hardly  as  wide  a 
range  of  individuality  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  for 
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after  what  is  known  as  true  red  has  mingled  with 
a  particle  of  blue  it  becomes  purple-red,  and  when 
tinged  with  yellow  it  becomes  orange-red,  as  these 
two  primaries  are  said  to  be  totally  devoid  of  red. 

Red  is  the  lowest  visible  color  on  the  spectrum, 
and,  therefore,  the  farthest  from  violet,  which  is 
at  the  top.  True  red  should  be  blood  color,  or  a 
very  close  tint  to  that  color.  Red,  in  a  general 
sense,  however,  includes  different  hues,  such  as 
scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion,  orange-red,  etc.,  and  is 
composed  of  many  basic  forms  more  or  less  suited 
for  the  purposes  intended.  Orange  is  the  lightest 
of  reds,  vermilion  next,  while  scarlet  and  crimson 
are  the  deepest  of  all. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  RED  AND  ITS  PECULIARITIES. 

There  is  no  other  color  —  in  its  different  hues  — 
which  fills  so  many  functions  in  color  combinations 
as  red.  Portions  of  it,  in  proper  quantities,  may 
be  incorporated  with  dozens  of  other  shades  and 


hues  of  color  to  great  advantage.  If  good  vermil¬ 
ion  and  scarlet  lake  are  employed,  with  blood-red 
also,  there  is  scarcely  a  “warm”  tone  of  color  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  their  aid.  Yet  if  any  one 
of  these  is  misplaced  in  its  combination  with  that 
of  other  colors,  whether  these  be  primary,  second¬ 
ary  or  tertiary,  the  effect  is  questionable  if  not 
entirely  disappointing. 

I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  classified  red  inks 
next  to  black  inks  in  their  general  usefulness.  Not 
because  these  can  be  worked  as  freely  and  econom¬ 
ically  as  black,  but  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
their  usefulness  in  experienced  hands.  Red  inks, 
while  they  may  not  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  those 
made  some  years  ago,  when  carmines,  lakes,  mad¬ 
ders  and  vermilions  were  pure  and  durable,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  much  easier  to  work  with,  because  they  have 
a  “  freeness  in  distribution  and  lift”  which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  days  of  pure  colors.  Then  it  re¬ 
quired  somewhat  of  an  artist,  and  almost  a  fair 
chemist,  to  handle  red  inks  successfully.  Perhaps 
it  were  better  these  days  were  with  us  again  —  both 
for  the  printer  and  the  inkmaker,  for  results  and 
prices  were  more  gratifying  than  now. 

RED  INKS  FOR  HALF-TONE  WORK. 

This  question  has  often  been  asked:  “What 
kind  of  red  ink  is  best  for  half-tone  work  on  fine 
papers  ?  ”  Red  ink  that  will  print  free  and  clear 
on  fine  papers  will  be  fully  suitable  for  half-tone 
engravings,  on  similar  stock.  Such  an  ink  must  be 
firm,  but  with  very  little  “  tackiness,”  so  that  it 
will  feed  free  from  the  fountain,  distribute  easily, 
and  coat  the  form  completely  without  a  surplus 
being  carried  on  the  form  rollers. 

When  a  red  ink  has  not  got  these  essentials,  it  is 
not  suited  for  the  work  here  designated.  Nor 
should  red  ink  be  trifled  with  by  men  who  know  no 
better  than  to  pour  into  the  color  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  inferior  or  reducing  varnish  ;  for  that 
alone  will  simply  destroy  the  best  element  of  the 
ink  —  its  color  —  and  produce  a  state  of  affairs  far 
worse  than  the  first.  Never  find  fault  with  the 
inkmaker  who  supplies  you  with  a  full  color,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  well  ground  and  has  no  disagree¬ 
able  odor.  What  is  necessary  in  red  ink  is  color. 
If  it  is  too  stiff  or  heavy  for  fine  paper,  or  will  not 
“let  go”  the  sheet  when  printing,  remember  this, 
that  a  small  bit  of  petroleum,  vaseline  or  hog’s 
lard,  zvell  worked  into  the  ink ,  will  render  it  tract¬ 
able  for  distribution,  covering  and  lifting,  and  still 
preserve  all  the  richness  of  the  color. 

Of  course  the  pressman  must  be  his  own  judge 
of  the  actual  quantity  of  any  one  of  the  three 
“  correctives  ”  here  named,  for  some  qualities  and 
makes  of  red  ink  require  different  treatment. 
But,  in  any  case,  use  all  of  them  sparingdy,  at  least 
until  an  acquaintance  of  their  relative  strength  is 
acquired.  These  articles  are  cheap  and  within  the 
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reach  of  all,  and  should  be  kept  in  stock  like  ink. 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  use  of  any  one  of  these 
will  interfere  with  the  drying  qualities  of  the  ink. 
Have  no  fear  of  this  ;  because  an  ink  made  for  good 
work  and  for  fine  paper  always  has  sufficient  drier 
in  it  to  offset  the  nondrying  qualities  of  what  little 
may  be  added  to  it  in  the  way  of  vaseline  or  lard. 
Another  advantage  which  their  use  achieves  is,  that 
the  color  will  not  “  varnish  up  ”  and  destroy  over¬ 
lapping  ones  when  printing  several  colors. 

TREATING  OVER-REDUCED  RED. 

Over-reduced  red  ink,  or  ink  too  thin,  or  that 
has  lost  its  color  vitality,  may  be  built  up  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  flake-white  and  crimson  lake 
incorporated  with  a  small  piece  of  hog’s  lard.  I 
recommend  this  kind  of  lard  in  preference  to  petro¬ 
leum,  vaseline  or  varnish,  for  mixing  in  colored  or 
black,  when  the  ink  is  to  be  used  on  wood-cut  paper 
and  the  form  made  up  of  half-tone  engravings  and 
type,  as  it  helps  to  make  everything  go  pleasantly, 
and  prepares  the  ink  to  cover  smoothly,  and  lets  the 
sheet  leave  the  form  without  “  pick”  marks. 

ROLLERS  TO  BE  USED  ON  SOME  COLORS. 

As  some  colors  of  ink  are  more  difficult  to  print 
with  than  others,  notably  ultramarine,  peacock  blue 
and  emerald  green,  so  we  may  find  trouble  with 
pure  vermilion,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  reds.  Conditionable  rollers  are  essential  to 
success  with  this  or  the  other  colors  mentioned. 
Well-seasoned,  fresh  rollers,  made  of  glue  and 
molasses  composition,  are  the  very  best  for  such 
inks ;  the  face  and  body  of  these  rollers  should  be 
elastic  and  dry.  Vermilion  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  “build  up”  on  the  form  and  lose  its  brilliancy, 
in  which  case  the  pressman  usually  reduces  the  ink 
and,  necessarily,  its  color.  If  the  rollers  are  right, 
and  the  ink  well  ground  in  proper  varnish,  it  will 
distribute  and  cover  the  form  perfectly,  and  leave 
its  face  free  and  with  a  full,  bright  color  on  the 
paper.  To  deepen  vermilion  and  preserve  its  dura¬ 
ble  qualities,  use  carmine,  scarlet  or  crimson  lake. 
To  still  further  deepen  any  of  the  full  reds,  add  to 
them  a  small  quantity  of  good  purple  ink. 

{To  be  continued .) 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  WAX  MOLDS  FOR  THE 
BATTERY. 

BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

AFTER  a  mold  has  been  thoroughly  coated  with 
i~Y  plumbago  all  the  surplus  powder  must  be 
removed  before  placing  the  mold  in  the  battery, 
otherwise  the  deposit  will  go  on  over  the  loose  par¬ 
ticles  and  the  face  of  the  shell  will  be  pitted.  The 
removal  of  the  loose  plumbago  is  generally  effected 
by  using  a  blast  of  air.  Sometimes  a  hand  bellows 
is  employed,  but  in  all  large  establishments  the  air 
is  supplied  by  a  blowing  engine  of  some  kind  ; 
either  a  pressure-blower  or  a  rotary  fan,  the  air 


being  forced  through  a  round,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
flat  nozzle.  In  some  instances  the  nozzle  is  station¬ 
ary  and  the  case  is  moved  in  different  directions,  in 
order  that  every  portion  of  the  mold  may  be  acted 
upon.  Electrotypers  do  not,  however,  trust  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  blowing  out  to  remove  the  loose  plum¬ 
bago.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  the  mold 
in  a  tray  and  flood  the  face  with  alcohol,  which  had 
the  effect  of  not  only  washing  out  plumbago  and 
other  dust,  but  it  wet  the  surface  and  prevented 
the  formation  of  air  bubbles  on  or  in  the  mold.  At 
the  present  time  alcohol  is  very  seldom  used,  the 
common  practice  being  to  subject  molds  to  a  more 
or  less  thorough  washing  with  water  to  free  them 
from  loose  dust.  A  very  efficient  arrangement  for 
the  purpose  is  a  shallow  tank  containing  about  two 
inches,  in  depth,  of  water,  in  which  the  mold  is 
placed,  and  with  a  hose  supplied  with  water  under 
a  pressure  of  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  through  a  rose  nozzle  which  is  passed  over 
every  part  of  the  mold,  the  nozzle  being  held  under 
water  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  wax. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  cut  out,  or  stop  off 
around  the  edges  or  other  parts  on  which  it  is  not 
desired  to  have  a  copper  deposit.  This  may  be 
done  at  any  time  after  blackleading.  One  way  of 
doing  this  is  by  the  use  of  a  hot  iron,  such  as  is 
used  in  building  up  molds,  passed  over  and  slightly 
melting  the  surface  to  be  cut  out ;  this  must  be 
done  before  the  mold  has  been  wet,  or  the  hot  iron 
will  cause  the  wax  to  spatter  and  spoil  the  mold. 
Another,  and  at  present  the  more  common  way,  is 
to  scrape  away  the  surface  of  parts  to  be  left  bare 
of  copper  by  the  use  of  a  scraper  such  as  is  used  by 
plumbers.  By  this  plan  the  cutting  out  can  be 
done  on  a  wet  or  dry  mold. 

Previous  to  the  now  almost  universal  practice  of 
coating  or  striking  molds  it  was  necessary,  before 
blackleading,  to  put  wires  of  copper  or  brass,  about 
25  gauge,  through  the  mold,  at  intervals  of  about 
six  inches,  when  the  character  of  the  work  would 
permit,  to  touch  the  case  ;  the  wires  were  cut  off 
even  with  the  face  of  the  wax  ;  also  to  cut  through 
the  wax  in  several  places  along  the  edges  of  the 
mold,  to  the  metal  of  the  case,  the  object  of  the 
wires  and  laying  bare  the  metal  being  to  afford 
starting  points  for  the  deposit.  In  removing-  the 
shells  from  the  wax  these  wires  usually  came  off 
with  the  shell  and  it  was  necessary  to  carefully 
remove,  or  bend  them  down  below  the  surface  be¬ 
fore  placing  the  shell  in  the  backing  pan  ;  for  if  left 
in  position  they  would  hold  the  shell  from  contact 
with  the  pan  and  cause  a  low  spot  in  the  plate. 

As  the  molding  case  was  in  the  electrical  circuit 
it  was  necessary  to  paint  the  back  and  edges  with 
some  nonconductor  —  generally  wax  was  used  — 
to  prevent  a  deposit  thereon. 

The  method  in  general  use  for  striking  molds 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Knight,  who  has  for 
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many  years  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  electrotype  department  of  the  publishing-  house 
of  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York.  By  his 
process  there  can  be  precipitated  over  the  entire 
surface  a  film  of  copper,  which  is  a  far  better  con¬ 
ductor  of  electricity  than  plumbago,  making  it 
practicable  to  attach  the  connection  wires  to  the 
top  of  the  mold,  also  to  insulate  the  case,  rendering 
it  unnecessary  to  paint  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
metal  to  prevent  copper  being  deposited  on  -them. 

The  method  of  striking  a  mold  is  probably 
familiar  to  everyone  who  has  spent  much  time  in 
an  electrotyping  establishment,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  done, 
a  short  description  may  be  of  interest.  After  the 
mold  has  been  washed  it  is  dipped  in,  or  the  case 
laid  on  a  rack  or  shelf  in  a  tank  and  flooded  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  about 
two  pounds  of  sulphate  to  one  gallon  of  water;  then 
the  mold 'is  freely  dusted  with  iron  filings  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  or  what  is  better,  a  box  similar  to  a 
pepper  box.  The  iron  filings  are  really  the  chips 
which  come  from  cutting  small  gears  or  from  dril¬ 
ling-  small  holes  in  cast  iron.  The  chips  must  be 
free  from  rust  and  oil  or  admixture  with  any  other 
metal.  With  a  smaller  pitcher  of  the  sulphate  solu¬ 
tion  in  one  hand  and  a  brush  in  the  other,  pour  on 
the  solution  and  with  the  brush  distribute  it  uni¬ 
formly  over  the  mold.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  scratching  the  face  of  cuts  by  too  rough 
handling  of  the  brush.  It  is  better  to  avoid  touch¬ 
ing  fine  cuts  with  the  brush,  but  to  distribute  the 
iron  over  them  with  a  spray  of  water  ;  almost  im¬ 
mediately  there  will  be  a  precipitate  of  copper  cov¬ 
ering  the  blackleaded  surface  of  the  wax.  The 
chemical  action  is  as  follows  :  Sulphate  of  copper 
is  a  compound  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  cop¬ 
per  ;  this  being  brought  in  contact  with  iron,  for 
which  the  acid  has  greater  affinity  than  it  has  for 
copper,  decomposition  takes  pkice,  the  acid  unites 
with  the  iron,  and  the  copper  is  precipitated  on  the 
mold  ;  the  action  is  aided  by  the  presence  of  water. 
The  copper  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  long 
on  one  place  or  it  may  heat  and  injure  the  wax  sur¬ 
face  ;  in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two  the  iron 
should  be  washed  off.  If  some  portions  of  the 
mold  are  found  to  be  insufficiently  coated  the  opera¬ 
tion  should  be  repeated.  To  aid  the  battery,  on 
hurried  work,  sometimes  three  or  more  applica¬ 
tions  are  made. 

The  most  convenient  brush  for  the  purpose  is 
one  about  ten  inches  long  with  but  one  row  of  fine 
bristles  which  in  a  new  brush  are  about  four  inches 
long.  When  washing  the  iron  from  a  mold  the 
brush  should  also  be  well  washed,  as  particles  of 
iron  frequently  adhere  to  the  bristles  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  are  likely  to  scratch  the  face  of 
type  and  cuts. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  UPPER  CASE. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

IDO  not  care  to  urge  a  reform  that  I  have  not 
myself  carried  into  practical  effect  ;  but  in 
matters  regarding  the  lay  of  the  case  the  force  of 
inertia  is  always  strongly  felt.  No  better  proof  of 
this  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  in  every  office 
today  the  J  and  U  figure  as  ejxtra  sorts  after  the  iE 
and  Gil,  though  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since  they  have  been  recognized  as  regular  members 
of  the  alphabet.  From  the  apathy  with  which  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  improved  “lay”  are  generally  re¬ 
ceived,  it  may  seem  waste  of  time  to  offer  another  ; 
but  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  case  in  common 
use  seems  altogether  so  inconvenient  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  some  of  its  defects. 
Possibly,  too,  this  may  lead  to  some  interchange  of 
views  on  the  subject  through  these  columns. 

The  upper  case  contains  two  equal  sections,  left 
and  right,  each  containing  seven  rows  of  seven 
boxes.  The  alphabet,  including  the  iE  and  (E,  fills 
exactly  four  rows.  Four  rows  on  one  side  are 
devoted  to  caps,  four  on  the  other  to  small  caps, 
leaving  six  rows  for  rules,  fractions  and  other  sun¬ 
dries.  Formerly  ten  boxes  were  devoted  to  figures  ; 
these  are  now  generally  relegated  to  the  lower  case. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  trade,  the  ancient 
English  lay  was  almost  universal,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  more  clumsy,  unreasonable  or  left- 
handed  arrangement  could  scarcely  have  been 
devised.  The  capitals,  the  most  used  of  all,  were 
on  the  left  hand,  at  the  top  of  the  case.  To  reach 
the  cap  A  the  compositor  had  to  stretch  to  the  high¬ 
est  and  remotest  box  in  the  case.  To  set  a  line  of 
caps  involved  continual  stretching.  Below  the  caps 
were  laid  the  ten  figures  and  £.  Being  very  neces¬ 
sary  and  often-used  characters,  they  were  also  on 
the  left-hand  side.  Below  them,  in  much  more  con¬ 
venient  proximity,  were  fourteen  boxes,  devoted  to 
reference  marks,  accents  and  characters  not  wanted 
once  a  month  ;  but  in  actual  fact  usually  filled  with 
pi,  largely  consisting  of  caps  and  figures  from  over¬ 
filled  boxes  above.  One  more  anomaly  must  be 
noted.  Whatever  variation  there  might  be  in  the 
lay  of  these  odd  boxes,  the  seventh  box  of  the 
bottom  row  was  always  religiously  devoted  to  the 
lower-case  k.  Why  this  one  letter  should  thus  have 
been  divorced  from  its  fellows,  I  never  knew  ;  but  I 
remember  compositors  taking  the  caps  to  complete 
a  lower-case  line  from  an  upper  in  the  rack,  recit¬ 
ing  their  requirements  thus  :  “One  P,  one  S,  a  2 
and  a  4,  and  one  lower-case  k.”  On  the  right-hand 
side  were  three  rows  of  the  most  accessible  boxes  in 
the  case,  also  devoted  to  sundries  and  pi  —  in  fact, 
for  all  practical  purposes  wasted.  One  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  original  deviser  of  the  plan  was  left- 
handed  and  presbyopic,  and  arranged  the  case 
accordingly.  In  the  course  of  considerable  reading 
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of  trade  periodicals,  however,  I  once  chanced  upon 
the  reason  for  this  lajxn'-making-  and  irrational 
arrangement.  It  seems  that  the  old-time  compos¬ 
itor  placed  his  copy  before  him  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  upper  case,  and  a  short  galley  on  the 
left.  As  this  galley  covered  the  three  lower  rows, 
and  as  the  caps  were  on  the  left-hand  side  (I  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  clear  of  the  copy),  of  course  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  lay  the  caps  where  he  must  stretch  for 
them. 

I  never  had  to  work  from  cases  like  this.  My 
master,  who  had  recently  come  from  England 
(1861),  though  somewhat  conservative,  had  brought 
with  him  a  greatly  improved  scheme.  He  had  both 
caps  and  small  caps  in  the  accessible  boxes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  and  the  caps  at  the  right.  We 
always  had  our  copy  to  the  left ;  the  caps  were 
handy,  and  there  was  no  stretching.  The  figures 
were  also  on  the  right,  above  the  caps.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  though  not  without  its  disadvantages, 
I  still  I'etain  ;  for  I  prefer  the  figures  there  to  hav¬ 
ing  them  in  the  lower  case.  After  the  figures  came 
the  A;  then  three  boxes  of  leaders.  Above  the 
figures  remained  one  row  of  seven  boxes  ;  these 
contained  the  reference  marks.  The  three  rows 
above  the  small  caps  (left-hand)  were  devoted  in 
half  the  cases  to  accents,  in  the  other  half  to  frac¬ 
tions,  rules  and  braces.  This  was  the  weak  point 
of  the  scheme,  for  of  course  fractions  were  soon 
distributed  on  top  of  the  accents,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  course  of  years  the  chief  change  I  have  made 
has  been  to  put  the  three  most  common  fractions 
after  the  f,  a  plan  which  I  find  very  useful ;  to 
devote  only  seven  boxes  to  accents,  mixing  the  four 
kinds  in  common  use  (aaaa),  instead  of  devoting  a 
box  to  each,  and  having  all  the  cases  on  the  same 
plan.  I  mix  also  some  of  the  reference  marks,  and 
cast  out  the  aE  and  OH  from  their  old  places.  Where 
only  a  single  accent  is  wanted,  it  is  soon  picked 
out ;  I  have  treble  or  quad  cases  for  each  font, 
entirely  devoted  to  accents  properly  arranged,  and 
use  these  for  Polynesian  or  other  work  where  they 
are  run  upon.  My  upper  case  now  stands  thus, 
and  I  think  there  is  room  for  further  improvement  : 
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To  this,  before  proceeding  further,  I  may  add 
the  lay  of  the  job  fonts  without  lower  case,  which 
is  as  uniform  throughout  the  office  as  the  variations 
of  modern  fonts  will  permit.  End  ornaments  and 
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word  ornaments  have  a  tray  to  themselves,  and  are 
never  laid  with  the  fonts.  There  are  forty-nine 
boxes,  and  they  just  comfortably  accommodate  a 
standard  job  font. 

Most  printers  start  the  A  at  the  top  corner. 
This  I  think  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  simple 

arrangement  of  the  job 
font  above  gives  the  key 
to  my  system.  Unless 
figures  are  needed,  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  draw 
the  case  more  than  half 
out.  Under  the  common 
system  the  characters 
most  required  are  the 
least  accessible,  the  case 
has  to  be  drawn  out  to  a 
dangerous  extent  -often  supported  on  the  knee  — 
and  the  light  rarely  falls  where  most  required. 
I  need  scai'cely  explain  why  the  comma  and  period 
are  detached  from  the  other  points  —  they  are 
usually  the  only  ones  required.  A  vacant  box  is 
shown  ;  but  it  is  rarely  vacant,  as  the  minimum 
number  of  characters  is  often  exceeded.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  occupied  by  those  useful  extras,  the 
small  cap  c  and  o.  Sometimes  I  find  it  necessary 
to  put  the  colon  and  semicolon  or  the  ?  and  ! 
together  ;  but  in  practice  I  find  no  difficulty  arises. 

One  reform  I  would  fain  make  I  cannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  attempt  —  to  put  the  J  and  U  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  But,  with  the  first  lessons 
in  composition,  the  landmarks,  A-G,  H-O,  P-W, 
are  so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  learner’s  mind 
that  to  disturb  them  would  lead  to  dire  confusion. 
And  so  for  more  than  a  century  no  one  has  been 
bold  enough  to  make  the  change. 

But  there  is  one  improvement,  both  in  the  com¬ 
mon  job  cases  and  the  regular  upper,  that  in  some 
moment  of  venturesomeness  I  think  I  will  make, 
though  it  will  disturb  every  font  in  the  office. 
That  is  to  start  the  alphabet  from  the  foot  of  the 
case.  Here  is  the  re¬ 
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form,  and  it  will  combine 
the  maxima  of  accessi¬ 
bility  and  convenience  : 

Here  are  the  seven  most 
useful  letters  close  at 
hand,  the  Q  and  X  Y  Z 
removed  to  a  reasonable 
distance.  Not  only  this,  but  the  letters  will  run  in 
the  order  in  which  a  printer  always  reads  type, 
from  the  head  of  the  page.  And  in  this  lay  of 
the  upper  case,  there  is  another  great  advantage. 
No  longer  will  the  lowest  row  of  boxes  be  the 
receptacle  of  pi  from  over  -  filled  boxes  above. 
The  cells  containing  A  to  G  will  necessarily  be 
kept  clean.  This  change  is  a  practical  one,  with 
obvious  benefits,  and  does  not  disturb  the  old 
landmarks. 
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Half-tone  engraving  by 

Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Company, 
Chicago. 

Duplicate  plates  for  sale. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  TYPOGRAPHIA. 

THE  leading-  article  this  month  in  this  magazine, 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Stewart,  the  late  editor  of  the 
Scottish  Typographical  Circular ,  is  intended  for  the 
encouragement  and  advice  of  the  enterprising  men 
in  this  country  who  have  listened  to  the  suggestions 
of  The  Inland  Printer  with  regard  to  technical 
clubs,  and  who  are  by  precept  and  example  showing 
the  benefits  that  accrue  from  following  this  avenue 
to  higher  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  That  a 
regular  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  a  technical 
club  must  involve  at  times  labor  and  inconvenience 


no  one  can  or  will  deny,  but  it  will  rest  with  the 
managers  if  the  meetings  are  not  made  attractive 
enough  by  debates,  lectures,  etc.,  to  command  a  full 
and  attentive  audience.  We  welcome  all  expressions 
of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  the  influence  of  the  technical  club, 
conservatively  used,  will  do  much  to  remedy  many 
of  the  evils  which  afflict  the  printing  trade  at  the 
present  time. 

SANITARY  REGULATIONS  IN  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

UCH  has  been  written  respecting  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  should  he  observed  in  printing 
offices  to  preserve  the  health  of  those  employed 
therein.  The  high  mortality  among  printers  was 
at  one  time  considered  to  be  due  entirely  to  the 
confining  character  of  the  work,  to  unhealthy 
odors  from  type,  ink  and  paper,  to  the  irregular 
and  careless  mode  of  living  of  printers,  and  to  the 
generally  unhealthy  condition  and  location  of  the 
premises. 

While  the  sanitary  condition  of  printing  offices 
of  the  present  day  is  much  improved  over  that  of  a 
few  years  back,  there  is  still  very  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  reform,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  carelessness  that  workmen  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  work  under  many  of  the  conditions 
prejudicial  to  their  health.  The  mortality  among 
printers  shows  the  largest  proportion  to  be  due  to 
throat  and  lung  diseases.  When  a  printer  becomes 
infected  with  tuberculosis,  his  chances  of  recovery 
are  about  two  in  a  hundred.  It  has  been  shown 
that  one  out  of  three  persons  has  tuberculosis, 
either  latent  or  active.  No  more  certain  means  of 
extending  this  infection,  short  of  actual  injection  of 
the  germs,  can  be  conceived  than  the  procedure 
permitted  in  almost  all  printing  offices.  Expecto¬ 
rating  on  the  floor  is  a  very  common  practice  with 
printers.  The  sputum  thus  voided  by  workmen 
will  frequently  be  found  to  contain  millions  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  the  danger  of  which  lies  in  their 
being  inhaled  into  the  lungs  and  throat  during  the 
frequent  sweeping  of  the  room.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  expectorate  on  the  floor.  Cuspidores 
should  be  furnished  and  these  should  be  cleaned 
every  day  and  kept  half  full  of  antiseptic  fluid. 
The  floor  should  not  he  swept  while  workmen  are 
present,  and  should  be  well  moistened  before  sweep¬ 
ing.  These  are  simple  precautions  which  the  office 
management  should  attend  to,  and  will  no  doubt 
meet  the  approval  of  the  workmen  at  least.  The 
blame  of  tubercular  infection,  however,  rests  largely 
with  the  workmen  themselves.  The  common  use  of 
a  drinking  glass  or  cup  is  a  certain  source  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Worse  yet  is  the  exchange  of  chewing 
tobacco,  or  a  pipe,  or  the  passing  about  of  a  beer 
pail.  No  more  dangerous  practices  than  these 
could  be  suggested  for  tubercular  infection.  It  is 
true  they  are  practiced  in  other  walks  of  life,  but 
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that  does  not  make  the  danger  any  less,  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  the  enervating  character  of  the  printer’s 
employment  renders  him  peculiarly  liable  to  infec¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  much  sensational  matter  has 
been  written  about  the  danger  of  germ-infection, 
but  the  warning  here  set  down  is  founded  on  sound 
reason,  investigation  and  satisfactory  proof.  When 
the  working  printer  so  orders  his  personal  habits 
that  he  will  reduce  the  danger  of  disease  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  employing  printer 
will  insist  upon  his  establishment  being  conducted 
under  sound  sanitary  rules. 

SALE  OF  GOOD  WILL  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS. 

HERE  a  person  acquires  a  reputation  for 
skill  and  learning  in  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician,  he  often  creates  an  intan¬ 
gible  but  valuable  property,  by  winning  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  patrons,  and  securing  immunity  from 
successful  competition  for  the  business.  So  where 
an  editor,  by  reason  of  his  style,  his  power,  his 
pathos,  his  humor,  his  learning,  or  of  any  gift  or 
attainment,  attracts  subscribers  solely  by  such  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  he  imparts  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
good  will  and  property  of  a  newspaper,  which  goes 
with  him,  to  its  injury,  when  he  leaves  it  and  lends 
the  talent  and  accomplishments  that  have  given  it 
patronage  and  popularity  to  a  rival  journal  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Where  he  owns  the  press,  the 
enhanced  value  so  imparted  by  him  becomes  an 
element  of  his  property,  with  the  same  incidental 
power  to  dispose  of  it  as  attaches  to  any  other  of 
his  acquisitions  which  has  a  market  value.  But  it 
is  not  like  other  property,  which  ordinarily  passes 
by  delivery  or  assignment  to  the  purchaser. 
Neither  an  editor,  a  lawyer,  nor  a  physician  can 
transfer  to  another  his  style,  his  learning,  or  his 
manners.  Either,  however,  can  add  to  the  chances 
of  success  and  profit  of  another  who  embarks  in  the 
same  business  in  the  same  field,  by  withdrawing  as 
his  competitor.  So  that  the  one  sells  and  the  other 
buys  something  valuable,  and  the  policy  of  the  law 
limits  the  right  to  enter  into  such  contracts  of  sale 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  are  held  to  injure  the 
public  by  restraining  trade.  The  one  sells  his 
prospective  patronage,  and  the  other  buys  the  right 
to  compete  with  all  others  for  it,  and  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  competition  from  his  vendor.  The 
law  intends  that  the  one  shall  have  the  lawful 
authority  to  dispose  of  his  right  to  compete,  but 
restricts  his  power  of  disposition  territorially  so  as 
to  make  it  coextensive  with  the  right  to  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  To  the  extent  that 
the  contract  covers  territory  from  which  the  vendor 
has  derived,  and  will  probably  in  future  derive,  no 
profit  or  patronage,  it  needlessly  deprives  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  benefit  of  open  competition  in  useful  busi¬ 
ness,  and  of  the  services  of  him  who  sells  without 
any  possible  advantage  to  his  successor.  When  the 


reason  upon  which  a  law  is  founded  ceases,  the  rule 
itself  ceases  to  operate.  The  older  cases  in  which 
the  courts  attempted  to  fix  arbitrarily  geographical 
bounds,  beyond  which  a  contract  to  forbear  from 
competition  would  not  be  enforced,  have  given  way 
to  the  more  rational  idea  of  making  every  case 
dependent  upon  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
showing  the  extent,  as  to  time  and  territory,  of 
the  protection  needed.  Where  the  nature  of  the 
business  was  such  that  complete  protection  could 
not  be  otherwise  afforded,  the  restraint  upon  the 
right  to  compete  has  been  held  good  in  more  than 
one  instance,  where  it  extended  throughout  the 
world,  and  in  other  cases  where  it  applied  to  a 
state,  or  to  a  boundary  including  several  states. 

The  case  of  Cowan  vs.  Fairbrother  (24  South¬ 
eastern  Reporter,  212),  recently  decided  lyy  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  is  the  latest 
judicial  application  of  the  above  principles,  and 
may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The 
Inland  Printer.  The  editor  and  other  owners  of 
a  newspaper  and  plant  sold  the  same,  including 
the  good  will,  by  a  contract,  which  contained  this 
clause  :  “And  we  hereby  agree  with  said  purchaser 
and  his  assigns,  that  for  a  period  of  ten  years  said 
Al.  Fairbrother  shall  not  edit,  print  or  conduct  a 
newspaper  or  magazine,  nor  be  in  any  wise  con¬ 
nected  with  one,  printed  anywhere  in  the  state, 
without  the  consent  of  said  purchaser  or  his 
assigns.”  The  action  was  brought  by  an  assignee 
to  restrain  a  violation  of  this  contract.  The  court 
said  :  “The  contract  of  which  the  plaintiff  claims 
the  benefit  is  one  which  in  no  way  affects  the 
public,  unless  it  unreasonably  deprives  the  people 
of  the  state  of  the  benefit  of  the  industry  of  the 
defendants,  or  unnecessarily  precludes  them  from 
supporting  their  family  by  pursuing  their  occupa¬ 
tion.  This  suit  seeks  to  enjoin  them  from  pub¬ 
lishing  another  paper  in  the  same  town,  as  it  is 
conceded  they  purpose  to  do  if  the  court  should  not 
interfere.  Since  the  use  of  steam,  space  has  been, 
in  a  measure,  annihilated  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  which 
the  courts  may  take  notice  of,  that  a  newspaper 
may  be  carried  by  mail  to  the  most  remote  parts  of 
the  state  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours. 
So  that,  if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  state  when  an  editor  could  not  acquire  a 
reputation  for  excellence  in  some  particular  line  of 
that  business  which  would  enable  him  to  give  a 
paper  with  which  he  might  be  connected  popularity 
throughout  its  limits,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
now  that  one  who  would  rid  himself  of  a  competitor 
in  that  business  is  not  describing  an  unreasonable 
boundary  when  he  extends  the  restriction  against 
competition  to  the  state  lines.  No  better  proof  of 
that  fact  could  be  adduced  than  is  set  forth  in  the 
uncontroverted  affidavits  of  the  defendants  them¬ 
selves? —  that  they  injured  the  plaintiff  after  enter¬ 
ing  into  this  contract  by  publishing  a  paper  in 
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Virginia.  If  the  right  to  compete  for  popularity 
as  an  editor  may  become  valuable,  and  pass  by  con¬ 
tract  of  sale,  like  the  good  will  of  a  newspaper,  it 
follows  necessarily,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  the 
purchaser  may  sell  and  transfer  to  a  third  party 
the  right  to  occupy  a  field  vacated  by  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  the  transaction  would  be  held  valid  for 
the  same  reason  that  renders  the  original  sale  en¬ 
forceable.  It  is  settled  law  that  such  contracts  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  are  valid  may  be  enforced  in 
equity,  like  other  contracts,  and  that  breaches  of 
them  will  be  restrained  by  injunction,  on  the  ground 
that  no  other  remedy  is  adequate.  A  covenant  on 
the  part  of  a  publisher  not  to  publish  a  paper  is 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  a  contract  to  sell  a 
particular  business  or  the  right  to  practice  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  given  area,  and  courts  of  equity  will 
interpose  in  order  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other.” 


WAGES  AND  DESTINY  OF  TYPESETTING  MACHINE 
OPERATIVES. 

OST  young  printers  are  anxious  to  learn  to 
operate  typesetting  machines,  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  lose  fairly  good  positions  for  situations  much 
more  doubtful,  but  which  give  an  opportunity  to 
learn  machine-operating.  In  considering  this  ten¬ 
dency,  an  experienced  machine  operator  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  labor  problems,  has  deliv¬ 
ered  himself  of  advice  to  these  ambitious  young 
printers  warning  them  that  while  operating  a  type¬ 
setting  machine  is  a  well-paid  trade,  it  is  largely  so 
because  it  requires  much  ability  and  because  it  is  a 
young  man’s  job.  The  operator  is  paid  for  what  he 
does  and  not  for  what  he  knows  how  to  do.  After 
he  becomes  a  competent  operator,  added  experience 
brings  him  no  knowledge  which  will  increase  the 
value  of  his  services  to  an  extent  which  will  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  loss  of  youthful  activity.  Pace¬ 
making  and  the  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  “  swift  ” 
has  set  the  standard  of  competence  so  high  that 
when  a  man  reaches  a  certain  age  and  loses  his  sit¬ 
uation  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  another.  The 
law  of  natural  selection  which  favored  him  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  will  favor  some  other 
fellow  against  him  in  turn.  This  may  seem  like  a 
long  look  ahead,  but  ambitious  young  printers  are 
supposed  to  do  that. 


DO  TRADES  UNIONS  RESTRAIN  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION? 

AMONG  the  magazines  in  the  printing  interest  it 
JTJL.  is  truthfully  said  that  The  Inland  Printer 
has  consistently  maintained  a  position  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  all  questions  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes.  It  has  upheld  the  right  of  organization 
for  mutual  lawful  assistance  to  be  the  right  of  all. 
The  spirit  of  all  unions  “united  to  support,  not 
combined  to  injure,”  has  had  its  hearty  support. 


Unfortunately  the  policy  which  many  of  the  trades 
unions  have  been  forced  to  adopt  appear  arbitrary 
previous  to  investigation,  and  this  furnishes  an 
argument  which  is  unfairly  used  by  the  unreason¬ 
ing  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  public  against  these 
organizations.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  unions 
are  “selfish”;  broadly  speaking,  all  organization 
finds  cohesion  in  selfishness.  On  the  matter  of 
education  in  the  trades  a  Canadian  business  journal 
reprints  the  following,  which  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  press  : 

“On  the  subject  of  trade  schools  an  American 
exchange  says  that  in  spite  of  the  restraints  which 
are  put  upon  the  various  trades  by  the  union,  it  is 
fast  becoming  an  easily  provable  fact  that  all  the 
skilled  labor  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  for¬ 
eigners,  because  they  are  taught  the  principles  of 
the  trade  thoroughly,  and  not  one  part  onty.  It 
has  now  come  to  this  point,  that  American  young 
men  and  women  must  be  able  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  foreigners,  with  the  knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  application  of  design,  which  they  cannot 
dp  without  trades  schools.  As  is  known,  there 
are  thousands  of  graduates  of  our  grammar  and 
high  schools  who  have  nothing  at  all  to  apply 
their  minds  to.  They  cannot  find  work,  neither  do 
they  know  how  to  make  work  which  they  can  sell. 
Hence  the  large  army  of  poorly  paid  clerks  and  so 
on.” 

The  claim  that  trades  unions  endeavor  to  limit 
the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trades  is  a  famil¬ 
iar  one  and  is  urged  to  decry  the  policy  of  the 
unions.  Nevertheless,  the  limiting  of  apprentices 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  someone,  for  if 
the. apprentices  in  the  trades,  with  the  restriction 
of  their  numbers,  are  inadequately  skilled  when 
they  have  served  their  terms,  how  much  worse 
would  they  be  if  there  were  no  restriction.  We 
know  of  more  than  one  case  where  an  employing 
printer  has  made  an  apprentice  spend  over  two 
years  of  his  time  in  sweeping  floors,  running 
errands  and  picking  pi,  during  which  time  he 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  set  a  stickful  of  mat¬ 
ter.  Others  have  been  kept  at  straight  composi¬ 
tion  during  the  whole  term  of  their  apprenticeship. 
There  may  be  faults  on  the  side  of  the  unions,  but 
assuredly  employers  are  not  blameless  for  the  neg¬ 
lected  education  of  our  young  men  in  the  trades. 
Possibly  the  dry  goods  business  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  employing  “poorly  paid”  clerks  are  as 
remunerative  enterprises  as  any  we  have,  and  it 
possibly  takes  as  long  to  learn  these  businesses  as 
it  does  to  learn  a  trade.  Why,  then,  should  the 
salesmen  be  “poorly  paid”?  We  think  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  schemes  to  assist 
the  salesmen  to  organize  have  failed. 

With  regard  to  technical  education  the  policy  of 
the  unions  has  been  toward  higher  education,  and 
the  favor  with  which  the  formation  of  technical 
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clubs  has  been  met  is  ample  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  typographical  union  at  least  in  everything 
looking  to  the  higher  education  of  the  printers  of 
America. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

DESIGNED  AND  DECORATED  CATALOGUES. 

BY  ED  S.  RALPH. 

CATALOGUE  and  pamphlet  work  has  under¬ 
gone  vast  changes  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.  The  inclination  is  decidedly  toward  artistic 
effects.  Consumers  of  fine  printing  want  results, 
and  they  will  spare  neither  time  nor  expense  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  end.  They  now  know, 
positively,  that  “designed”  cat¬ 
alogues  and  pamphlets  are  filling 
a  most  important  office,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  will  ever  lapse 
back  to  the  plain,  straight  page 
of  type.  Consequently  the  printer 
will  be  obliged  to  exert  himself 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
supply  the  customer  with  what 
he  wants.  The  artist,  the  en¬ 
graver,  the  typefounder,  the 
printer  —  all  have  been  called  up¬ 
on  to  contribute  of  their  tact  and 
skill.  The  possibilities  in  this 
fascinating  branch  of  printing 
are  almost  unlimited,  and  afford 
unusual  opportunities  to  the  ar¬ 
tistically  inclined  printer. 

In  decorative  printing  great 


illustrations,  some  examples  of  decorative  printing, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  those  who  have  this 
class  of  work  to  do.  The  printers  who  have  as 
yet  not  been  called  upon  to  do  any  of  it  would  do 
well  to  study  the  designs  and  store  away  their 
impressions,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  some 
measure  familiar  with  the  work  in  case  they  should 
be  required  to  execute  some  of  it.  The  writer 
does  not  wish  to  place  himself  before  the  craft  as 
one  who  knows  all  about  this  branch  of  the  art, 
but  rather  as  one  who  is  willing  to  impart  the 
knowledge  that  he  does  possess  to  those  who  are 
ready  to  receive  it. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  customer’s  copy  for 

a  certain  page 
falls  short  and 
does  not  make 
enough  to  prop¬ 
erly  fill  the  page. 
Now  here  is  an 
opportunity  to 
construct  a  full 
page  by  the  judi- 


THE  DAYTON  AND  ITS  CONSTRUCTION 

In  the  present  era  of  enlightened  knowledge,  among  intelligent  wheelmen 
and  women,  of  the  va9t  differences  in  quality  of  material,  careful  attention 
to  all  processes  of  manufacture,  painstaking  accuracy  in  every  detail  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  inspection,  and  the  unsparing  effort  for  absolute  perfection  of 
finish,  which  distinguish  a  bicycle  as  strictly  entitled  to  the  designation  of 
'■highest  grade,"  a  mere  description  of  material  anti  methods  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  principles  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Dayton  will  be  the 
most  convincing  argument  in  proof  of  its  claim  to  represent  the  most  modern 
ideas  .and  the  highest  value  of  any  bicycle  yet  offered.  The  Dayton  of  1895 
has  been  recognized  by  the  irade  and  discriminating  riders  as  the  bicycle 
of  the  future — one  in  which  the  trend  of  popular  opinion  and  demand  has 
been  cleverly  anticipated  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  skillfully  applied.  Because 
of  this  advanced  position  radical  changes  in  design  or  general  fonstruction  have  been  unnec¬ 
essary,  but  many  new  ideas  and  val 
perfection  and  placed  the  Dayton 
first  se-son 

The  gracel 
rht  frame  extreme  stren^l 
mented  on  and 
this  particular  has  been  deemed  fut 
this  frame  has  never  been  equaled 
best  seamless  steel  tubing  obtaina 
The  diameter  of  tubing  used  for  the 
Is  inches.  The  lower  rear  foi 
of  Yi  inch  tubing,  reinforced  and  T 
strength.  The  crank-hanger  brack 
even  including  the  rear  fork  ends, 
bicycles  claimed  to  be  high  grade,  ! 
ings  of  the  highest  quality,  all  carj 
and  finished.  The  tubing  enters  th 


care  and  artistic  discernment 
must  be  exercised  in  order  that  good  results  may 
be  obtained.  The  cuts  may  be  ever  so  good  and 
yet,  if  the  printer  does  not  use  them  as  he  should, 
they  might  better  be  left  out  entirely.  More  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  judgment  than  upon  the  art  of 
the  engraver. 

Ornamental  cuts  and  type  ornaments  are  power¬ 
less  in  themselves  to  produce  artistic  effects  when 
used  in  conjunction  with  type.  The  compositor  is 
the  one  who  is  to  make  the  artistic  combinations. 
He  must  take  into  consideration  the  relation  each 
cut  and  ornament  bears  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
the  subject  spoken  of  in  the  type.  Unless  much 
tact  and  artistic  discernment  are  employed  by  the 
compositor,  the  effect  of  the  engraver’s  skill  is  anni¬ 
hilated  and  the  art  of  the  typefounder  is  as  naught. 
Enigmatical  effects  should  be  studiously  avoided. 
Misleading  results  should  be  spurned.  The  use  of 
any  cut  or  ornament  simply  because  the  compositor 
thinks  it  is  pretty  should  not  be  tolerated.  Let 
appropriateness  and  effect  be  the  guide.  The  com¬ 
positor  should  be  able  to  give  a  lucid  reason  for 
anything  that  he  does  in  this  class  of  work. 

This  being  the  case,  the  writer  thinks  it  is  a 
timely  topic  and  will  give,  in  the  accompanying 
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Our  Guaranty. 

I  EVERY  DAYTON  BICYCLE  IS  GUARANTEED 
1  be  free  from  imperfections  in  material  or  work¬ 
manship,  (pneumatic  tires  excepted)  and  we  will 
make  good,  at  our  factory  at  any  time  within  one 
year  from  date  of  purchase,  any  defect  not  caused  by  accident,  misuse  or  neglect.  All  parts 
must  be  returned  to  us,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  before  any  claim  will  be  allowed. 

All  tires  used  on  our  wheels  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  makers,  and  any  tires  needing 
repairs  or  claimed  to  be  defective  must  be  sent  to  rhe  manufacturers  direct. 

Our  guaranty  accompanies  every  Dayton  wheel;  if  not  found  in  the  tool  bag  ask  the 
dealer  for  it. 
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cious  combination  of  the  florets,  so  that  the  head¬ 
ing  will  take  up  the  space  that  is  vacant  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  an  artistic  effect.  One  of  the 
methods  that  can  be  employed  will  be  seen  by  the 
reproduction,  “The  Dayton  and  Its  Construction.” 
The  heading  and  ornamentation  on  this  page  were 
printed  in  brown  and  the  balance  in  dark  green. 

In  another  instance  the  customer  may  want  a 
few  lines  to  occupy  a  full  page,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  “White”  bicycle  catalogue.  They  wanted 
their  guaranty  to  occupy  a  page  by  itself.  A  few 
Jenson  ornaments  in  conjunction  with  the  matter 
set  in  Sylvan  Text  produced  a  satisfactory  page,  as 
will  be  noticed  by  referring  to  the  reproduction. 
Instances  like  the  foregoing  are  many.  They 
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occur  in  almost  every  catalogue,  and  usually  are  as 
hard  to  get  satisfactory  results  from  as  the  over¬ 
crowded  page.  What  an  opportunity  they  afford 
for  study  and  the  indulgence  of  artistic  taste  and 
ability  !  But  the  printer  must  be  ready  to  act 
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Guaranty  on  "IPfrite”  Bicycles 

IP?  roarrant  all  "IDbite”  23tcycks  to 
be  free  from  imperfections  in  material 
an5  workmanship,  anb  agree  to  make 
good,  at  any  time  mithtn  one  year 
from  bate  of  original  'purchase,  any 
defects  in  them  not  caused  by  misuse, 
neglect  or  natural  wear.  IPhen  such 
defects  are  claimed  the  parts  must  be 
sent  to  our  factory  for  examination, 
and  trheneper  possible  claims  should 
come  through  the  agent  from  whom 
the  machine  was  purchased. 


when  these  occasions  arise,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
study  and  devise  ways  and  means  after  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  presented  itself.  He  should  be  able  to 
grasp  the  situation  at  once  and  execute  his  ideas 
rapidly  and  without  delay.  Time  is  very  valuable 
in  a  composing  room.  Therefore  the  compositor 
should  so  train  his  memory  as  to  be  able  to  execute 
any  piece  of  composition  on  short  notice,  and  be 
reasonably  certain  as  to  the  harmony  and  effect  his 
work  will  have  when  submitted  to  the  customer. 

Tabular  work  has  its  opportunities  for  embel¬ 
lishment,  and  the  mechanical  looking  table  may  be 
transformed  into  an  artistic  page  without  much  dif¬ 


ficulty.  An  artistic  design  like  the  reproduction  on 
the  guaranty  page,  showing  table  of  gears,  taken 
from  the  “Dayton”  bicycle  catalogue,  can  be  used 
for  any  table  and  still  be  appropriate.  All  tables 
have  a  straight,  stiff,  mechanical  appearance,  and 
it  has  been  often  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 


relieve  it ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  This  class  of 
cuts  are  just  as  valuable  in  an  office  as  any  other, 
and  they  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  It  does 
not  require  much  embellishment  to  take  the  harsh 
appearance  away  from  tabular  work.  The  usual 
rule  has  been  to  let  the  tabular  work  in  “de¬ 
signed  ”  catalogues  go  without  any  provision  being 
made  to  relieve  its  harsh  appearance.  This  has 
been  a  mistake.  Proper  cuts  should  be  provided 
for  the  tables,  just  as  much,  if  not  more  so,  than 
for  the  straight  type  page.  In  “designed”  cata¬ 
logue  work  it  is  always  best  to  have  a  regular  cor¬ 
ner  cut  made  especially  for  the  tables,  as  is  shown 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  tabular  page  taken  from 
the  Trump  Manufacturing  Company’s  catalogue. 
These  cuts  are  small  and  inexpensive,  but  add  a 
great  deal  to  the  page,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
the  book  an  appearance  of  harmony  throughout. 

The  writer  will  not  attempt,  in  this  article,  to 
show  any  of  the  reading  matter  containing  these 
ornamental  cuts,  but  will  do  so  in  the  next. 
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PUNCTUATION— THE  DASH. 

NO.  VIII. — BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL.  • 

WRITERS  on  punctuation  generally  provide 
for — if  they  do  not  actually  prescribe  — 
certain  usages  which  are  not  nearly  universal  in 
practice,  and  of  which  some  are  absolutely  unnec¬ 
essary,  though  they  cannot  truthfully  be  called 
erroneous.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference 
to  using  a  dash  and  one  of  the  other  punctuation 
marks  together.  Wilson,  Quaclcenbos,  and,  in  fact, 
all  punctuators  whose  work  is  known  to  the  present 
writer,  give  definite  rules  for  such  use,  so  worded 
as  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  admit  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  using  the  dash  alone  in  the  instances  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  rules.  Many  people  may  —  nay,  most 
people  probably  will  —  continue  the  practice  as 
indicated,  but  it  is  certainly  not  wrong  to  do  other¬ 
wise,  and  it  is  not  very  uncommon.  Former  arti¬ 
cles  in  this  series  have  made  plain  their  writer’s 
opinion  that  too  many  rules  are  commonly  given 
for  punctuating,  and  the  opinion  holds  good  in  the 
case  of  the  dash.  Seven  rules  are  given  in  one 
book,  four  in  another,  and  nine  in  a  third,  and 
none  clearly  specifies  all  possible  uses  of  the  dash. 
If  rules  are  made  with  so  much  attention  to  detail, 
there  should  be  more  of  them  —  so  many,  in  fact, 
that  they  would  never  be  fully  mastered  by  those 
for  whom  they  are  made. 

It  seems  impossible  to  express  a  certain  caution 
about  dashes  more  clearly  than  it  has  already  been 
expressed,  yet  it  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  ever. 
John  Wilson  says:  “Notwithstanding  the  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  the  proper  use  of  the  dash, 
the  most  indistinct  conceptions  have  been  formed  in 
regard  to  its  nature  and  its  applications.  Many 
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authors,  some  of  them  of  high  standing-  in  the  lit¬ 
erary  world,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  letter-writers, 
are  wont  to  employ  this  mark  so  indiscriminately 
as  to  prove  that  they  are  acquainted  neither  with 
its  uses  nor  with  those  of  the  other  points  whose 
places  it  is  made  to  supply.”  G.  P.  Quackenbos 
says:  “The  dash,  a  character  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  has  of  late,  both  by  writers 
and  printers,  been  very  wrongly  endowed  with  the 
functions  of  parentheses,  comma,  semicolon,  colon, 
and  even  period  ;  and  is  now  extensively  used  by 
many,  who  find  it  a  convenient  substitute  when 
ig-norance  prevents  them  from  employing-  the 
proper  point.  Against  this  prevailing  abuse  the 
student  cannot  be  too  impressively  warned.  The 
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dash  has  its  legitimate  uses,  and  performs  a  part  in 
which  no  other  point  can  properly  take  its  place  ; 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  overstep  its  proper 
limits.” 

One  rule  is  really  sufficient  to  cover  the  proper 
limits  of  the  punctuating  use  of  the  dash  —  the 
first  one  given  by  the  writer  who  says  it  must  not 
be  allowed  to  overstep  those  limits,  but  who  does 
allow  it  in  his  own  work.  Here  is  the  one 

Rule. — The  dash  is  used  to  denote  a  break  in 
the  construction,  a  suspension  of  the  sense,  an  un¬ 
expected  transition  in  the  sentiment,  a  sudden 
interruption,  and  hesitation  in  the  speaker. 

Examples  seem  hardly  necessary  here,  especially 
as  the  main  use  of  the  dash  is  exemplified  in  the 
text  of  our  article,  and  the  circumstances  of  all  the 
items  of  the  rule  are  so  similar  that  one  use  may 
be  taken  as  illustrative  of  all.  One  use  not  fully 
covered  by  the  rule,  because  it  is  not  properly  a 
punctuating  use,  is  the  insertion  of  a  dash  in  place 
of  something  omitted,  as  in  a  date,  18 — ,  for  in¬ 
stance.  A  longer  dash  should  be  used  in  place  of  a 
longer  omission,  as -  for  a  name,  etc.  An¬ 

other  instance  not  explicitly  covered  by  the  rule  is 


the  breaking  short  of  a  sentence,  as  in  speaking, 
where  a  two-em  dash  ( - )  should  be  used. 

The  use  of  a  dash  after  another  point  “  over¬ 
steps  the  proper  limits,”  if  common  sense  is  to 
determine  the  limits.  It  cannot  always  be  called 
wrong  —  because  the  practice  is  so  common  —  but  it 
is  unnecessary,  as  has  been  said  above.  Quacken- 
bos’s  rule  for  it  is:  “A  dash  may  be  used  after 
other  points,  when  a  greater  pause  than  they 
usually  denote  is  required.”  This  was  written 
before  it  was  so  commonly  acknowledged  that  the 
length  of  the  pause  was  not  the  ultimate  test  of 
proper  punctuation,  although  the  same  writer 
says,  in  the  same  book,  that  “points  must  be 
placed  without  reference  to  rhetorical  pauses,”  and 
objects  strongly  to  the  old  teaching  as  to  length  of 
pause  for  e^ich  point.  It  is  this  rule  that  dictates 
his  practice  when  he  says,  “Under  this  rule,  a 
dash  is  used  in  the  following  cases  :  — ”  Now,  how 
can  any  one  suppose  that  a  longer  pause  is  indi¬ 
cated  here  by  the  colon  and  dash  than  by  a  colon 
alone?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dash  adds  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  unsightly  mark  on  the  page,  and  is  a 
clear  instance  of  overstepping  the  limits.  If  it  is 
right  to  use  a  dash  in  addition  to  the  colon  in  one 
such  instance,  it  is  right  always  ;  but  no  one  uses 
it  in  all  cases  of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  it  is 
better  never  to  do  so. 

Here  is  a  rule  from  another  text-book:  “The 
dash  may  be  used  to  denote  a  longer  pause  for  elo¬ 
cutionary  effect ;  as,  ‘  Greece,  Carthage,  Rome  — 
where  are  they?’”  Elocutionary  effect  is  prob¬ 
ably  always  the  reason  for  such  construction  of  a 
sentence,  instead  of  saying,  “Where  are  Carthage, 
Greece,  and  Rome?”  but  the  dash  does  not  denote 
a  longer  pause  for  elocutionary  effect.  Indeed,  it 
often  happens  in  the  speaking  of  such  a  sentence 
that  the  pause  where  the  dash  occurs  is  not  longer 
than  any  other,  and  the  elocutionary  effect  is  made 
by  a  rising  inflection  of  the  voice  ;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  is  always  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  such 
speaking,  though  it  is  often  made  more  impressive 
by  a  lengthy  pause.  The  true  reason  for  using 
the  dash  is  found  in  the  rule  given  in  this  writing 
as  the  only  one  necessary. 

Benjamin  Drew,  in  “Pens  and  Types,”  says: 
“If  a  parenthetic  clause  is  inserted  where  a  comma 
is  required  in  the  principal  sentence,  a  comma 
should  be  placed  before  each  of  the  dashes  inclos¬ 
ing  such  clause.”  His  example  is,  “I  should  like  to 
undertake  the  Stonyshire  side  of  that  estate, —  it’s 
in  a  dismal  condition, — and  set  improvements  on 
foot.”  Such  punctuation,  as  said  above,  is  very 
common,  but  it  is  not  as  common  now  as  it  used  to 
be.  Preservation  of  the  comma  that  is  necessary  in 
the  “  principal  sentence”  is  the  object  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  has  been  considered  ample  justification. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asserted  positively  that 
those  who  omit  the  commas  in  such  cases  are  more 
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reasonable  than  those  who  insert  them.  Both 
usages  involve  a  departure  from  the  normal  punc¬ 
tuation —  one  provides  two  commas  where  the  sen¬ 
tence  should  have  only  one,  and  the  other  omits 
even  the  one.  It  is  impossible  of  proof  —  it  is  a 
case  of  mere  dogmatic  assertion  —  that  double 
pointing  clarifies  or  in  any  way  improves  the 
expressions  under  consideration.  It  is  evident  that 
the  other  practice  simplifies  the  form,  and  simplifi¬ 
cation  is  a  widely  —  almost  universally  —  acknowl¬ 
edged  desideratum.  A  reasonable  way  to  preserve 
the  comma  in  the  particular  instance  quoted  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Since  the  parenthetical  clause  is  a 
true  parenthesis,  why  not  use  the  parenthesis 
signs?  Thus  we  should  have  the  sentence,  “I 
should  like  to  undertake  the  Stonyshire  side  of  the 
estate  (it’s  in  a  dismal  condition),  and  set  improve¬ 
ments  on  foot.” 

A  special  example  of  misuse  of  the  dash  is  the 
frequent  practice  of  placing  it  after  the  salutation 
of  a  letter.  Such  practice  is  prescribed  in  many 
text-books,  but  no  reason  is  or  can  be  assigned  for 
it.  The  practice  that  avoids  dashes  altogether  is 
far  better.  In  beginning  a  letter,  if  a  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  salutation  a  period  should  follow 
it,  or  should  follow  the  address  if  one  is  included. 
After  the  salutation  nothing  but  a  colon  should  be 
used.  Some  periodicals  give  the  beginning  of  a 
communication  thus:  “To  the  Editor:  Sir:”  and 
some,  “To  the  Editor  —  Sir:”  The  first  is  never 
right ;  the  second  is  defensible  if  “To  the  Editor,” 
etc.,  is  not  a  separate  line.  A  period  is  better 
than  either  colon  or  dash. 
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CHANCES  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  R.  M.  TUTTLE. 

SEVERAL  years  ago  a  male  acquaintance  in 
New  York  city  suddenly  found  himself  out 
of  a  job.  He  was  a  clerk  with  business  ability 
above  the  average,  but  he  found  some  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  employment.  I  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  go  West,  where  the  avenues  of  employ¬ 
ment  were  wider,  and  where  the  chances  for 
growth  and  development  were  greater.  His  reply 
was  that  under  no  circumstances  would  life  be 
worth  living  except  in  New  York  city.  He  had 
a  horror  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West  —  untamed, 
uncivilized. 

Others  that  one  meets  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  a  longing  desire  to  go 
West,  and  are  only  waiting  for  what  they  regard 
as  a  good  opportunity.  And  yet  there  are  in  such 
cities  a  large  number  of  efficient  newspaper  men 
who  would  be  delighted  to  get  away  from  an  over¬ 
crowded  city,  except  that  they  dread  the  experience 
of  embarking  in  business  in  the  West.  Everything 
west  of  Buffalo,  or  Chicago  at  the  outside,  they 
regard  as  being  too  far  away  for  such  talent  as 
3-4 


they  possess.  They  would  regard  themselves  as 
martyrs  if  they  were  to  cross  the  Mississippi  river, 
except  as  travelers. 

And  yet  what  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction 
many  talented  men  have  derived  from  removing  to 
the  West.  They  have  engaged  in  business  in  com¬ 
munities  not  too  large  for  the  exploitation  of  their 
capital,  and  have  built  up  business  and  reputation. 
They  have  achieved  a  measure  of  success  that  was 
impossible  in  the  overcrowded  East.  They  have 
found  room  for  their  talents  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  impossible  anywhere  else.  The  moral  is 
that  the  enterprising  and  ambitious  journalist  or 
printer  should  not  pass  opportunities  by  because 
they  are  not  offered  immediately  beneath  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  New  York  or  Chicago  sky-scrapers. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  VIII. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 

ETCHING  —  LINE  WORK. 

ERTAIN  organic  solutions  or  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  a  bichromate  will,  when  reduced  to  a 
dry  state,  be  so  affected  by  actinic  light  as  to  become 
insoluble.  Upon  this  principle  depend  the  opera¬ 
tions  for  making  etched  plates  as  described  here¬ 
after.  If  a  metal  plate  is  coated  with  such  a 
solution,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  dry  in  a  film 
upon  the  plate,  and  then  exposed  to  light  under  a 
negative,  the  light  will  pass  through  the  clear  por¬ 
tions  of  the  negative  and  render  the  coating  under 
those  portions  insoluble,  the  other  portions  of  the 
coating  remaining  soluble,  as  they  are  protected 
by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative.  These  solu¬ 
ble  parts  can  then  be  removed,  leaving  the  metal 
bare  between  the  lines  of  the  image  formed  by  the 
parts  of  the  coating  affected  by  light.  The  image 
being,  by  certain  operations,  rendered  impermeable, 
a  solution  can  be  applied  to  the  plate  which  will 
etch  away  the  metal  around  these  lines,  and  thus 
leave  the  image  in  relief. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  METAL. 

The  metals  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  plates  are  copper  and  zinc,  the  latter 
being  used  universally  for  commercial  work  in  line 
etching,  while  the  former  is  used  principally  in 
making  half-tone  plates.  The  metal  may  be  pol¬ 
ished  by  machine  or  by  hand,  the  latter  method 
being-  used  in  most  establishments  of  moderate  size. 
To  polish  the  metal  by  hand  a  board  should  be  fitted 
in  an  inclined  position  in  the  sink  so  that  water 
from  the  tap  can  run  upon  it  when  desired,  a  couple 
of  nails  being  driven  at  the  lower  portion  to  hold 
the  metal  in  position  when  lying  upon  the  board. 

If  the  metal  is  obtained  polished  from  the  deal¬ 
ers,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  use  the  charcoal  to 
prepare  the  surface  for  coating.  If  it  is  unpolished 
it  should  first  be  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  or 
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Scotch  hone  until  the  roughness  is  removed,  and 
then  finished  with  the  charcoal.  If  the  pumice 
stone  is  used,  its  polishing  surface  should  first  be 
ground  flat  and  smooth,  otherwise  it  will  scratch 
the  metal.  While  being  polished  the  metal  should 
be  kept  wet  from  the  tap,  being  rubbed  in  one 
direction  only  with  the  pumice  stone  or  hone  and 
in  the  transverse  direction  with  the  charcoal, 
the  end  of  the  charcoal  being  used.  If  any  flaws 
are  detected  in  the  surface  of  the  metal  they  must 
be  removed  by  punching  from  the  back  as  described 
below.  Place  a  pair  of  calipers  so  that  one  point 
shall  be  directly  over  the  flaw,  the  other  being 
directly  under  it.  Press  the  latter  against  the  back 
of  the  plate  so  as  to  leave  a  scratch,  the  end  of 
which  will  indicate  the  location  of  the  flaw.  Then 
turn  the  plate  face  down  upon  a  polished  iron  slab, 
place  the  end  of  a  punch  over  the  flaw  as  indicated 
and  strike  the  other  end  of  the  punch  with  the 
hammer,  which  will  bring  the  flaw  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then  polish  again  until  the  surface  of  the 
plate  is  free  from  scratches  and  pits.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  finished  surface  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  charcoal.  Some  charcoal  is  gritty  and  leaves 
scratches  which,  if  deep  enough,  would  show  in  the 
etching.  Such  grittiness  can  often  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  charcoal  in  water  or  the  jar  of  dilute 
acid. 

LINE  ETCHING. 

SENSITIZING  SOLUTION. 


Albumen  from  fresh  egg .  1  ounce 

Water .  8  ounces 

Bichromate  of  ammonium .  15  to  20  grains 


Dissolve  the  bichromate  in  the  water,  add  to  the 
albumen  and  beat  up  well  with  the  egg-beater  in  a 
bowl  or  mortar.  Filter  until  clean.  Some  etchers 
add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to  the  solution. 

COATING  THE  PLATE. 

Having  polished  the  plate,  file  the  roughness 
from  the  edges,  wash  it,  let  some  water  remain  on 
the  surface,  and  carry  it  to  the  room  used  for  coat¬ 
ing  and  drain  the  water  off.  Then  pour  some  of 
the  sensitizing  solution  to  cover  the  plate  and  drain 
it  off  at  one  corner,  repeating  two  or  three  times, 
draining  at  different  corners  to  equalize  the  coat¬ 
ing.  Specks  of  dirt  or  bubbles  should  be  removed. 
Then  hold  the  plate  over  the  gas  stove  and  warm 
until  dry,  keeping  it  slightly  inclined  to  allow 
any  surplus  fluid  to  drain.  A  little  practice  will 
enable  an  even  coating  to  be  obtained.  When  the 
plate  is  dry,  allow  it  to  cool  in  the  dark  and  it  is 
then  ready  for  printing. 

PRINTING. 

See  that  the  heavy  glass  which  is  used  for  the 
bed  plate  in  the  printing  frame  is  clean,  and  also 
the  back  of  the  negative.  Any  grit  between  the 
two  will  sometimes  cause  them  to  crack  when  the 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear.  Also  see  that  there 


is  no  grit  in  the  rabbet  of  the  frame.  Then  place 
the  negative,  film  side  up,  upon  the  bed  plate,  and 
carefully  place  the  coated  plate  face  down  upon  it. 
Place  the  back  of  the  frame  upon  the  metal  (usually 
with  a  pad  of  felt  or  some  folded  papers  between), 
lay  the  bars  across  and  fasten  at  the  ends,  and 
turn  the  screws  until  sufficient  pressure  is  obtained 
to  make  contact  between  the  plate  and  negative. 
Then  place  the  plate  in  the  light  to  print.  If  in 
sunlight,  support  the  frame  so  that  the  rays  will 
strike  directly  upon  the  face.  If  the  electric  light 
is  used,  give  half  of  the  exposure  while  the  frame 
rests  upon  its  side,  then  turn  it  to  rest  upon  the 
opposite  side,  and  give  the  balance  of  the  exposure. 
If  the  negative  is  a  large  one,  keep  the  light  swing¬ 
ing,  to  equally  illuminate  the  whole  surface.  Do 
not  allow  the  printing  frame  glass  to  become  too 
hot,  or  it  will  crack.  The  exposure  time  will  vary 
from  one  to  three  minutes  in  the  sunlight  and  from 
three  to  ten  minutes  in  the  electric  light.  It  will 
require  but  little  experience  to  judge  of  it  properly. 

ROLLING  UP  AND  DEVELOPING. 

After  the  plate  has  been  sufficiently  printed  it 
must  be  rolled  up  with  transfer  ink  to  obtain  the 
image.  Upon  the  slab  provided  for  the  purpose, 
place  a  little  of  the  ink,  and  with  a  knife  spread  it 
in  a  line  across  one  end  ;  then  with  the  composition 
roller  distribute  it  in  an  even  coating  over  the  slab. 
Lifting  the  roller  from  the  slab  while  rolling  will 
aid  in  obtaining  an  even  coating.  If  any  particles 
of  hardened  ink  or  other  matter  cling  to  the  roller, 
remove  them  with  turpentine  and  a  rag.  When  the 
roller  has  an  even  coating  of  the  ink  on  it,  roll  it 
over  the  face  of  the  zinc  until  it  also  is  evenly 
coated.  The  ink  on  the  zinc  should  not  be  too 
thick  ;  the  metal  should  appear  faintly  through  it. 
If  the  ink  should  be  too  thick  on  the  metal,  clean 
the  roller  with  turpentine,  and  when  dry  roll  it 
over  the  zinc  and  it  will  remove  a  good  deal  of  the 
ink.  The  ink  coating  should  be  heavy  enough,  of 
course,  to  absorb  enough  dragon’s  blood  and  form 
sufficient  resist  to  the  acid  when  burned  in. 

In  cold  weather  the  ink  will  sometimes  refuse 
to  distribute  properly  under  the  roller.  In  such  a 
case  wet  it  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine,  or  warm 
the  slab,  and  this  difficulty  will  be  removed.  The 
roller  should  be  kept  free  from  dirt,  and  in  starting 
work  for  the  day  the  slab  and  roller  should  be 
cleaned  with  turpentine  and  fresh  ink  used.  A 
little  experience  will  enable  the  worker  to  judge 
when  the  plate  is  properly  rolled  up.  When  the 
proper  coating  of  ink  is  obtained  upon  the  metal, 
place  the  plate  in  a  tray  of  clean  water  (or  hold  it 
under  the  tap)  and  rub  the  surface  carefully  with  a 
tuft  of  wet  absorbent  cotton.  The  parts  of  the 
coating  which  wei'e  not  affected  by  the  light  will 
rub  away,  leaving  the  image  in  black  lines.  If  the 
exposure  has  been  properly  timed,  the  lines  will  all 
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remain  unbroken  upon  a  clean  ground  of  metal.  If 
the  plate  was  over-exposed,  many  of  the  lines  will 
rub  away,  and  if  under-exposed  the  ink  will  cling 
to  parts  from  which  it  should  separate.  In  such  a 
case  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added  to  the  water  in 
the  tray  will  often  enable  it  to  be  removed.  Rub 
the  imag-e  with  the  cotton  until  all  of  the  lines  are 
clean  and  sharp,  being-  careful  to  see  that  the  spaces 
are  free  from  any  adhering-  ink.  Then  dry  the 
plate  by  draining-  and  warming-  over  the  g-as  stove. 
By  patting-  it  before  warming-  with  a  piece  of  damp 
chamois  skin,  rolled  into  a  pad,  the  surplus  water  is 
readily  removed. 


After  Routing. 

With  a  camel’s  hair  brush  paint  in  with  the 
transfer  ink,  wet  with  turpentine,  any  parts  of  the 
lines  which  may  be  broken,  and  also  the  larg-est 
open  spaces  as  shown  in  the  cut,  one  being-  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  plate  when  thus  painted  in,  and  the 
other  the  appearance  after  routing-  and  finishing-. 

The  painting-  in  of  these  spaces  supports  the 
roller  and  prevents  smudging-  in  the  subsequent 
rolling-. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ready  for  Etching. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

HANDMADE  PAPER  AND  ITS  TEST. 

BY  JOHN  ALDEN  LEE. 

THE  fact  that  leading-  paper  houses  can  issue, 
without  losing-  their  reputation  for  veracity, 
sample  books  entitled  “Samples  of  Handmade 
Deckle-Edg-e  Paper,”  in  which  they  state  that  the 
deckle  edg-e  is  on  but  two  sides  of  the  sheet,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  public  at  larg-e  cannot 
tell  the  difference  between  a  paper  actually  made 
in  a  hand  mold  and  a  cheap  imitation. 

To  affirm  that  a  handmade  paper  has  two 
deckle  edg-es  is  as  absurd  as  to  point  out  a  lady, 
dressed  decolletee,  and  say  she  has  a  clean  face. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  lady  in  such  an  attire  ought 
to  be  enough  to  warrant  a  clean  face  ;  but  atten¬ 
tion  being  called  to  the  point  one  would  be  apt  to 
look  to  see  whether  the  neck  were  clean  also,  and, 
if  found  to  be  otherwise,  one  might  be  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  possessor  was  no  lady  after 
all.  So  it  is  with  handmade  paper,  which  has  a 
deckle  edge  on  half  its  sides. 

But  the  deckle  edge  is  by  far  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  handmade  paper.  The  following 


simple  experiment*  ought  to  be  remembered  by 
every  printer,  for  it  both  illustrates  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  paper  and  prevents  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  buying  an  imitation. 
Take  any  flat  sheet  of  paper, 
and  cut  from  it  two  narrow 
strips  of  equal  size,  about  half 
an  inch  wide  by  ten  inches 
long,  cutting  one  of  the  strips 
lengthwise  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  other  from  across  the 
sheet.  Then  placing  the  strips 
together  and  holding  them  up 
as  represented,  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  note  whether  they  hang  to¬ 
gether  as  in  Fig.  1,  or  fall  apart  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Next  turn  them  over  and  do  likewise.  If  in  both 
cases  the  two  strips  retain  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tion,  the  paper  has  been  made  in  a  hand  mold. 
But  if  they  hang  together  in  the  one  case  and  fall 
apart  in  the  other,  the  paper  has  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  been  made  by  machinery.  The  reason  is 
obvious  when  we  consider  that  in  passing  through 
the  machine  the  fibers  tend  to  arrange  themselves 
in  one  general  direction  par¬ 
allel  to  the  motion  of  the  cyl¬ 
inders  ;  hence  all  paper  made 
by  machinery  has  a  grain,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the 
weaker  strip,  which  di'oops 
down,  is  cut  across  the  grain. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sheet  is  made  in  a  mold,  the 
fibers  unite  in  all  directions, 
and  the  paper  is  as  strong  the 
one  way  as  it  is  the  other.  The  term  “handmade 
paper”  today  has  a  distinct  meaning,  but  if  it  is 
applied  so  carelessly  to  all  kinds  of  paper  it  will 
soon  have  no  more  significance  than  does  the  term 
“  manufactured.” 


MR.  REID’S  QUESTION  ANSWERED. 

Before  Whitelaw  Reid  became  Minister  to  France  he 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  conduct  of  his  paper, 
the  Tribune.  The  copy  editors,  who  put  up  the  headlines 
on  stories  of  the  day,  fell  into  the  habit  of  making  most  of 
them  interrogative,  as,  for  instance,  “Was  It  Murder,  or 
Suicide  ?  ”  or  “  Did  She  Kill  Him  for  Dove  ?  ”  or  “  Will  the 
President  Sign  It?”  etc.  The  entire  paper  was  specked 
with  interrogation  points.  This  thing  had  been  going  on 
for  weeks,  till  one  day  a  postal  card  arrived,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Reid,  and  marked  personal.  It  read  as  follows : 

“I  am  getting  awfully  tired  of  your  questions.  Why 
don't  you  find  out  something?  A  great  newspaper  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  everything,  and  ought  not  to  annoy  its  readers 
with  needless  inquiries.  This  morning  you  ask,  ‘  Will  Mr. 
Platt  consent  ?  ’  How  the  h  —  1  do  I  know  ?  ” 

That  night  an  order  came  that  the  Tribune  must  ask 
fewer  questions. — N.  Y.  Press. 

*Note. —  This  experiment  is  simply  a  different  application  of  the  one 
described  in  Griffin  &  Little’s  “  Chemistry  of  Papermaking',”  published  by 
Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

IN  the  April  number  of  your  journal  quite  an  extended 
description  was  given  of  the  patents  granted  to  Paige, 
the  most  voluminous  patents  ever  granted.  These  pat¬ 
ents,  containing  81  and  163  sheets  of  drawings,  respectively, 
still  hold  the  palm,  although  closely  pressed  by  a  new 
patent  dealing  with  the  same  line  of  invention  just  granted 
to  Tolbert  Lanston,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  patent  con¬ 
tains  76  sheets  of  drawings  and  123  claims.  Some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  machine  may  be  obtained  from 
the  side  elevation  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Two  perforated  strips 
of  paper  are  employed  for  rendering  the  machine  operative 


Fig.  1. 


to  form  justified  lines  of  type,  the  separate  type  being  cast 
as  required  and  assembled  in  justified  lines  in  a  galley. 
After  being  once  used  the  type  are  melted. 

The  total  number  of  patents  relating  to  the  printing  inter¬ 
ests  granted  during  the  month  was  twenty-seven,  about 
double  the  usual  number,  and  of  these  six  related  to  compos¬ 
ing  machines. 

Two  patents  were  granted  to  Louis  W.  Southgate,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  examining  force  of  the  Patent  Office, 
now  residing  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  These  are 


illustrated  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  former  view  shows  a 
double  traveling  cylinder  press  adapted  to  operate  upon  and 
perfect  sheets  from  two  webs  at  the  same  time.  Two  impres¬ 
sion  cylinders  are  mounted  in  a  reciprocating  carriage  ;  one 
of  the  webs  is  fed  to  each  cylinder  and  at  each  reciprocation 
of  the  carriage  each  web  receives  an  impression  from  the 
stationary  type  form.  After  passing  through  the  lower 
press  the  webs  are  reversed,  passed  through  the  upper  press 
and  perfected.  The  latter  view  shows  another  form  of  “  trav¬ 
eling  cylinder  ”  press.  The  impression  cylinders  are  recip¬ 
rocated  in  a  curved  path  of  travel.  In  order  that  the  form 
beds  may  tip  or  oscillate  to  conform  to  the  path  of  travel  of 
their  impression  cylinder,  they  are  journaled  on  central 
transverse  shafts.  In  the  press  shown  the  cylinders  recipro¬ 
cate  together  and  a  perfected  web  is  delivered. 

John  H.  Stonemetz,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  received  a 
patent  for  the  printing  press  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  represents 


an  improvement  over  the  one  patented  by  the  same  party  in 
18§8.  In  the  original  device  ink  rollers  were  placed  on  one 
side  of  ,the  impression  cylinder  and  enough  ink  was  applied 
to  the  form  to  serve  for  two  impressions.  The  present 


improvement  consists  in  so  mounting  the  inking  rollers  that 
they  can  be  swung  from  side  to  side  of  the  impression  cylin¬ 
der  and  ink  the  form  in  whichever  direction  the  carriage  is 
moving.  The  patent  to  Stonemetz  and  both  the  patents  to 
Southgate  have  been  assigned  to  the  Campbell  Printing 
Press  Company,  of  New  York  city. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  5,  for  transferring  paper 
from  a  feeding  machine  to  a  printing  press,  was  invented 
by  Thomas  A.  Briggs,  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  and 
assigned  to  the  Briggs  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  New  York.  A  fly  is  pivoted  between  the  feeder,  and 
the  press  guides  extend  lengthwise  of  the  fly,  and  upon  these 
move  slides  which  carry  a  shaft  provided  with  grippers. 
The  grippers  are  opened  at  one  limit  of  their  travel  to 
receive  the  sheet,  and  at  the  opposite  limit  to  deliver  it  to 
the  printing  press. 


Fig.  6  shows  a  rotarj^.  web  printing  machine  invented  bjr 
Francis  Meisel,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  patent  being 
assigned  to  the  Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
the  same  place.  The  frame  has  an  opening  at  one  side  for 
the  entrance  of  the  operator,  and  upon  the  opposite  a  large 
gear  wheel  is  mounted  upon  a  short  stud.  This  gives  conven¬ 
ient  access  to  the  impression  cylinders,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and  enables  the  operator  to  overlay 
them  to  much  better  advantage  than  when  working  in  a  pit 


beneath  the  machine.  Each  impression  cylinder  has  ar¬ 
ranged  outside  its  coacting  form  cylinder,  also  easity  acces¬ 
sible.  Handles  connected  with  the  various  throw-off  devices 
are  within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator. 

Walter  Scott,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  received  three 
patents  for  printing  machines,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  7.  The  view  shows  a  quadruple  press,  perfecting  and 
folding  together  sheets  from  four  webs.  In  order  to  secure 
absolutely  correct  register  the  cylinders  are  of  progres¬ 
sively  smaller  size  downwardly  or  toward  the  cylinders 
printing  the  webs,  which  will  be  folded  within  the  others. 
This  compensates  for  the  extra  thickness  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  sheets  of  the  folded  paper  and  extra  tension  on  the 
inner  sheets,  which  are  slightly  narrower  than  the  outer 
ones. 

Edward  P.  Sheldon,  of  Brooklyn,  received  a  patent  for 
an  ink-rolling  mechanism,  a  detail  of  which  is  shown  in 


Fig.  8.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  a  simple 
and  effective  means  for  holding  composition  ink  rollers  out 
of  contact  with  the  printing  form  when  the  printing  ma¬ 
chine  is  out  of  operation  so  as  to  prevent  the  surfaces  of  the 
rollers  from  becoming  flattened  and  injured.  In  the  ends  of 
the  sockets  in  which  the  shafts  of  the  rollers  revolve  are 
arranged  lifting  bearings.  These  consist  of  bolts,  having 
milled  heads  and  circular  cam  grooves.  By  partially  rotat¬ 
ing  the  bolts  the  ink  rollers  are  moved  out  of  contact  with 
the  form.  The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hoe  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York  city. 


Fig.  9  shows  an  inking  apparatus  patented  by  Robert 
Miehle,  of  Chicago,  the  basis  of  one  of  three  patents  granted 
to  him,  and  assigned  to  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  Company, 
of  the  same  place.  The  rollers  are  shown  arranged  in  two 
sets  or  groups  set  at  opposing  angles  of  inclination  to  the 
line  of  travel  of  the  table  and  bed,  and  are  positively  driven 
at  a  peripheral  speed  equal  to  that  of  said  bed  and  table  and 
in  the  same  direction. 

W.  A.  Schraubstadter,  of  St.  Louis,  received  the  only 
design  patent  of  the  month  for  a  font  of  printing  type, 


the  Cosmopolitan  series,  a  page  of  which  has  already  been 
shown  in  this  journal. 

The  other  patents  were  as  follows  : 

William  Berri,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  Three  patents,  for 
space-bar  for  typesetting  machine;  matrix  and  matrix  dis¬ 
tributing  mechanism,  and  a  device  for 
casting  type,  respectively. 

Herman  T.  Sundstrom,  of  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas. —  An  improvement  in  the 
Mergenthaler  linotype  machine. 

Edward  Dummer,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

Machine  for  separating  and  feeding 
sheets  of  paper,  assigned  to  the  Dum¬ 
mer  Paper  Feeder  Company,  of  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

Clarence  J.  Buckley,  of  Delano, 

Minn. —  Rewinding  attachment  for 
printing  machines. 

Thorw^lld  C.  Damborg,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.- -Two  patents  for  printing 
patents  being  assigned  to  Nathan  Billstein,  of  same  place. 

William  H.  R.  Toye,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  Printing 
press,  part  interest  assigned  to  Robert  P.  Brown  and  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bailey,  of  same  place. 

Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  of  Baltimore,  Md. —  Linotype  ma¬ 
chine,  assigned  to  the  National  Typographic  Company,  of 
West  Virginia. 


e.  H  c 


James  W.  Eggleston,"  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.-  Gauge-pin 
for  printing  presses. 

Sidney  J.  Hart,  Kansas  City,  Mo. —  Inking  attachment 
for  printing  presses,  assigned  to  the  Multi-Color  Printing 
Company,  of  same  place. 


UTILIZING  SPOILED  POSTAL  CARDS. 

A  Dearborn  street  printer  has  a  scheme  for  utilizing 
unused  postal  cards  that  have  been  printed  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

Nearly  every  business  house  has  a  stock  of  postal  cards 
printed  in  certain  forms,  and  very  naturally  many  of  these 
become  out  of  date.  Heretofore  they  have  been  condemned 
as  worthless  stock. 

The  Dearborn  street  printer  takes  the  printed  cards  and 
covers  over  the  printing  on  the  back  with  a  coating  of  ink, 
which  is  then  gilded  by  means  of  “gold  dust,”  as  it  is 
called.  The  gilded  surface  can  then  be  printed  on  in  black, 
and  the  effect  is  really  better  than  that  of  black  on  a  plain 
card. 

Even  if  the  card  has  been  addressed  he  can  gild  half  of 
the  front  of  the  card.  With  a  stock  of  many  thousand  old 
cards,  each  really  worth  1  cent,  the  reprinting  becomes  an 
object.  The  printer  buys  old  cards  or  reprints  them  to  order. 
— Chicago  Record. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

BY  I.  HARLEY  BROCK. 

F  anyone  in  the  classes  which  by  instinct  and  habit 
usually  keep  abreast  of  events  in  the  world  of  progress 
should  be  adventitiously  asked  off-hand  the  question, 
“Who  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  Nineteenth  Century?” 
what  a  general  chorus  there  would  be  in  the  new  and  the 
old  continents  alike,  “William  Ewart  Gladstone.”  The 
chorus  might  be  more  feebly  defined  among  those  people 
who  have  profited  perhaps  the  most  in  proportion  by  his 
philosophical  and  philanthropical  international  policies, 
but  it  would  be  a  unison  of  praise  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world  to  the  man  who  has  in  his  generation  done  the 
most  to  advance  the  stqfure  and  dignity  of  manhood,  of 
political  freedom,  of  mental  development  and  advancement 
in  all  the  avenues  of  progress  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
human  kind. 

The  preeminence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  ranks  of 
human  endeavor  has  never  been  brought  more  closely  to  the 
American  heart  than  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  career 
as  leader  of  the  party  of  English  liberty. 

Our  instincts  of  freedom,  our  impulses  of  the  right  of 
liberty  as  a  diviner  right  than  any  divine  right  that  ever 
was  pretended  on  behalf  of  any  dynasty  or  individual,  have 
always  led  the  public  thought  of  America  to  a  friendly 
recognition  of  a  man  who,  on  another  soil,  was  endeavoring 
to  work  out  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
republic  is  founded. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget  that,  in  that  darkest  hour 
that  preceded  the  effulgent  brightness  of  the  perennial 
dawn  upon  the  world  at  large  of  the  Star  of  American  free¬ 
dom  as  the  beacon  and  the  guarantee  of  all  freedom,  for  all 
time,  for  human  liberties  everywhere,  William  Ewart  Glad¬ 
stone,  John  Bright  and  a  few  others  of  the  leaders  of  the 
British  masses  against  the  classes,  of  principle  against 
temporary  self-interest,  made  the  triumph  of  peace  and 
prosperity  an  easier  task  for  those  true  patriots  who,  as 
Lincoln  and  Grant,  saw  no  pride  of  victory  but  only  a 
firmer  cement  for  the  common  loyalty  of  all  American  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  enduring  triumph  of  1865. 

The  American  people  themselves,  internally  contented 
with  their  own  established  freedom,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  and  with  the  victims  of  worn-out  systems  and 
old  and  ill-adapted  methods  of  government  everywhere 
among  free  peoples  ;  and  from  a  like  fountain  proceeded, 
after  careful  and  mature  examination  and  consideration,  the 
resolve  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  wipe  out  the  reproach  of  Brit¬ 
ish  centuries,  and  to  extend  to  the  Emerald  Isle  that  boon  of 
local  self-government  without  which  no  part  of  the  British 
possessions  throughout  the  world  has  ever  been  contented. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  noble  and  ennobling  task  he  risked 
his  high  political  fortunes,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  principle 
which  he  enunciated  stepped  aside  from  the  government  of 
the  British  Empire  into  private  life  —  in  so  doing  making 
doubly  sure  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  of  liberty 
which  he  by  championing  made  unconquerable. 

The  world  will  well  remember  when  two  years  ago  the 
leaders  of  thought,  opinion  and  intelligence  throughout 
this  great  nation  of  seventy  millions,  representing  the 
whole  people  without  regard  to  politics,  extended  to  the 
Great  English  Commoner  the  unprecedented  honor  of  a 
national  invitation  to  come  and  be  the  guest  of  our  venera¬ 
tion,  our  love  and  confidence —  when  the  Grand  Old  Man  by 
reason  of  his  great  years  felt  unable  to  comply  with  that 
national  invitation,  with  what  regret  this  decision  was 
received  among  all  classes  of  American  citizens.  But  their 
esteem  of  his  place  in  the  world’s  evolution  was  in  no  way 
lessened,  nor,  as  his  subsequent  action  has  proved,  has  his 


interest  in  and  affection  for  America  and  Americans  been 
diminished. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  the  development  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  power,  intellect  and  influence  is  one  which  has 
a  peculiar  charm  for  those  who  believe  in  the  imperishable 
superiority  of  our  system  of  the  dominance  of  the  popular 
will  as  the  ultimate,  infallible  and  unappealable  authority 
for  all  acts  of  control  and  government. 

Born  in  affluence  and  educated  in  the  most  exalted  walks 
of  life,  with  peculiar  respect  for  the  hereditary  instincts 
which  he  unconsciously  imbibed  and  the  sympathetic 
environments  b}r  which  his  early  experience  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  he  entered  public  life  as  a  natural  and  powerful 
advocate  of  principles  antagonistic  to  his  whole  later 
career.  It  might  be  a  surprise  to  those  who  know  only  his 
later  but  not  his  earlier  history,  that  his  first  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  opposition  to  Wilberforce’s  abo¬ 
lition  of  Colonial  slavery;  while,  after  his  second  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Peel  Ministry,  he  resigned  from  the  government 
“  for  conscientious  reasons  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
principles,”  as  an  advocate  of  church  rights,  yet  he  was 
afterward  the  man  who  enforced  the  divorce  of  church  and 
state  in  Ireland  —  as  subsequently  proved,  to  the  unbounded 
and  lasting  good  of  the  church.  The  development  of  his 
education  and  experience  led  him  ultimately  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  adoption  of  liberal  principles  in  1852,  of  which  he  has 
ever  since  been  the  guiding  star. 

The  narrative  of  his  four  successive  premierships  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  an  idle  tale  before  an  educated  peo¬ 
ple,  but  it  crowns  and  is  imperishably  associated  with  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  expansion  and  extension  of  the 
franchise,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  and  many  other 
reform  measures  in  which  the  interests  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  were  put  upon  a  forward  and  upward  plane,  and  the 
glory  and  welfare  of  the  British  people,  as  a  liberty-loving, 
self-governing  people,  received  great  strides  of  advance¬ 
ment,  not  less  important  than  the  epochs  of  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  and  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 

Throughout  all  his  extended  life  of  public  usefulness  and 
political  turmoil,  at  no  time  did  Mr.  Gladstone  cease  to  be 
an  active  student  in  literature  and  arts,  and  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  scientific  and  literary  life  of  his  country.  The 
range  and  profundity  of  his  acumen  and  erudition  have  been 
remarkable,  and  so  versatile  is  his  genius  that  in  the  midst 
of  great  historic  political  crises  he  has  at  the  same  time 
maintained,  unaffected  by  high  political  duties,  a  keen  and 
lofty  pursuit  of  literary  work,  of  such  character  as  might 
well  concentrate  the  energy  and  studious  perseverance  of 
one  solely  devoted  to  those  special  studies. 

The  impress  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  upon  the  public 
mind  and  conscience  of  Britain  has  been  so  great,  and  so 
marvelously  noble  and  true,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
small  Kentish  boys,  to  the  question  of  the  rural  minister, 
“Who  is  the  patron  saint  of  England?”  presented  for 
answer  a  strong  chorus,  “  Mr.  Gladstone  !  ” 

The  Grand  Old  Man,  in  his  whole  political  career,  found 
his  highest  pride  and  his  greatest  reward,  not  always  in  the 
present  applause  of  the  people  —  for  he  has  been  frequently 
in  advance  in  action  of  their  slower  comprehension  —  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  righteous  and  noble  and  patriotic  pur¬ 
poses,  and  he  always  has  had  his  reward  in  the  end.  Having 
refused  earldoms  and  titles  without  number,  he  approaches, 
a  majestic  figure,  to  the  dark  curtains  of  the  infinite,  through 
which  he  will  shortly  pass,  and,  as  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  simply  “The  People’s  William.” 

Retired  by  self-volition,  at  a  great  old  age,  from  the 
supreme  control  of  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
he  has  not,  in  the  calm  decline  toward  the  portals  of  eternal 
fame  for  all  posterity,  forgotten  his  wondrous  powers  nor 
the  sacred  duties  to  which  he  has  always  devoted  them. 
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Witness  the  reverberation  of  his  voice  in  November  last, 
which,  reechoing-  round  the  globe,  was  more  powerful  than 
all  European  diplomacy  in  staying  the  hand  of  barbarous 
Turkey  in  the  execution  of  its  projected  crimes  against 
Christianity,  civilization  and  humanitjr  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  lesson  of  the  life  and  the  accomplished  purposes  of 
this  wonderful  figure,  that  has  towered  like  a  colossus  among 
four  generations  of  his  fellow-men,  is  one  that  is  not  confined 
to  his  own  countrymen  or  kindred,  nor  to  those  who  move,  as 
he  has  always  moved,  in  the  great  places  of  the  earth.  Preg¬ 
nant  with  wisdom  and  with  convincing  force,  it  comes  home 
to  every  heart,  to  every  home  and  to  every  hearth,  in  every 
phase  of  human  existence,  and  especially  does  it  appeal  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  children  of  toil.  It  constitutes  a 
beacon  light  and  a  benison  for  the  aspirations  of  the  youth 
of  all  lands  seeking  for  advancement,  elevation,  expansion  ; 
for  honor,  applause,  fame  or  achievement.  It  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  secret  of  success  for  all  human 
endeavor.  No  matter  upon  what  goal  of  distinction  the  eye 
be  set,  no  matter  in  what  sphere  of  human  usefulness  laud¬ 
able  ambition  urges  us  to  excel,  we  are  admonished  by  the 
career  and  achievements  of  the  Grand  Old  Man  to  keep  in 
mind  the  words  of  the  Master,  “  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you.” 

Throughout  his  life  we  may  gather  from  its  every  stage, 
from  youthful  promise  to  transcendent  importance,  that 
there  is  no  place  of  power  or  of  pride  in  worldly  influence 
or  usefulness  that  is  incompatible  with  a  simple  and  child¬ 
like  faith  in  the  reality  of  all  the  promises  and  consolations 
of  the  Christian  faith.  As  a  young  man,  in  his  early  polit¬ 
ical  days  in  London,  even  at  a  time  when  his  powers  of 
intellect  were  so  far  recognized  as  to  open  up  to  him  all  the 
avenues  of  gilded  pleasure  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  he 
regularly  held  prayers  with  his  two  servants  in  his  bachelor 
home.  Since  1842,  when  at  home  and  unless  precluded  by 
serious  illness,  he  has  never  been  known  to  omit  attendance 
at  the  regular  morning  service  of  the  church  at  Hawarden, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  his  home.  Occupying  the 
proudest,  the  most  influential  and  the  most  responsible  post 
in  Christendom,  as  virtual  ruler  of  the  British  Empire,  he 
deliberately  stated,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an 
educational  institution  in  Liverpool :  “  Take  a  human  being 
and  make  an  accomplished  man  in  natural  philosophy,  in 
mathematics,  as  a  merchant,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician, 
and  conceal  from  him  a  knowledge  and  power  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  and  he  would  go  forth  unto  the  world  poor  and 
miserable  and  blind  and  naked.”  He  answers  inquiry  con¬ 
cerning  his  Christian  belief:  “All  I  think,  all  I  hope,  all  I 
write,  all  I  live  for,  is  based  upon  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  central  joy  of  my  poor,  wayward  life.” 

Not  only  does  the  influence  of  his  reiterated  belief  and  of 
his  consistent  example  urge  those  who  would  aim  at  the 
highest  attainable  rewards  of  human  life  to  seek  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith,  as  the  only  true  basis  of  successful  endeavor,  but, 
in  his  latter  days,  when  he  has  deliberately  put  aside  politi¬ 
cal  power  and  devoted  the  vast  treasures  of  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  with  unabated  energy,  to  the  uplifting  of  his  fel¬ 
low-men,  he  has  given  a  signal  proof,  and  one  in  which  all 
Americans  will  take  pride,  of  his  well-proved  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  Rock  of  Ages  as  the  true  and  only  foundation  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  peace,  happiness,  honor  and  pros¬ 
perity.  In  the  recently  published  work,  “The  People’s 
Bible  History,”  in  which  is  combined  the  best  efforts  and 
the  highest  wisdom  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  religious 
thought  and  truth  in  both  hemispheres  (though,  as  we  are 
proud  to  say,  of  American  origin),  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
only  attested  his  profound  faith  and  interest  in  the  lasting 
usefulness  of  this  great  work,  but  he  has  departed  from  his 
habit  and  furnished  to  its  publishers,  The  Henry  O.  Shep¬ 
ard  Company,  of  Chicago,  his  approval  of  the  objects  of  the 


book  and  his  indorsement  of  the  work  of  the  various  dis¬ 
tinguished  authors,  in  the  shape  of  an  introduction  which  is 
in  itself  a  contribution  to  the  religious  literature  of  the  age 
of  such  high  importance  and  value  that,  if  there  were  no 
other  contents  of  the  book,  the  publishers  of  “The  People’s 
Bible  History”  would  have  placed  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  civilized  world  under  deep  and  lasting  obli¬ 
gation. 

The  “general  introduction”  (which  bears  the  autograph 
of  the  sage  of  Hawarden)  to  this  great  work  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  that  master  mind.  Its 
analyses,  argument  and  conclusions  are  not  only  power¬ 
fully,  logically  and  convincingly  presented,  but  they  em¬ 
brace  gems  of  thought  and  reflection  that  will  find  perma¬ 
nent  abiding  place  in  the  minds  of  all  who  consider  them. 
A  few  of  these  from  this  invaluable  work,  which  we  under¬ 
stand  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company  is  now  publishing  in 
popular  form,  are  subjoined  : 

“Wherever  Christianity  has  gone,  and  whatever  its 
agents  have  taught,  and  however  little  its  professors  may 
have  adorned  their  calling,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
it  has  carried  with  it  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.” 

“The  religion  of  Christ  has  assumed  more  than  ever  a 
commanding  position  in  the  world.  It  is  the  dominant  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  .  .  .  for  all  the 

elements  of  influence  have  their  home  within  the  Christian 
precinct.  .  .  .  The  nations  of  Christendom  are  every¬ 

where  the  arbiters  of  the  unchristian  nations.” 

“Their  (the  Scriptures)  claim  to  authority  is  absolute 
throughout,  and  the  only  God  in  whose  name  they  speak  is 
proclaimed  all  along  as  the  only  and  as  the  universal  God. 

.  .  .  They  began  for  the  family,  they  ended  for  the 

world.  .  .  .  They  constitute  one  great  and  majestic 

trilogy,  as  they  present  to  us,  first,  the  creation  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  material  universe,  with  the  introduction  of  man 
to  his  earthly  home  ;  secondly,  his  fall  from  innocence  into 
a  state  fundamentally  deteriorated  through  willful  sin, 
together  with  the  immediate  dawning  of  ‘a  light  in  a  dark 
place,’  through  promises  which  were  to  save  them  from 
despair;  and  thirdly,  the  great  redemption  from  the  ruin 
thus  let  loose,  by  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  and  Savior,  with  a  course  of  prophetic  intimations 
reaching  to  the  consummation  of  the  world.” 

“Not  only  did  these  Scriptures  teach  the  unity  of  God, 
but  they  taught  it  with  an  emphasis,  persistency  and 
authority  such  as  no  other  work  of  an}r  period  or  author¬ 
ship  has  ever  equaled,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  this  subject  is  really  no  more  than  an  echo  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old.” 

“In  the  day  when  the  human  race  was  undergoing  the 
first  experience  of  its  infancy  the  guiding  hand  and  the 
audible  voice  of  the  Universal  Father  was  made  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  direct  its  faltering  and  wayward  march.” 

“  They  make  the  whole  earth  to  be  of  one  speech.” 

“It  is  the  sufficiency,  rather  than  the  absolute  mechani¬ 
cal  perfection  of  the  provisions  made  by  God  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  purposes  upon  which  we  have  to  rely.” 

“  Does  it  not  seem  that  God  has  consigned  to  us  a  double 
witness  in  the  living  voice  which  proclaims  that  word 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  unalterable  record  which 
provides  for  maintaining  the  harmony  of  that  living  human 
voice  with  the  divine  purpose.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  Bible 
has  either  converted  the  world,  or  saved  Christianity  from 
all  error  and  corruption,  any  more  than  it  has  saved  Chris¬ 
tians  from  all  sin.  But,  of  the  actual  faith  and  love  that 
subsist  in  the  Christian  heart,  despite  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  who  can  doubt  that,  over  and  above  the  cor¬ 
rective  action  of  the  Bible,  there  is  a  vast  portion  due  to  the 
direct  influence,  most  of  all  perhaps  among  English-speak¬ 
ing  peoples,  of  its  words  upon  hearts  and  life  ?  ” 
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Comspontonee 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


A  SUGGESTION  ABOUT  DIVIDING  WORDS. 

To  the  Editor :  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1896. 

Allow  me  to  suggest  that  an  improved  appearance  might 
be  obtained  on  machine-set  papers  which  run  matter  around 
cuts  in  narrow  columns,  if  the  plan  of  dividing  words  on 
syllables  were  dispensed  with.  Only  proofreaders  and 
some  printers  know  when  a  word  is  divided  correctly.  The 
average  reader  does  not  know,  neither  does  he  care,  but  he 
knows  that  a  hyphen  divides  a  word.  It  would  be  better 
than  having  one  line  thin-spaced  and  the  next  with  a  space 
between  each  letter,  as  well  as  saving  time.  H.  W. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  JOB,  COMPOSING  AND  PRESS 
ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor :  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  April  18,  1896. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Novotny  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber  has  caused  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  someone  can  sug¬ 
gest  a  better  arrangement  for  our  plant  in  the  following 
diagram.  The  job,  composing  and  press  rooms  may  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  rooms  that  seem  to  the  best  advantage  : 
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Equipment — 6  col.  quarto  cylinder,  Webster  gasoline  engine,  10  by  IS  job 
press,  23-inch  paper  cutter,  one  stationery  case,  one  table,  lead  and  slug  rack, 
24  by  36  imposing  stone,  2  job  stands,  1  type  cabinet.  Composing  room  : 
Three  double  news  stands,  28  by  80  imposing  stone,  galley  rack.  Job  press 
to  be  run  by  power. 

Press. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS. 

To  the  Editor :  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  29,  1896. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  the  native  of  Donegal  eats 
potatoes  —  skin  and  all  —  so  do  I  digest  your  journal  from 
cover  to  cover.  This  month’s  issue  I  have  enjoyed  ever  so 
much,  not  because  I  had  favorable  mention  therein  (for 
which  I  thank  you  heartily)  but  largely,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  suggestive  in  the  illustrations.  Is  the 
nude  really  elevating  to  our  craft  ? 

While  in  a  critical  mood  will  you  pardon  my  asking 
whether  you  think  “  Quaint  Open  ”  helps  your  pages,  more 
particularly  above  12-point,  as  in  Holyoke  Paper  Cutter 
advertisement  for  instance  ;  and  would  you  pass  that  Potato 
Planter  advertisement. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me  a  fault-finder  ;  the  truth 
is,  the  study  of  your  pages  furnishes  me  a  feast  of  un¬ 
bounded  pleasure.  Alfred  D.  Calvert. 

[Thank  you  for  your  appreciation.  Such  praise  is 
always  gratifying.  With  respect  to  the  nude  in  art,  it  is  a 
question  which  has  been  discussed  by  artists  and  purists 
for  many  years,  and  we  believe  the  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  nudity  is  not  necessarily  suggestive  in  art.  There  has 
not  been  shown  in  these  pages  any  illustration  which  can 


offend  anyone.  Whether  they  are  elevating  or  not  depends 
on  the  individual.  In  regard  to  the  type  faces  and  speci¬ 
mens  shown  in  this  paper,  we  may  say  that  we  prefer  to 
have  definite  criticisms  made  before  we  undertake  any 
defense  of  our  taste  or  judgment.  Such  criticisms  are  most 
welcome,  but  to  be  useful  they  should  be  definite  and  spe¬ 
cific  and  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  improvement. — 
Editor.] 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  SPECIMENS. 

To  the  Editor :  North  Adams,  Mass.,  May  11,  1896. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  the  arrival  of  the  printer’s  best 
friend,  The  Inland  Printer,  every  month,  and  still  greater 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  its  columns.  In  the  May  issue 
the  editorial  entitled  “Healthy  Criticism’’  attracted  my 
attention,  as  undoubtedly  it  did  many  others.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  anyone,  unless  he  is  a  “  crank  ”  or  something  of  the 
sort,  should  object  to  the  appearance,  in  the  columns  of  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  preservative, 
of  specimens  of  composition,  artistic  and  the  reverse, 
designed  to  benefit  the  printer  who  does  not  “  know  it  all,” 
and  is  willing  to  be  benefited  by  the  suggestions  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  For  myself,  I  have  taken  great  interest  in 
the  above-mentioned  specimens,  as  they  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  learned  more  about  tasteful  composi¬ 
tion  from  the  suggestions  and  specimens  in  the  columns  of 
The  Inland  Printer  than  from  any  other  source.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  they  will  be  continued  in  the  future  and  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  past.  Will  H.  Bradley. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  JOB  LETTER  AND  LABELS  FOR 
TYPE  CABINETS. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  18,  1896. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  your  pages  of  late  about 
the  arrangement  of  cases,  etc.,  yet  there  is  one  point  that 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  in  the  way  of  showing 
specimens  of  type  for  the  use  of  the  compositors.  In  many 
offices  a  line  clipped  from  a  circular  or  card  is  stuck  on  the 
case  ;  in  others,  more  advanced,  the  name  of  the  type  is 
printed  to  show  the  face,  or  some  comic  or  sentimental  motto 
is  used  to  display  the  type  to  its  best  advantage.  But  as  a 
labor-saving  device,  and  that  is  what  counts  in  this  machine 
and  devil  driven  age,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
simple  alphabet,  or  as  much  of  it  as  will  come  in  a  line,  to 
show  the  various  faces,  whether  printed  on  a  card  and  hung 
at  the  end  of  the  cabinet  or  stuck  in  labels  on  the  cases. 
To  illustrate  the  advantage  of  this  system,  suppose  a  com¬ 
positor  has  the  line  “  Hajr  and  Feed  Store  ”  to  set  in  a  20-em 
measure  for  a  card,  and  tries  a  line  that  just  comes  in  with¬ 
out  space  in  his  measure.  In  the  printed  alphabet  on  the 
label,  the  specimen  shows  a  line  that  ends  at  R,  we  will 
say  ;  he  throws  his  line  in  and  goes  to  another  case  for  a 
suitable  line,  but  the  specimen  alphabet  on  that  case  ends 
with  Q.  So  he  knows  at  a  glance  that  won’t  come  —  he 
needs  one  that  ends  with  T  or  U.  If  the  labels  are  all  set 
to  the  same  measure,  or,  better  still,  if  the  specimen  alpha¬ 
bets  are  printed  on  a  card  at  the  end  of  the  cabinet,  the 
printer  can  tell  at  a  glance,  by  looking  at  the  last  letter  of 
the  sample  line,  exactly  how  many  letters  more  of  one  face 
will  come  in  a  given  space  than  another.  But  if  different 
words  are  used  on  the  labels  of  the  various  cases,  the  com¬ 
positor  has  to  spell  off  his  word  every  time  and  then  average 
up  two  “  I’s  ”  in  one  line  against  two  or  three  “  W’s”  and 
“M’s”  in  another,  all  of  which  takes  time  and  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  calculation.  In  poster  work,  again,  the 
advantage  is  with  the  alphabetical  system.  Suppose  a  24 
by  36  poster  is  in  hand,  and  the  main  line  is  “bazaar  in 
this  case  the  reglet  will  have  to  cover  the  F  in  the  portion 
of  the  alphabet  used  for  sample  of  the  letter  needed  for  a 
full  line.  After  the  word  has  been  spelled  out  once  and 
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measured  with  the  reglet  the  compositor  won’t  need  to  spell 
it  again,  because  he  knows  his  reglet  has  got  to  reach  as  far 
as  F  and  can  decide  in  an  instant,  whereas  if  a  different 
word  were  employed  each  time  there  would  be  room  left 
for  guessing,  and  try-lines  would  be  set  and  thrown  aside 
because  the  thin  types  in  one  specimen  would  allow  the 
reglet  to  cover  the  necessary  number  of  letters.  It  must 
be  clear  to  anyone  that  if  a  line  is  tried  that  ends  with  M 
and  found  too  fat,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  another  that  did 
not  include  N  or  O  in  the  sample  sheet.  This  system  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  is  not  tried  oftener 
than  it  is,  for  no  printer  that  used  the  system  would  ever  go 
back  to  the  quaint  though  fmtiquated  and  idiotic  system  of 
printing  comic  mottoes  for  his  specimen  sheets. 

There  is  another  little  matter  that  might  be  mentioned, 
with  regard  to  labels  on  cases,  whether  letters  or  numbers. 
It  is  usual  to  put  the  designating  letter  or  numeral  in  a  uni¬ 
form  position  on  every  case  in  the  office.  Now,  it  simplifies 
matters  if  a  line  is  drawn  down  the  first  rack,  say  two 
inches  from  the  end,  and  the  labels  in  that  rack  placed  uni¬ 
formly  to  the  mark,  but  in  the  next  rack  the  letters  should 
be  two  and  one-half  inches  from  the  end,  and  the  next  one 
three  inches,  and  so  forth.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  ; 
if  one  of  the  2-inch  labels  gets  into  the  wrong  rack  the  label 
being  out  of  line  will  be  noticed  as  far  as  the  case  can  be 
seen,  and  at  once  attracts  attention  and  is  of  itself  a  silent 
protest  against  being  misplaced.  It  may  be  said  that  these 
are  very  small  matters,  but  it  is  the  atoms  that  count,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  compositor  has  a  design  in  his  head  and  loses 
it  when  worried  because  he  can’t  find  a  certain  case,  or 
becomes  rattled  trying  to  get  a  line  the  exact  length  he 
needs.  Leon  Ivan. 


PANTRY  SHELF  PAPER  STYLES  IN  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor :  Boston,  Mass.,  May  5,  1896. 

In  the  wholesale  toy  and  notion  store  of  a  friend  I  saw 
recently  some  packages  of  shelf  paper  in  pronounced  colors 
with  big  scalloped  edges.  I  had  supposed  that  the  days 
were  past  in  which  the  country  housewives  bedecked  their 
pantries  and  cupboards  with  such  atrocities;  but  equally 
flaring  and  flagrant  offenses  against  all  taste  are  found  in 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  products  of  the  present-day 
printing  office.  In  any  criticism  of  work  it  is  fair  to  divide 
those  responsible  into  two  classes :  those  who  are  doing  as 
well  as  they  know,  with  such  material  and  opportunities  as 
they  have  ;  and  those  who,  in  conspicuous  positions,  with 
the  best  of  opportunities,  deliberately  proclaim  their  lack 
of  taste. 

,  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  antique  effects  in  print¬ 
ing,  comprising  good  heavy-face  types  in  contrasting  colors 
and  papers  of  rich  texture,  are  found  in  the  circulars  and 
catalogues  of  prominent  art  galleries.  The  same  taste 
which  accepts  and  hangs  the  pictures  and  arranges  details 
would  naturally  be  supposed  to  extend  to  the  catalogue 
which  is  placed  before  every  visitor.  A  few  years  ago  the 
dry  goods  firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company  added  a  gal¬ 
lery  to  their  art  department.  Some  notable  exhibitions 
have  been  held,  and  in  the  latest  exhibition  pictures  by 
many  of  the  best  New  England  artists  were  hung.  The 
exhibition  attracted  much  attention  and  was  viewed  by  a 
great  many  visitors. 

Naturally,  everyone  who  was  interested  at  all  needed  a 
catalogue  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  artists  and  other 
details.  The  price  of  the  catalogue  was  25  cents.  It  was  a 
considerable  volume.  With  so  rich  a  showing  of  pictures, 
one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  catalogue  attract¬ 
ive  miniatures,  provided  any  illustrations  were  used.  On 
the  contrary,  the  catalogue  seems  best  described  by  the 
heading  of  this  criticism.  The  display  of  the  text  had  a 
decided  newspaper  cast  to  it,  with  most  commonplace  type 


and  regulation  dashes  and  brass  rules.  The  illustrations 
were  from  line  drawings,  which  suffered  largely  in  engrav¬ 
ing  and  printing.  In  the  points  already  mentioned  the 
catalogue  showed  simply  poor  work. 

Some  of  the  best  covers  which  are  used  on  catalogues  in 
similar  work  are  of  heavy  antique  paper  with  the  natural 
deckle  edge.  The  promoters  of  this  exhibition,  of  course, 
were  not  oblivious  to  these  styles,  and  therefore  used  a  good 
enough  paper,  but,  perhaps  as  economy,  or  for  want  of 
effort  in  securing  the  right  paper,  gave  a  decided  disflavor 
to  the  whole  in  crimping  or  scalloping  the  edges  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  deckle  edge.  One  cannot  overlook  the  shoddiness 
of  it.  It  is  but  a  single  instance  among  many  in  which  this 
same  thing  is  done.  Following  the  excellent  styles  set  by 
some  of  the  recent  typefoundry  productions,  antique  effects 
are  being  used  in  general  advertising,  such  as  hotel  and 
railroad  circulars.  One  prominent  railroad  has  recently 
issued  a  large  number  of  circulars  on  good  paper  and  with 
fairly  good  type  display,  but  with  the  same  scalloped  edges. 
This  printing  is  not  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  that  first 
cited  in  that  it  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  fine  arts. 
When  one  sees  such  absurd  work  from  such  conspicuous 
sources,  there  is  no  occasion  for  wonderment  at  the  common¬ 
place  in  commercial  work.  Henry  Lewis  Johnson. 


APPRENTICES  IN  THE  PRINTING  TRADE  AND  THEIR 
EDUCATION.. 

To  the  Editor :  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  6,  1896. 

In  looking  over  the  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer  for 
this  year  I  note  that  in  the  January  number  two  correspond¬ 
ents  discuss  the  apprentice  question  and  criticise  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  affairs,  seeming  to  divide  the  responsibility  for 
it  about  equally  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice. 
Mr.  Wintemberg  thinks  the  remedy  lies  in  judicious  state 
laws,  but  state  laws  would  hardly  answer  the  purpose  while 
the  apprentice  could  evade  them  by  moving  into  another 
state.  Many  employers,  too,  think  that  a  boy  is  not  worth 
keeping  who  has  to  be  kept  byr  force. 

Mr.  Rickey  deplores  the  scarcity  of  the  all-round  man  ; 
but  isn’t  the  reason  to  be  found  in  the  belief,  perhaps  the 
fact,  that  the  specialist  has  more  congenial  —  and  therefore 
easier — work,  with  more  glory  and  as  much  money  ?  He 
says  the  apprentice  should  be  taught  to  take  as  much  pride 
in  his  trade  as  the  doctor  or  lawyer  does  in  his  profession  ; 
that  it  requires  as  much  hard  study  to  become  a  first-class 
printer  as  it  does  to  become  a  good  lawyer.  That  may  be 
true  enough,  but  the  comparison  ends  right  there.  The  law¬ 
yer  is  working  for  himself,  and  his  money  value  increases 
with  his  age  and  he  can  look  forward  to  supporting  himself 
in  his  old  age  on  the  profits  of  his  work.  The  apprentice 
who  becomes  a  first-class  printer  can  command  a  salary 
ranging  from  $2  to  $4  a  day,  regulated  by  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  city  where  he  happens  to  live,  except  during  the 
periodical  attacks  of  hard  times,  and  what  he  has  to  look 
forward  to  is  the  hope  that  he  can  make  a  professional  man 
out  of  his  son,  so  that  the  son  can  support  both.  A  man’s 
pride  in  his  profession  is  apt  to  be  governed  by  the  financial 
appreciation  thereof.  It  might  be  a  grand  thing  for  the 
printing  business  if  the  apprentices  were  compelled  to  work 
a  couple  of  years  for  the  instruction  received,  but  the  returns 
will  have  to  exceed  $15  a  week  before  many  fathers  will 
allow  their  boys  to  do  so. 

Another  thing:  What  proportion  of  the  printing  offices 
have  the  facilities  or  do  a  range  of  work  wide  enough  to 
make  first-class,  all-round,  artistic  printers  of  their  appren¬ 
tices  ?  Isn’t  the  alleged  scarcity  of  all-round  men  caused  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  employers  are  specialists  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  ?  Even  the  offices  which  handle  everything  are 
divided  into  departments  till  they  seem  like  a  combination 
of  specialists  under  one  management,  and  the  man  or  boy 
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who  shows  an  aptitude  in  one  department  is  apt  to  be  kept 
there,  because,  as  a  foreman  told  me  the  other  day:  “Job 
printing  is  a  big  thing,  and  the  man  who  says  he  knows  it 
all  is  looked  on  with  suspicion.  If  he  does  know  it  all,  he  is 
worth  more  than  he  will  ever  get  as  wages,  and  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  looking  for  a  job.”  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
really  want  to  broaden  the  range  of  knowledge  of  both 
journeymen  and  apprentices,  it  must  be  done  through  the 
technical  club.  Reading  the  trade  papers  is  good,  but  read¬ 
ing  without  discussion  loses  half  its  value.  It  doesn’t  stick. 

Hugh  Wallace. 


THE  CRITIC  CRITICISED. 

To  the  Editor :  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  15,  1896. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  appears 
a  reply  to  my  invoice  of  an  “up-to-date”  office,  which 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  your  valuable  journal. 
Mr.  “Critic”  makes  light  of  a  few  articles  I  mentioned  in 
my  list  and  wonders  how  I  would  justify  the  type  above 
12-point,  as  no  spaces  or  quads  were  mentioned.  He  was 
then  “rash”  enough  to  talk  of  some  things  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  intrude  too  freely  upon  your  valuable 
space,  but  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  answer  the  many  personal 
inquiries  I  have  received  in  regard  to  my  previously  pub¬ 
lished  list,  also  to  reply  to  Mr.  “Critic’s”  silly  insinuations 
with  the  hope  of  lighting  the  way  for  some  deserving  pros¬ 
pective  employing  printer.  In  the  first  place,  my  original 
list  read:  “Spaces  and  quads  for  all  job  fonts,”  and  in 
copying  the  list  for  publication  this  line  was  inadvertently 
omitted.  So  much  explained.  Now,  were  Mr.  “Critic” 
contemplating  purchasing  an  outfit  for  a  small  town,  where 
electrotypers  and  typefoundries  are  unknown,  would  he 
advise  the  purchase  of  the  outfit  listed  by  him  ?  (and  there 
are  first-class  offices  in  those  towns,  too).  In  this  day  of 
keen  competition  and  scarcity  of  money  it  behooves  a  pur¬ 
chaser  of  printing  material  to  get  all  he  can  for  the  money, 
and  in  purchasing  an  outfit  better  terms -and  larger  dis¬ 
counts  can  be  obtained  if  all  the  material  comes  from  the 
same  house  and  at  the  same  time  (other  type  faces  can  be 
added  as  the  business  demands  and  from  any  reputable 
house). 

Having  carefully  compiled  lists  from  several  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  foundries,  I  selected  the  one  mentioned  in  my 
estimate  because  more  up-to-date  material  can  be  purchased 
from  them,  for  the  same  money,  than  of  any  other  ;  their 
type  is  “superior”  to  that  of  most  foundries  and  does 
not  require  “cardboard  justification.”  Now  as  to  Mr. 
“  Critic.”  “  I  see  ”  he  would  throw  out  “  an  ink  cabinet  for 
twelve  rollers,”  I  presume  he  would  only  have  one  set,  and 
when  once  on  the  press  there  they  would  stay  until  worn 
out ;  he  would  keep  his  ink  in  a  cigar  box  ;  his  waste  or 
rags  in  a  crock  ;  his  glue  can  and  brush  on  the  table  ;  his 
ink  plate  and  brayer  under  a  stone  ;  his  rollers  (if  per¬ 
chance  he  had  an  extra  set)  standing  in  a  corner.  Strip 
furniture  and  reglet  he  would  also  ignore  and  lock  up  his 
Hempel  quoins  against  his  labor-saving  wood  or  metal  fur¬ 
niture.  Strip  leads,  slugs,  rules  and  lead  cutter  would  meet 
the  same  fate  and  he  would  use  his  labor-saving  material 
to  make  a  curve  line  for  some  eccentric  (in  Mr.  “Critic’s” 
mind)  customer,  and  pay  the  typefoundry  9  cents  per  pound 
to  cut  his  book  leads.  The  saw  and  miter  box  he  would 
discard  and  “chase  the  lad”  to  the  electrotyper  with  a  cut 
to  be  mitered  (while  he  could  do  the  job  in  ten  minutes  him¬ 
self  and  save  a  quarter).  Had  he  occasion  to  use  it  he  would 
send  his  boiler  plate  to  a  carpenter  shop,  “and  last  but  by 
no  means  least,”  prohibit  the  use  of  the  “antediluvian” 
shooting  stick  —  say,  Mr.  “  Critic,”  did  you  ever  try  locking 
up  a  large  railroad  folder  or  book  form  with  a  key  ?  Is  Mr. 
“Critic”  a  printer  (?)  who  would  shave  leads  to  suit  each 
job  ?  as  even  with  a  lead  cutter  no  first-class  printer  would 


be  guilty  of  such  a  deed.  Mr.  “Critic”  would  have  “a 
border  case”  and  use  his  tweezers  to  pick  type  from  the  top 
“cracks,”  misnamed  boxes;  he  would  have  a  “ gallon-size 
benzine  can”  in  the  office,  contrarj’  to  the  benzine  clause  on 
his  insurance  policy  (if  he  has  one).  What  would  he  do  with 
“three  pounds  14-point  spaces  and  quads  ”  with  no  type  to 
match  ?  His  “one  pound  60-point  spaces  and  quads  ”  would 
be  inadequate  for  much  use.  Hoping  these  few  tips  will  be 
rightfully  applied  and  profitable  to  many,  I  append  a  revised 
list  for  a  person  with  an  established  trade,  good  credit  and 
$750  in  cash  to  invest  in  printing  material  only ,  my  former  list 
being  intended  for  a  man  with  only  $750  to  start  in  business 
with.  The  following  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $750  cash: 

1  10  by  15  secondhand  C.  &  P.  Gordon. 

1  7  by  11  “  “  “ 

Steam  fixtures  for  both. 

1  2212-inch  Advance  paper  cutter. 

3  20-case,  galley  top,  full  cabinets. 

1  job  stand  for  12  two-third  and  12  full  cases. 

7  pair  news  cases,  full. 

12  California  job  cases. 

12  two-third  italic  cases. 

2  lead  and  slug  cases. 

1  space  and  quad  case. 

1  labor-saving  rule  case  (Harris,  complete). 

1  “  metal  furniture  case. 

1  No.  2  ink  cabinet,  ten  %-pound  tubes  job  ink,  assorted. 

1  Pool’s  benzine  can  (quart). 

1  8-inch  bellows. 

6  Buckeye  sticks;  3  6-inch,  1  each  8,  12  and  18  inch. 

1  single  case  labor-saving  cherry  furniture. 

2  double-column  all-brass  galleys. 

2  10  by  16  all-brass  job  galleys;  1  8 %  by  13. 

2  imposing  stones  and  tables,  2+  by  36  and  26  by  76. 

Strip  furniture  and  reglet,  $5. 

50  pounds  labor-saving  metal  furniture. 


50  “ 

“  2-point  leads. 

50  “ 

“  6  “  slugs. 

50  “ 

strip  2-point  leads. 

50  “ 

“  6  “  slugs. 

25  “ 

“  3  “  leads. 

1  Little  Giant  lead  and  rule  cutter  (graduated  to  picas). 

Mallet,  planer,  proof  planer,  saw  and  miter  box,  shooting  stick,  three 
dozen  Hempel  quoins  and  key. 

50  pounds  6-point  Elzevir  Old  Style. 

100  “  8  “  “  “  “ 

100  “  10  “  “  “  “ 

50  “  12  “  “  “  “ 

25  “  18  “  “  “ 

1  font  Elzevir  Old  Style,  24-point. 

8  “  Heyer,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48  point. 

4  fonts  Antique  Condensed,  6,  8,  10,  12  point. 

7  “  Inclined  Gothic,  No.  4,  5,  6,  7  (6-point);  8,  10,.  12  point. 

13  “  Lining  “  No.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19  (6-point);  8,  10,  12,  18,  24, 
30,  36,  48  point. 

6  fonts  Gothic  No.  9,  12,  18,  24,  36  point. 

3  “  Condensed  Gothic  No.  6,  12,  18,  24  point. 

10  “  Canton,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  30,  36,  48,  60  point. 

7  “  Broad,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  36  point.  » 

9  “  Elzevir  Title,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24,  36,  48,  60  point. 

6  “  Tudor,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24  point. 

5  “  Era,  6,  8,  10,  12,  18  point. 

5  “  Fair,  8,  10,  12,  18,  24  point. 

4  “  Spencer,  6,  8,  12,  18  point. 

3  “  Plate  Script,  14,  18,  24  point. 

1  font  art  ornaments;  1  font  gem  ornaments,  No.  1;  2  fonts  art 
strokes,  Nos.  1  and  2  ;  1  font  embellishers. 

5  feet  3-point  border,  No.  123. 

5  feet  each,  6-point  border,  Nos.  58,  143,  149,  146,  312. 


5  “ 

“  12  “  “ 

Nos. 

180, 

183,  186,  415,  413. 

5  “ 

“  18  “  “ 

No.  156. 

3  “ 

“  24  “ 

Nos. 

214, 

227. 

10  “ 

“  strip  rule,  Nos. 

198,  222,  225. 

4  pounds  each  labor-saving  rule,  Nos.  215,  295. 

Spaces  and  quads  for  all  job  fonts. 

The  type  mentioned  by  Mr.  “  Critic,”  from  the  Inland 
and  Crescent  foundries,  I  know  nothing  about,  by  practical 
experience,  but  from  what  I  have  read  of  it  I  judge  it  may 
be  all  right ;  “  but  there  are  others.”  Trusting  this  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  interested  inquirers,  I 
may,  at  some  future  time,  say  a  few  words  on  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  labor-saving  material  and  devices. 

Ed  E.  Wilson. 
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THREE=COLOR  PROCESS  PRINTING  FROM  THE 
STANDPOINT  OF  AN  INKMAKER. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1896. 

To  the  inkmaker  who  must  be  able  to  furnish  printing- 
ink  for  every  system  of  the  art,  every  new  process  is  a  field 
for  study.  If  he  has  theories  of  his  own,  he  has  opportu¬ 
nities  to  have  them  practically  tested.  His  knowledg-e  of  and 
experience  with  colors  enables  him  often  to  give  valuable 


“The  Chicken  Fancier. ” 

Chicago  Record's  want  ad.  illustrations,  drawn  by  Fred  Richardson. 


aid  to  the  practical  printer.  My  experience  to  some  may 
not  be  new,  but  if  it  only  strengthens  these  in  their  ideas, 
their  publication  may  prove  beneficial. 

The  great  art  of  printing  nowadays  consists  in  doing 
certain  work  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  means  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  materials.  Thirty  years  ago  reproductions 
of  paintings  by  the  greatest  master  were  made  by  lithog¬ 
raphy,  so  perfect,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  chromo 
from  the  original.  But  it  required  twenty-four  designs  on 
twenty-four  stones,  and  in  some  cases  thirty  impressions 
from  these  twenty-four  stones.  Fine  lithowork  is  now  done 
with  from  four  to  six  impressions. 

The  invention  of  the  photo-half-tone  process  has  caused 
the  revolution  in  the  art  of  printing  now  going  on.  C.  B. 
Woodward’s  chemigraph  and  farbograph,  and  the  three- 
color  photo-half-tone,  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Vogel  in 
Berlin,  are  results  of  the  photo-half-tone.  Some  good  work 
has  been  done  in  three  colors,  but  the  production  and  manip¬ 
ulation  of  the  plates  has  proven  very  expensive,  involving 
much  loss  of  time,  which  is  money. 

I  have  for  some  years  held  that  the  three  colors,  yellow, 
red  and  blue,  should  be  supplemented  by  a  key  plate,  print¬ 
ing  a  fourth  color.  This  fourth  color  should  be  a  neutral 
gray,  containing  neither  black  nor  white,  but  composed  of 
yellow,  red  and  blue,  which  mixed  in  certain  proportions 
give  gray. 

I  furthermore  claim  the  idea  that  there  are  no  certain 
three  colors  which  are  correct  for  every  set  of  plates,  but 
each  of  the  three  colors  should  be  a  mixture  of  various 


colors,  and  in  accordance  with  the  set  of  plates  which  are  to 
be  printed.  In  other  words,  the  inkmaker  ought  to  get  the 
plates  and  produce  correct  inks  for  them,  and  not  only  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  plates,  but  correct  for  the  press  and  paper  to  be 
used. 

When  therefore  Mr.  Seidenberg,  of  the  firm  of  Straeffer 
&  Seidenberg,  called  on  me  desiring  yellow,  blue  and  red 
ink  for  making  proofs  of  plates  made  by  a  new  process  of 
his  own,  I  gave  him  our  highest  grades,  such  as  we  usually 
furnish  for  the  finest  half-tone  plates.  When  he  exhibited 
the  proofs  to  me  I  was  astonished,  and  said,  “This  does  not 
look  like  an  oil  painting,  it  looks  more  like  a  water  color  !  ” 
“But  the  original  is  a  water  color,”  said  Mr.  Seidenberg. 
“  If  this  is  the  case,”  I  said,  “  I  must  admit  your  plates  are 
good,  but  you  should  have  used  gray  for  the  fourth  plate 
instead  of  black.” 

It  was  then  arranged  that  we  print  these  plates  for  The 
Inland  Printer.  No  great  skill  was  requisite.  The  inks 
used  were  light  chrome  yellow,  permanent  light  red,  blue 
and  yellow  mixed,  gray,  mixed  from  blue,  red  and  yellow, 
each  of  them  listing  at  about  a  dollar  a  pound. 

The  original  may  not  be  a  work  of  great  merit.  Our 
reproduction  of  it,  however,  is  an  absolute  and  exact  copy. 
It  is  therefore  a  success,  and  proves  that  the  plates  and  the 
inks  used  for  these  plates  are  correct. 

Sigmund  Ullman. 

THE  SOCIALISTIC  ELEMENT  IN  TRADES  UNIONISM. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  10,  1896. 

The  editorial  on  “  The  Socialistic  Element  in  Trades 
Unionism  ”  in  the  May  number  of  The  Inland  Printer 
touched  on  a  timely  and  interesting  theme,  but  so  briefly  as 
to  leave  much  unsaid,  though  worth  saying. 

The  period  which  has  seen  the  development  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  trades  union  began  with  efforts  of  inventive  genius  to 
overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature  —  with  a  struggle  to 
make  subsistence  keep  pace  with  population.  To  what  a 
superlative  degree  discovery  and  invention  have  triumphed, 
the  present  time,  in  which  the  effective  labor  of  one  man  has 
been  so  reinforced  by  labor-saving  appliances  as  to  enable 
him  to  produce  as  much  on  an  average  as  eleven  men  could 
have  done  fifty  years  ago,  bears  abundant  witness. 

Material  progress  of  the  most  surprising  kind  has  re¬ 
sulted  ;  but  with  all  advancement  in  science  and  art  and 
improved  industrial  methods  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
and  human  contentment  has  not  increased.  Greater  pro¬ 
ductive  ability  has  not  lightened  the  toil  of  the  worker 
except  in  an  infinitesimal  degree.  On  the  contrary,  the 
advent  of  labor-saving  devices  in  almost  all  occupations  has 
so  curtailed  opportunities  for  employment  that  laborers, 
forced  into  involuntary  idleness,  and  in  a  desperate  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  employment  at  any  price,  competing  against 
each  other  and  lowering  wages,  are  much  worse  off  than 
before. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  advent  of  the  trades  union 
became  an  almost  inevitable  event.  But  in  this  land  of  free¬ 
dom  and  free  men  this  would  scarcely  have  been  possible 
except  for  the  stealthy,  insidious  appropriation  by  private 
individuals  and  corporations  of  the  natural  sources  of  sub¬ 
sistence —  the  lands,  the  mines,  oil  wells,  etc.,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  but  surely  shut  off  labor  from  a  possible  outlet  in  the 
only  direction  which  could  have  afforded  relief  from  the  evil 
conditions  produced  by  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  so 
labor,  excluded  from  self-employment,  and  but  partially 
employed  at  falling  wages,  had  no  other  recourse,  because 
knowing  no  other  remedy  than  to  band  together  for  com¬ 
mon  protection  in  the  trades  union. 

Therefore  the  trades  union  is  here  apparently  to  stay. 
In  itself  it  is  socialistic.  The  essence  of  socialism  is  in  the 
subordination  of  individual  will  and  effort  to  the  ideas  and 
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dictates  of  the  majority ;  and  in  this  respect  the  trades 
union  is  a  development  of  socialism.  Its  present  status 
reminds  one  forcibly  of  the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages  with 
their  rules  of  admission  to  the  “  art  and  mystery”  of  each 
particular  craft,  their  regulation  of  prices  and  wages,  and 
particularly  their  jealous  exclusion  of  all  outside  the  guild 
from  participation  in  their  particular  line  of  production. 
Even  the  quasi  recognition  of  unionism  by  the  law  resembles 
in  some  degree  the  standing  of  the  guilds  under  their  char¬ 
ters,  while  its  wonderful  growth  leads  to  the  belief  that  full 
recognition  will  follow  just  so  soon  as  the  power  of  the 
union  can  be  felt  in  politics. 

Will  this  be  of  advantage  to  humanity  ?  I  do  not  believe 
so,  for  the  union  creates  no  opportunity  for  labor,  but  merely 
grabs  and  exploits  existing  opportunities  for  the  benefit 
only  of  those  within  its  own  ranks.  But  unionism  is  not 
to  be  feared.  Like  the  guilds,  the  unions  will  endeavor  to 
monopolize  production.  Like  the  guilds,  the  selfish  principle 
underlying  their  methods  will  operate  for  their  ultimate  ex¬ 
tinction.  The  union,  as  a  close  corporation,  will  cease  to 
exist  when  the  conscience  of  the  people  awakens  to  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  conditions  which  have  called  it  into  existence. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  belittle  the  great  services  to 
labor  and  to  humanity  performed  by  the  trades  unions;  on 
the  contrary,  he  willingly  admits  that  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions  the  union  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  labor 
from  the  oppression  of  combined  capital.  What  he  desires 
to  point  out  is  that  there  is  no  real  antagonism  between 
capital  and  labor,  except  such  as  is  due  to  monopolization  of 
the  opportunities,  and  an  imperfect  understanding  of  that 
circumstance  ;  but  that  there  is  a  real  antagonism  between 
monopoly  on  the  one  hand  and  capital  and  labor  on  the 
other,  for  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  when  business  is 
bad,  prices  and  profits  falling,  work  and  wages  insecure, 
the  revenues  of  the  monopolist  have  reached  high-water 
mark.  Under  such  circumstances  capital  and  labor  are 
accustomed  to  fly  at  each  other’s  throats,  contending  for 
possession  of  the  little  pittance  left  after  the  landowner’s 
demands  have  been  satisfied.  How  much  more  sensible  were 
they  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy  —  “the  robber  who 
takes  all  that  is  left  ”? 

The  lesson  individual  employers  and  laborers  have  to 
learn  is,  that  in  respect  to  the  opportunities,  their  rights 
and  interests  are  identical  and  equal.  When  the  teaching 
has  been  sufficiently  brought  home  to  them  —  and  it  is  being 
discussed  by  earnest  men  and  women  in  all  lands  and  in  all 
ranks  of  life  —  the  day  will  come  when  to  be  a  capitalist  or 
a  laborer  will  imply  no  difference  in  social  standing,  in 
potential  wealth  or  personal  freedom,  for  with  nature’s 
storehouse  free  and  open  to  everyone,  the  sun  of  plutocracy 
and  monopoly  will  have  set  forever,  and  a  day  of  universal 
liberty  and  brotherhood,  in  which  the  only  desirable  and 
possible  union  will  be  a  union  of  love  and  peace,  will  have 
dawned  on  earth.  George  Sutherland. 


A  PRESSMAN’S  VIEWS  ON  THE  PRINTER 
LAUREATESHIP. 

To  the  Editor :  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  7,  1896. 

My  Inland  Printer  came  to  me  yesterday,  and  the  first 
thing  that  caught  my  eye  and  attention  when  I  opened  it  was 
the  novel  idea  proposed  by  the  Campbell  Printing  Press 
Company,  to  find  out  if  possible  who  is  and  where  is  the 
man  in  America  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of  being  Printer 
Laureate  of  the  present  day. 

While  the  proposition  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  do  this  enterprising  firm  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
the  way  of  an  advertisement,  still  would  it  not  have  been 
better  and  more  interesting  not  to  have  barred  from  voting 
in  the  contest  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  print  shops 
of  America  (the  employes)  ?  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 


that  the  employes  are  better  able  to  pass  judgment  upon  this 
question  than  the  employers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
do  take,  and  have  more  time  to  read,  all  the  trade  journals 
and  other  matter  bearing  upon  the  printing  industry  than 
the  employers. 

Where  do  we  get  the  intelligence  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  printing  world,  if  we  do  not  read  and  study  the  printing 
trades  journals,  circulars,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  etc.,  which 
are  distributed  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  from  ocean  to 
ocean  ? 

Then,  finally,  when  the  contest  is  over  and  the  wreath  of 
laurel  is  placed  upon  the  head  where  it  truly  belongs,  would 
not  that  man  who  wears  it  appreciate  and  cherish  it  a  great 
deal  more  if  he  knew  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
employes  in  the  print  shops,  as  well  as  by  the  owners  of 
printeries  in  America? 

Although  I  am  barred  from  casting  a  vote  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  hope  that  I  will  not  be  refused  the  privilege  of  making 
a  prediction  to  The  Inland  Printer  as  to  whom  I  believe 
will  be  the  honored  man  — to  whom,  in  my  opinion,  belongs 
the  honor  of  Printer  Laureate  of  America  today  ;  that  man  is 
Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  of  the  DeVinne  Press  of  New  York. 

C.  D.  Wilson. 


THE  AUGUST  “SCRIBNER”  POSTER. 

The  publishers  of  Scribner's  Magazine  have  received  the 
drawing  for  the  August  poster,  by  Will  H.  Low,  the  first 
design  for  a  poster  ever  made  by  that  artist.  It  is  to  be 
lithographed  in  nine  colors  and  gold,  and  will  be  an  elabo¬ 
rate  and  expensive  production.  In  addition  to  issuing  this 
as  a  poster,  it  is  to  be  lithographed  in  twelve  colors  as  the 
cover  for  the  August  Scribner — the  “Fiction  Number.” 


This  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  usual  custom  of  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  desire  to  present 
art  work  of  the  highest  grade  to  the  readers  of  that  publica¬ 
tion  will  hereafter  not  be  confined  to  the  inside  pages  of  the 
magazine  alone.  Of  the  design  nothing  but  praise  can  be 
said.  The  enterprise  of  the  publishers  in  going  to  such 
expense  on  this  work  is  certainly  commendable. 


Half-tone  by 

Grand  Rapids  Engraving  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
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IRWIN  MOORHEAD. 

*  MONG  the  illustrations  in  this  number  of  The  Inland 
ZA  Printer  we  have  pleasure  in  calling-  attention  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Irwin  Moorhead,  the  water-color  sketch 
in  four  colors  being  a  good  example  of  his  style.  In  draw¬ 
ing  figures  of  women  he  is  the 
possessor  of  much  grace  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  on  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  talent  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  much  deserved  reputation. 
Mr.  Moorhead  began  his  study 
of  art  in  the  art  department  of 
Matthews,  Northrup  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Buffalo,  about  ten  years 
ago.  He  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  designs  and  draw¬ 
ings  for  advertising  purposes, 
but  latterly  his  attention  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  other  phases  of  his  art, 
and  in  the  leading  periodicals  his  illustrations  are  finding 
place  and  favor.  Mr.  Moorhead  is  at  present  head  of  the 
art  department  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist ,  of  New  York. 


PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

More  About  Gummed  Paper  Printing. — E.  F.,  of  Far¬ 
rington,  Connecticut,  and  D.  E.  S.,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  kindly 
add  their  experience  to  others  in  the  last  two  numbers  of 
this  journal  relative  to  feeding  and  printing  on  gummed 
paper.  The  first  tells  us  that  he  “  sprinkles  water  around 
the  press  while  working,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  feeding 
the  sheets.”  The  other  correspondent  writes  :  “I  handle  a 
great  deal  of  gummed  paper  in  the  shape  of  printed  labels, 
and  have  not  the  slightest  trouble  with  it.  Gummed  paper 
will  be  inclined  to  curl  if  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere.  If 
the  floor  around  the  press  be  kept  wet  (I  don’t  mean  just 
damp  or  moist)  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  than  when 
using  flat-cap  paper. 

Has  Trouble  Because  His  Rollers  Won’t  Ink  the 
Form. —  C.  P.  W.,  of  Wellington,  Ohio,  has  sent  us  a  small 
four-page  semi-monthly,  size  of  the  sheet  12  by  9l/>  inches 
(evidently  worked  two  pages  at  a  time),  which  shows  a  deli¬ 
cate  covering  of  ink  across  the  center  of  the  right-hand 


page,  as  if  the  ink  would  not  “take”  on  the  face  of  the 
type.  This  defect  is  also  slightly  apparent  on  the  page  next 
to  this.  Concerning  this  trouble  the  correspondent  says : 
“For  several  weeks  past  I  have  been  having  trouble,  when 
printing,  by  the  type  not  taking  the  ink  ;  and  so  far  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  remedy.  I  have  used  all  kinds,  and 
a  different  number  of  colors  of  ink,  but  all  of  them  have 
some  time  or  other  bothered  me  in  this  way.  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  trouble  can  be  with  the  rollers?  The  rollers 
that  I  am  using  were  bought  last  August,  and  seem  to  be 
soft  enough.”  Answer. —  The  sole  cause  for  the  ink  not 
taking  on  the  face  of  the  form  lies  with  the  condition  of 
your  rollers ;  because  they  are  not  round  on  the  face. 
Probably  the  roll¬ 
ers  were  all  right 
when  you  received 
them;  but  you 
may  have  allowed 
one  end  of  one  or 
more  of  the  rollers 
to  rest  on  the  form 
when  the  press 
was  not  running, 
or  against  some  ob- 
struction  or  flat 
surface  when  they 
were  out  of  the 
press.  If  so,  that 
would  be  sufficient 
to  flatten  (even 
slightly)  the  circle 
of  the  composition,  caus¬ 
ing  one  end  to  be  lower 
in  spots  than  where  it  had 
not  rested  on  any  foreign 
substance.  Then,  again, 
the  composition  may  have 
shrunk  more  on  the  de¬ 
fective  end  than  on  the 
perfectly  round  one ;  in 
which  case  if  you  will 
change  the  roller  bearers 
on  your  jobber  to  the 
small  size  for  the  defect¬ 
ive  end,  you  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  inking  the  form. 

If  you  cannot  do  this,  then 
your  rollers  are  untrue  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  new  set.  To 
change  the  ends  of  some 
of  the  rollers  from  right 
to  left  will  sometimes  af¬ 
ford  relief  temporarily. 

New  rollers,  however,  are  considered  the  correct  remedy. 

Slurring  on  a  Newspaper. —  A.  &  S.,  of  Redwood  Falls, 
Minnesota,  write :  “  We  inclose  you  two  sheets  of  our  paper, 
printed  on  a  six-column  quarto  country  press,  which  shows 
bad  blurs  on  fifth  page.  It  has  done  so  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  trouble.  At  one  time 
we  supposed  that  the  running  of  plates  on  the  page  printed 
on  the  opposite  form  affected  the  tympan  ;  then  we  ran  that 
page  from  type  exclusively,  but  it  improved  not.  The  fifth 
page  has  been  our  local  paragraph  page.  We  supposed 
then  that  a  solid  page  of  bourgeois  might  cause  the  blur¬ 
ring;  so  this  week  we  transposed  the  fourth  and  fifth  pages, 
i.  e.,  the  editorial  and  local  pages,  but,  as  you  may  observe, 
the  fifth  or  editorial  page  is  just  as  bad  as  ever.  Our  tym¬ 
pan  now  consists  of  hard  rubber  blanket  next  to  iron  C3'lin- 
der  ;  then  six  sheets  of  print  paper,  up  to  recently  being 
placed  by  a  single  sheet  of  manila.  Over  this  is  the  sheet 
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of  muslin,  and  then  the  customary  sheet  of  manila  tympan 
paper.  The  trouble  has  been  going-  on  for  over  a  year,  and 
we  have  finally  decided  to  apply  to  you  for  relief.”  An¬ 
swer. —  The  sheets  of  your  paper  display  carefulness  in  the 
mechanical  get  up,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  slurring  on  the 
fifth  page,  could  hardly  be  found  fault  with.  The  tympan 
employed  is  all  right,  therefore  we  must  look  for  the  fault 
elsewhere,  and,  to  be  brief,  we  believe  it  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  If  you  will  examine  the 
bottom  of  the  fifth  page  you  will  notice  that  it  has  a  heavy 
sti'eafc  of  over  an  inch  in  depth,  running  the  entire  length  ; 
this  streak  you  will  doubtless  find  continued  on  the  parallel 
page  to  it.  This  streak  and  the  lightness  of  the  impression 
on  the  ends  of  the  opposite  pages  suggest  that  the  cylinder 
is  not  adjusted  uniformly — end  for  end  —  with  the  type 
forms.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  cylinder  will  “  sag” 
more  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  speed  of  the  press. 
Take  off  a  little  of  the  impression  on  the  heavy  end,  and  set 


both  of  the  bearers  on  the  bed  of  the  press  so  that  they  will 
be  perfectly  even  with  the  form.  (2)  Should  this  treatment 
not  prove  satisfactory,  then  change  the  location  of  the  feed 
gauge ,  or  the  sheet  grippers  on  the  cylinder  ;  also  the  steel 
bands,  as  well  as  regulate  the  tension  of  these  to  a  tighter 
pressure  where  the  slur  occurs.  (3)  Set  all  your  composi¬ 
tion  rollers  in  such  a  way  that  an  even  touch  and  pressure 
may  be  received.  If  these  suggestions  are  honestly  followed 
out  we  believe  the  slurring  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  impression  screws  are  properly  secured  top 
and  bottom. 

Printing  on  Thin  (Parchment)  Paper  for  Wrapping 
Up  Butter  Packages. — R.  D.  R.  &  Co.,  of  Sussex,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada,  write:  “We  have  printed  several 
orders  of  butter  paper  (parchment)  used  in  wrapping  around 
small  packages  of  butter,  and  several  of  them  have  been 
returned  to  us,  owing  to  the  ink  apparently  working  through 
the  paper  and  spoiling  the  contents.  Kindly  advise  us  as 
to  what  the  trouble  is  and  what  the 
remedy  might  be.  A  good  quality  of 
black  ink  was  used  in  all  instances. 
Is  it  the  ink  ?  ”  Another  correspond¬ 
ent,  C.  H.  P.,_of  Clay  Center.,  Ne¬ 
braska,  has  experienced  the  same 
trouble.  He  has  sent  us  two  printed 
sheets  of  the  same  kind  of  paper  as 
is  alluded  to  by  the  one  above,  re¬ 
garding  which  he  says:  “You  will 
find  a  sheet  of  paper  used  in  wrap¬ 
ping  butter  with  ‘  Standard  Cream¬ 
ery  ’  printed  on  it.  In  using  this 
kind  of  paper  and  for  the  purpose 
intended,  the  party  is  obliged  to  soak 
the  paper  in  clean  water  to  keep  the 
butter  from  adhering  to  it.  I  also  in¬ 
close  another  sheet  printed  ‘  Stein 
Creamery  ’  which,  after  soaking,  the 
ink  can  be  rubbed  off  very  easily. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  ‘  Stand¬ 
ard  Creamery  ’  sheet.  What  kind  of 
ink  or  what  can  I  put  in  ink  to  make 
it  adhere  and  not  come  off  on  the 
butter  ?  ”  Answer. — The  whole  trou¬ 
ble  lies  with  the  condition  of  the  ink. 
It  is  evident  in  the  “  Stein  Creamery  ” 
sample  that  very  inferior  ink  has 
been  used- — full  of  common  oil  and 
very  little  color.  Inks  like  the  one 
before  us  do  not  rub  off  because  the 
paper  is  soaked  in  water,  but  when 
an  oily  substance  is  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  an  oily  surface,  and  when 
this  has  none  of  the  essential  drying 
qualities.  The  sheet  with  the  words 
“Standard  Creamery  ”  printed  on  it 
might  be  left  on  a  package  of  butter 
for  days  and  not  a  particle  of  the  ink 
it  is  printed  with  come  off.  To  both 
correspondents  we  suggest  that  a 
good  quality  of  what  is  known  as 
“  Extra  Quick-Drying  Job  Black  ”  be 
used,  or  take  any  fairly  stiff  job 
black  ink  and  mix  into  such  quan¬ 
tity  as  is  necessary  at  a  time  a  few 
drops  of  copal  varnish,  and  then 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  the  ink 
rubbing  off.  As  an  experimental 
test,  after  working  off  a  few  copies, 
let  the  work  remain  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  then  take  a  small  piece 
of  butter  and  rub  it  on  the  printed 
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lines.  If  the  color  comes  off  by  rubbing,  then  the  ink 
requires  more  of  the  varnish.  In  any  case  let  the  ink  dry 
thoroughly  on  the  paper  before  delivering  the  work  to  the 
customer. 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard" 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 

Plateholder  for  Half-Tone  Work. — “Progressive,” 
Chicago.  There  is  no  “  best  way  of  adjusting  the  screen 
and  negative  in  an  ordinary  plateholder.”  Write  to  the 
Scovill  &  Adams  Company,  60  and  62  East  Eleventh  street, 
New  York,  for  a  circular  showing  their  screen  plateholder. 
It  is  the  most  complete  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose 
yet  made.  Further,  this  company  have  recently  purchased 
the  patents  of  Max  Levy  covering  his  inventions  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  screen  plateholder,  so  that  all  half-tone  workers 
should  be  familiar  with  what  aids  to  good  work  are  to  be 
found  in  one  of  these  new  plateholders,  possessing  all  the 
improvements  covered  bjr  these  combined  patents. 

Vignetting  Half-Tones. —  S.  A.  M.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  “Would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  vig¬ 
nette  a  half-tone  down  to  a  soft  edge?”  Answer. —  This 
query  has  been  answered  in  detail  before.  In  brief,  my 
method  is  to  take  a  saturated  solution  of  gum  arabic  and 
chloride  of  iron,  equal  parts,  and  paint  this  on  the  edges  of 
the  half-tone  plate  with  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  This  is  done, 
of  course,  after  the  regular  etching  is  completed,  and  while 
the  enamel  coating  is  still  on  the  plate.  The  etching  solu¬ 
tion  should  be  painted  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  half-tone 
at  first,  and  then  slowly  caused  to  encroach  further  and 
further  from  the  edge  in  an  artistic  way.  The  gum  etching 
solution  can  be  soaked  up  from  the  plate  occasionally  with 
a  soft  sponge  to  see  how  the  vignetting  is  progressing. 

“Process  Work  and  the  Printer.” — This  is  the  title 
of  a  London  publication  in  a  new  form.  It  is  a  monthly, 
published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Memorial  Hall,  and 
printed  at  the  Country  Press,  Bradford.  It  is  edited  by 
practical  men,  clearly  illustrated,  printed  on  fine  paper, 
with  presswork  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  English  mag¬ 
azines.  The  only  fault  to  be  found  is  that  it  contains  only 
twenty  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  recognizes  what  The 
Inland  Printer  long  ago  showed  first  in  its  pages,  that 
the  work  of  the  process  man  and  the  printer  come  in  such 
close  touch  that  one  could  not  produce  the  best  work  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  the  other,  and  that  a  knowledge  of  one 
another’s  methods  would  be  a  benefit  to  both.  Our  London 
contemporary  deserves  to  succeed,  and  we  wish  it  the  pros¬ 
perity  that  is  its  due. 

Cheapening  Process  Collodion. — A  patent  recently 
granted  to  Gustavus  Michaelis,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  College  of  Pharmacy,  promises  to  be  of 
interest  to  process  workers,  for  the  reason  that  it  will 
cheapen  collodion,  and  this  is  the  most  expensive  solution 
used  in  process  work.  Professor  Michaelis  has  discovered 
a  way  of  combining  methylic  ether  and  methylic  alcohol, 
this  liquid  being  a  powerful  solvent  for  “  pyroxyline  ”  or 
gun  cotton.  The  Albany  Chemical  Company  are  making 
this  new  solvent,  and  announce  it  will  give  them  pleasure  to 
supply  process  workers  with  trial  samples  or  answer  corre¬ 
spondence  regarding  it.  Besides  the  advantage  of  cheap¬ 
ness  this  new  solvent  simplifies  the  operation  of  collodion¬ 
making,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the  cotton  in  one 
portion  of  the  solvent,  then  the  salts  in  another,  and  mix. 

Wood  for  Blocking. — “Subscriber,”  St.  Louis,  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  best  wood  to  block  or  mount  photo- 
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engraved  cuts  on.  Answer. —  The  best  wood  is  not  always 
available,  owing  to  its  cost,  and  that  wood  is  mahogany. 
It  possesses  the  necessary  firm  texture  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  printing  press.  It  was  almost  necessary 
formerly  to  mount  cuts  on  mahogany  that  were  intended  to 
be  electrotyped,  as  that  was  the  only  wood  that  would  with¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  squeeze  of  the  molding  press.  Elec¬ 
trotypers  now  usually  remount  the  cuts  on  solid  metal 
blocks  before  electrotyping,  so  that  the  blocking  for  this 
purpose  need  not  be  considered.  Valuable  cuts  of  large 
size  are  still  mounted  on  mahogany.  The  wood  most  used, 
however,  is  cherry  or  maple,  and  the  value  of  the  block¬ 
ing  wood  increases  with  the  thoroughness  of  its  seasoning. 

To  Anchor  Half-Tone  Plate  to  Base. —  W.  P.  H., 
St.  Paul,  writes:  “Please  inform  me  through  ‘  Notes  and 
Queries  ’  how  to  make  the  metal  poured  into  holes  bored 


“Sons  and  Fathers.” 

Chicago  Record’s  want  ad.  illustrations,  drawn  by  Fred  Richardson. 


through  a  wooden  block  stick  to  the  plate.”  Answer. — 
Clean  the  back  of  the  half-tone  copper  plate  thoroughly  with 
emery  paper.  Get  from  a  neighboring  tinsmith  a  little 
soldering  fluid,  which  is  zinc  dissolved  to  saturation  in 
muriatic  acid.  Brush  the  back  of  the  copper  with  this 
fluid,  then  lay  on  it  a  piece  of  tin  foil  the  size  of  the  plate. 
Heat  the  copper,  as  in  burning-in,  until  the  foil  melts  and 
adheres  to  the  copper,  clamp  the  wooden  block,  with  the 
holes  previously  bored  through  it,  to  the  copper  plate,  and 
pour  into  the  holes  molten  stereotj^pe  metal,  and  the  job  is 
done.  If  the  holes  in  the  wooden  base  are  of  large  diam¬ 
eter,  and  the  “soldering  acid  ”  and  foil  are  all  right,  then 
the  plate  should  be  anchored  to  the  block  securely.  If  in 
doubt  as  to  any  part  of  your  method  not  being  right,  con¬ 
sult  a  neighboring  “tinker.” 

There  is  shown  in  this  number  a  reproduction  bjr  four 
printings  of  a  water-color  painting  which  should  be  attract¬ 
ive  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  in 
colors.  Here  is  a  method  by  the  use  of  which  any  printer 
cannot  fail  to  obtain  on  a  fairly  good  press  a  fair  result. 
The  fault  to  be  found  with  most  color  processes  is  that 
while  a  fine  job  may  be  obtained  by  a  printer  or  engraver 
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skilled  in  the  use  of  the  plates,  they  are  of  little  use  to  the 
average  printer,  who  would  expect  to  use  them  as  he  would 
a  new  font  of  type  or  a  new  half-tone  engraving.  With 
Straeffer  &  Seidenberg’s  process  the  printer  need  not  serve 
as  an  apprentice  in  color  printing.  He  gets  with  his  plates 
a  “dummy”  which  sets  the  standard  for  the  color  to  be 
used  with  each  plate.  Whether  he  conforms  to  this  standard 


Original  Initial  Designs. 

Drawn  by  H.  L.  Bridwell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

exactly  or  not,  the  job  cannot  be  a  failure,  for  the  picture  is 
not  a  composite  one,  but  is  mainly  conveyed  in  the  final 
printing,  the  others  furnishing  the  tints. 

Aubrey  Beardsley’s  Influence. — “  Designer,”  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  writes  :  “  Where  can  I  obtain  the  most  complete 
set  of  ‘  Aubrey  Beardsley’s  designs  for  study  ?  ’  ”  Answer. 
—  A  representative  collection  of  Beardsley’s  designs  is  not 
yet  compiled.  My  advice  to  you  would  be  to  study  Beards¬ 
ley’s  style  only  to  learn  how  to  avoid  it.  In  my  twenty-two 
years’  experience  with  illustrations,  I  have  seen  the  rise  and 
fall  of  many  an  art  fad.  The  Beardsley  fad  is  likely  to  fall 
out  of  public  favor  as  quickly  as  did  the  esthetic  craze 
started  by  Beardsley’s  patron,  Oscar  Wilde.  To  the  student 
of  decoration,  no  publication  could  be  of  more  practical 
value  than  The  Inland  Printer,  for  in  its  pages  have  been 
published  the  work  of  the  masters  of  decorative  design. 
The  cover  of  the  May  number,  for  instance,  or  the  page  from 
D.  B.  Updike’s  “Altar  Book,”  printed  on  page  189  of  the 
same  number,  contains  more  genuine  merit  than  Beardsley 
would  be  capable  of.  The  decorative  work  of  Will  H.  Brad¬ 
ley,  E.  B.  Bird  and  other  designers,  will  be  studied,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict,  when  Beardsley  will  be  forgotten. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  Morningside,  a  college  paper, 
prints  this  verse : 

“An  ass  with  long  green  ears 
And  pinkish  hairs 
Was  browsing  on  the  purple  grass; 

No  thought  he  had  — 

He  was  a  Beardsley  ass.” 

There  is  being  exhibited  in  New  York  city  a  system  of 
printing  from  aluminum  plates  which  promises  to  com¬ 
pletely  revolutionize  existing  methods  of  lithography.  No 
adequate  process  of  obtaining  lithographic  plates  save  by 
the  use  of  stones  has  heretofore  been  discovered,  though 
many  attempts  to  substitute  different  metals  have  been 
made.  At  last  aluminum  was  hit  upon  and  the  perfection 
of  the  process  lies  simply  in  the  discovery  of  a  method  by 
which  it  may  be  made  chemically  pure.  Its  advantages 
over  stone  are  at  once  apparent.  The  cost  of  the  metal  is 
said  to  be  about  a  sixth  of  that  of  stone  ;  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  store  room  heretofore  needed  will  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  less  expensive  presses  will  suffice,  and  the  product 
of  a  press  will  be  added  to  in  the  proportion  of  the  speed  of 
a  cylinder  press  over  that  of  a  flat-bed  press.  It  is  even 
asserted,  and  with  seeming  sound  reasoning,  that  printing 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper  at  exactly  the  same  time  will  be 
done.  Mr.  John  Mulaly,  the  inventor,  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  process  for  six  or  seven  years,  until  he  has  at 
last  been  able  to  get  it  perfected.  The  difficulty  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  was  in  discovering  a  method  of  treating  the  alumi¬ 
num  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  pure.  A  press  has  been  in 


operation  in  the  office  of  the  Ellery-Howard  Company,  who 
control  the  patents  of  the  new  process,  for  some  months  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  its  practical  workings.  It  has  been 
recently  removed  to  the  establishment  of  George  H.  Burn¬ 
ham  &  Co.,  188  West  Houston  street,  New  York,  where  its 
value  in  a  commercial  sense  is  being  manifested  by  the 
amount  of  work  it  is  turning  out. 

Printing  Colors  in  One  Impression. — “  Publisher,” 
Toronto,  asks  if  it  is  true  that  a  photographic  process  has 
been  discovered  for  printing  colors  in  one  impression  on  the 
printing  press.  Answer. —  The  daily  press  occasional^' 
chronicles,  with  startling  headlines  an  invention  of  this 
kind  to  revolutionize  color-printing.  “Publisher”  can  rest 
assured  that  any  practical  improvement  of  this  nature  will 
be  recorded  in  these  pages  very  promptly  after  its  dis¬ 
covery.  The  very  newest  report  of  such  an  invention  comes 
from  Italy,  but  the  matter  is  withheld  from  this  column  until 
it  is  verified.  The  nearest  practical  approach  to  printing 
colors  in  one  impression  is  the  invention  of  Professor  Joly,  of 
Dublin  University,  and  James  W.  McDonough,  of  Chicago. 
In  this  method  the  paper  is  first  ruled  in  red,  yellow  and 
blue  lines  touching  each  other  and  covering  the  whole  paper. 
The  subject  in  color  to  be  reproduced,  whether  portrait  from 
life,  view  from  nature,  painting  or  water  color,  is  photo¬ 
graphed  in  an  ordinary  camera  through  a  screen  ruled  in 
colors.  A  process  block  made  from  this  negative  is  used  to 
print  in  gray  ink  on  the  paper  previously  printed  in  colored 
lines.  The  gray  ink  covers  up  the  colored  paper  in  such  a 
wa}'  that  the  result  is  an  impression  giving  the  colors  of  the 
original. 

Artificial  Light  Instead  of  Sunlight. — “Th.  de  V.,” 
Montreal,  writes  to  learn  “  if  any  of  the  new  artificial 
lights,  recommended  for  photographers  under  different 
names,  can  be  used  to  copy  drawings  for  photo-engraving  or 
half-tone?”  Answer. —  Acetylene  gas,  the  artificial  light 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  still  a  will-o’-the-wisp. 
Experts  say  of  it  that  it  is  at  least  equal,  and  probably 
superior,  to  sunlight  for  purposes  of  photography,  still  it 
has  this  serious  drawback,  it  is  such  a  dangerous  explosive 
that  lives  are  being  sacrificed  in  attempts  to  make  it.  Eight 
persons  were  killed  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  recently,  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind.  All  the  flashlights  used  fly  pho¬ 
tographers  are  impractical  for  photo-engravers.  The  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  is  too  slow.  Arc  electric  lights  are,  how¬ 
ever,  very  satisfactory  if  a  proper  focusing  lamp  is  used. 
In  fact,  it  is  becoming  recognized  that  in  localities  where  the 
electric  service  is  not  exorbitant,  it  is  economy  for  photo-en¬ 
gravers  to  use  electric  lights,  and  not  depend  upon  sunlight, 
for  the  reason  largely  that  the  workmen  can  begin  and  end 
work  at  a  certain  hour  each  day  where  electric  light  is 
used,  thus  giving  a  certain  regularity  to  the  output  of  nega¬ 
tives  and  saving  in  labor,  the  latter  being  the  principal 
expense  in  process  work  of  all  kinds. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  MOMENTS. 

If  you  would  make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  says  a 
writer  in  Current  Literature ,  look  after  the  minutes.  Keep 
a  strict  account  of  every  hour  of  your  time  for  a  single  week, 
setting  down  the  exact  manner  in  which  every  hour  is  spent, 
and  see  whether,  when  you  come  to  review  the  record,  you 
do  not  find  it  full  of  admonition  and  instructions.  In  this 
simple  way  one  can  readily  understand  the  secret  of  his  want 
of  time.  He  will  discover  that  he  has  given  hours  to  idle 
talk,  to  indolence,  and  to  inconsiderable  trifles,  which  have 
yielded  him  neither  profit  nor  pleasure.  What  is  the 
remedy  ?  Arrange  your  work  in  the  order  of  comparative 
importance.  Attend  first  to  the  things  which  are  essential 
to  be  done,  and  let  the  unessentials  take  their  turn  afterward. 
The  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  will  be 
astonishing. 
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THE  OLD  HAND  PRESS. 

Battered  and  shattered  — 

With  ink  all  bespattered, 

But  still  with  the  power  to  annoy  and  to  bless  ; 

Loved  by  the  editor  — 

Cursed  by  the  creditor, 

Rumbling-  and  stumbling  —  the  old  hand  press  ! 

Gone  are  the  editors  — 

Patient,  meek  creditors, 

Since  the  far  day  when  it  first  saw  the  light  ; 

Age  has  but  lengthened  it, 

Riveted —strengthened  it, 

Made  it  a  victor  in  many  a  fight  ! 

Stars  from  their  setting  fall ; 

Men  die  —  forgetting  all  ; 

Suns  —  they  may  vanish  and  light  may  grow  less ; 

But  still  Gabriel’s  horn  shall  blow, 

Ages  unborn  shall  know 

That  it’s  still  in  the  business  —  the  old  hand  press  ! 

—  Atlanta  Constitution. 


PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

Pi  or  Pie?  —  No  doubt  many  printers  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  if  told  that  pie  is  a  better  spelling-  than  pi  for  the 
word  as  used  by  them.  The  Inland  Printer  has  been 
requested  to  print  the  word  pie,  and  the  one  who  makes  the 
request  says  that  pi  is  Greek,  and  not  English.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  word  is  commonly  spelled  pi  —  so  commonly  that 
the  other  form  is  really  unfamiliar,  though  it  has  been  used. 
The  Century  Dictionary  says,  “The  more  common  spelling 
pi  is  out  of  analogy,”  meaning,  of  course,  that  analogically 
pie  is  better,  but  usage  does  not  so  accept  it.  One  form  is 
correct  through  usage,  the  other  through  analogy.  The 
word  has  no  connection  with  anything  Greek. 

A  Perfect  Style. — Newspaperdom  recently  invited  its 
readers  to  send  to  its  office  copies  of  style-sheets  in  use  in 
different  offices,  as  well  as  original  drafts  of  model  style- 
sheets.  When  the  matter  has  arranged  itself  so  that  it  may 
be  suggested,  the  article  says,  a  style  is  to  be  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  best  authorities  on  punctuation,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  the  proper  use  of  the  language,  etc.,  to  the  end  that  out 
of  the  whole  mass  of  matter  and  effort  and  study  there  may 
possibly  be  evolved  a  style  that  will  form  the  basis  for  some 
approach,  at  least,  to  the  unification  of  practice  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  sorely  needed  in  the  newspaper-publishing  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  said  very  truly  that  “there  is  at  present  not  only 
no  standard  style,  but  there  is  no  style  adapted  to  the  use  of 
newspapers  of  all  classes  that  is  available  for  the  use  by 
them,  and  that  is  in  all  respects  just  what  the  model  style 
should  be.”  “  While  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  a  basis 
of  this  character,”  says  Newspaperdom ,  “  upon  which  the 
usage  of  newspapers  might  be  modeled,  with  such  slight 
variations  as  each  editor  might  think  it  was  desirable  to 
make,  we  fully  recognize  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task.”  This  is  certainly  a 
commendable  project,  and  we  would  like  to  reproduce  in 
full  the  article  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  but  cannot  do  so. 
Enough  of  it  has  been  quoted  here,  however,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  induce  many  interested  proofreaders  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  furtherance.  A  collection  of  style-sheets  as  full 
as  possible  is  desirable,  and  they  should  be  sent  to  News¬ 
paperdom ,  World  building,  New  York. 

One  of  the  Worst  Forms  Possible. —  Occasionally  we 
find  in  print  such  things  as  “  gold  and  silver-producing 
States,”  “dining  and  sleeping-car,”  “two  and  three-story 


houses.”  No  plea  of  style  can  ever  justify  such  use  of  the 
hyphen.  It  is  simply  a  stupid  blunder  that  no  one  should 
be  capable  of  permitting,  yet  it  is  preserved  by  some  proof¬ 
readers,  because  “it  is  the  style  of  the  office.”  Nothing 
should  be  the  style  of  any  office  but  that  which  is  defensi¬ 
ble  on  some  decent  reasoning.  These  expressions  in  the 
form  quoted  make  the  first  word  stand  by  itself,  and  show 
no  connection  whatever  with  any  other  word.  Thus,  in  the 
first  example  we  have  what  represents  gold  States  and 
silver-producing  States,  when  gold  is  intended  to  connect  in 
sense  with  the  participle,  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  states 
produce  both  gold  and  silver.  Gold-  and  silver-producing 
is  the  one  correct  form  ;  but  since  the  American  press  has 
not  generally  been  sensible  enough  to  adopt  the  correct 
form  —  so  called  because  it  is  the  one  that  fixes  the  sense 
beyond  question  in  every  instance  —  why  cannot  every  one 
who  will  not  use  it  at  least  preserve  similarity  of  form  by 
using  no  hyphen  in  either  case?  Some  compositors  —  even 
some  proofreaders,  more’s  the  pity  —  object  to  compounding 
such  a  word  as  silver-producing  or  three-story  sometimes, 
and  making  it  two  words  other  times,  but  that  is  not  a  valid 
defense  of  the  error  criticised.  In  fact,  no  valid  defense  is 
possible.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  and  it  is  high  time 
for  people  to  begin  to  learn  when  and  how,  especially  in 
such  truly  simple  matters  as  the  one  in  hand. 

Capitalize  Bible. —  The  following  is  from  the  World's 
Crisis,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  “Of  all  the  inaccuracies  in 
print  or  manuscript  which  meet  the  eye,  not  one  is  so  annoy¬ 
ing  to  us  as  the  word  ‘  Bible,’  w'hen  referring  to  God’s  Holy 
Book,  written  or  printed  with  a  small  b  —  thus  :  doible.  This 
looks  like  bringing  the  Bible  to  a  level  with  other  books  — 
just  what  the  world  is  trying  to  do — make  it  a  human 
production.  It  is  true  the  word  ‘  bible  ’ — from  biblos -  pri¬ 
marily  means  book,  and  in  England  was  once  applied  to 
any  book,  but  in  process  of  time  it  became  restricted  to  one 
book,  so  that  when  we  speak  of  ‘the  Bible,’  all  know  we 
have  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  when  we  consider  the  word  simply  means  book,  that  it 
should  be  thus  restricted.  And,  being  thus  restricted,  by 
the  law  of  our  language  the  word  should  commence  with  a 
capital  letter.  I  hope,  however,  much  as  we  may  follow  the 
customs  of  our  times,  we  shall  never  fall  into  the  habit,  in 
writing  the  name  of  God’s  Book-  the  Bible  —  of  beginning 
the  word  with  a  small  b.  Keep  the  Bible  in  the  foreground, 
make  it  prominent.  It  is  the  Book  for  our  times.” 

While  religious  sentiment  is  made  prominent  here  as  a 
reason  for  capitalizing  the  word,  it  is  not  the  only  reason 
given,  nor  is  it  the  strongest  one,  notwithstanding  the  posi¬ 
tive  truth  that  “  it  is  the  Book  for  our  times,”  and  for  all 
times.  As  the  writer  says,  the  law  of  our  language  decrees 
the  capitalizing,  and  it  is  an  egregious  blunder  to  write  the 
word  with  a  small  letter,  even  when  used  indefinitely,  as 
in  speaking  of  a  Bible,  meaning  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  The 
word  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  simply  the  proper  name 
or  title  of  the  one  book,  and  not  a  common  noun  in  any 
present  use. 


IT  REACHES  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 

I  have  been  very  much  surprised  the  last  few  days  by  the 
number  of  requests  coming  in  for  the  composition  scale 
noticed  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer.  I  have 
already  had  applications  from  a  great  many  people,  and  the 
most  remarkable  feature  is  that  all  of  them  have  come  from 
large  firms,  the  letters  usually  being  written  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  managers.  This  certainly  shows  that  your  journal 
reaches  the  most  important  buyers  and  is  thoroughly7  read. 
Otherwise,  a  small  paragraph  in  a  position  of  no  promi¬ 
nence  would  not  bring  so  many  letters  within  a  few  days 
after  publication. —  Herbert  L.  Baker,  Manager,  American 
Typefounders'  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


CHARACTER  SKETCHES  BY  F.  HOLME,  CHICAGO 

Reproduced  by  courtesy  of  Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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FRANK  HOLME,  ARTIST. 

A  SERIES  of  street  sketches,  by  Frank  Holme,  recently 
begun  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  under  the  title  of 
'  “Picturesque  Street  Types,”  has  attracted  attention 
which  is  seldom  aroused  by  the  work  of  any  artist  who 

finds  his  only  medium  of 
expression  in  the  pages  of 
a  daily  newspaper. 

Effects  so  artistic  and 
striking  as  those  produced 
by  Mr.  Holme  in  these 
sketches  are  innovations 
in  newspaper  illustration, 
and  even  the  mechanical 
medium  employed  to  gain 
results  so  unusual  is  not 
easily  apparent  to  the  un- 
initated.  Though  Mr. 
Holme’s  combination  pen 
and  charcoal  pictures  have 
been  noticed  in  The  Inland 
Printer  as  an  innovation 
in  newspaper  sketch  work, 
he  states  that  Mr.  Gaspard,  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean ,  was 
drawing  charcoal  portraits  for  newspaper  illustration  as 
early  as  1892. 

Mr.  Holme  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  in  active  newspaper  work  for  over  ten  years.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Terra  Alta,  Preston  county, 

West  Virginia,  June  29,  1868,  and  found  his  first  em¬ 
ployment  as  compositor  on  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Echo ,  a  weekly  paper  published 
at  Keyser,  West  Virginia.  He  was, 
however,  a  publisher  before  he  set 
type  for  the  Echo.  While  attending 
school  he  became  the  proprietor  of  a 
$5  hand  press,  and  published  a  daily, 
two  by  three  inches  in  size,  called  the 
O.  K. ,  “devoted  to  school  and  national 
news.” 

In  1886,  after  serving  for  some  time 
in  the  capacity  of  reporter,  he  secured 
a  position  on  the  local  staff  of  the 
Wheeling  (West  Virginia)  Register, 
and  was  detailed  to  report  one  of  the 
most  exciting  sessions  ever  held 
by  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Meantime  his  latent  abilities 
as  an  artist  had  begun  to 
awaken  and  develop,  and  he 
tried  his  hand  at  illustrating 
the  Register  with  woodcuts  of 
his  own  make.  His  efforts  in 
this  direction  were  appreciated 
by  the  Register  until  he  en¬ 
graved  a  portrait  of  Judge 
Brannon,  the  Democratic  nom¬ 
inee  for  Congress  in  a  district 
in  which  the  latter  was  univer¬ 
sally  popular,  and  in  which 
the  Democratic  party  was  in 
overwhelming  majority.  Judge 
Brannon  was  defeated,  and  Mr. 

Holme  now  believes  that  his 
portrait  of  the  nominee  was  the 
only  cause  to  which  so  strange 
a  revolution  of  popular  senti¬ 
ment  could  have  been  attributed. 

His  next  move  made  him 
“special  artist”  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Commercial  Gazette.  Here 


he  remained  until  Frank  Higgins,  then  in  editorial  charge 
of  that  paper,  kindly  but  firmly  informed  the  young  artist 
that  his  services  would  be  no  longer  required,  and  added 
that  his  illustrations  had  the  honor  of  being  “the  worst  ever 
printed  in  a  Pittsburg  newspaper.” 

The  Pittsburg  Press  took  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
young  man’s  talents,  and  immediately  gave  him  employ¬ 
ment,  where  he  remained  until  1890.  For  this  paper  he 
made  sketches  of  the  Homestead  riots  and  Johnstown 
flood,  and  also  supplied  the  New  York  Graphic  with  flood 
sketches,  which  were  afterwards  republished  by  the  Graphic 
in  a  special  “Johnstown  edition.” 

He  came  to  Chicago  in  1890,  and  was  employed  as  illus¬ 
trator  on  the  Saturday  Blade,  and  attended  the  night  class 
at  the  Art  Institute.  Just  before  the  opening  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  he  accepted  a  position  on  the  Chicago 
Times  and  w  a  s 
almost  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of 
the  art  department 
of  that  paper. 

A  tempting  offer 
from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chronicle 
caused  him  to  sud¬ 
denly  leave  Chicago 
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From  pen  drawing  by  F.  Holme. 
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for  the  Pacific  coast.  Here  his 
artistic  skill  and  thorough  reli¬ 
ability  were  rewarded  by  many 
important  assignments  through¬ 
out  the  state.  After  five  months 
on  the  coast  he  was  recalled  to 
Chicago  to  accept  the  position 
of  sketch  artist  on  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  The  sketches 
which  are  here  produced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  article  were 
originally  published  in  that 
paper. 

A  frank,  uncompromising 
truthfulness  in  the  rendering  of 
character  and  a  surprising  facility,  the  result  of  much 
hustling  to. catch  the  first  edition,  are  the  pronounced  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Mr.  Holme’s  work  and  workmanship.  He 
worships  at  the  artistic  shrines 
of  Menzel,  V i e r g e ,  Abbey, 

Renouard  and  Steinlen,  and  has 
accumulated  a  very  complete  and 
extensive  collection  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  these  master 
illustrators. 

His  tastes  are  bookish,  but 
his  library,  which  is  large  and 
carefully  selected,  consists 
mainly  of  volumes  chosen 
on  account  of  their  illus¬ 
trations.  He  has  since 
boyhood  maintained  a 
growing  interest  in  the  arts 
of  good  printing  and  book¬ 
making,  and,  in  1894,  in 
association  with  George  B. 

Bentham,  the  portrait  artist  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
established  a  private  press  called  the  “Bandarlog  Press,’’ 
in  playful  compliment  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  purposeless  little 
monkey  people  and  their  aimless  habits. 

Mr.  Holme  was  married,  in  1893,  to  Miss  Ida  Vandyke 
of  Grimsb}',  Ontario.  His  pleasant  home  is  a  rendezvous 
for  Chicago  artists,  musicians  and  newspaper  workers. 

His  keen  appreciation  of  theatrical  matters  has  led  him 
into  the  making  of  a  collection,  absolutely  unique,  of  the 
portraits  of  the  leading  dramatic  and  musical  stars.  These 
portraits,  nearly  two  hundred  in  number,  are  exquisite^ 
drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  and  have  all  been  autographed  by 
the  subjects. 

thomas  h.  McDonald. 

THE  funeral  of  ex-State  Senator  Thomas  H.  McDonald 
took  place  from  his  late  residence,  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  March  22.  The  remains  were  taken  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  religious  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 

Father  Walsh.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of 
the  deceased’s  friends,  among 
them  the  employes  of  the 
State  Printing  Office, 
who  turned  out  in  a  body. 

Appropriate  hymns 
were  sung  both  at  the 
church  and  the  grave  by 
Mrs.  Coppersmith,  Miss 
Peltier,  J.  G.  Genshlea 
and  Walter  Longbottom. 
The  floral  offerings  were 
numerous  and  beautiful, 
the  employes  of  the  State 
Printing  Office,  where  Mr. 
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McDonald  was  em' 
ployed  before  he  was 
taken  ill,  sending  one 
representing  “The  Last 
Form  to  Press.” 

The  pallbearers  were  - 

Hon.  A.  J.  Johnston, 

J .  O .  Funston,  J .  ■  : 

O’Meara,  J.  H.  Drohan,  E 
Harry  Rodgers,  L.  P. 

Williams,  J.  R.  Welch 
and  A.  J.  Galligan. 

The  funeral  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s  \ 

Union,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a  ^ 
member.  At  the  grave  H.  W.  M.  Ogg, 
president  of  the  union  and  an  old  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  deceased,  delivered  the  follow¬ 
ing  eloquent  oration : 

“Friends, — As  it  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator 
to  remove  our  dearly  beloved  friend,  Thomas  H. 
McDonald,  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  world 
to  an  eternal  and  unchangeable  one,  we  are  assembled  here 
to  render  the  last  office  which  the  living  may  minister  to 
the  dead. 

“  While  the  tear  of  sympathy  manifests  our  grief  for  the 
loss  of  our  departed  friend,  let  the  exercise  of  charity  be 
shown  in  appreciating  merit.  No  human  character,  how¬ 
ever  exalted,  is  free  from  blemishes,  and  none  is  so  depraved 
as  to  be  destitute  of  every  virtue.  Man  is  born  to  die.  The 

coffin,  the  grave,  the  sepulcher — 
all  speak  to  us  in  language  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood, 
however  unheeded  it  may  be,  of 
‘man’s  latter  end.’ 

“  As,  therefore,  life  is  pre¬ 
carious,  and  all  mundane  pur¬ 
suits  empty  and  vain,  let  us  no 
longer  procrastinate  the  impor¬ 
tant  concern  of  preparing  for 
an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
state.  Let  us  embrace  the  happy 
moment,  while  opportunity  of¬ 
fers,  in  providing  with  care  and 
diligence  for  the  great  change. 
The  fixed  law  of  being,  which 
dedicates  all  that  is  mortal  to  decay  and  death,  is  inscribed 
in  the  great  volume  of  nature  upon  its  every  page.  Day 
after  day  we  are  called  upon  to  follow  our  friends  ‘to  that 
bourne  from  which  no  traveler  returneth,’  but  from  the 
house  of  mourning  we  go  forth  again  to  mingle  with  the 
crowded  world  —  heedless,  perhaps, 
of  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the 
surety  of  that  end  to  which  all  flesh 
is  rapidly  advancing. 

“He  who  gives  .vigor  of  body, 
without  warning  paralyzes  the  stout 
heart  and  strikes  down  the  athletic 
frame.  The  living  of  today 
become  the  dead  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Man  appears  in  and 
disappears  from  this  life  as 
wave  meets  wave  and  parts 
upon  the  troubled  water. 

‘  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death.’ 

“He  whose  lips  now 
echo  these  tones  of  solemn 
warning  will  in  turn  be 
stilled  in  the  cold  and 
cheerless  house  of  the 
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dead,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  none  can  escape.  Tom 
McDonald  was  a  man  who  was  loved,  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored  by  all  that  knew  him.  As  a  husband  he  was  affec¬ 
tionate  and  true  ;  as  a  father  he  was  loving-,  tender  and 
devoted  ;  as  a  son  he  was  dutiful  and  considerate  ;  as  a 
friend  he  was  true  as  steel,  kind-hearted,  social  and  gen¬ 
erous  ;  as  a  citizen,  one  whose  upright  and  noble  life  was  a 
standard  to  be  emulated  by  his  fellows.  I  worked  side  by 
side  with  him  for  twenty  years,  and  never  in  all  that  time 
did  I  hear  him  speak  ill  of  anyone. 

“  This  brave  and  tender  man  in  every  storm  of  life  was 
as  oak  and  rock,  but  in  the  sunshine  he  was  as  vine  and 
flower.  He  was  the  friend  of  all  heroic  souls.  He  climbed 
the  heights  and  left  all  superstition  far  below,  while  on  his 
forehead  fell  the  golden  dawning  of  the  grander  day.  He 
loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form  and  music 
touched  to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  the  poor  and  the 
wronged,  and  lovingly  gave  alms.  With  loyal  heart  and 
with  the  purest  hands  he  faithfully  discharged  all  public 
trusts.  He  added  to  the  sum  of  human  joy,  and  were  every¬ 
one  to  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom 
to  his  grave,  he  would  sleep  today  beneath  a  wilderness  of 
sweet  flowers. 

“Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren 
peaks  of  two  eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond 
the  heights.  We  cry  aloud,  and  the  onl}'  answer  is  the  echo 
of  our  wailing  cry.  From  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  unreply¬ 
ing  dead  there  comes  no  word,  but  in  the  night  of  death 
hope  sees  a  star,  and  listening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a 
wing. 

“  Speech  »cannot  contain  our  love.  There  was,  there  is 
no  gentler,  stronger,  manlier  man.” 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPINQ  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BV  F.  J.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

The  following  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  order  that  any 
who  may  not  have  access  to  copies  of  the  Typographical 
Journal,  in  which  it  was  published,  may  have  a  better 
understanding  of  the  reply  : 

Something  about  the  Skill  of  Electrotyping. —  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  two  articles  in  the  March  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
one  relating  to  “  American  and  English  Electrotypers,”  on  page  621,  and  the 
other  an  answer  to  “  P.  P.,”  of  Chicago,  who  asks,  “  Does  high  prices  mean 
good  work  on  electrotyping  ?  ”  page  646.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
behalf  of  the  electrotypers,  employers  and  employes.  The  man  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  “electrotyping”  department  in  The  Inland  Printer  is  no 
doubt  a  polished,  well-educated  man  as  compared  with  myself,  who  can  only 
boast  of  being  a  plain  electrotyper.  He  may  mean  well,  but  his  ideas  and 
mine  on  the  subject  differ,  and  I  have  been  wondering  from  what  source  he 
has  received  his  information  of  the  condition  of  American  mechanics 
engaged  in  producing  electrotype  plates.  Some  of  his  statements  are  true, 
but  so  many  are  false  that  one  loses  sight  of  that  which  is  really  true.  That 
he  has  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  electrotyping  art  I  will  not  dispute,  and 
that  it  is  very  slight  no  one  who  knows  anything  about  electrotyping  would 
doubt  after  reading  the  articles  above  referred  to. 

Electrotyping  as  utilized  for  the  printing  trade  is  in  reality  an  infant 
industry,  being  less  than  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  but  of  little  use  to  those 
who  were  responsible  for  its  birth  for  many  years  after.  But  it  grew 
stronger  and  flourished,  until  today,  although  one  of  the  youngest  trades  of 
the  age,  it  has  extended  all  over  our  land.  It  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  the 
printer,  and  has  invariably  proved  a  paying  investment  to  all  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  during 
that  period  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  case  of  failure  in  busi¬ 
ness  where  there  has  been  plenty  of  work  for  the  men  employed.  Profits  or 
prosperity  cannot  be  expected  or  realized  in  any  industry  where  there  is  not 
a  demand  for  your  services  or  for  what  you  produce. 

There  has  not  been  any  complaints  made  by  the  employer  regarding  the 
cost  of  producing  electrotype  plates  (although  in  many  instances  the  pay'  roll 
is  the  largest  expense  and  even  equals  all  t  he  other  expenses  together),  and 
few,  if  any,  against  the  prices  received  from  their  patrons.  It  is  true  that 


the  scale  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  past  ten  years,  still  there  are  some 
fair  prices  for  certain  classes  of  work,  and  workmen,  by  experience,  careful 
study  and  with  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  modern  appli¬ 
ances,  have  more  than  offset  the  difference  in  the  prices  by  an  increased 
amount  of  work. 

It  is  untrue  that  the  unions  have  ever  made  a  concerted  effort  or  used 
unfair  means  to  prevent  apprentices  from  learning  the  trade,  and  it  can 
easily  be  proven,  taking  the  number  of  journeymen  into  consideration,  that 
there  are  more  electrotype  apprentices  today  in  some  localities  than  of 
any'  other  trade.  It  is  understood  by  all  unions  that  if  there  are  more  men 
than  positions  there  will  be  competition  for  the  places,  and  that  means  lower 
wages.  The  pressmen,  bookbinders,  compositors  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
printing  trade  have  a  perfect  right  to  use  all  means  consistent  with  justice 
toward  their  fellow-men  to  protect  their  trade.  In  most  cases  it  is  their  only 
source  of  income;  it  is  their  capital,  their  all.  To  encourage  others  to  learn 
a  trade  or  profession  when  already  there  are  a  sufficient  number  to  supply 
the  demand,  would  be  to  show  a  lack  of  capacity,  of  business  ability  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  As  to  the  electrotype  workmen  receiving  more 
pay' according  to  their  ability  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  here 
and  in  England  is,  in  my  estimation,  an  uncalled-for  comment,  and  I  would 
most  respectfully  suggest  to  The  Inland  Printer  that  the  men  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  electrotype  business  for  y'ears,  men  who  have 
invested  thousands  of  dollars  and  see  it  pay'  good  profits  y'ear  after  year, 
should  be  the  ones  —  if  there  is  any' cause  to  complain  —  to  do  so.  But  as 
they'  have  not  and  are  satisfied,  others  who  are  not  interested  most  certainly' 
should  be  content. 

As  to  the  trade,  there  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome  and  much  to  learn 
both  scientific  and  mechanical  before  a  man  can  become  proficient  enough, 
even  after  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship,  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  electrotyper.  He  must  be  intelligent,  reliable  and  of  good  judgment, 
as  the  greatest  care  is  necessary'  at  all  times  to  insure  good  results.  Solu¬ 
tions,  metals,  acids  and  compositions  used  in  producing  electrotype  plates 
must  be  proportioned  and  adjusted  to  a  nicety'  in  order  to  perform  their  part 
of  the  work  successfully.  The  electrical  plant  which  assists  in  the  present 
wonderful  production  of  plates  for  printing  purposes,  and  which  is  nearly 
perfection,  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  continuous  study'  and  experiments 
of  the  most  noted  professors  of  electro-metallurgy  and  chemistry  in  the 
world.  The  skill  shown  by  practical  electrotypers  in  this  country'  in  execut¬ 
ing  their  work  by  the  different  processes  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  from  the  electrical  power,  the  excellence  and  value  of  their  prod¬ 
uct,  the  demand  for  their  services,  the  wages  they'  receive,  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  trade  and  their  employ'ers  is  strong  proof  that  they  are 
worthy'  of  the  position  they  hold  in  the  industrial  world. 

If  The  Inland  Printer  feels  as  its  writer  toward  the  electroty'per, 
may  we  not  soon  expect  to  see  it  attack  some  other  trades  regarding  their 
ability,  and  use  an  English  scale  of  wages  to  grade  an  American  workman 
by?  Electrotyper. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REPLY  TO  ELECTROTYPER. 

Mr.  Electrotyper :  Dear  Sir, —  Believing-  that  you  are 
sincere  in  your  criticism  and  that  you  will  receive  my  reply 
in  a  kindly  spirit,  I  will  endeavor  to  briefly  explain  some 
matters  regarding  which  our  opinions  differ.  I  would  say 
that,  having  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  the  electrotyp¬ 
ing  business,  you  will  admit  that  I  should  know  whereof  I 
speak. 

My  first  visit  to  an  electrotype  foundry  was  over  forty 
years  ago,  and  my  direct  connection  with  the  business,  in  a 
practical  way,  has  been  continuous  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  yet  I  am  free  to  admit,  to  you  —  please  don’t 
mention  it  outside  —  that  I  don’t  know  all  about  electrotyp¬ 
ing.  Further,  I  have  not  yet  met  anyone  who  I  think  does 
know  it  all.  My  experience  has  been  varied  ;  I  am  consid¬ 
ered  practical  at  the  business,  having  worked  at  every 
branch,  from  sweeping  shop  to  signing  checks  and  manag¬ 
ing  a  large  establishment.  I  have  had  opportunities  which 
you  have  not  had  for  meeting  men,  employers  and  employed, 
from  almost  every  country  where  electrotypes  are  made.  I 
feel  certain  of  my  advantage  over  jou  in  this  matter,  for 
you  say  you  have  not  heard  any  complaints  about  prices 
and  profits  in  the  business.  My  experience,  late  years, 
has  been  that  whenever  two  or  more  employing  electrotypers 
meet  almost  the  first  topic  of  conversation  is  low  prices, 
and  the  unprofitable  condition  of  the  business.  Failures  in 
our  business  are  not  frequent,  but  they  do  occur ;  and  such 
as  there  are  are  genuine  failures,  not  the  kind  which  make 
the  unforhinate  (?)  business  man  more  wealth}'.  Electro¬ 
typers’  expenses  are  for  cash  goods,  so  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  into  debt  sufficiently  to  make  it  an  object  to  fail, 
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even  though  the  disposition  may  not  be  above  such  a  course. 
That  the  workmen  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  trade  I  do  not  claim. 
Employers  have  themselves  to  blame  for  it.  Improved 
machinery  and  methods  have  reduced  the  cost  of  making 
electrotj^pes,  but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  great  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  In  some  quarters,  workmen  have  noticed  the 
tendency  of  affairs  and  have  become  alarmed  ;  they  believe 
that  some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  unions  to  discour¬ 
age  the  ruinous  cutting  of  prices  now  going  on  ;  otherwise, 
in  a  very  short  time  rates  will  get  so  low  that  employers 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  living  wages,  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  would  be  disastrous  to  all  connected  with  the  business. 

You  assert  that  the  unions  have  not,  by  unfair  means, 
restricted  the  number  of  apprentices.  All  depends  on  the 
reading  of  the  word  unfair.  By  some  persons  it  might  be 
considered  unfair  to  a  fellow-man  to  do  anything  which  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  engaging  in  any  honest  occupation  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  question  regarding  which  the  shade  of  opinion 
depends  much  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer.  The 
usual  rule  regarding  the  number  of  apprentices  might  fur¬ 
nish  a  sufficient  number  of  journeymen  finishers  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who,  for  some  reason,  leave  the  business  ; 


a  sensitive  bull  does  on  a  red  handkerchief,  but  drop  a  tear 
for  the  poor  unfortunates  in  the  far-off  country  and  thank 
God  that  you  live  in  America. 

There  are  persons  who  have  no  patience  with  others 
whose  views  seem  to  be  different  from  their  own.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  are  conducive  to  progress.  It  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  either  of  us  ever  derived  much  benefit  from  a  man 
whose  opinion  agreed  with  ours,  who  patted  and  told  us 
what  good  fellows  we  were.  Such  words  are  pleasant  in  a 
social  way,  but  devoid  of  business  profit. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  not  inclined  to  treat  unfairly 
any  man  or  body  of  men.  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
written  so  hastily  had  you  been  a  regular  reader  of  this 
journal  and  have  better  understood  its  position.  I  would 
suggest  that,  if  your  other  engagements  will  permit,  in 
addition  to  the  Typographical  Journal ,  you  become  a  regu¬ 
lar  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Hear  all  sides,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  argument  with  argument  and  avoid  asserting 
a  statement  to  be  erroneous  merely  because  you  have  not 
heard  it  before.  With  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  I  re¬ 
main,  Yours  respectfully,  F.  J.  Henry. 

Book  on  Stereotyping. —  Referring  to  the  latter  portion 
of  the  inquiry  of  “  W.  P.”  on  page  192,  would  saj1- :  The 


Original  Initial  Designs,  by  F.  W.  Goudy,  Chicago. 


but  the  newspapers  require  a  large  force  of  men,  and,  as  the 
most  desirable  workmen  are  taken,  in  some  cities  the  book 
and  job  offices  are  inconvenienced.  The  members  of  the 
electrotypers’  union  are  not  available  for  stereotypers  on 
newspapers,  so  there  is  less  opportunity  for  them  to  change. 
However,  it  is  becoming  quite  generally  understood  that  it 
is  proper  that  the  head  of  an  electrotyping  department 
should  be  a  practical  electrotyper  ;  this  should  be  a  strong 
incentive  to  every  electrotyper  by  study  and  observation  to 
become  as  fully  informed  as  possible  in  all  that  pertains  to 
his  occupation.  I  fully  indorse  your  statement  respecting 
the  qualifications  which  an  electrotyper  should  possess. 

Do  not,  for  a  moment,  think  that  I  feel  that  any  one  in  our 
business  is  too  well  paid  ;  the  comparison  of  wages  merely 
shows  that  workmen  over  the  water  must  have  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  existing,  and  it  must  have  caused  a  feeling  of  grat¬ 
ification  to  those  who  read  the  statement  that  the  conditions 
are  more  favorable  in  this  country.  There  is  no  probability 
that  electrotypers’  wages  here  will  ever  be  reduced  to  the 
rate  in  Europe.  It  would  please  me  if  every  workman  could 
be  paid  as  much  as  bank  presidents  receive,  but  I  do  not 
expect  either  of  us  will  live  to  see  that  day. 

So  don’t  allow  yourself  to  become  excited  ;  even  though 
you  should  see  a  statement  of  the  very  low  rate  of  wages 
in  the  South  Sea  islands  or  elsewhere,  do  not  look  upon  it  as 


back  numbers  of  this  journal  contain  very  full  information 
on  the  subject  of  stereotyping.  If  “  W.  P.”  prefers  the 
knowledge  in  book  form,  he  will  find  Partridge’s  “Stere¬ 
otyping”  complete  with  practical  instructions.  For  sale  by 
The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


HEAD  MARGIN  ON  TWELVE=PAGE  FORM. 

A  correspondent  in  New  York  says:  “In  sending  to 
press  a  12mo  volume  printed  on  23  by  41  70-lb.  paper,  uncut 
edges,  the  head  margin  at  first  was  8  picas  (4  picas  on  top  of 
each  page).  If  this  head  margin  should  be  reduced  to  6  picas 
(3  picas  on  top  of  each  page),  should  not  the  off-cut  margin 
be  reduced  accordingly,  so  as  to  make  the  sheet  fold  properly 
after  reaching  the  binder?  ”  Answer. —  It  certainly  should. 
The  margin  from  the  heads  of  the  pages  in  the  cut-off  to  the 
markers  should  be  just  one-half  that  between  the  heads  in 
the  eight-page  section. 


MY  MOST  VALUABLE  BOOKS. 

I  consider  the  seven  volumes  of  The  Inland  Printer 
which  I  have  in  my  library  the  most  valuable  books  I  have, 
and  as  opportunity  offers  I  shall  always  recommend  The 
Inland  Printer  to  the  boys  in  any  office  under  my  charge. 
—  Thomas  G.  King ,  Orillia ,  Canada. 


THE  PALETTE  AND  CHISEL  CLUB,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  PALETTE  AND  CHISEL  CLUB. 

4N  association  of  artists  and  craftsmen  for  the  purpose  of 
/A  work  and  study  —  such  is  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club 
of  Chicago,  some  of  the  members  of  which  appear 
in  the  half-tone  upon  the  opposite  page,  engraved  from  a 
photograph  by  Carl  Mauch.  The  organization  is  unique 
in  that  its  members  are  all  wage-workers  and  busy  during 
the  week  with  pencil,  brush  or  chisel,  doing  work  to  please 

other  people.  But  on  Sun¬ 
day  mornings,  at  9  o’clock, 
they  assemble  in  the  studio 
of  Lorado  Taft,  in  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  building,  and  for  five 
hours  each  amuses  himself 
by  working  in  his  chosen 
medium,  to  suit  himself. 

Sunday  morning  means  a 
good  deal  to  one  who  has 
worked  all  week,  and  the 
thought  of  these  young  men 
placing  their  easels  and  ar¬ 
ranging  their  palettes  at  an 
hour  when  the  rest  of  the 
city  is  in  bed  or  on  bicycles, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  their  ear¬ 
nestness.  A  peep  into  the 
studio  would  show  the  men 
at  work  using  all  kinds  of  mediums,  oil  and  water  color, 
wash,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal,  clay  and  modeling  wax,  and 
each  as  busy  as  a  boy  with  a  jackknife.  And  the  conver¬ 
sation  while  the  model  rests  deals  not  so  much  with  “  im¬ 
pressionism  ”  and  “realism,”  or  the  tendency  and  mode  of 
artistic  revelation  as  with  the  best  methods  of  drawing 
for  reproduction  or  the  discussion  of  technicalities  in  the 
sculptor’s  or  decorator’s  arts. 

The  work  of  the  club  has  so  far  been  more  for  study  than 
exhibition,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  movement 
among  men  actually  engaged  in  illustration  and  decoration 
and  kindred  arts  appealing  directly  to  the  people  must 
result  in  improving  the  standard  of  their  work.  The 
impression  that  a  “  real  artist  ”  is  incapable  of  doing  work 
“for  the  trade”  is  less  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  an 
artist  earning  his  living  by  practical  application  of  his 
talents  may  not  be  an  artist  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
painter  may  lack  the  tech¬ 
nical  training  necessary  to 
the  successful  illustrator,  but 
an  experience  in  designing 
or  illustration  often  develops 
qualities  in  a  man  who  is 
prevented  from  attempting 
the  higher  branches  of  art 
by  lack  of  time  or  opportu¬ 
nity,  which  when  his  chance 
comes,  gives  him  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  mere  painter. 

Two-thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  students  in  the  “  life 
class  ”  at  the  Art  Institute 
night  school,  and  a  desire 
for  opportunity  to  study  from 
the  model  in  daylight,  so  that 
color  might  be  used,  led  to  the  organization  of  the  club.  The 
time  at  their  disposal  is  too  short  to  spend  in  bothering 
with  officers  or  by-laws,  so  the  only  formality  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  monthly  dues  to  the  treasurer,  Curtis  Gandy, 
who  settles  the  rent  and  pays  the  models. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  club’s  membership :  Charles 
J.  Mulligan,  David  Hunter  and  W.  J.  Hutchinson,  sculp¬ 
tors  ;  Ray  Brown,  chief  of  the  Times-Herald  art  depart¬ 


Curtis  Gandy. 


ment,  and  F.  Holme,  of  the  Evening  Post ;  Henry  Hutt, 
illustrator  and  designer  for  J.  Manz  &  Co.;  Carl  Mauch,  of 
the  Werner  Company’s  art  staff  ;  Will  Carqueville,  poster 
designer  •and  lithographer  ;  Curtis  Gandy,  Capel  Rowley, 
Richard  Boehm,  Edward  Loewenheim  and  C.  C.  Senf, 
designers  and  illustrators  ;  L.  Pearson,  F.  J.  Thwing  and 
H.  L.  Bredtschneider,  fresco  painters  and  decorators  ;  Fred 
Mulhaupt,  display  advertiser  ;  Ancel  Cook,  scenic  artist ; 
A.  Sterba  and  W.  H.  Irvine,  portrait  artists ;  Arthur  Carr, 
H.  Wagner,  L.  M.  Coakley  and  J.  S.  Shippen,  art  students. 
Fred  Larson  is  a  “proofer,”  and  the  printer’s  trade  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  W.  A.  Randall. 

The  treasurer’s  report  shows  a  comfortable  balance  of 
cash  in  hand,  and,  while  the  Sunday  meetings  will  soon  be 
temporarily  discontinued  on  account  of  the  hot  weather, 
the  dues  will  run  on  just  the  same,  so  that  when  the  club 
assembles  in  the  fall  it  will  be  with  every  promise  of  a  good 
and  successful  career. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S  UNION. 

ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  eighth  annual  convention  of 
/-A  the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  of 
North  America,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  from  June  16 
to  19,  inclusive,  are  being  carefully  looked  after  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge,  and  by  the  time  our  magazine  reaches  its 
readers  will  be  fully  decided  upon,  and  printed  programmes 
ready  for  distribution.  At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  programme  definitely.  The  picnic  of  the  Chicago 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  No.  3,  to  be  held  at  Sharp¬ 
shooters’  Park  on  Saturday,  June  13,  it  is  hoped  will  attract 
quite  a  number  of  delegates  to  Chicago  before  the  regular 
day  set  for  their  reception.  Members  of  No.  3  desire  that  as 
large  a  number  of  the  delegates  as  possible  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Chicago  in  time  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  picnic.  Those  who  arrive  on  Saturday  are 
assured  of  a  royal  reception  and  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  numbers  of  the  pressmen  they  might  not  be  able  to 
meet  after  the  full  delegations  arrive. 

The  following  preliminary  circular  has  just  been  issued 
for  the  information  of  those  interested  : 

Chicago,  May  20,  18%. 

To  Sister  Unions  and  Delegates  to  /.  P.  P.  U.  Convention  : 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  18%  convention  beg  to  announce  that  they  have  made 
all  arrangements  for  the  proper  care  and  entertainment  of  guests,  and  desire 
to  present  the  following  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  visitors. 

The  committee  have  arranged  to  make  the  Clifton  House  the  official 
headquarters,  a  rate  of  $2  a  day  for  all  delegates  and  visitors  having  been 
secured  from  its  management.  The  hotel  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Wabash 
avenue  and  Monroe  street,  right  in  the  center  of  the  busy  portion  of  the 
city,  and  is  convenient  to  all  local  transportation  lines  and  amusement 
centers.  Its  reputation  is  high  and  the  accommodations  first-class. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  they  also  announce  that  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  city  officials  the  council  chamber  has  been  secured  for  the  sessions  of  the 
convention.  This  is  an  ideal  hall  for  such  purposes,  and  it  is  thought  will 
give  good  satisfaction  to  the  delegates. 

Badges  will  be  furnished  delegates  in  advance  of  their  arrival  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  all  are  requested  to  come  direct  to  the  hotel,  where  a  committee 
will  be  in  waiting  to  care  for  them.  This  arrangement  has  been  decided 
upon  for  the  reason  that  the  great  number  of  depots  and  trains  make  it 
impossible  to  have  committees  at  each  of  them. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Chicago  union  to  hold  their  annual  picnic  at  Sharp¬ 
shooters’  Park  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  convention,  and  all  who  can 
make  arrangements  to  arrive  in  Chicago  in  time  are  extended  a  hearty  invi¬ 
tation  to  participate  therein.  The  grounds  are  situated  within  the  city  lim¬ 
its  and  are  easily  accessible  by  electric  cars,  and,  as  the  festivities  will  be 
continued  day  and  evening,  visitors  who  may  arrive  at  any  hour  previous  to 
midnight  Saturday  may  attend  the  picnic.  A  good  programme  for  conven¬ 
tion  week  has  been  arranged  by  the  committee,  but  as  circumstances  may 
arise  that  would  necessitate  some  changes  it  will  not  be  published  until 
shortly  before  the  convention. 

Chicago  union  extends,  through  its  committee,  a  heart}'  invitation  to  all 
the  I.  P.  P.  U.  and  its  friends  to  attend  this  convention,  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  in  its  history,  and  offers  to  them 
the  hospitality  of  the  city.  The  union  hopes  that  whatever  may  be  lacking 
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in  the  richness  of  the  entertainment  offered  its  guests,  will  be  made  up  in 
the  warmth  of  their  reception  and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing  with  which  they  will  be  entertained. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

M.  J.  Kiley,  Chairman. 

P.  S.—  Delegates  will  please  notify  President  Frank  Beck  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  who  may  be  coming  from  their  town,  in  order  that  proper 
arrangements  may  be  made  for  their  care  and  comfort.  This  is  important 
and  should  be  attended  to.  Address  Frank  Beck,  care  of  The  H.  O. 
Shepard  Company,  212  Monroe  street. 

The  committee  propose  to  give  delegates  and  visitors  a 
warm  reception  and  a  grand  good  time.  It  is  contemplated 
that  a  tally-ho  coach  ride  to  the  Ferris  wheel,  a  trip  to  the 
drainage  canal,  visits  to  the  newspaper  offices  and  printing 
establishments,  a  theater  party  at  the  Masonic  Temple  roof- 
garden,  and  a  number  of  other  festivities  will  fully  take  up 
the  time  of  delegates  when  not  in  convention.  The  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  compose  the  reception  committee :  M.  J. 
Kiley,  J.  J.  Wade,  P.  Deinhart,  J.  P.  Keefe,  John  Leander, 
F.  Beck,  William  H.  Casey,  M.  Curtis,  Fred  Coles,  R.  D. 
Sawyer,  Henry  Hamil,  E.  H.  Sample,  George  A.  Smith, 
John  McMillen. 


THE  “PRINTER  LAUREATE”  OF  AMERICA. 

IN  order  to  ascertain  the  feeling  among  Chicago’s  repre¬ 
sentative  employing  printers  regarding  the  “  Printer 
Laureate”  voting  contest  inaugurated  by  the  Campbell 
Company  and  already  announced  in  this  journal,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  The  Inland  Printer  recently  called  upon  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  gentlemen  and  requested  their  views. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Cameron,  of  Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  one  of 
Chicago’s  most  prominent  and  successful  proprietary  print¬ 
ers,  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  the  movement  to  name  a 
printer  worthy  the  compliment  of  “The 
Printer  Laureate.”  He  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  placing  Mr.  Andrew  McNally  in 
nomination  for  that  honor,  and  urged  the 
reasons  for  such  a  choice  with  an  enthusi- 
,  wm  (jyy  asm  which  not  only  betrayed  his  own  per- 

sonal  interest  in  the  friendly  contest 
aroused  by  the  Campbell  Printing  Press 
y  and  Manufacturing  Company’s  generous 
offer  of  a  Century  pony  press  to  the 

A.  MC  NALLY.  1  1 

printer  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  but  also  indicated  the  widespread  attention  which 
the  announcement  of  the  ballot  has  awakened  in  the  ranks  of 
the  foremost  master  printers. 

“I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  honor  —  and  an  honor  it  is  ! 
—  go  to  Andrew  McNally.  He  is  a  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  printer  and  has  always  been  a  strong  favorite  with  the 
entire  fraternity.  Why,  I  knew  him  thirty-three  years  ago, 
when  he  was  connected  with  the  printing  department  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune ,  and  I’ve  carried  many  a  ream  of  paper  to 
his  office  there  !  He  is  a  man  of  high  personal  character  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  craft  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Every  printer  in  the  country  knows  Andrew 
McNally  and  what  he  lias  accomplished  in  the  trade.” 

George  E.  Cole,  of  George  E.  Cole  &  Co.,  printers  and 
stationers,  confirmed  the  popularity  of  Andrew  McNally,  and 
urged  his  name  as  one  worthy  to  be  coupled  with  the  title  of 
‘‘Printer  Laureate.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  the  employing 
printers  of  the  city  consider  Andrew  McNally  to  be  the  rep¬ 
resentative  printer  of  Chicago.  Certainly  he  is  an  undoubted 
favorite  with  the  veterans  of  the  trade.  However,  it  is  only 
just  for  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  as  belonging 
to  the  latter  class.  More  properly  I  should  be  named  among 
the  new-comers  into  the  craft,  and  for  that  reason  ought  not 
to  take  a  very  active  voice  in  this  interesting  contest.  But 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  McNally  has  extended  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  and  lias  been  very  pleasant  in  its 
character.  Of  course  I  cannot  but  recognize  his  prominence 


in  the  craft  and  his  long  and  honorable  identification  there¬ 
with.” 

If  Mr.  Cole  is  as  successful  in  “naming  the  winner”  of 
the  printer  laureateship  as  he  was  in  selecting  the  successful 
candidates  in  the  recent  aldermanic  campaign,  during  which 
he  directed  the  powerful  reform  machine  of  the  Voters’ 
League,  Mr.  McNally  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
being  the  choice  of  a  true  prophet.  But  other  candidates, 
who  would  not  lightly  esteem  the  honor  of  a  triumph  in  the 
present  election,  may  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cole 
is  no  longer  demonstrating  his  ability  to  secure  votes  for  the 
man  of  his  choice. 

“My  choice  for  the  recipient  of  this  compliment  and  the 
substantial  prize  which  is  to  go  with  it  is  Charles  Leonard,” 
said  Mr.  Charles  J.  Stromberg,  of  Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co. 
There  was  neither  hesitation  nor  indeci¬ 
sion  in  this  ballot.  It  was  cast  with  vigor 
and  enthusiasm.  ^ 

“  Practically  every  printer  in  Chicago 
knows  Charlie  Leonard,  and  everybody 
who  knows  him  likes  him  cordially.  His 
standing  in  the  printing  fraternity  is  way 
at  the  top.  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him  way  back  in  1868,  just  about  the  time 
when  he  first  came  to  Chicago  to  begin 
business  here.  I  have  known  him  ever 
since  and  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  this  really 
complimentary  title,  and  it  should  certainly  go  to  him.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  he  learned  the  trade  in  Buffalo,  New 
York.  Then  he  came  West  and  settled  in  Clinton,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Horton  &  Leonard, 
and  did  the  largest  printing  business  of  the  place,  at  that 
time.  Charlie  Leonard  is  a  thorough-going  and  represent¬ 
ative  printer,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  named  as  the 
‘Printer  Laureate.’” 


C.  E.  LEONARD. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

REVIEW  OF  TYPE  DESIGNS. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

A  SOMEWHAT  barren  month,  so  far  as  specimens  have 
reached  me.  Just  as  I  write  I  am  in  receipt  of  the 
latest  specimen  book  issued  by  Messrs.  Stephenson, 
Blake  &  Co.,  Sheffield  and  London.  Had  the  firm  sent  me 
loose  sheets  I  would  have  used  the  scissors  upon  some  of 
them,  but  the  book  is  tapu.  I  will  try  to  get  duplicate  sheets 
of  some  of  the  novelties  and  send  to  you.  The  novelties  are 
all  in  the  new  fashion  :  art  vignettes,  rule  terminals,  floral 
and  “  spray  ”.  ornaments,  a  series  of  letter  in  the  Jenson 
style,  a  very  pretty  fancy  script  with  ornaments,  entitled 
“Veronese,”  and  lastly  a  “  free-hand  ”  script,  vertical  and 
light-faced,  which  is  really  the  most  successful  letter  of  the 
kind  yet  produced.  It  is  brought  out  in  three  sizes  :  great 
primer,  pica  and  long  primer.  The  latter,  from  its  compact¬ 
ness  and  perfect  legibility,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

My  other  notes,  I  see,  are  of  American  letters,  with 
which  your  readers  will  ere  this  have  become  familiar. 
“  Headline  No.  2,”  by  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son,  is  the  same  as 
No.  1  with  the  addition  of  lower  case,  and  is  in  seven  sizes, 
10-point  to  48-point.  The  letter  is  peculiarly  American,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  “  scareheads  ”  for  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  designed  ;  while  as  a  thin  face  carrying  plenty  of 
color  and  capable  of  indefinite  wear,  it  can  be  used  with 
effect  in  general  jobbing. 

The  American  Typefounders’  Company  show  an  effect¬ 
ive  new  series  in  ten  sizes,  6-point  to  60-point,  the  “Liver¬ 
more,”  named  after  a  member  of  the  Caslon  firm  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  It  is  in  the  heavy  script 
fashion,  introduced  in  recent  years  by  the  Germans,  of 
which  the  “Propaganda”  is  a  fair  type.  The  Livermore 
might,  perhaps,  best  be  described  as  a  heavy  italic,  with 
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capitals  after  the  script  model.  It  is  an  excellent  and  dur¬ 
able  letter,  and  is  specially  useful  as  possessing  six  sizes 
below  12-point,  which  is  as  small  as  letters  of  this  character 
are  usually  cut.  It  is  the  more  complete,  as  for  the  five 
larger  sizes,  24-point  to  60-point,  a  corresponding  register 
font,  “Livermore  Outline,”  has  been  cut,  available  either 
for  light  open  work  or  for  two-color  printing.  This  is  the 
first  script,  I  think,  so  provided.  I  am  looking  for  a  “  Brad¬ 
ley  Outline”  next.  Lovers  of  the  quaint  will  welcome 
“Florentine  Old  Style.”  Capitals  only  are  shown,  but 
lower  case  is  in  preparation.  Some  of  the  letters,  I  read, 
“  are  transcripts  of  the  crude  lettering  of  a  famous  Italian 
monument  of  the  sixth  century.”  The  commendable  feature 
is  the  duplication  of  characters,  especially  as  the  second  form 
differs  in  set  from  the  first,  thus  facilitating  justification. 
The  general  effect  of  the  design  is  clear  and  striking.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  dislike  the  E  with  the  short  bar  close  to  the  top, 
and  the  hydrocephalic  R,  but  alternative  forms  of  each,  con¬ 
forming  more  nearly  to  the  received  model,  are  supplied. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  company,  the  names  of  the  orig¬ 
inating  houses  have  been  kept  somewhat  in  the  background. 
I  suspect  that  this  new  face,  which  is  sure  to  be  popular,  is 
one  of  the  Dickinson  Foundry’s  revivals. 


OBITUARY. 


Thomas  H.  Murray,  foreman  of  the  job  department  of 
the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Republican ,  died  in  that  city  May  12,  after 
a  protracted  illness. 

Miss  Isabel  J.  Hollister  died  at  her  home,  380  Bissell 
street,  Chicago,  on  April  20,  and  was  buried  at  Rockford  on 
April  22.  Miss  Hollister  was  a  sister  of  William  C.  and 

Frank  C.  Hollister,  publishers 
of  the  Eight-Hour  Herald ,  and 
was  chief  of  the  proofreading 
department  from  the  founding 
of  that  paper  until  her  last 
illness  set  in,  three  months 
ago.  Her  work  was  charac¬ 
terized  throughout  by  close  at¬ 
tention  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  by  a  remarkable  display 
of  accurateness.  She  was 
thorough  and  capable — indis¬ 
pensable  qualities  to  correct 
proofreading.  In  her  inter¬ 
course  with  her  office  associates  she  was  always  quiet, 
always  lady-like,  sympathetic  by  nature,  but  possessed  of  a 
principle  so  marked  as  to  render  it  an  easy  matter  for  her  to 
always  discriminate  correctly  between  right  and  wrong. 
She  was  a  model  daughter,  a  loving,  brave  and  helpful 
sister.  She  was  active  in  church  and  philanthropic  work, 
and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  at  the 
funeral  services,  when  the  reverend  gentleman  in  charge 
was  twice  so  overcome  that  he  could  scarcely  proceed  with 
the  ceremonies. 


Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  editor  of  Puck ,  died  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  11,  at  his  residence  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey, 
from  tubercular  consumption.  Mrs.  Bunner  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  his  bedside  when  death  came. 

Mr.  Bunner  was  born  in  Oswego,  New  York,  August  3, 
1855.  He  was  educated  in  a  French  school  in  New  York 
city.  His  first  venture  in  life  was  as  an  employe  of  a  Portu¬ 
guese  business  firm  in  this  city,  but  the  work  was  not  con¬ 
genial  and  he  soon  became  connected  with  the  New  York 
newspapers  and  for  some  years  he  worked  as  a  reporter. 
In  1877,  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann  issued  the  first  edition  of 
Puck.  It  was  then  a  German  publication.  Before  long  the 
German  edition  was  supplemented  with  an  English  edition 


and  Mr.  Bunner  was  made  the  assistant  editor,  and  later  he 
was  placed  in  charge  as  editor.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
Puck  Mr.  Bunner  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading 
magazines  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works.  The 
most  notable  of  these  are:  “A  Woman  of  Honor,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1883;  “Airs  from  A  ready  and  Elsewhere,”  poems, 
1884;  “The  Midge,”  1886;  “  The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House,”  1887,  and  “In  Partnership,”  a  collection  of  stories, 
1884.  In  the  latter  production  he  collaborated  with  Brander 
Matthews. 


JOHN  E.  BLUE. 

One  of  the  best-known  printers  is  John  E.  Blue,  of  New 
York,  who  has  supervised  the  typographical  work  on  the 
World's  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  diplomas  of 
award,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  made  the  head 
of  a  temporary  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Print¬ 
ing,  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Blue  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  position 
by  Mr.  Theodore  L. 

De  Vinne.  Prior  to  go¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  Mr. 

Blue  was  in  charge  of 
the  specimen  printing 
department  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the 
American  Typefound¬ 
ers’  Company.  Mr. 

Blue  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  a  veteran  Grand 
Army  man,  popular 
with  all  who  know  him,  and  ambitious  to  maintain  the  lead¬ 
ing  position  he  has  so  long  held  as  a  tj’pographic  artist. 


THE  INITIAL  DESIGNS  BY  GOUDY. 

The  initial  designs  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goudy,  Chicago,  pre¬ 
sented  upon  page  313,  show  his  abilities  to  much  better 
advantage  than  his  designs  in  the  April  and  Majr  numbers. 
He  has  but  lately  entered  the  field  of  decorative  design, 
being  bj7  profession  a  bookkeeper.  Becoming  dissatisfied 
with  this  work  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  took  to 
printing,  starting  the  Camelot  Press  in  connection  with 
Mr.  C.  L.  Hooper  (now  professor  of  English  at  the  North¬ 
western  High  School).  Although  totally  uninstructed  in  the 
art  of  printing,  Mr.  Goudy  took  to  it  naturally,  achieved 
considerable  success,  arid  turned  out  work  of  decided  indi¬ 
viduality.  As  to  what  Mr.  Goudy  will  accomplish  as  a 
designer  it  is  hard  to  predict.  The  letter  designs  shown 
are  simple  and  harmonious,  and  not  without  some  strength 
and  character.  He  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  field 
of  design,  but  confines  himself  to  such  special  work  as 
initial  blocks,  page  ornaments,  book  covers,  etc.  Mr. 
Goudy  follows  the  best  traditions  of  the  ancient  schools  in 
his  studj'  of  lettering  and  ornament.  We  shall  watch  his 
progress  with  interest. 


READS  THE  ADS.  FIRST. 

No  printed  matter  comes  to  me  that  I  enjoy  so  thoroughly 
as  The  Inland  Printer.  I  read  the  ads.  first  to  notice 
their  original  and  suggestive  and  helpful  display,  and  turn 
to  the  engravings  and  letterpress  afterwards.  Your  ads. 
are  as  truly  educational  as  your  editorial  matter  to  the 
observing  job  printer. — Janies  Aiken ,  Publisher  Redwood 
Gazette ,  Redwood  Falls ,  Minnesota. 
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3^  SIERRA  SERIES. 


24  A  3(5  a 


6-Point  Sierra 


$2.15 

JOB  COMPOSITORS  APPRECIATE  STANDARD  LINE  TYPE 
Annoying  Complications  of  the  Old  Style  Justification  are  Obviated  $6789012345 

22  A  30  a  8-Point  Sierra  $2.25 

STANDARD  LINE  TYPE  INCREASES  IN  POPULARITY 
Deli£>htin£>  Printers  Everywhere  from  Main  to  California  Shore  2345 


20  A  26  a 


$2.50 


Iu-Point  Sierra 

ADVERTISERS  BEAUTIFUL  SERIES 
Tasteful  Faces  Displayed  Artistically  Earn  Money  987 

16  A  20  a  12-Point  Sierra  $2.75 

NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
The  Elevated  Railroads  in  the  City  of  Chicago 


10  A  16  a 


$3.50 


18-Point  Sierra 

EAST  COAST  SURVEY 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  3 


8  A  10  a 


24-Point  Sierra 


$3.50 


ARTISTIC  SELECTION 
The  Modern  Sciences  2567 


5  A  8  a 


36-Point  Sierra 


$5.50 


HAMBURGH 
Beautiful  Sierras 


4  A  5  a 


48-Point  Sierra 


$7.50 


HUBbard  45 

Sold  in  fonts  of  25  pounds  at  prices  of  Poster  Caledonian.  Cast  to  Standard  Line  by 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  San  Francisco. 

For  Sale  by  CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO.,  New  York;  CRESCENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 
Chicago;  STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Chicago;  INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  St.  Louis; 
H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Boston;  KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Philadelphia. 
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24-Point  Pacific  Border  No.  245,  3  feet,  $1.65. 
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GG3EVIR  GOTHIG  SERIES. 

Originated  by  THE  CKBSCENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  349  Sc  331  Dearborn  Street,  Ghicago. 

48  Point  Elzevir  Gothic 


3  A,  6a.  $8.00 


Caps,  $4.00.  L.  C.  $4.00 


THE  ABLEST  MEN 

Rear  Guards 


5A,  9a.  $6.00 


36  Point  Elzevir  Gothic 


Caps,  $3.00.  L.  C.  $3.00 


BEING  MOST  DESIRABLE 
Whenever  Duty  Calls 


8A,  16a.  $5.00 


24  Point  Elzevir  Gothic 


Caps,  $2.50.  I,.  C.  J2.50 


BEAUTIFUL  COMBINATIONS  ARE  THE 
Needs  of  Good  Printers 


12A,  24a.  $4.50 


18  Point  Elzevir  Gothic 


Caps,  $2.25.  L.  C.  $2.25 


ARTISTIC  AND  EXQVISITE  EFFECTS  ARE  MADE 
The  Elzevir  Gothic  Reigns  Supreme 
Over  all  Similar  Faces 

This  Series  complete  from  6  to  48  point  will  be  shown  in  the  next  number  of 

the  Inland  Printer. 


KEPT  IN  STOCK  AND  FOR  SALE  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  FIRMS: 


Inland  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

Keystone  Type  Foundry,  Philadelphia.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco.  Dominion  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Damon-Peets  Co.,  New  York.  Grant  C.  Snyder  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

P.  S.  PEASE  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


|PM 
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■*<  /$W/$KID>  >**■ 

FOR  EXH8BITION  OF  MACHINERY.  APPLIANCES.  AND  PROCESSED  POR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  MOVABLE 
;  METAL  TYPE,  BEUINNINQ  WITH  THE  PERFECTLY  CONSTRUCTED  AND  MINUTELY  ADJUSTED  BENTON  PUNCH- 
f  CUTTINU  MACHINE  A!1D  EMDINQ  WITH  THE  WELL-DESSUNED  AND  HIQHLY  EPPICIENT  DARTH  AUTOMATIC 
STEAM-POWER  TYPE-CAi  TIHU  AND  TYPE-PINISHINQ  MACHINE.  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OP  COPPER  ALLOY  TYPE 
OP  THE  CORRECT  PROPORTIONS  OP  TOUQHHESS,  HARDNESS.  UNIFORM  ACCURACY.  AND 
HIUH  DEUREE  OP  UTILITY. 

A.  S.  CAPEHART,  mdMdMi  w.  , 

JOHN  A.  ROCHE,  Pr».d««  Dep««.n™ui  c0mm.««.  v 


One  of  five  diplomas  of  award  given  by  the  Board  of  International  Judges  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  to  the 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS'  COMPANY. 

Perfect  Processes  Produce  rjQ?  Leaders  and  Originators 

Perfect  Products.  ™  of  Type  Fashions. 

All  the  type  selected  for  and  used  on  these  diplomas  made  exclusively  by  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company. 
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48  Point  . 

.  .  5a  5A  $7.00 

36  Point  . 

.  .  8a  6A  $6.00 

24  Point  . 

.  10a  10A  $5.00 

18  Point  . 

.  14a  15A  $4.50 

12  Point  0 

.  24a  soA  $3.75 

10  Point  0 

.  32a  25A  $3.25 

8  Point  . 

.  32a  30A  $2.75 
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PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


Another  Taco 
for  Art  Work  5 


48  POINT 


Companion  to  the 
Florentine  Old-Stvle 


Send  Your  Orders  to  tho 
Nearost  Branch  House  4 


24  POINT 


This  is  the  Largest  Concern  in  the 
World  Manufacturing  Type  Laces 
$564,275,590 


{UQ  Products  are  used  in  Every  Printing 
Office  in  the  Country.  Eorward  Your 
Address  to  the  nearest  Branch  to  he 
placed  on  the  /Wailing  List  23456759 


T 


HE  American  Type  rounders  Company  are  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  General  Selling  Agents  for  all 
of  the  High-Grade  Printing  Machinery  and 
Material  made  in  this  Country  £234567590 


B 


RANCH  ES  in  Boston,  Hew  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Denver,  Portland,  Ore., 
San  Lrancisco,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dallas, Tex., Toronto,  Montreal, 
Can.,  London,  Eng.,  Melbourne -Sydney,  7\'us.,  Madras,  India. 
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217-219  Olive  Street,  SAINT  LOUIS,  MO 
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BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

The  New  Bohemian' s  last  poster  is  a  startling-  creation 
in  red  and  green.  The  design  is  by  Charpiot. 

Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo's  story,  “An  Odd  Situation,” 
is  shortly  to  be  brought  out  in  a  new  edition  by  Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  in  London,  and  Way  &  Williams,  of  Chicago. 

The  Lippincotts  announce  a  new  edition  of  “  Chamber’s 
Encj-clopiedia  ”  at  a  remarkably  low  figure.  It  is  a  popular 
edition  of  this  indispensable  work,  and  the  price  renders  it 
without  a  rival  in  its  field. 

The  reduction  in  price  of  Lippincott’s  “  Gazetteer  and 
Biographical  Dictionary”  is  in  harmony  with  the  tendency 
for  cheaper  books.  These  standards  can  now  be  had  at  one- 
third  off  of  the  original  price. 

The  second  number  of  “Bradley,  His  Book,”  will  be 
printed  on  imitation  handmade  paper,  with  insert  sheets  of 
enameled  paper,  the  illustrations  being  in  colors.  Stories 
by  Percival  Pollard,  Tudor  Jenks  and  Will  Bradley,  and 
papers  by  Julia  Whiting  and  August  F.  Jacacci  are 
announced. 

“Trumpeter  Fred,”  Capt.  Charles  King’s  latest  book, 
has  been  very  handsomely  produced  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 
It  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  stories  that  Capt.  Charles 
King  has  ever  written.  It  is  having  a  large  sale,  showing 
that  readers  like  the  wholesome  air  and  adventurous  life  of 
the  great  plains. 

Recreation ,  a  handsome  monthly,  published  b}r  G.  O. 
Shields,  19  West  Twenty-fourth  street,  New  York,  comes  to 
us  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  from  the  mountains  or  the  sea. 
Every  man  is  more  or  less  imbued  with  a  love  of  healthful 
sports,  and,  therefore,  Recreation  must  be  welcome  at  many 
tables.  It  is  printed  by  Redfield  Brothers,  411-415  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 

A  psalter,  printed  on  vellum  in  1459,  for  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Sankt  Jakob,  at  Mainz,  the  third  book  from 
the  Mainz  Press  and  the  second  printed  book  with  a  date,  is 
offered  for  sale  in  Mr.  Quaritch’s  liturgical  catalogue  for 
$26,250.  When  last  sold,  in  1884,  this  copy  brought  $24,750. 
No  other  copy  has  appeared  in  the  market  for  almost  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  far  rarer  than  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
first  book  ever  printed. 

“The  Fisherman  and  His  Friends,”  by  Rev.  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers,  New  York.  This  volume  comprises  a  series  of 
sermons  delivered  by  the  author  in  Hanson  Place  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  Brookljm,  New  York,  in  a  series  of 
revival  meetings  held  in  January  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
clearly  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  artistically  bound  in 
green  cloth,  embossed  in  dark  green  and  gold  lettered. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Company,  232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago, 
have  issued  in  very  neat  form  the  address  delivered  by 
Editor  Joseph  Medill  before  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago,  on  January  17,  1896,  the  one  hundred 
and  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  “the 
typical  American.”  A  large  number  of  full-page  illustra¬ 
tions  and  portraits  of  interest  and  value  are  given  in  the 
brochure.  The  address  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
printer.  Price  25  cents. 

“Talks  to  the  King’s  Children,”  by  Sylvanus  Stall, 
D.D.  These  five-minute  object  sermons  to  children  are  the 
second  series  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  and  their 
simplicity  and  directness  show  the  kindly  intuition  of  the 


author  of  the  workings  of  the  child-mind.  The  book  is 
tastefully  bound  in  brown  cloth,  embossed  in  dark  brown 
with  the  title.  In  the  upper  left  corner  is  a  crown  embossed 
in  gold.  It  is  a  very  attractive  book  in  its  mechanical 
make-up. 

We  have  received  a  handsomely  printed  volume,  entitled 
“Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Typothetie 
of  the  City  of  New  York.”  Arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
under  the  names  of  their  authors,  we  find  in  it  a  complete 
list  of  the  books  now  comprising  the  library,  which,  with 
possibly  one  exception  (that  in  the  British  museum),  is  the 
largest  collection  of  books  on  the  subject  of  printing  in  the 
world.  An  index  of  the  titles  of  the  books  is  also  given, 
making  it  an  easy  matter  to  search  out  a  volume  if  its  author 
be  unknown.  The  catalogue  is  the  work  of  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  and  was  printed  by  the 
De  Vinne  Press.  The  Typothetie  of  New  York  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1883,  one  of  its  objects  being  the  establishment  of  a 
library  of  books  useful  to  printers.  Many  members  occa¬ 
sionally  contributed,  but  the  first  addition  of  importance 
came  from  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  Mr.  William  C.  Martin, 
at  the  time  of  his  death  the  Typotheta-’s  president,  of  $500 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books.  The  next  large  con¬ 
tribution  came  from  Mr.  David  Wolfe  Bruce,  who,  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  his  library  six  months  prior  to  his  death  in 
1894,  gave  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  graphic  arts  to 
the  Typotheta;.  The  preface  to  the  catalogue  contains  many 
points  worthy  of  consideration,  a  few  of  which  we  present : 
“Many  printers,  and  especially  those  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  what  they  call  practical,  give  too  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  great  value  of  the  information  contained  in 
printed  books  and  current  periodicals.  They  think,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  a  knowledge  of  typography  is  best 
obtained  by  practice.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  prac¬ 
tice  is  the  only  way,  or  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
reading  is  of  small  value.  One  hour’s  reading  every  day 
of  well-selected  typographical  literature  would  save  many 
printers  from  a  deal  of  useless  experimentation  in  new 
processes.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  mechanical  features 
of  books  by  good  printers  will  teach  a  young  printer  many 
things  of  value.  Nor  is  the  examination  of  old-fashioned 
books  profitless  ;  they  teach  what  to  imitate  as  well  as  what 

to  avoid . The  literature  of  printing,  which  was 

hardly  worth  classification  as  a  special  department  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  now  comprises  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes,  and  additions  are  made  every  year.  To 
keep  abreast  of  the  times,  to  know  about  new  types,  presses, 
processes,  and  methods  that  are  being  introduced,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  one  should  have  access  to  a  library  of 
useful  books  in  which  record  is  kept  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  typographic  invention.  The  printer  of  the  next 
century  will  have  to  be  a  much  better  read  man  than  the 

printer  of  our  own  time . Nothing  contributes  to 

the  decadence  of  an  art  more  than  the  supine  satisfaction 
that  rests  content  with  what  has  been  done  or  is  being  done 
in  a  narrow  circle.  For  a  printer  to  keep  a  proper  standing 
in  bookmaking,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  frequently  see 
and  study  the  workmanship  of  the  many  able  printers  of  the 
world,  and  especially  those  of  foreign  countries.” 


QUEER  EPITAPHS. 

Here  are  two  curious  epitaphs  worthy  of  note  for  their 
quaintness.  One  is  on  a  tombstone  in  Ulster,  and  runs : 

“To  the  memory  of  Thomas  Kelly,  who  was  accidentally 
shot  by  his  brother  as  a  mark  of  respect.” 

The  other  epitaph  is  to  be  found  at  Culmore,  near  Lon¬ 
donderry  : 

“Here  lies  the  remains  of  Thomas  Nicholls,  who  died  in 
Philadelphia,  March,  1783.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
been  buried  here.” 
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MR.  D.  B.  UPDIKE’S  “  ALTAR  BOOK.” 

In  the  last  month’s  issue  of  Thf.  Inland  Printer,  a 
number  of  reproductions  were  shown  of  the  illustrations 
and  decorative  work  in  the  “Altar  Book,”  recently  produced 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike.  By  an  oversight,  permission  to  repro¬ 
duce  these  plates  was  not  obtained  from  Mr.  Updike.  To 
avoid  misunderstanding,  we  are  asked  to  state  that  these 
illustrations  and  designs  are  fully  copyrighted  and  that  Mr. 
Updike  at  no  time  has  permitted  them  to  be  used  for  other 
than  their  original  purpose.  The  originals  in  the  “Altar 
Book  ”  measure  13  by  10 '4  inches,  and  a  large  reduction  was 
made  to  render  them  suitable  for  these  pages. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

Acknowledgement  is  made  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Lyons,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  for  an  invitation  to  the  forty-ninth  annual  recep¬ 
tion  and  ball  of  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6.  We 
appreciate  Mr.  Lyons’  kind  remembrance. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bert  Cochrane,  of  Chicago,  to  Miss 
Cora  Shoemaker,  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  has  been  announced. 
Mr.  Cochrane’s  friends  among  the  followers  of  the  art  pre¬ 
servative  will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  happy  event. 

Lexington,  Kentucky,  that  has  been  a  Mecca,  in  a  small 
way,  for  touring  “typos,”  is  destined  to  lose  its  prestige  as 
the  proper  place  to  “head  for.”  Heretofore  the  city  has 
afforded  plenty  of  work  for  all  the  resident  printers  and 
some  dozen  or  so  tourists,  who  found  employment  on  the 
three  enterprising  dailies—  the  Herald ,  the  Argonaut  and 
the  Leader.  But  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Herald  and  the  Leader  (the  former  a  democratic  morning 
paper,  the  latter  afternoon  and  republican)  whereby  three 
Mergenthaler  linotype  machines  will  be  put  in  operation. 
The  machines  will  be  run  continuously,  and  the  matter  for 
both  papers  will  be  set  by  them.  In  the  Leader  office  nine 
cases  have  been  kept  employed,  and  the  Herald  has  em¬ 
ployed  about  the  same  number,  the  two  affording  work  for 
about  thirty  printers,  including  foremen  and  their  assist¬ 
ants.  The  Argo?iaut  will  adhere  to  hand  composition  for  a 
time,  at  least.  We  understand  that  the  latter  concern,  which 
has  been  having  its  presswork  done  on  the  outside,  will 
arrange  for  a  new  double-feeding  Dispatch  press  upon  which 
to  print  its  afternoon  issue.  It  employ's  about  a  dozen  print¬ 
ers,  including  “  subs.”  A  considerable  help  to  the  printers, 
however,  will  be  the  weekly  Blue  Grass  World  and  the 
Calumet ,  the  latter  a  paper  published  semi-monthly  by  the 
Red  Men. 

CHICAGO  NOTES. 

The  Moser-Burgess  Paper  Company,  237  Monroe  street, 
have  put  in  a  fifty-inch  Sanborn  “Keystone”  paper  cutter, 
to  insure  accuracy  and  speed  in  filling  orders  for  paper 
cutting. 

The  Chicago  Case  Manufacturing  Company  have  removed 
from  47  West  Lake  street  to  71  and  73  West  Monroe  street, 
where  they'  have  larger  quarters  than  at  the  old  stand. 
They  make  a  specialty  of  fine  leather  work. 

The  Crown  Printing  Ink  &  Color  Works  is  the  title  of  a 
new  Chicago  ink  concern,  located  at  316  Inter  Ocean  build¬ 
ing.  The  factory'  is  on  the  West  Side,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
latest  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  inks.  Mr.  Harry 
Gay  is  manager. 

Two  of  Chicago’s  engraving  establishments,  the  Vander- 
cook  Engraving  Company  and  Hilpert  &  Chandler  have 
been  consolidated,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Pontiac  Engraving  &  Publishing  Company'.  They  are 
located  in  the  Pontiac  building,  and  do  a  general  engraving 
business. 

Daniel  McCarthy,  a  printer  in  the  employ  of  Poole 
Brothers,  316  Dearborn  street,  shot  and  instantly  killed  his 


wife,  Addie  McCarthy',  at  7:40  on  the  morning  of  May'  12. 
The  murder  was  committed  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  McCarthy'’s 
mother,  243  Illinois  street.  After  firing  the  fatal  shot 
McCarthy  ran  through  the  house  and  escaped  by  the  rear 
entrance.  The  murder  is  said  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  quarrel 
and  consequent  separation. 

The  regular  monthly'  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Trade  Press 
Association  was  held  May  11  at  the  Great  Northern  hotel. 
A  paper  on  “Subscription  Ethics”  was  read  byr  H.  H. 
Windsor,  and  one  on  “Greater  Chicago  and  the  Trade 
Paper’s  Place  In  It,”  by  A.  H.  Lockwood.  The  subject  for 
general  discussion  was  “The  Pro  and  Con  of  Colored  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inserts  and  Pages.”  The  members  departed  with 
many  new  ideas. 

An  executive  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Press  League  was  held  at  the  clubrooms  at  the 
Auditorium  hotel  on  the  afternoon  of  May  8,  to  plan  the 
work  for  the  coming  year.  The  following  standing  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed:  Social — Mrs.  Isabella  O’Keefe,  Mrs. 
Maude  Corbett  Smith  and  Mrs.  Francis  Wilson  Bryant ; 
printing — Mrs.  R.  A.  Morse,  Mrs.  Isabella  Garrison  and 
Mrs.  Nate  Reed;  press  —  Mrs.  Martha  Howe  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Marion  Heath  and  Miss  Ella  Danell. 

A  meeting  of  the  printers  of  Chicago  was  held  at  the 
Sherman  House  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  unveiling  of  the  Franklin  statue,  which  will 
take  place  in  Lincoln  park,  Saturday  June  6,  at  4  p.m.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by'  Alderman  Conrad  Kahler. 
Among  those  present  were  D.  J.  Hynes,  M.  J.  Carroll, 
John  M.  Smyth,  Andrew  McNally,  John  Anderson,  William 
Pigott,  A.  L.  Fyfe,  A.  H.  Brown,  P.  J.  Cahill,  William  Mill, 
F.  K.  Tracy,  and  members  from  the  Press  Club,  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association,  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  and  the  Stereotypers’  Union.  The  ceremony' 
will  be  simple.  Joseph  Medill  will  present  the  statue  to 
the  printers,  followed  by  H.  D.  Estabrook,  the  orator  of  the 
occasion.  It  will  be  received  on  behalf  of  the  printers  by' 
Conrad  Kahler,  on  behalf  of  the  park  by  either  William 
Penn  Nixon  or  Frederick  Winston. 

The  three  prizes  in  the  CenLiry's  contest  for  a  midsum¬ 
mer  holiday  poster  were  awarded  May'  4,  as  follows : 
J.  C.  Leyendecker,  Paris,  first  prize ;  Maxfield  Parrish, 
Philadelphia,  second  prize;  Baron  Arild  Rosenkrantz,  New 
York,  third  prize.  The  judges  were  Elihu  Vedder,  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  and  Henry  J.  Hardenburgh.  Seven  hundred 
designs  were  submitted  by  artists  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada,  and  a  number  were  sent  from  Europe. 
There  were  twelve  honorable  mentions,  as  follows  :  Gabriel 
C.  Chenes,  New  York;  Miss  Heustis,  New  York;  Miss 
Tourgee,  Mayville,  New  York  ;  Edward  Potthast  and  S. 
Bierach,  Jr.,  New  York  ;  George  L.  Rose,  Montclair  ;  Frank 
X.  Leyendecker,  Paris ;  Will  B.  Hunt  (two  designs),  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  F.  G.  Rigby,  Theodore  Hampe  and  Frederick  Gros- 
venor,  New  York.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  Chicagoans  to 
note  that  the  first  prize  has  gone  to  a  y'oung  Chicagoan. 
Mr.  Leyendecker  obtained  his  art  training  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  J.  Manz  &  Company,  183-187  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
and  was  a  universal  favorite  among  those  connected  with 
the  house  and  elsewhere.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  last 
year,  for  a  three-year  course  of  study  in  Europe,  Messrs. 
Manz  &  Company  gave  a  banquet  to  their  young  proffig^, 
and  the  predictions  which  were  made  at  that  time  have  thus 
already'  found  fruition.  Messrs.  Manz  &  Company'  are 
justly  proud  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Leyendecker,  who  will 
undoubtedly'  give  them  fresh"  cause  for  congratulation  as 
time  advances. 

Among  the  worthy  charities  in  Chicago  the  Daily  News 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  goes  to  provide  means  for  sick 
children  to  have  healthful  outings,  is  among  the  most  worthy. 
Among  the  plans  for  increasing  the  fund  is  the  importation 
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of  a  sacred  white  elephant,  to  be  placed  on  exhibition.  It 
was  brought  from  Sumatra.  His  name  is  “  Kedah.”  He  is 
not  quite  two  years  old  and  stands  only  forty-five  inches 
high.  His  weight  is  about  five  hundred  pounds.  In  color 
he  is  pearly  white,  and  his  skin  is  soft  and  delicate.  His 
hoofs  are  cream  white.  On  the  trunk  and  about  the  ears  the 
color  runs  into  a  light  pink.  He  was  captured  by  natives 
near  Palembang,  in  southeastern  Sumatra,  June  17,  1892. 
J.  B.  Gaylord,  the  animal  importer,  bought  him  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  A  large  price  was  demanded,  because  the  white 
elephant  is  considered  sacred  by  the  Siamese,  and  their  king 
claims  all  that  are  caught.  Kedah  is  said  to  be  the  first 
genuine  white  elephant  that  ever  has  set  foot  in  this  country. 
Lo-Lo,  a  dwarf  black  elephant,  twenty-eight  years  old  and 
standing  only  three  feet  high,  will  also  be  exhibited. 


NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

The  Sunday  Star,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  made  its 
last  issue  on  May  3. 

A.  S.  Dimond  is  editor  and  publisher  of  a  new  weekly 
paper  called  White  Bear  Life ,  at  White  Bear,  Minnesota. 

The  Fishkill  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Herald  has  been  purchased 
bjr  Mr.  Morgan  T.  Hoyt,  who  has  made  a  bright,  newsy 
sheet  of  it. 

In  commemorating  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  paper,  the  Times  and  Dispatch ,  of  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  came  out  on  April  27  in  a  new  dress  of  type, 
and  printed  from  new  presses.  It  is  a  handsome  paper. 

Randall  N.  Saunders,  of  Claverack,  has  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  city  editorship  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register. 
Mr.  Saunders,  who  shows  considerable  literary  ability,  has 
been  connected  for  some  time  with  a  paper  at  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

John  McBride,  the  well-known  labor  leader,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Record  from  William  P.  Brown. 
Mr.  McBride  has  had  much  experience  as  a  newspaper 
man,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Record  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  is  assured. 

The  Penn  Yan  (N.  Y.)  Democrat ,  a  weekly,  founded  in 
1818,  edited  by  Walter  B.  Sheppard,  is  ranked  as  a  model 
six-column  quarto  by  Newspaperdom.  The  commendation 
is  well  deserved,  and  coming  from  such  a  source  must  be  a 
matter  of  much  gratification  to  Editor  Sheppard. 

About  January  1,  Rev.  H.  S.  Ouellin  purchased  the 
Searchlight ,  a  prohibition  paper,  published  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  New  York,  for  several  years,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
had  a  good  patronage.  It  was  removed  to  Millerton,  New 
York,  and  a  few  days  ago  its  last  number  announced  its 
suspension. 

The  Scientific  American  offers  a  premium  of  $250  for  the 
best  essay  on  “The  Progress  of  Invention  During  the  Past 
Fifty  Years,”  the  prize  paper  to  be  published  in  its  special 
fiftieth  anniversary  number  of  July  25.  All  essays  sent  in 
competition  should  be  in  the  editor’s  hands  not  later  than 
June  20. 

O.  M.  Shedd,  publisher  of  the  Evening  Star,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  New  York,  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for 
appropriating  for  his  own  use  about  $10,000  of  the  funds  of 
the  Order  of  United  Friends,  of  which  he  was  the  imperial 
recorder.  Bail  was  placed  at  $4,000,  and  his  trial  is  on  the 
calendar  for  June. 

Tuesday  evening,  May  12,  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator  threw  open  the  doors  of  its  handsome  building  to  the 
public,  and  over  ten  thousand  of  its  friends  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  model  newspaper 
plant,  from  the  linotype  machines  on  the  third  floor  to  the 
presses  and  stereotype  rooms  in  the  basement.  Handsome 
illustrated  souvenirs  were  distributed,  and  the  occasion  was 


not  only  a  proof  of  the  Vindicator' s  enterprise  but  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  appreciation  it  receives  from  the  people  of 
Youngstown. 

J.  G.  P.  Holden,  editor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
finding  the  duties  of  weekly  newspaperdom  not  arduous 
enough,  has  commenced  the  issuing  of  a  daily,  the  Evening 
Gazette.  Mr.  Holden  is  an  old  newspaper  man,  well  known 
in  Eastern  New  York,  and  he  hopes  to  make  his  new  venture 
“the  model  daily  of  the  times.” 

A  company  has  recently  been  formed  in  Troy,  New 
York,  known  as  the  Troy  Record  Company,  to  publish  a 
morning  daily  called  the  Troy  Record ,  whose  appearance 
gives  promise  of  deserved  success.  It  has  the  telegraph 
franchise  of  the  New  York  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press,  and  is  the  only  morning  paper  in  Troy. 

The  Valley  Plirror,  North  Ontario,  California,  has  been 
changed  from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
made  a  four-page  six-column  paper,  instead  of  an  eight- 
page  four-column  sheet  as  in  the  past.  Its  appearance  is 
also  improved.  Mr.  Ira  D.  Slotter,  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  change. 

M.  Parker  Williams,  for  fifty  years  an  active  journal¬ 
ist,  has  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Regis¬ 
ter  (daily)  and  Hudson  Gazette  (weekly).  Judge  Levi  F. 
Longley,  Matthew  Kennedy,  Edwin  C.  Rowley  and  others 
are  interested  in  the  purchase,  and  will  continue  their  pub¬ 
lication  with  Charles  J.  Hailes  as  editor  and  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  assistant  editor. 

Editor  Amos  Moore,  of  the  Walnut  Hills  (Ohio)  Sub¬ 
urban  News,  prints  an  interesting  supplement  to  his  paper, 
taken  from  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Tribune,  giving  the  early 
history  of  the  News  and  its  early  struggles,  and  of  the  time 
when  Editor  Moore  received  subscriptions  of  $5  per  year  in 
advance  for  his  $2-a-year  paper.  “  But  times  have  changed 
since  the  ladies  wore  paper  collars  and  the  men  paid  a  $2 
subscription  with  a  $5  bill,”  says  the  Tribune.  “  Nowa¬ 
days  the  ladies  wear  lace  collars,  and,  perhaps,  that  is  one 
reason  the  men  don’t  pay  their  newspaper  subscriptions  so 
promptly  and  so  generously  ;  and  so  Editor  Moore  keeps 
standing  in  his  paper  the  following  beautiful  little  poem: 

“  How  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  face  of  the  dollar 

When  some  kind  subscriber  presents  it  to  view  ! 

It  may  come  today  or  it  may  come  tomorrow  ; 

It  may  come  from  others,  it  may  come  from  YOU  ! 

The  big-  silver  dollar,  the  round  silver  dollar  ; 

Dear  delinquent  subscriber,  present  it  to  view  ! 

“  The  round  silver  dollar  I  hail  as  a  treasure, 

For  often  expenses  o’erwhelm  me  with  woe  ! 

I  count  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

And  yearn  for  it  fondly  wherever  I  go. 

How  ardent  I’d  seize  it  —  that  lovely  round  dollar, 

‘  The  root  of  all  evil  ’  ’tis  commonly  named. 

“  Loving  money  is  sinful,  some  good  people  tell  us, 

But  the  penniless  printer  can  hardly  be  blamed, 

The  penniless  printer,  the  hardworking  printer, 

Keeps  sending  out  papers  that  interest  you  : 

So  hand  in  your  dollar,  the  big  daddy  dollar. 

Dear  reader,  now  will  you  present  it  to  view?” 


INTELLIGENT  REPORTING. 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  British  parliament  once 
wound  up  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  house  by  quoting  from 
one  of  Milton's  sonnets  :  “  Yet  I  argue  not  against  heaven's 
hand  nor  will,  nor  bate  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope  ;  but  still  bear 
up  and  steer  right  onward.”  Great  was  the  orator’s  aston¬ 
ishment  next  day  on  finding  it  stated  in  one  newspaper  that 
“  the  right  honorable  gentleman  concluded  by  assuring  the 
house  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  argue  against  heaven’s 
hand  or  will.  He  repudiated  any  desire  to  bate  a  jot  of 
heart  or  hope.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  resolved,  he 
declared,  to  continue  bearing  up  and  steering  onward!” 
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TRADE  NOTES. 

F.  L.  Montague  &  Co’s  New  York  address  is  now  97 
Reade  street. 

Charles  A.  Johnson  &  Co.  are  now  located  at  22  Dey 
street,  New  York. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Dexter  Folder  Company  has 
been  removed  to  97-101  Reade  street. 

The  annual  meeting-  of  the  Ohio  State  Tjrpographical 
Union  was  held  at  Springfield  on  May  19. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  St.  Louis  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Planters  Hotel,  in  that  city, 
on  May  5. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Eagle  Printing  Ink  Company 
has  been  removed  from  84  Gold  street  to  the  corner  of  Frank¬ 
fort  and  Jacob  streets. 

The  half-tones  and  zinc  etchings  used  in  connection  with 
the  article  about  Irwin  Moorhead,  on  pages  303  and  304, 
were  made  by  Straeffer  &  Siedenburg,  New  York. 

George  R.  Swart,  formerly  with  E.  C.  Fuller  &  Co., 
has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Dexter  Folder  Company 
in  their  new  office,  97  to  101  Reade  street,  New  York. 

The  Aurora  Engraving  Company,  Aurora,  Illinois,  have 
added  a  department  to  their  establishment  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  wood  cuts.  The  company  now  employ  seven  or  eig-ht 
hands. 

The  eastern  office  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  is  now  at  97  Reade  street.  New  York. 
F.  L.  Montague  &  Co.  are  at  the  same  address,  as  is  also 
the  Dexter  Folder  Company. 

G.  A.  Pulis  has  removed  his  place  of  business  from  1576 
Fulton  street  to  1589  Fulton  street,  directly  opposite,  in  the 
new  Buchanan  building,  Brooklyn.  Printers  in  that  city 
will  find  The  Inland  Printer  on  sale  each  month  at  this 
store. 

T.  H.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  have 
added  to  their  already  large  plant  another  largest  size 
Whitlock  press,  a  Thorne  typesetter,  another  folder,  etc., 
which  they  hope,  with  their  increasing  work,  to  keep 
“  booming.” 

Henry  Johnson,  inventor  of  the  bicycle  attachment  for 
Gordon  presses,  has  removed  to  new  and  spacious  quarters 
at  102  and  104  Fulton  street,  New  York.  Mr.  Johnson 
reports  many  sales  of  Bicycle  Gordons,  and  it  is  evident  they 
have  come  to  stay. 

We  learn  from  the  Daily  Index ,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  that 

H.  H.  Good,  of  that  city,  who  was  burned  out  a  short  time 
ago,  has  moved  his  office  to  the  Watson  block,  and  refitted 
it  with  new  materials  and  machinery,  and  is  now  in  shape 
for  business  again. 

The  business  of  the  Garden  City  Engraving  &  Electro- 
t3'ping  Company,  Chicago,  is  now  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  Osgood  &  Co.  The  change  is  merely  in  name, 
the  partnership  remaining  the  same,  and  the  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  heretofore,  at  165  and  167  Adams  street. 

Mr.  Jacob  Reichenbach,  secretary  of  the  Pavj'er  Print¬ 
ing  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  was  recently  in  Chicago  on 
a  business  trip.  He  reported  trade  good  and  stated  that  his 
firm  was  pushing  the  manufacture  of  paper  cutters,  which 
they  furnish  onlj'  through  the  supply  houses. 

The  Crescent  Typefoundry  have  moved  their  foundry 
from  the  office  floor  to  the  top  floor  of  the  building  at  359 
and  361  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  This  gives  abundant 
room  for  their  manufacturing  department,  and  enables  them 
to  devote  the  entire  store  to  their  offices  and  salesrooms. 

Some  recent  changes  in  the  Niagara  Automatic  Feeder, 
manufactured  by  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Companjq  of  New 
York,  have  greatly  added  to  its  efficiency.  A  perfected 


machine  is  running  in  the  pressroom  of  Munsey's  Magazine 
and  orders  are  being  filled  for  others,  which  will  soon  be  in 
operation.  Weld  &  Sturtevant,  of  New  York,  are  selling 
agents. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  forthcoming  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mr.  Seaver  Sprague  Lesslie,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Miss  Jenifer  Jennings,  at  her  home  in  Queenstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Mr.  Lesslie  is  assistant  manager  of  the  MacKellar, 
Smiths  &  Jordan  branch  of  the  American  Typefounders’ 
Company.  His  many  friends  will  learn  with  pleasure  of 
his  good  fortune. 

The  Janes  &  Mundy  Company  ar&successors  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  department  of  the  Chain  &  Hardy  Company, 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  do  general  printing  and  blank-book 
making.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  Charles  H. 
Janes,  president;  E.  J.  Mundjq  secretarj'  and  treasurer, 
and  Louis  J.  Meunier.  The  place  of  business  is  at  1609  to 
1615  Arapahoe  street. 

The  Imperial  Publishing  Company,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York,  have  had  a  varied  experience  in  the  printing  of 
their  monthly  publication,  the  Imperial  Fashion  Magazine. 
The  work  was  first  done  by  New  York  parties  ;  afterward 
by  A.  V.  Haight :  then  taken  by  another  firm  who  do  a  large 
amount  of  other  printing  for  them.  It  has  now  changed 
again,  coming  back  to  Mr.  Haight,  who,  it  seems,  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction. 

Mr.  E.  Rychen,  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  Queen 
City  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  concern  and  purchased  the  entire  inter¬ 
ests  of  Messrs.  George  E.  Matthews  and  George  E.  Burrows 
in  the  Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Buffalo,  New  York. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Pollock,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Buf¬ 
falo  works,  will  remain  and  have  entire  charge  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  as  heretofore. 

We  learn  through  one  of  our  correspondents  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  in  which  city  and  a  number  of  other  Australian 
towns  The  Inland  Printer  is  now  being  quite  largely  cir¬ 
culated,  that  this  publication  has  been  the  means  of  affording 
valuable  assistance  in  advancing  the  printing  art  in  the  col¬ 
onies.  The  increasing  demand  for  the  publication  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  paper  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  there. 

Mr.  George  F.  Barden  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Fairfield  Paper  Company  and  taken  a  position  with  the 
Parsons  Paper  Company,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  repre¬ 
senting  that  company  in  their  linen  ledger  and  bond  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Barden’s  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  trade, 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  particular  paper  he  proposes 
to  sell,  and  the  excellent  facilities  enjoj'ed  by  the  Parsons 
Company  for  the  production  of  this  class  of  papers,  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  largely  increasing  the  sales  for  that 
firm. 

The  Printers  and  Publishers’  Association,  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  made  a  change  in  its  by-laws,  whereby 
the  regular  dues  of  the  association  are  now  $1  per  month. 
A  certificate  of  attendance  representing  25  cents  shall  be 
issued  to  members  present  at  each  and  every  meeting,  which 
certificate  is  accepted  by  the  treasurer  at  face  on  account  of 
dues.  Attendance  means  dollars  and  cents  to  every  mem¬ 
ber,  and  this  amendment  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  meetings  more  interesting  than  heretofore,  on 
account  of  increasing  the  attendance. 

The  Plowman  Publishing  Compan}',  of  Moline,  Illinois, 
one  of  the  largest  printing  houses  in  the  Northwest,  con¬ 
fessed  judgment,  Majr  12,  in  favor  of  the  Moline  National 
and  State  Savings  banks,  for  $7,036.51  and  $4,394.20,  respec¬ 
tively.  Other  claims  against  the  concern,  which  are  practi¬ 
cal^  worthless,  amount  to  $9,000  more,  making  the  total 
liabilities  about  $20,000.  The  assets  are  placed  at  from 
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$22,000  to  $25,000,  but  will  shrink  considerably.  Lack  of 
capital  and  close  margins,  due  to  the  prevailing  depression, 
were  the  cause  of  the  failure,  which  is  the  first  Moline  has 
had. 

Wic  are  advised  that  Mr.  Harold  M.  Duncan,  who  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years  the  active  and  managing  editor 
of  our  handsome  contemporary  Paper  and  Press,  has 
resigned  his  position  to  enter  a  less  confining  vocation  as 
the  special  sales  agent  of  the  Danston  Monotype  Machine 
Company.  Mr.  Duncan  is  thoroughly  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  machine  composition,  and  his  alert  intelligence 
and  belief  in  the  Lanston  Monotype,  after  a  careful  study  of 
its  possibilities  for  some  years,  make  him  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition  to  the  Lanston  Monotype  Company. 

Reports  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  state  that  on 
June  1  machines  will  be  used  to  set  up  the  Examiner,  and 
that  the  Intelligencer  will  put  in  machines  next  fall.  The 
New  Era  expects  to  adopt  machines  next  winter.  The 
Morning  News  anticipated  the  evening  dailies  last  winter 
and  put  in  two  machines.  The  Wickersham  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  anticipated  the  New  Era  bookroom  last  winter  and 
put  in  an  Empire  machine.  It  is  said  that,  owing  to  this 
condition  of  affairs,  if  it  were  not  for  New  York  and  many 
other  eastern  cities,  book  printers  would  have  to  give  up  the 
business. 

The  Card  Electric  Motor  &  Dynamo  Companj’,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  advise  us  that  they  are  equipping  a  number  of  offices 
with  electric  motors,  built  for  direct  connection  to  printing 
presses,  without  the  intervention  of  gears  or  the  use  of  belts. 
The  motors  are  placed  directly  upon  the  main  driving  shaft 
of  the  press,  run  at  the  same  speed  and  require  no  more 
room  than  the  pulleys.  This  method  of  driving  printing 
presses  is  very  economical,  there  being  no  loss  of  power, 
and  the  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  so  arranged  that 
the  speed  can  be  easily  regulated.  The  motors  are  adapted 
to  all  makes  of  printing  presses,  and  can  also  be  attached  to 
folding  machines  and  other  machinery  used  by  printers. 
The  American  Book  Company,  of  New  York,  have  twelve 
connected  with  their  presses,  and  a  number  of  firms  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta  are  also  using  this 
method  of  obtaining  power. 


A  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  newspaper  in  the 
world  is  the  one  gotten  up  by  the  inmates  of  the  famous 
insane  asylum  of  Bicetre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
The  insane,  as  a  rule,  believe  themselves  to  be  perfectly 
rational,  and  owing  to  this  belief  consider  the  treatment 
they  receive  at  the  as3rlum  as  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an 
injury  to  them,  and  it  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
voicing  their  opinion  of  this  treatment  and  those  who 
administer  it  that  the  paper  in  question,  which  they 
named  L' Anti-Alieniste  (the  enemy  of  the  insane  doctors), 
was  started.  The  bearing  and  manners  of  the  various 
attendants  of  the  asylum  are  continually  the  subject  of  ridi¬ 
cule  and  derision,  and  should  one  of  them  make  the  slight¬ 
est  change  in  his  personal  appearance  it  is  sure  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  V Anti-Alieniste,  with  many  sarcastic  comments. 
The  paper  is  a  neat-appearing  double  quarto,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  subscribers  to  warrant  its  being  printed,  is 
issued  by  a  duplicating  process  by  which  but  forty  copies 
can  be  produced.  The  physicians  in  charge  of  the  asylum 
encourage  the  inmates  in  this  occupation,  as  it  tends  to 
direct  their  thoughts  away  from  their  own  particular  mania, 
resulting  in  positive  and  sometimes  permanent  benefit. 


“Are  your  writings  much  read?”  “That  is  what  I 
should  like  to  find  out.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  read  my  manuscripts  or  send  them  back  without 
reading. — Boston  Transcript. 


REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 

The  Stone  Printing  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia, 
send  us  one  of  their  calendars  for  the  current  year.  It  does  them  much 
credit. 

The  Elk  County  (Kan.)  Citizen  submits  a  card  and  blotter,  composition 
on  which  is  neat,  but  the  colors  are  too  numerous.  Their  brilliancy,  however, 
is  very  striking. 

Wm.  Ritezel  &  Co.,  Warren,  Ohio,  know  how  to  do  attractive  printing 
for  their  patrons.  The  blotters  and  certificate  forwarded  by  them  are  good 
examples  of  typography. 

From  Morrill  Bros.,  Fulton,  New  York,  a  package  of  pamphlets,  book¬ 
lets  and  catalogues  on  which  the  typography  and  presswork  are  first-class. 
The  collection  is  handsome  and  attractive. 

W.  B.  Kkeigbaum,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  submits  a  letter-head  of  the 
Mennonite  Publishing  Company,  of  Elkhart,  which  is  a  neat  production  in 
Bradley  series,  rubricated.  The  effect  is  very  striking. 

The  Baltes  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  issue  an  artistic  business  card 
on  which  typography  and  engraving,  supplemented  by  neat  presswork  in 
various  colors,  combine  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

From  Hill  Printing  Company,  Eustis,  Florida,  a  varied  selection  of  cer¬ 
tificates,  diplomas,  programmes,  etc.,  which  give  evidence  of  artistic  ability 
in  display  and  disposition  of  colors.  The  presswork  is  excellent  and  register 
perfect. 

The  catalogue  of  Humber  &  Co.,  bicycle  manufacturers,  issued  from  the 
press  of  Carl  H.  Heintzemann,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  a  sample  of  high- 
grade  letterpress  printing  —  composition  and  presswork  being  excellent,  and 
above  the  average. 

The  Mail  Printing  House,  Fairport,  New  York,  have  gotten  up  a  book 
entitled  “Printing,”  showing  samples  of  commercial  and  general  printing, 
plain  and  in  colors,  all  of  which  are  neatly  designed,  well  displayed,  and 
artistically  printed. 

Some  excellent  samples  of  fan  advertisements  have  reached  us  from 
Frank  Ashman,  apprentice  with  the  Tuscarora  Advertisement  Company, 
Coshocton,  Ohio.  They  are  well  displayed,  and  show  that  he  has  the  right 
idea  of  artistic  composition. 

The  firm  of  Miller  &  Barts,  hrt  printers,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  give 
evidence  in  their  advertising  matter  of  a  careful  perusal  of  the  columns  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  The  samples  they  send  us  could  not  have  been 
better  executed  in  any  office. 

Geo.  E.  Marshall  &  Co.,  at  “  Numbers  one  forty-four  and  one  forty- 
six  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Illinois,”  have  issued  a  very  esthetic  circular 
printed  in  red,  dark  green  and  blue  on  light  green  rough  stock.  The  effect, 
however,  is  far  from  displeasing. 

A  TWENTY-FOUR-page  folder  reaches  us  from  the  office  of  the  Colling- 
wood  (Ont .)  Bulletin.  It  is  printed  in  two  colors;  and  while  the  composition 
is  good,  the  presswork  is  a  little  faulty  —  the  red  form,  on  some  of  the  pages, 
being  a  long  way  out  of  register. 

F.  F.  Weston,  Winterset,  Iowa,  is  a  good  printer,  as  the  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  by  him  give  abundant  evidence.  His  work  is  neatly  designed,  well 
displayed,  and  artistically  finished.  Both  composition  and  presswork  on  all 
the  samples  submitted  are  good. 

The  Capron  &  Curtice  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  submit  a  few  samples 
of  commercial  work,  printed  in  colors,  which  show  that  they  have  artistic 
ideas  and  know  how  to  put  them  in  print.  The  designs  are  excellent  and  the 
composition  and  presswork  good. 

N.  J.  Werner,  of  St.  Louis,  sends  a  specimen  of  his  composition  in  a 
four-page  circular  showing  the  faces  of  the  new  “  Kelmscott  ”  series  of  type. 
It  is  very  good.  He  incloses  also  a  type  book  of  the  Inland  Typefoundry 
which  is  a  neat  little  affair,  in  point  of  both  composition  and  presswork. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  commend  the  work  of  Elmer  H.  Brown, 
of  Cherokee,  Iowa.  He  is  now  foreman  of  the  Waverly  (Tenn.)  Sentinel ,  and 
sends  some  more  of  his  work,  which  shows  considerable  improvement  in  style 
of  display  and  execution.  We  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion  and  wish 
him  future  prosperity. 

Well-executed  advertising  blotters  have  been  received  from  Adam 
Deist,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Alfred  M.  Slocum  Company,  of  the  same  city. 
The  latter  firm  adds  to  the  interest  of  theirs  by  inclosing  it  in  a  specially 
prepared  envelope,  on  the  outside  of  which  appears:  “We  always  think  a 
blotter  a  good  advertisement.” 

The  American  Typefounders’  Company  —  “originators  of  type  fash¬ 
ions” —  are  also  originators  of  a  unique  specimen  book  of  types  and  borders, 
interleaved  with  pages  showing  their  types  and  borders  in  combination,  and 
printed  in  most  attractive  colors.  The  work  is  an  educator  in  the  art  of 
combining  type  and  color  to  the  best  advantage,  and  ever}'  printer  who 
aspires  to  be  anything  beyond  a  mere  automaton  in  types  should  make  it  a 
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point  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy  of  this  valuable  work.  The  composition  is 
artistic,  the  presswork  superb,  and  the  coloring1  —  with  inks  made  by  the 
Jaenecke-Ullman  Company  — is  above  criticism. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  package  of  printing  from  Irving  W.  Pence, 
Ligonier,  Indiana,  the  varied  nature  of  which  shows  him  to  be  a  first-class 
printer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Mier  Carriage  &  Buggy  Company  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work.  The  other  samples  are  in  good  taste  and  give  evidence  of 
careful  and  finished  workmanship. 

Bert  H.  Irving,  of  the  Rockland  (Mass.)  Standard ,  sends  some  excel¬ 
lent  samples  of  society  and  commercial  stationery  and  printing,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  should  gain  him  a  good  reputation  among  the  patrons  of  the 
Standard.  Church  and  /Ionic,  a  32mo  publication,  is  a  clean,  neatly  printed 
brochure  issued  from  the  same  office. 


30003  ECONOMIST. 


AS  important  as  the  lily 
in  Easter  decoration  arc  our 
lining  accessories  in  making 
beautiful  the  newest  Spring 
and  Summer  costumes,  j*  > 


There  is  no  better  index  to  active 
Easter  trade  than  the  lining  counter 
If  that  department  is  busy  so  are 
the  dress  goods,  millinery,  cloak 
and  notion  departments.  ■.*  It’s  the 
quality  of  our  several  brands  that 
helps  keep  other  sections  of  the  store 
busy,  and  in  order  to  have  custom¬ 
ers  waited  on  quickly  the  yardage 
is  marked  on  all  our  Silesias-ot^os 


i  :  :i 


J.  W.  Goddard  &  Sons, 


197  Mercer  Street. 


SPECIMEN  OF  KULEWOKK  IN  ADVERTISING. 

Reduced  from  full-page  advertisement  from  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 
W.  F.  Smith,  compositor. 


The  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company,  Elgin,  Illinois,  are  issuing 
some  handsomely  printed  children’s  weekly  papers,  illustrated  with  colored 
half-tone  pictures.  The  composition  and  make-up  of  the  papers  are  good, 
and  the  presswork,  which  is  done  on  a  Kidder  web  perfecting  color  press 
at  a  speed  of  3,600  per  hour,  is  admirable. 

From  the  office  of  Eastman  &  Thomas,  San  Francisco,  California,  we 
have  received  a  blotter,  the  work  of  Adolph  Telman,  the  composition  on 
which  is  very  artistic.  Also  a  card  showing  the  presswork  of  George  Knight, 
which  is  a  good  sample  of  artistic  coloring  and  embossing,  besides  being1  an 
excellent  specimen  of  general  presswork.  Both  samples  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Nolan  Davis  is  a  printer  in  Great  Falls,  Montana.  He  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Industrial  Printing  Company'  of  that  place,  and  the  samples 
submitted  reflect  great  credit  upon  him  as  an  artistic  compositor  and  excel¬ 
lent  pressman.  We  tender  our  thanks  to  him  for  his  kindly  interest  in 
Tiie  Inland  Printer  and  high  appreciation  of  its  value  as  an  educator. 

The  editor  of  the  Brownwood  (Texas)  Bulletin  sends  us  a  picture  of 
himself  on  an  advertising  card  of  his  own  “get-up,”  the  principal  features  of 
which  are  the  newspaper  he  holds  and  his  feet,  doubtless  his  most  important 
and  most  extensive  possessions.  It  must  make  a  man  happy  to  be  so  en¬ 
dowed,  however,  if  his  joy'ous  smile  is  any  indication,  and  we  feel  impelled  to 
rejoice  with  him. 

The  Imp  is  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor  in  the  region  of  Buffalo, 
New  York.  It  is  issued  by  W.  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  the  “Electric  Printer”  of 
that  city,  and,  like  all  of  his  work,  is  a  very'  good  specimen  of  the  “art  pre¬ 
servative.”  Its  literary  features  are  unique,  and  though  it  consists  of  only’ 
four  pages,  it  contains  as  much  milk  as  a  new  cocoanut.  Its  subscription 
price  is  10  mills  a  year. 

“Summer  Homes  Among  the  Green  Hills  of  Vermont”  is  a  title  suf¬ 
ficient  to  awaken  pleasant  memories  in  the  minds  of  toilers  in  the  hot  and 
stuffy  cities,  and  a  perusal  of  its  pages  makes  one  wish  he  could  fly  from 
the  noisy  marts  of  commerce  and  indulge  in  the  invigorating  breezes  of  Lake 
Champlain.  But  it  is  with  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  pamphlet  with 
the  above  attractive  title  that  we  have  to  do,  and  descending  to  the  prosaiq 


world,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  composition  is  good,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  being  generally'  well  displayed,  the  whole  forming  an  attractive  hand¬ 
book  for  the  summer  tourist.  The  work  is  from  the  press  of  the  St.  Albans 
(Vt.)  Messenger ,  and  the  composition  mainly  by  P.  B.  Medlar.  The  press- 
work  is  fairly  good. 

The  P.  C.  Darrow  Printing  Company,  358  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
have  issued  a  booklet  showing  the  very  extensive  assortment  of  borders  they' 
have  on  hand  for  advertisement  work.  It  is  well  arranged  and  neatly' 
printed.  A  card,  printed  in  black  and  red,  showing  the  smallest  type  made, 
and  calling  attention  to  their  border  booklet,  is  also  an  admirable  piece  of 
composition  and  presswork. 

The  Quick  Print  Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  have  for  a  long  time 
made  a  feature  of  artistic  calendar-blotters.  Their  May  blotter  is  very'  good, 
their  color  artist  having  “  spread  himself,”  so  to  speak,  on  the  star,  which  is 
the  center  of  attraction  thereon  —  being  printed  in  gold,  with  surrounding 
sections  in  pearl,  gray',  orange,  light  blue  and  red,  encircled  with  a  black 
band.  The  color  effect  is  excellent. 

W.  B.  Templin,  Calla,  Ohio,  has  made  a  very'  excellent  use  of  printers’ 
journals.  He  submits  some  samples  of  printing  which  would  do  credit  to 
some  of  the  best  printing  establishments  in  the  United  States,  and  says  he 
has  “never  worked  an  hour  under  another  printer,”  but  has  learned  what 
little  he  knows  by'  “  reading  the  best  printers’  journals,  and  experience.”  He 
has  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  should  make  printing  his  profession. 

The  Smith  Printing  Company,  of  Reedsville,  Pennsylvania,  make  a 
specialty’  of  what  they'  term  “  lithogravure  printing.”  They'  carry  a  line  of 
cuts  suitable  to  most  of  the  businesses  for  which  they'  might  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  stationery,  and  they’  combine  the  cuts  with  late  type 
faces  to  such  good  purpose  as  to  simulate  lithographic  effects  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  work  is  good,  better  than  ordinary'  printing,  we  think,  and 
worthy'  of  emulation. 

A  neatly  printed  booklet  is  the  work  of  W.  Jordan  Clarke,  with  E.  E. 
Darrow,  New  London,  Connecticut.  It  is  printed  in  red-brown  and  green  on 
a  pale  green  stock,  and  typography,  engraving  and  presswork  are  as  fine  as 
could  be  wished.  A  business  card  in  two  colors  and  gold  is  an  artistic  pro¬ 
duction.  The  “Official  Souvenir”  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  apart 
from  its  value  as  a  reminder  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  New  London’s  natal 
day,  is  worth  preserving  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  letterpress  printing. 

G.  H.  Reynolds,  with  the  Lafay'ette  Press,  New  York,  submits  a  card 
in  the  style  that  is  being  superseded  by  old-time  printing.  The  familiar 
bent  rule  and  tints  of  blue  and  y’ellow  show  up  in  all  their  glory'.  We  are 
informed  that  the  rules  were  twisted  without  the  aid  of  a  bending  machine, 
and  the  tint-blocks  cut  on  the  back  of  a  wood  letter  with  a  pocketknife. 
The  card  is  very  neatly'  and  tastefully'  done,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  bearing  off  in  the  presswork  where  the  rules  join  is  in  every  way  a  most 
workmanlike  production. 

Mr.  Joe  McCormick,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Herald,  Manchester,  Iowa, 
“  the  smallest  weekly',”  sends  us  a  copy'  of  his  paper  and  a  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  typography.  Mr.  McCormick  opened  his  office  in  1893  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  has  had  no  training  in  the  art  of  printing.  His  specimens 
are  crude  and  imperfect  but  his  paper  is  commendable,  and  the  specimens 
are  commendable  in  view  of  his  experience.  Mr.  McCormick  seems  to  claim 
patronage  more  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  work,%“ashe  does  it  all 
himself.”  He  also  says  he  has  learned  much  from  The  Inland  Printer. 
We  trust  he  will  learn  that  cheap  printing  will  keep  him  in  the  background 
all  his  life  if  he  stays  at  printing.  Take  “  Good  printing  at  a  living  profit  ” 
as  your  motto,  Mr.  McCormick,  and  y'ou  will  be  learning  something  more 
profitable  yet  from  The  Inland  Printer. 

J.C.  &  W.  E.  Powers,  stationers,  lithographers  and  blank-book  makers, 
212  Church  street,  New  York,  send  us  a  number  of  specimens.  A  door  card 
announcing  early  closing  is  strongly  and  artistically  designed  and  clearly' 
and  solidly  printed.  A  number  of  calendar-blotters  are  tastefully'  prepared. 
One  of  these,  commented  on  in  our  last  number,  says,  “  six  hundred  pounds 
of  ledgers!  Sounds  odd,  does  it  not?  Yet  that  is  the  combined  weight  of  an 
order  given  last  month  for  eight  ledgers  of  2,000  pages  each  by’  one  of  the 
strongest  banks  in  this  city  —  a  duplicate  order,  too.”  These  ledgers  were 
made  from  double  demy  paper,  60  pounds,  500  sheets  being  contained  in  each 
book  net,  in  addition  to  the  indexes.  The  binding  was  in  the  heaviest  boards, 
full  russia,  extra  back,  heaviest  moleskin  cover  and  russia  bands  on  the 
moleskin.  The  ambiguity  in  our  comment  last  month  was  not  intentional, 
and  no  reflection  was  intended  to  be  cast  on  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Powers. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  150  Nassau 
street.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
heretofore. 


AN  ESSENTIAL  IN  CONDUCTING  BUSINESS. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  each  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper.  The  Inland  Printer.  We  consider  it  one 
of  the  essentials  in  conducting  business.  We  get  it  through 
our  news  agent  here. —  Smith  Printing  Company,  Reeds- 
ville,  Pennsylvania. 
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RECENT  TYPE  DESIGNS. 

The  Florentine  Old  Style,  made  by  the  American  Type¬ 
founders’  Company,  has  already  been  shown  in  our  pages. 
We  present,  this  month,  a  page  of  the  Florentine  Old  Style 
No.  2  in  upper  and  lower  case.  Among  the  new  borders  of 
this  company  is  the  Caxton,  a  page  of  which  was  shown 
last  month.  It  is  made  in  five  sizes.  The  popularity  of 

Material  for  the  Printer 

FLORENTINE  OLD  STYLE  NO.  2. 


CAXTON  BORDER. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  TYPEFOUNDING. 

In  connection  with  its  exhibit  in  the  Bourse,  says  the 
Public  Ledger ,  the  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  branch  of 
the  American  Typefounders’  Company,  606-614  Sansom 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  presenting  visitors 
with  a  handsome  souvenir,  in  shape  of  a  large  piece  of  type 
bearing  the  American  eagle  as  a  seal.  The  type  is  inclosed 
in  a  neat  little  box,  and  the  souvenir  is  meant  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  company  in  the 
typefounding  business.  A  little  card  accompanying  the 
gift  has  on  it  the  dates,  1796  — 1896,  and  printed  on  it  is  the 
following:  “  We  hand  you  a  souvenir  type,  that  your  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  directed  to  the  foremost  and  oldest  typefoundry 
in  America,  whose  progress  and  energy  have  been  abreast 
of  the  times  for  one  hundred  years.  The  most  durable  ma¬ 
terial  and  tasteful  styles,  combined  with  mechanical  accu¬ 
racy,  have  raised  our  manufactures  to  the  highest  standard 
in  typefounding. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


DOMESTIC  SERIES. 

the  “  Speaker  ”  series  of  the  American  Typefounders’ 
Company  has  led  them  to  introduce  another  series,  called 
“Domestic,”  some  examples  of  which  are  here  shown. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  cast  on  54-point  body,  and  others 
on  72-point  body.  There  are  ten  characters  in  the  font. 

The  Inland  Typefoundry,  St.  Louis,  show  a  line  of  the 
Extended  Woodward.  This  letter  is  made  in  all  sizes  from 
6-point  to  60-point.  They  purpose  making  a  14-point  size 
for  all  new  faces  after  this  date.  Their  Kelmscott  series  is 

INLAND  Wood  18 

EXTENDED  WOODWARD. 

Kelmscott,  the  Morris  T ype 

KELMSCOTT  SERIES. 

EDWARDS  Sample 

EDWARDS  SERIES. 
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BORDER  NO.  1808. 


RADTOLT  INITIALS. 

made  in  all  sizes  from  8  to  48  point,  and  the  Edwards  series 
in  all  sizes  from  8  to  60  point.  The  latest  addition  to  some 
of  their  series  is  a  10-point  Condensed  Woodward,  a  14-point 
and  a  30-point  Woodward,  an  8-point  and  a  14-point  Cosmo¬ 
politan,  and  an  8-point  and  a  14-point  St.  John.  Some  new 
initials  and  borders  by  this  foundry  are  also  presented. 

The  Crescent  Typefoundry,  Chicago,  present  their  Elze- 


The  New  Elzevir 


ELZEVIR  GOTHIC. 


vir  Gothic  series,  made  in  all  sizes  from  6  to  48  point,  the 
smaller  sizes,  from  12-point  down,  having  small  caps  extra.' 


This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

A  life-like  portrait  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  printed 
by  the  three-color  process,  will  be  mailed  by  Golding  &  Co., 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  any  pressman  who  applies  for  it, 
inclosing  the  business  card  of  his  employer  and  mentioning 
The  Inland  Printer. 


A  NEW  AGENCY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  a  well-known  pressman  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  but  now  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  has 
started  an  agency  in  that  far-away  country  for  the  sale  of 
American  printing  machinery.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  conspic¬ 
uous  figure  at  the  pressmen’s  convention  last  summer,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  represented  Lexington  Union,  No. 
19.  The  field  for  the  sale  of  American  machinery  in  that 
country  is  a  large  one,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  sanguine  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  line  of  work.  He  will  act  as  agent  for  press 
companies  and  all  classes  of  printing  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  inks.  Firms  needing  his  services  or  wishing  to  gain 
information  regarding  the  outlook  for  printers’  materials  in 
South  Africa  should  address  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  Capetown, 
South  Africa. 


A  NEW  PRINTING  INK  SPECIMEN  BOOK. 

The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company,  Cincinnati,  have 
ready  for  the  mail  their  new  specimen  book,  showing  many 
colors  not  contained  in  their  former  books.  This  new  book 
was  designed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Rychen,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  is  a  most  elaborate  work.  In  order 
to  show  the  good  working  qualities  of  the  several  colors, 
half-tone  plates  have  been  used,  some  of  these  having  solid 
backgrounds,  which  printers  know  are  very  difficult  to  work 
unless  great  care  and  the  right  kind  of  ink  are  used.  The 
printing  shows  that  all  of  the  colors  work  clean  and  bright, 
indicating  that  the  quality  of  the  inks  is  of  the  best.  The 
catalogue  contains  over  fifty  pages,  each  one  a  different 
color  or  shade.  The  manufacturers  do  not  attempt  to  show 
all  of  the  colors  they  manufacture,  but  give  the  more  popular 
ones,  and  can  match  any  color  that  may  be  desired.  As  the 
Queen  City  Company  manufacture  the  larger  part  of  their 
raw  materials,  the  purchaser  of  their  goods  is  assured  of 
great  uniformity  of  quality,  which  is  a  great  satisfaction 
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where  a  printer  gets  accustomed  to  a  certain  ink  and  de¬ 
sires  to  duplicate  it  exactly  for  another  job.  The  company 
make  a  specialty  of  their  “  H.  D.  Book  Ink,”  intended  for 
catalogue,  half-tone  and  fine  cutwork  on  cylinder  presses. 
This  ink  has  a  reputation  second  to  none.  The  catalogue 
is  finely  printed  and  neatly  bound  in  embossed  cover.  It 
will  be  furnished  to  any  printer  desiring  same  upon  appli¬ 
cation  either  to  the  works  at  Cincinnati,  or  to  the  Chicago 
office,  347  Dearborn  street. 


A  LARGE  SHIPMENT  OF  TYPE. 

The  accompanying  illustration  was  made  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  first  carload  of  type  ever  shipped  from  St. 
Louis.  The  shipment  was  made  by  the  American  Type 


Founders’  Company  to  their  Texas  agents,  the  Scarff  & 
O’Connor  Company,  of  Dallas.  The  car  contained  over 
30,000  pounds  of  type,  and  was  turned  out  with  other  orders 
between  February  6  and  the  date  shipment  was  made  — 
March  25.  This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  there  is  some 
material  being  used  in  the  Southwest,  and  also  that  St.  Louis 
is  well  able  to  supply  the  demand. 


LOVEJOY’S  MACHINERY. 

The  “Baby”  saw  table  was  made  to  supply  the  demand 
for  a  small  and  a  lower  priced  saw  table  than  was  on  the 
market.  It  occupies  but  a  small  amount  of  space,  yet  is 
large  enough  to  be  available  for  work.  It  is  not  a  toy,  as 
some  might  be  led  to  think  by  its  diminutive  size.  In  offices 
where  there  are  linotype  machines  this  saw  table  will  be 
found  especially  useful.  In  every  printing  office  there  is 
more  or  less  sawing  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  by 
this  little  machine  the  work  can  be  done  accu¬ 
rately  and  expeditiously.  By  means  of  the 
screw,  in  front,  the  table  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
height  desired.  A  saw  4'4  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  used.  The  mandrel  is  placed  very  close 
to  the  table,  which  permits  the  cutting  of  a 
block  that  is  type  high  with  a  saw  as  small  as 
3%  inches  in  diameter.  Pieces  6 }4  inches  long 
can  pass  between  the  saw  and  the  belt.  Top  of 
table  is  11  by  11  inches.  Weight  of  machine, 
about  40  pounds.  Weight  of  countershaft,  35 
pounds.  Tight  and  loose  pullejrs,  6  bjr  2  inches, 
and  should  make  500  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  circular  saw  filer  is  automatic  in  its 
workings  and  will  keep  a  saw  perfectly  round, 
an  important  feature  which  will  be  particularly 
appreciated  by  metal  workers,  it  being  a  well-known  fact 
that  hand  filing  soon  makes  a  saw  uneven.  It  is  adapted 
to  filing  saws  straight  across  the  teeth  onty,  and  will 
operate  on  teeth  one-half  inch  in  length  or  smaller.  As 
machine-filed  saws  are  round,  each  tootli  performs  its  proper 
share  of  the  cutting,  which  is  done  easily,  smoothly,  and 


they  do  not  require  to  be  sharpened  as  frequently  as  saws 
on  which  the  teeth  are  of  uneven  length.  The  vise  will 
admit  saws  from  four  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
any  size  hole  not  smaller  than  one-half  inch.  Files  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  may  be  used,  thumbscrews  are  provided  for 
readily  adjusting  the  file  and  holding  it  in  position  to  file 
teeth  of  the  length  and  angle  desired.  The  machine  can  be 
fastened  to  an  ordinary  workbench  and  requires  no  counter¬ 
shaft,  being  provided  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys.  Full 
directions  for  setting  up  and  operating  accompany  each 
machine. 

The  machine  occupies  space  12  by  18  inches;  weight, 
boxed,  about  forty  pounds  ;  tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  6 
inches  diameter,  lj4  inches  face,  and  should  make  115  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute. 

The  Lovejoy  Company  is  also  sole  agent  in  New  York 
for  J.  V.  B.  Parkes’  handmade  filing-machine  tapers,  which 
they  sell  at  manufacturer’s  prices:  Size  No.  3j4,  12  cents 
each,  $1.20  per  dozen  ;  size  No.  4,  12  cents  each,  $1.20  per 
dozen  ;  size  No.  5,  12  cents  each,  $1.20  per  dozen  ;  size  No. 
6,  12  cents  each,  $1.30  per  dozen  ;  size  No.  8,  16  cents  each, 
$1.68  per  dozen.  No.  3'/2  files  have  sharp  edges  for  fine¬ 
toothed  saws. 

The  advertisement  of  these  machines  appears  on  page  259 
of  this  number. 

THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  MEDALS  AND 
DIPLOMAS  OF  AWARD. 

After  a  long  delay  the  medals  and  diplomas  of  award  of 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  are  now  being  delivered 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  them.  The  medal  is  in  bronze, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  designed  by  Will  H.  Low 
and  C.  E.  Barber.  On  page  320  we  show  a  reproduction 
of  the  diploma  of  award.  The  original  is  a  steel  engraving 
on  Japanese  paper,  which  was  furnished  especially  by  the 
Imperial  paper  mills  of  Japan.  The  size  of  the  paper  is  25  ]/2 
by  36 '4  inches,  and  the  size  of  the  plate  17^  by  33 ‘4  inches. 
The  diploma  was  desigmed  by  Will  H.  Low  and  engraved  by 
Charles  Schlecht,  and  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  at  Washington.  Each  award  is  printed  in 
type.  Outline  type  was  used  for  all  display  lines,  and  the 
awards  proper  were  printed  in  Quaint  Open,  Cushing  and 
Self-Spacing  Old  Style.  All  the  type  used  was  furnished 
by  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,  which  makes  a 
very  large  variety  of  outline  type.  Washington  hand  presses 
were  used,  most  of  which  were  of  the  patent  rolling-bed  pat¬ 
tern,  made  by  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  American 
Type  Founders’  Company.  The  electrotypes  of  the  medals 


are  furnished  to  exhibitors  only  upon  application  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  under  an  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1895,  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  impris¬ 
onment,  to  make  or  reproduce  facsimiles  or  photographs 
of  the  medals. 
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A  PRINTER’S  SIGN. 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  published  a  paragraph  con¬ 
cerning  “a  remarkable  sign”  over  a  down-town  store  win¬ 
dow,  the  letters  of  which  read  backward,  but  it  did  not  state, 
what  is  of  first  importance,  that  it  is  a  printer’s  sign,  and 
that  it  represents  huge  printers’  tj^pes.  It  is  the  sign 
of  Albert  B.  King  &  Co.,  105  William  street,  New  York. 
Anyone  curious  to  see  a  picture  of  it  can,  by  sending  ten 
cents,  receive  a  good  half-tone  engraving  from  a  photograph, 
together  with  a  hundred  views  of  New  York’s  public  build¬ 
ings,  parks,  tall  office  buildings,  men-of-war,  street  and 
river  scenes,  etc. 


THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  COMPANY. 

The  J.  L.  Morrison  Company  was  organized,  in  1889,  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Morrison  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Mackay,  the  latter  being 
the  active  member  of  the  company.  The  company  was 
formed  to  manufacture  and  sell  printers’  and  bookbinders’ 
machinery  and  supplies,  and  how  well  they  have  succeeded 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  machines  are  better 
known  in  the  trade  in  this  country  and  abroad  toda3T  than 
are  theirs. 

The  New  Perfection  No.  7  is  the  latest  and  best  of  their 
wire-stitching  machines.  Its  right  to  its  title  is  attested  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  description  which  recently 


A.  G.  Mackay. 


appeared  in  this  magazine  :  ‘‘It  is  when  one  sees  it  respond 
to  the  slightest  movement  of  an  indicator  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  with  a  readiness  which  seems  almost  to  imply 
that  it  understands  what  is  required,  that  the  thought  comes 
to  the  beholder  that  it  is  a  ‘  machine  with  a  mind  of  its 
own.’  ”  It  is  handsome  in  design,  effective  in  execution  and 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  Its  capacity  is  from  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper  up  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
solid  stock. 

The  company  manufactures  other  wire  stitchers  of 
various  grades,  the  assortment  being  such  sis  to  meet  the 
demands  of  any  class  of  work  or  any  depth  of  pocket  of  the 
purchaser.  All  are  furnished  with  their  rotary  roll-feed 


device  in  an  improved  form,  than  which  there  is  no  better 
known.  Patent  supporting  and  clinching  devices  and  a 
perfected  combination  table  and  saddle  are  features  of  these 
stitchers  which  entitle  them  to  the  precedence  claimed  for 
them. 

The  Niagara  Automatic  Paper  Feeder  is  another  of  the 
successful  machines  for  which  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Company 
stands  sponsor  —  one  which  has  taken  a  very  prominent 


part  in  marking  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  printing. 
Improvements  in  printing  and  folding  machines  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  in  quick  succession  of  late  years,  but, 
strangely  enough,  the  method  of  feeding  the  paper  to  the 
press  was  until  very  recently  the  same  as  that  in  vogue 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  The  production  of  the  Niagara 
Automatic  Feeder  has  made  necessary  a  new  order  of  affairs 
in  the  pressroom.  Instead  of  a  boy  or  man  perched  beside 
the  feed  board  of  each  of  the  presses,  we  see  instead  a  small 


machine  doing  the  work  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
speed.  It  does  not  turn  at  every  fifth  sheet  to  glance  at  the 
clock,  and  is  never  caught  napping  during  working  hours. 
A  description  in  detail  of  the  mechanism  of  the  “  Niagara” 
appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Mackay  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  company 
on  Mr.  Morrison’s  retirement  in  1894.  Mr.  Mackay  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  coming  to  America  in  1854.  He  settled 
first  in  Canada,  but  removed  to  New  York  in  1886.  He  is 
well  known  in  Masonic  circles  and  is  a  member  of  several 
Scotch  societies  in  that  city. 


A  ROMANTIC  TYPE. 

Among  the  regular  advertisers  in  The  Inland  Printer 
is  Mr.  Heber  Wells,  of  New  York.  He  shows  on  page  261 
the  word  “Mage,”  which  at  first  glance  may  seem  a  little 
mj'sterious,  but  it  merely  represents  some  of  the  wood  type 
for  which  Mr.  Wells  is  so  well  known  as  a  manufacturer. 
This  new  face  he  calls  “  Romantic,”  and  it  appears  in  the 
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new  specimen  book  of  wood  t3rpe  he  has  recently  issued. 
There  are  other  new  stjdes  of  type,  borders  and  ornaments 
shown,  making'  a  very  neat  and  attractive  book  of  128  pages. 
As  a  specimen  of  printing  the  book  will  bear  a  close  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  “strong  slat”  cases  made  b3r  Mr.  Wells  have  got 
a  great  renown,  while  his  other  lines  of  high-grade  wood¬ 
work  for  printers  well  deserve  their  good  reputation. 


MORTIMER’S  PERFECTION  SHIPPING  BOOK. 

The  illustration  herewith  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  Perfection  Shipping  Book  designed  and  patented  by 
John  D.  D.  Mortimer,  of  Stockton,  California.  The  book  has 
been  in  use  b3r  a  number  of  railroad  companies  and  other 
corporations  for  some  time,  and  has  been  found  to  be  a 
decided  improvement  upon  many  of  the  old  forms  of  ship¬ 
ping  books.  The  feature  of  the  book,  and  the  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Mortimer’s  patents  hinge,  is  the  arrangement  of 


Electro-Light  Engraving  Company,  of  New  York  city.  The 
past  five  months  have  been,  in  point  of  volume  of  business 
done,  the  biggest  months  in  their  histo^,  and  Mr.  Breck 
says  there  doesn’t  appear  to  be  any  “let  up”  in  sight. 
They  have  just  sent  to  the  Eugene  Field  Monument  Commit¬ 
tee,  at  Chicago,  a  beautiful  set  of  plates  for  use  in  the  book 
which  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Tiernan,  its  secretary,  wrote  in  reply:  “The  express 
package  came  to  hand  this  morning  containing  the  drawings, 
plates  and  proofs,  and  the  committee  is  simply  in  raptures 
over  the  beaut3r  of  your  work.”  This  would  seem  to  give  an 
explanation  of  the  demand  for  their  work. 


the  leaves,  whereby  those  which  are  intended  to  remain  in 
the  book  are  trimmed  off  a  different  length  from  those 
intended  to  be  torn  out,  thereby  making  any  single  leaf 
very  easily  handled.  For  all  books  requiring  duplicate  or 
triplicate  sheets  Mr.  Mortimer’s  patent  is  certain^  of  great 
advantage.  It  is  but  one-third  as  bulky  as  the  old-fashioned 
book,  and  its  simplicity,  accuracy,  strength  and  speed  are 
its  essential  points,  and  are  features  that  make  it  preferable 
to  other  books  now  on  the  market.  The  name  and  descrip¬ 
tion  need  be  written  but  once,  as  b3r  means  of  interleaved 
carbon  papers  the  necessar3r  number  of  extra  copies  are 
simultaneously  made  and  there  is  no  possibilit3r  of  mistake. 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  there  is  no  folding.  Mr. 
Mortimer  has  leased  the  book  on  ro3'alty  in  several  states, 
and  is  desirous  of  selling  the  balance  of  the  United  States 
as  shop  or  state  rights.  A  full  line  of  samples  to  canvass  by, 
sample  sheets,  showing  how  form  is  made  up,  instructions 
how  to  bind,  cuts,  deed  and  copies  of  patents  go  with  each 
right.  The  price  has  been  placed  at  an  exceedingly  low 
figure.  Printers  desiring  to  add  this  new  branch  to  their 
printing  department  would  do  well  to  address  Mr.  Mortimer, 
who  would  be  glad  to  answer  all  correspondence  and  send 
circulars  and  full  information  regarding  his  invention.  His 
address  is  P.  O.  Box  743,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  SECRET  OF  IT  ALL. 

The  live,  energetic  manner  in  which  the  Campbell  Print¬ 
ing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company  is  directing  the 
attention  of  the  entire  printing  trade  toward  its  new  line  of 

Century  presses  and  New 
Model  webs,  is  something 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the 
printing-press  trade.  Its  ad¬ 
vertisements  scintillate  with 
statements  which  cannot  but 
cause  the  busy  man  to  pause 
long  enough  to  stow  them 
away  for  ready  reference  until 
the  question  of  more  ma¬ 
chinery  becomes  of  moment  to 
him.  Call  at  its  offices  and 
every  officer  and  emplo3re  is 
brimming  over  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  belief  in  the 
Century  press  which  so  per¬ 
meates  every  circular  and 
every  bit  of  printed  matter  written 
concerning  it.  The  Campbell  compan3r 
is  not  alone  in  “tooting  its  horn.”  It 
would  seem  as  though  every  user  of 
a  Century  press  found  an  elixir  of 
enthusiasm  and  prosperity  in  every 
revolution  of  its  cylinder,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  encouragement  to  “speak 
right  out  in  meeting  ”  concerning  the  merits  of  the  rotary 
centerless  bed  movement,  continuous  register  rack  and 
other  mechanical  features  which  make  the  “Century”  so 
unique  among  the  many  good  presses  in  the  market.  The 
secret  of  all  this  is,  we  believe,  the  spirit  of  youth,  energy 
and  the  determination  which  dominates  the  Campbell  com¬ 
pany  today,  to  build  twentieth  century  machinery  as  regards 
construction,  producing  capacity  and  perfection  of  product 
for  the  progressive  printer,  in  these  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  secret  of  all  successful  careers, 
of  all  successful  enterprises. 


ELECTRO=LIGHT  ENGRAVING  COMPANY. 

The  man  who  goes  about  endeavoring  to  make  himself 
and  other  people  believe  that  business  is  about  to  come  to  a 
standstill  would  do  well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the 


THE  SHERIDAN  PAPER  FEEDER. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  new  machine  adver¬ 
tised  upon  page  267  b3r  Messrs.  T.  \V.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan.  It 
is  an  automatic  feeding  machine,  intended  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  ruling  machines,  folding  machines  and  print¬ 
ing  presses.  The  device  is  one  of  the  simplest  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended  of  any  machine  yet  manufactured,  it  having 
but  about  half  the  number  of  working  parts  usuall3T  found 
in  machines  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  positive  mechanical  paper 
separator  and  feeder,  and  grasps  but  one  sheet  at  a  time  and 
carries  it  to  the  point  of  delivery  in  absolute  register,  no 
electricity  or  air  pumps  being  used.  Reference  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  will  give  the  reader  a  very  good  idea  of  the  machine. 
It  is  being  adopted  by  a  number  of  printing  concerns  and 
bookbinding  establishments,  and  the  manufacturers  will  be 
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g-lad  to  inform  those  interested  where  the  machine  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  They  have  been  working-  for  some  time 
on  this  feeder,  and  feel  that  they  have  brought  it  to  that  point 
of  perfection  where  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  abso¬ 
lute  reliability  and  usefulness.  As  a  time  and  money  saver 
it  is  worth}'  of  the  closest  examination. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PUNCHING  MACHINE. 

A  new  punching  machine  has  recently  been  devised  and 
constructed  by  the  well-known  house  of  Karl  Krause,  of 
Leipzig,  Germany,  intended  for  the  use  of  boxmakers,  being 
suitable  for  many  different  things  necessary  to  be  done  by 
this  class  of  workers.  It  is  operated  either  by  treadle  or 
power,  and  acts  quickly,  easily  and  perfectly  by  either  plan. 
It  is  intended  principally  for  corner  cutting,  and  will  save 
time  and  money  when  used  for  this  purpose,  as  it  cuts  two 
corners  at  one  time.  A  peculiarity  of  this  machine  is  its 
shears-like  motion,  there  being  an  under  and  upper  knife 
working  together  like  scissors,  insuring  a  very  clean  and 
smooth  cut.  It  can  be  used  for  various  shapes  of  corner 
cutting,  such  as  right  angle,  acute  angle,  and  fancy  corners, 
and  will  cut  round,  oval  or  any  other  form.  The  machines 
are  now  in  stock  and  can  be  inspected  at  the  works. 

WORLD’S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  DIPLOMA  OF 
AWARD. 

On  page  320  we  print  a  reduced  facsimile  of  one  of  five 
diplomas  of  award  granted  to  the  American  Type  Founders’ 
Company,  covering  the  Benton  Punch-Cutting  Machine, 
Barth  Automatic  Type-Casting  Machine,  Automatic  Space 
and  Quad  Casting  Machine,  Self-Spacing  and  Copper  Alloy 
Type,  and  excellence  of  design  and  assortment  of  type 
faces,  as  shown  in  specimen  books.  This  great  type  com¬ 
pany  is  fortunate  in  the  excellence  of  its  patented  machinery 
and  appliances,  which  have  resulted  in  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  type,  and  the  rapid  production  of  numerous 
new  series  of  successful  faces.  “  Perfect  processes  produce 
perfect  products.”  The  diploma  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
design  and  engraving,  and  the  reproduction  of  it  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful. 


SUMMER  HOMES. 

In  the  lake  regions  of  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Dakota,  there  are  hundreds  of  charm¬ 
ing  localities  preeminently  fitted  for  summer  homes.  Nearly 
all  are  located  on  or  near  lakes  which  have  not  been  fished 
out.  These  resorts  are  easily  reached  by  railway,  and 
range  in  variety  from  the  ‘‘full  dress  for  dinner”  to  the 
flannel-shirt  costume  for  every  meal.  Among  the  list  are 
names  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  perfection  of 
Northern  summer  resorts.  Nearly  all  of  the  Wisconsin 
points  of  interest  are  within  a  short  distance  from  Chicago 
or  Milwaukee,  and  none  of  them  are  so  far  away  from  the 
“busy  marts  of  civilization  ”  that  they  cannot  be  reached  in 
a  few  hours  of  travel,  by  frequent  trains,  over  the  finest 
road  in  the  Northwest — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.  A  description  of  the  principal  resorts,  with  list 
of  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  rates  for  board, 
will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  F.  A.  Miller,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


IDEAL  IN  NAME,  IDEAL  IN  FACT. 

What  is  the  use  of  wasting  so  much  time  and  labor  in 
working  the  old  Washington  hand  press  when  better  work 
can  be  done  in  less  than  half  the  time  on  the  new  “  Ideal  ” 
hand  cylinder  press  ?  You  can  afford  to  set  the  old  hand 
press  on  one  side  as  a  relic  of  past  age,  and  put  in  this 
modern  invention  which  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  printing  of  country  newspapers.  The  “Ideal”  runs  so 


light  that  one  may  easily  print  an  edition  of  1,000  copies 
without  being  fatigued  in  the  least.  With  this  press  the 
labor  of  press-day  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  “Ideal”  has 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  out  a  country  paper  in 
clean,  handsome  shape,  and  with  the  least  amount  of  wear 
on  type  and  less  expense  for  ink,  rollers  and  oil  than  is 
possible  on  any  other  press  ever  manufactured.  Circulars 
and  complete  description,  also  samples  of  newspapers 
printed  on  the  “Ideal,”  will  be  mailed  on  application  to 
the  manufacturers,  the  Challenge  Machinery  Company, 
Chicago. 


DEXTER  FOLDING  MACHINES. 

The  agency  for  the  sale  of  “  Dexter”  Folding  Machines 
on  commission,  by  F.  L.  Montague,  was  terminated  May  15. 
The  Dexter  Folder  Company  has  established  its  main  office, 
selling  department  and  branch  mechanical  department  at 
97-101  Reade  street,  New  York,  with  branch  offices  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  315  Dearborn  street,  and  Boston,  149  Congress  street. 
Factory,  Pearl  River,  New  York. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  23d 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 


BOOKS. 


A  LL  Live  Printers 
CV  0p’s  “  Practical  Printer,” 
“Job  Printers’  List  of  Prices 
the  “  Specimens  of  Job  Work,” 
Book,”  price  $3;  the  “  Printers’ 
grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 
Bishop,  Oneonta,  New  York, 
est  and  most  useful  works  pub- 
are  starting  in  business  need 


should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  §1; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner”  and  “Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  II.  G. 
and  all  typefounders.  Handi- 
lished  for  printers.  All  who 
these  books. 


A  GENTS  WANTED — For  “The  People’s  Bible  History,” 
the  latest  and  most  popular  work  on  Biblical  topics.  Prepared  in  the 
light  of  most  recent  investigations  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Copiously  illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  The  best  selling  book  extant.  Write  for  circular  and 
information  to  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  TEXT-BOOK  FOR  PROOF- 
rA  readers.  This  is  what  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders 
terms  The  Proofsheet,  the  only  publication  of  its  kind.  Aggressive  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  $1  a  year:  10  cents  per  copy.  BEN  FRANKLIN  COMPANY, 
232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 

■•A  pamphlet  showing  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
150  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce,  New  York. 


DENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.— Joseph  Medill’s  address  before 
L)  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago.  A  masterly  tribute  to 
the  printer-statesman.  Printed  in  the  handsomest  style  and  finely  illustrated. 
Price  25  cents  (send  1-cent  or  2-cent  stamps).  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO.,  232 
Irving  avenue,  Chicago. 


r\0  YOU  WISH  TO  INTRODUCE  OR  EXTEND  YOUR 
A— '  business  in  Mexico?  Advertise  in  La  Revista  Tipografira ,  the  only 
journal  in  that  country  devoted  to  the  printing  art.  Subscription,  SI 
(American  currency)  ;  sample  copy,  15  cents  (in  stamps).  Published 
bimonthly  by  ED  M.  VARGAS  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


DRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “How 
F  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO., 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


AT  sacrifice,  to  close  estate,  8  by  12  Gordon,  10  by  15 
•M  Gordon,  13  by  19  Universal  and  a  25-inch  Paragon  paper  cutter. 
Address  “F  57,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


DARGAINS —  For  the  next  thirty  days  we  offer  for  sale  at 

*-J  nominal  figures  the  following  secondhand  folders,  overhauled  and  in 
good  condition  :  Dexter  3  and  4  fold,  with  8  and  16  page  paster  and  trimmer, 
18  by  24  to  26  by  40;  Stonemetz  3  and  4  fold,  19  by  21  to  21  by  42;  Chambers 
3  and  4  fold,  16-page  paster,  24  by  36  to  33  by  49.  SEYBOLD  MACHINE 
CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


DROWN  NEWSPAPER  FOLDER  for  sale  cheap.  Size 
LI  seven-column  quarto.  “NEWS  TRIBUNE,”  Duluth,  Minn. 
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FOR  SALE. 


COR  SALE — Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 

*  wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “F  10,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 

COR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing-  Ma- 

*  chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


COR  SALE  —  Printing  material,  stands,  type,  cases,  etc.; 
*  a  22/4 -inch  Advance  paper  cutter;  a  14  by  20  C.  &  P.  Old  Style  Gordon 
press,  with  steam  fixtures,  good  as  new  and  cheap.  MILLER,  219  North 
Summer  street,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


HELP  WANTED. 


COWING  to  the  rapid  increase  of  its  business  a  growing 
Western  house  desires  to  secure  the  services  of  a  good  competent  man 
as  assistant  superintendent  to  take  charge  of  entire  working  force  of  over 
100  employes  and  enable  superintendent  to  devote  more  time  to  other  duties. 
For  a  first-class  man  experienced  in  railway  tariff  printing  this  will  be  a 
most  desirable  position  at  a  good  salary,  but  a  slow  man  cannot  fill  the  bill. 
Address  “  F  17,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


Y\I ANTED  —  A  first-class  half-tone  etcher,  for  a  large 
’’  house.  Steady  work  and  good  pay.  Address  with  specimens,  stating 
experience,  etc.,  “F  01,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U/ANTED  —  Bookbinder,  first-class;  rule,  forward,  finish; 

job  bindery  in  the  South.  Take  charge.  Address  “F  58,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


\\l ANTED  —  Situation  by  pressman,  steady  and  reliable, 
v  *  on  any  class  of  work;  understands  composition;  fourteen  years’ expe¬ 
rience;  is  a  Mason.  Address  “F  20,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


A  THOROUGHLY  expert  energetic  workman  in  photo- 

^  engraving,  to  buy  an  interest,  in  an  established  engraving  and  electro¬ 
typing  business.  Address  “F  41,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


DUSINESS  IN  MEXICO  IS  PROFITABLE.  Printing  is 

L)  making  rapid  progress,  and  printers  wish  to  buy  American  machinery 
and  n£w  material.  A  well-established  printers’  supply  house  wishes  to 
extend  this  business  in  Mexico  and  wants  a  partner  with  $5,000  (or  less)  to  be 
invested  in  the  trade.  Good  success  and  profits  guaranteed  and  the  best 
mercantile  references  given.  Address  SOCIO  MEXICANO,  care  La 
Revista  Tipografica  (Box  34),  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


COMPLETE  SMALL  JOB  PRINTING  OFFICE  for  sale. 

In  good  Iowa  town.  Doing  good  business.  Beats  working  for  wages. 
Nearly  new.  Price  $1,000.  Address  “  F  40,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


EIRST-CLASS  PRESSMAN  wanted  as  partner  in  well- 
1  established  and  well-equipped  printing  office  in  prosperous  city;  $1,500 
required,  partly  to  enlarge  plant.  Address  J.  HARSCH,  114  North  Main 
street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


COR  SALE — A  complete  book  and  job  office,  fine  stereo- 
*  typing  outfit,  ruling  machine,  etc.;  everything  up  to  date;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  in  a  live  manufacturing  city  of  30,000;  will  sell  very  cheap. 
Death  of  proprietor  the  reason  for  selling.  Address  “F  48,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


U/ANTED  —  In  an  up-to-date  office,  having  plenty  of  work, 
''  a  foreman  to  take  charge  of  composing  room.  Must  understand  the 
business  thoroughb’  and  be  capableof  handling  a  rush  of  work  without  losing 
his  head.  A  man  who  will  work  the  plant  up  to  its  capacity  can,  after  prov¬ 
ing  his  fitness,  acquire  an  interest  on  easy  terms.  Address  “  F  55,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


\\J  ANTED  —  Pressmen  to  use  H.  L.  Roberts  &  Co’s  Tape 
* Couplers,  the  only  practical  method  of  permanently  connecting  ends  of 
tape.  Send  $1  to  48  Centre  street,  New  York,  for  sample  outfit.  Indorsed 
by  leading  pressmen  everywhere. 


COR  SALE  —  Flourishing  photo-engraving  plant,  one 
*  finely  equipped  and  with  lots  of  work  on  hand.  Address  “F  00,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  Old-established  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
*  office  in  growing  Massachusetts  town  of  9,000.  Does  a  flourishing  busi¬ 
ness  and  pays  a  net  profit  of  over  $2,200  yearly.  Job  department  has  an 
extensive  and  increasing  patronage  at  good  prices;  paper  has  changed  hands 
but  once  in  sixteen  years.  Price  $8,500;  cash  talks.  This  is  a  chance  in  a 
thousand.  Address  “  F  15,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


A  SUPERINTENDENT,  who  is  a  practical  printer  and  a 
P  good  hustler,  desires  to  make  a  change.  Sober  and  reliable.  Can  give 
best  of  city  references;  understands  estimating  and  buying;  will  accept  fore- 
manship.  '  Address  “F  37,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


AN  educated  gentleman,  having  twenty-one  3’ears’  experi- 
TV  ence  handling  everything  used  by  the  craft,  acquainted  with  Western 
and  Southwestern  trade,  would  like  to  represent  either  printers’  supply 
house  or  press  manufacturer.  References.  Address  “F  44,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


DROCESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  and  etcher  desires  position 
1  with  reliable  house  ;  three-color  work  a  specialty.  Andress  “F  12,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  competent  cylinder  press- 
O  man;  can  take  charge  of  medium-sized  pressroom;  sober,  married, 
union.  Address  “F  56,”.  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED — By  electrotype  molder  of  ten 
O  years’  experience;  has  also  had  large  experience  at  stereotyping  both 
on  book  and  newspaper  work.  Address  “F  13,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


IOB  PRINTING  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  — Up-to-date.  Good 

patronage  ;  Massachusetts  city  of  60,000 ;  owner  has  other  business. 
Address  “  F  11,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


] OB  PRINTING  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  — Up-to-date;  good 

U  patronage;  low  price;  Massachusetts  town  of  8,000.  Owner  has  other 
business;  it  will  pay  to  investigate.  Address  “F  63,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


CVFFICE  WANTED  —  Two  first-class,  steady  printers 
would  like  to  buy  or  lease  a  small  newspaper  or  job  office.  Address 
“F  54,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


pARTNER  WANTED  to  unite  with  me  in  starting  a  plant 
1  for  fine  commercial  printing  and  other  special  lines.  Must  be  possessed 
of  good  business  qualifications,  reliable,  able  to  command  a  trade  and  to 
take  the  “outside”  end  of  the  business.  Location  must  be  in  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  city  and  center.  Address,  stating  capital  willing  to  invest,  “F  47,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


pRINTER  WANTED  —  A  thoroughly  up-to-date  job  printer 
*  with  $500,  to  buy  half  interest  and  take  charge  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  big-paying  job  printing  office  in  city  in  Michigan.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  Address  “  F  45,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED — Pressman  —  Cylinder  (union). 

O  Expert  on  half-tone  and  fine  bookwork,  sober  and  reliable;  best  refer¬ 
ence;  go  anywhere.  Address  Box  578,  Lexington,  Ky. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  What  firm  wants  an  industri- 
O  ous,  respectable  young  man  to  work  in  job  department,  where  he  can 
learn  and  improve  himself  ?  Contract  one  or  two  years.  Can  send  samples 
of  composition.  Address,  stating  wages,  “  F  21,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CUPERINTENDENT  OR  MANAGER  WANTED  ?  A 
O  thoroughly  capable,  practical  man  seeks  engagement  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Possesses  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business,  had  large  experi¬ 
ence  with  help,  can  estimate  and  take  either  working  or  business  manage¬ 
ment  as  desired.  Would  purchase  interest  later  if  satisfactory.  Refer¬ 
ences  the  best.  Address  “F  46,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


VOUNG  MAN  of  steady  habits,  five  years’  experience, 
*  wants  position  as  job  hand ,  or  will  take  charge  of  job  and  newspaper  in 
small  city  or  town.  Can  do  reportorial  work.  Address  “  F  16,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 

U/ANTED  —  On  or  before  July  1,  position  as  superintend- 
’  ’  ent  or  foreman  of  job,  magazine  or  news  office,  by  man  of  twenty 
years’  experience  (twelve  as  foreman):  at  present  foreman  of  job  and  maga¬ 
zine  office  doing $250,000  annually.  Possessed  of  good  address  and  executive 
ability,  and  well  up  in  estimating,  stock  buying,  etc.  Address  “F  18,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 

U/ANTED  —  Position  on  an  illustrated  newspaper  by  a 
”  first-class  experienced  pen-and-ink  artist.  Good  on  original  work  — 
cartoons,  posters,  etc.  Address  “F  14,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


U/ANTED  — Situation  as  manager,  superintendent  or  fore- 
’  ’  man  by  practical  all-around  printer,  having  twenty  years’  experience 
in  mechanical  and  business  branches  of  the  trade.  A  modern  up-to-date 
man  for  first-class  shop.  Union;  steady  and  reliable.  Address  “ F  43,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  proofreader  or  MSS.  reader  by  a 

’’  lady  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  i 


lady  experienced 
Address  J.  M.  SOUDERS,  Dean,  Ohio. 


proofreading  and  MSS.  revision. 


DRINTING  OFFICE  —  A  money  winner;  2  cylinders,  3 
*  Gordons,  wire  stitcher,  cutter,  gas  engine.  Abundant  outfit  of  nearly 
new  body  and  display  type,  all  first  class  and  modern.  Well  located  at  low 
rental,  and  ready  to  run.  Will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Practical  printer  with 
some  cash  can  step  into  a  good  business.  Address  “F  53,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


VX/ ANTED —  Buyer  for  republican  paper  in  Ohio.  Splen- 
did  advertising  patronage,  legal  work,  etc.  Address  “F  19,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  NYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transfer¬ 
ee  ring  and  etching  process.  Nice  cuts,  from  prints,  drawings  or  photos, 
are  easily  and  quickly  made  by  the  unskillful,  on  common  sheet  zinc.  Cost 
very  trifling.  Price  of  process  $1.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind.,  U.  S. 


EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION  — The  best  now  on  the  mar- 
ket  is  Whiteson’s.  Easy  to  use;  hardens  read}' for  use  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  you  have  never  tried  it,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  $1  for  a  sample  cake.  For 
sale  bjr  typefounders  and  dealers  in  printers’  materials,  or  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  I.  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


ENGRAVING  MADE  EASY— Two  simple  methods. 
U  White-on-Black  and  Granotype.  The  plates  are  of  type  metal  and  are 
cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing  or  drawing,  which  is  done  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and  embossing  plates,  illustrations, 
borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and  cheaply  produced  by  these  methods. 
Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal,  which  may  be  used  again),  two  cents 
for  each  plate.  Circulars  for  stamp.  STEREOTYPING.  The  best  stereotype 
plates  you  ever  saw,  sharp  as  electrotypes,  are  made  by  my  Simplex  Method. 
Easier  than  the  paper  method.  Costs  only  $2.00.  Outfits  for  both  Simplex 
and  paper  methods,  with  casting  box,  only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 
HENRY  KAHRS,  240  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York. 


|\jO  MORE  ELECTRICITY  —  For  $5  I  will  send  formula 

1  ’  for  preparation  that  will  overcome  electricity  in  the  pressroom;  has 
been  thoroughly  tried;  ingredients  can  be  had  anywhere.  L.  W.  MONSON, 
Wabash,  Ind.  Don’t  miss  this. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. _ 

pHOTO-ENGRAVER’S  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 

l  exact;  all  sizes;  perfect  workmanship  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
JOSEPH  HOFFMAN’S  SON,  95  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  city. 

"THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 
1  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand ;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  212-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


|  1P-TO-DATE  CUTS  OF  BICYCLES,  BASE  BALL, 

U  .electric  cars,  borders  and  ornaments  are  shown  in  our  Spring  circular 
just  issued.  Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  a  copy.  C.  J.  PETERS  &  SON, 
145  High  street,  Boston. 


U/ ANTED — Exclusive  agency  for  some  article  or  goods 

’ '  connected  with  or  will  sell  with  the  printing  trade.  References. 
DOCTOR  BROTHERS,  04  South  Orange  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  buy  formula  for  dry  developing  for  half¬ 
tones.  State  price.  Address  “  F  59,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


TUaca  A  ra  rH-|-l£kt«C~That  emboss  paper,  but  none  that 
1  I1C1C  rV  1  C  V/  1 11  Cl  O  emboss  cardboard  (all  thicknesses) 

as  successfully  as  the  Superior  Em¬ 
bossing  Composition.  We  emboss  Tin.  So  can  you.  The  most  successful 
composition  in  use  today.  It  won’t  dry  in  a  minute,  but  it  dries  quick 
enough  and  hard  enough  to  emboss  anything  to  be  embossed  by  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  embossers.  $1.25  per  pound.  We  make  Plates  also.  Send  for  pamph. 
2ct.  stamp.  Superior  Emb.  Plate  and  Comp.  Co.,  328  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 


The  “Complete”  Set  of  Composing  Rules 

6  to  45  ems,  35  rules  of  most  useful  lengths,  polished  steel,  plainly  marked,  in 
handsome  hardwood,  velvet  lined  case — $3.50.  13-em  make-up  rule,  postpaid — 15  cents. 

We  make  to  order  composing  and  make-up  rules  of  any  length.  Catalogue  on  request. 

HARRISON  RULE  MFC.  CO.,  Norwalk.  Ohio. 


Gasoline  Engines 

The  flost  Reliable  and  Cheapest 
for  Printers. 

No  Engineer;  no  attention  required.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  VAN  DUZEN  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Photo-Engraving 

@R- « » «  prNE  STS.  57  LO  U 1 5.  A? 


DURANT  COUNTERS 

Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

W.  X.  DURANT, 

Milwaukee,  \V is. 


DIXON’S  ELECTROTYPERS’  GRAPHITE 

^  W  1  1  FOR  MOLDING  AND  POLISHING, 


....WHICH  PREVENTS 
SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 


DIXON’S  belt  dressing 

1  W  1  '  SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVE 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Send  for  Circulars.  JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


A  Grand  Triumph  —  Not  an  Experiment. 


THE  WORLD-RENOWNED 

INK  REDUCER  AND  DRYER, 

For  Printers,  Lithographers  and  Binders. 

THIS  simple  and  royal  device  most  effectually  Reduces  and  Refines 
Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks,  of  any  color,  age  or  stiffness 
without  affecting  the  color.  Whenever  trouble  arises  in  working  any 
paper  or  cardboard,  or  you  want  to  start  up  presses  mornings  without 
washing  up  to  save  time,  the  rollers  are  sticky,  weather  damp,  cold  or 
hot,  the  ink  on  the  rollers  dry,  they  pull  and  refuse  to  take  or  distribute  the 
ink,  just  put  a  little  Inkoleum  on  the  rollers  with  you r  finger  and  mix  a  little 
in  the  ink  if  stiff,  and  note  the  time  saved — ten  times  the  cost  of  Inkoleum. 
For  sale  by  dealers  generally.  Look  out  for  infringements  of  our  Patents; 
they  are  all  worthless,  from  the  axle  greases  up.  Buy  only  Inkoleum. 
ELECTR1NE  MFQ.  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Geo.  M.  Stanchfield,  Patentee. 


Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries. 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address, 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attorney-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

925  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


METALLIC  TAPE  COUPLER 

FOR  CONNECTING  ENDS  OF  TAPE  USED  ON 


Printing  Presses  and  Folding  Machines. 

Does  away  with  sewing,  eyeletting  and  other  shiftless  devices.  Absolute  Register. 


PATENT 

APPLIED 

FOR. 


SEND 
$1  00 
FOR 

SAMPLE 

OUTFIT. 


H.  L.  ROBERTS  &  CO.,  48  Centre  Street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Every 

Machine 

fully 

Guaranteed 


Bates’  Automatic 
0  NUMBERING 
*  MACHINE . 


Bates  — - — 
/Manufacturing  Co. 

iio  E.  23d  St. 

New  York. 


Dial-Setting  Movement, 

Operates  consecutively’,  duplicates 
and  repeats. 

Steel  Figures.  Perfect  Printing. 
Absolutely  Accurate  Work. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


CUT  HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Rebuilt  Secondhand  Machinery. 

Potter  Drum  Cylinder,  2-roller,  bed  25x35,  wire  springs,  tape  deliver}’. 

Taylor  Double  Cylinder,  40x52,  air  springs. 

Scott  Drum  Cylinder,  2-roller,  bed  29x42,  air  springs,  tapeless  delivery. 

Hoe  Double  Cylinder,  36x54,  wire  springs. 

Hoe  Double  Cylinder,  28x41%,  wire  springs. 

Hoe  Drum  Cylinder,  2-roller,  29x41%,  wire  springs,  tape  delivery,  2  fountains. 

Brown  Newspaper  Folder,  folds  sheet  up  to  32x48  in.,  3  or  4  folds,  as  desired. 

Babcock  Dispatch  Double  Feed  Drum  Cylinder  Press,  with  Kendal  Folder 
attached,  bed  39  x  52  in. 

Babcock  Dispatch  Double  Feed  Drum  Cylinder  Press,  with  Dexter  Folder, 
bed  39x52  in. 

Scott  Two-Revolution  Pony  Press,  2-roller,  bed  24  x  30. 

Scott-Potter  Anglebar,  4  and  8  pages,  length  of  sheet  23  in.,  of  7  columns, 
%-page  fold. 

Scott-Potter  Straight  Delivery,  4  and  8  pages,  length  of  sheet  23  in.,  2  par¬ 
allel  folds. 

Bullock  “Web,  4  and  8  pages  of  7  and  8  columns,  length  of  sheet  23%  in., 
%-page  fold  delivery. 

Scott  Web.  Class  U,  No.  16%,  4  and  8  pages  of  7,  8  and  9  columns,  length  of 
sheet  26  in.,  %-page  fold. 

Goss  Four-Page  Web,  will  print  a  4-page,  7-column  paper  of  13  ems. 

Hoe  &  Co.  Type  Web,  4  and  8  pages  of  7  columns,  13%  ems,  sheet  23%  in. 
long. 

Write  for  prices.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  scut  ou  request. 

All  Web  Presses  are  Furnished  with  Stereotype  Machinery  for  same. 


WALTUR  SGOTT  Sc  GO. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


New  York:  Times  Building. 
Chicago:  Monadnock  Building. 


St.  Louis:  Security  Building. 
Boston:  Carter  Building. 
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Dot  in  tbe  Cppe  Crust. 

****************** 


Western  Agents  for 

empire  Cppesettins  Machine. 


************************************ 

****************************** 

*** 
*** 
*** 
#** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
** 
** 
** 
* 
* 
* 


fl.  D.  Farmer  $  Son 

************** TYPE  FOUNDING  CO  ************** 

ill  and  113  Quincp  Street,  Chicago. 


S.  M.  WEATHERLY, 

MANAGER. 


********** 

Printing . 

Machinery.. 

Materia!  and 

Furniture.... 

********** 

Book... ...... 

Detpspaper.. 

and.  .......... 

Job  Cppe.... 

********** 


Established  1883. 


Average  Annual  Sales 
over  165  tons. 


J.  P.  TRENTER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers'  Leads  and  Slugs. 


These  goods  have  been  handled  by  the  typefounders 
and  dealers  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years. 

Have  always  given  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  leading  typefounders  has  taken  no  less 
than  four  tons  per  month  for  the  past  eight  years. 


J.  F>.  TRENTER, 

594  Walnut  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combine  and  never  will  be,  but 
will  supply  my  goods  to  anybody. 


Send  your  address  and  confidential  price  list  will  be 
mailed  you  first  of  every  month. 


.../IIMssoun... 
3Brass  ^ppe  jfounbv^ 
Company 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers  of 


No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


of  Everij  Description,  for .... 

....BOOKBINDERS, 
....EMBOSSERS, 
....HAT  TIP  PRINTERS 
and  WOOD  PRINTERS. 


MADE  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 


NOT  IN  THEE  TYPE  TRUST. 


TRADE  HELP5- 

f  LIFE  SIZE 

NY  BUSToP0RTRAIT5 

JroTInlnt 

Candidates— 

V.  CRAYON  LITHOGRAPHS 

SIZE  21  X  28 

Cl  KJCCT  nilPUCUm  NO  OTHER  LINE  COMPARES  WITH 
I  llllJl  I  UDLIOilLU  THEM  IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICE 

GOES  LITHOGRAI 


Sibetdg 


(registered) 
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COMPLETE  GUIDE  FOR  PROCESS  WORKERS. 

flnflfirsnn’S  P|>^to=IKccbanfcal  Processes 

•F  *5*  •§”  *5*  ❖  *5*  •!*  *F  •§•  and  Guide  to  Color  ttlork- 

By  MACFARLANE  ANDERSON. 

Three-color  print,  with  three  flat  prints. 
Color  chart,  giving  dyes,  inks  and 
plates.  Full-tone,  half-tone,  elliptical 
stop,  etc.,  etc.  Working  details  for 
half-tone,  zinc  etching,  photo-lithog¬ 
raphy,  photogravure,  collotype,  color  work,  electrotyping, 
stereotyping.  Finely  printed  and  handsomely  bound.  Send 
for  sample  copy  of  Anthoi^’s  Photographic  Bulletin  and  for 
prospectus  of  “School  of  Practical  Process  Engraving.” 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Electric  Company 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

FOR  DRIVING 

PRINTING  PRESSES  and  all  kinds  of  Printers’, 
Bookbinding  and  Inkmaking  Machinery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

main  office:  Schenectady,  n.y. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  CINCINNATI,  O.  DENVER,  COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

And  in  all  large  Cities  in  the  United  States. 


“  These 

Spring  Tongue 
Gauge  Pins 


answer  better  for  all-round  work  than 
any  I  have  used.”  You  will  think  so 
too,  if  you  ever  try  them,  for  they  fasten 
quickly,  adjust  nicely  and  are  secured 
from  slipping  by  forcing  the  two  small 
teeth  into  the  tympan  paper.  The 
tongue  is  adjusted  with  the  finger  to 
suit  any  margin,  and  will  relieve  most 
any  sheet  from  the  type.  Easy  feeding. 

$1.20  per  dozen.  40  cents  per  set  of  3. 

Including'  an  extra  tongue  for  each  pin. 


EDW.  L.  MEGILL,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
60  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  WORK. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  INFALLIBLE. 


jvO  CHEMICALS;  no  expensive  plants.  The  only  pro- 
I  cess  adapted  to  daily  newspaper  illustration.  Com- 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
A  simple  machine  renders  previous  knowledge  of 
engraving  unnecessary  for  the  reproduction  of  cuts.  With 
outfits  local  papers  can  produce  their  own  illustrations  and 
stereotype  their  standing  ads,  etc.  We  make  stereotyping 
machinery,  power  saws,  routers,  etc.  Our  combined  machines  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  We  warrant  everything.  Write  us. 

HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  American  Paper  Company, 
50  to  56  Custom  House  Place,  Chicago, 
solicits  the  accounts  of  reliable  printers 
and  publishers  who  purchase  round  lots 
of  Book,  News, Writing,  Cover  or  Manila 
Paper,  and  offers  to  such  trade  uniform 
lines  of  high-grade  stock,  prompt  ship- 
ment,  efficient  mill  service  on  odd  sizes  or 
special  stocks,  and  lowest  market  prices. 

W.  O.  Tyler,  Prest.,  F.  P.  Tyler, 
^  Sec’y  and  Treas.  (5^  (5^  (5^ 


DicK's  5eveptb  A\ailer. 
I 

C 
K 


OVER  8,000  NOW  IN  USE.  THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINES  MADE. 

With  Dick’s  Mailer,  in  ten  hours,  each  of  six  experts,  unaided,  fits  for 
the  mail  bags,  20,000  Inter  Oceans.  Three  a  second  have  been  stamped. 
PRICE,  *20.28,  WITHOUT  ROYALTY. 

Address,  REV.  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


R 

O 

Y 

b 

C 


Sr  hoi o  -  &n gravers  ’ 
SSlachinery. . . 

WE  OFFER  A  LINE  OF  MACHINES  DESIGNED  AND 
BUILT  IN  THE  MOST  CAREFUL  MANNER. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST  =  CLASS  PLANT 

OF  MACHINERY,  SEND  TO  US;  WE  CAN  SUPPLY  IT. 

JOHN  ROYLE  Sc  SONS, 


LONDON  AGENT, 

P.  LAWRENCE, 

63  Farringdon  Road,  E.  C. 


PATERSON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 
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Su.’gauo’c  \©  CvU  ©\k<ai;a. 


jQ'vCj Vv - cy A 
Kva.aWisva  su\©c  ^uA 
Vsva&tvVvaiv  ©^ 
sii^Uiv^c;  S’sassas 
uaAk 


Radical 

ite\» 


U3©  uavVV  ^vA  Vev<©s& 
fifv®.©WvTv<£s  e»e,<i,u\A 
e.£v\i  ^Vvsv&<«s  SV©U3 
©£V  \k©  BEVSwW&L 

9$? 

Three  Sizes. 

Three  Prices. 


SIZE  OF  BED.  PRICE. 

12  x  14JL  .  .  .  $500 

19J^  X  25^,  .  .  800 

25  x  38, .  .  .  1,500 


'Sks  (Srtfca&wA  Souivd^, 


^©s  ^kavAsu  $i©vfv$ 
'juAl  ^euViaukus. 


Sole,  Q*c^\s  W\<z  \J*. 

34S-3S1  S\„  CWma^©. 


Can  be 
Used 

Everywhere ! 

The  owo  Gas  Enoine 

OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

9$?  9§?' 9$?' 9$?' 5$?' ?$? 

NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

NO  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 

NO  ENGINEER, 

NO  DANGER. 

Over  45,000  in  Use! 

Sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


Keith  Paper  Company 

TURNER’S  FALLS,  MASS. 


FACSIMILE 

OF 

WATERMARKS. 


SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLES. 


k'PITH  I  FFlfiFR  PAPFR^  are  we"  made>  Strong-,  hard  sized, 
I'Ll  I  II  LLDUL IV  rnrhftu  rule  nicely,  write  easily,  erase  and 
rewrite  without  difficulty,  and  have  been  given  the  preference  by  good  judges 
in  competitive  tests  with  all  other  leading  brands  of  Ledger  papers. 


PAVFl  QTflNF  F'ats  are  made  in  Laid  and  Wove,  White  and 
I»r\  V  ULO  1  UnL  Perfection  Tints,  and  are  used  by  Lithographers, 
Stationers  and  Printers  for  first-class  Commercial  Stationery  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Offices  and  Business  Houses  generally.  These  papers  are  also 
put  up  ruled  and  folded,  in  usual  sizes. 


UJeSTLOGK 


OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(INCORPORATED) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  CHICAGO. 


WF<\TI  OF F  Flats  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  their  good 
* '  I-"^  I  LUvIV  color,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  imperfections  and  all 
adulterants,  strength,  hard  sizing,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  being  especially  preferred  by  makers  of  Blank  Books,  because  they 
are  thicker  for  the  weight  than  other  papers.  These  papers  are  put  up 
folded,  and  in  Note,  Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  etc. 


The  above  Papers  are  offered  to  the  Trade  through  Agents  located  In  the 
principal  centers  of  distribution  throughout  the  Country. 
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¥ 

(Incorporated! 

PM  oro 

QRAVINQ 

HALF-TONE  Il£- 
ZINC  FTCHINQ 
COLOR  WORK 

a\apan°  Wood 

FNQRAVINQ 
FLFCTROTYPINQ 


TCLFPHONL 
HARRISON  6(3). 


*1 

Ax 


HIGH-GRADE  WORK.  PROMPTNESS.  REASONABLE  RATES. 


it  t  % 

In  the  Kitchen 

it  is  hardly  proper  to  use  the  material  this  ad  is 
intended  to  call  attention  to,  but  in  the  pressroom 
it  is  a  blessing.  Have  you  ever  used  it  ?  p  p 
We  refer  to 

SUPERIOR  REDUCING 
COMPOUND 

which  softens  the  ink,  but  does  not  weaken  the 
color.  It  can  be  used  with  either  printing  or  litho¬ 
graphic  inks.  Prevents  peeling  of  coated  paper. 
Put  up  in  1-lb.,  2-lb.  and  5 -lb.  tins,  with  screw 
top.  Look  for  yellow  label,  in  red  and  black  ink. 
For  sale  by  all  typefounders  and  printers’  supply 
houses.  ????&?  Ask  for  “Superior,”  and  accept 
no  substitute. 

Manufactured  by 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co. 

212-214  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


If  you  are  thinking  of 

buying  a 
Job  Press 


and  want  the  best  for 
your  money,  you  should 
send  for  our  latest 
catalogue  and  read 
what  we  claim  for 

The  Perfected 
Prouty  Press. 


Unexcelled  for  embossing,  half-tones,  speed  and 
strength. 


For  sale  by 

Dealers 

generally. 


GEORGE  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  PERFECTED  PROUTY  Presses, 
Wood  Printing  Presses,  and  Steel  Type  for  print¬ 
ing  on  wood,  burlaps,  bags,  etc. 

100-102  High  Street, 

BOSTON,  NASS. 
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WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE..****.* 


7^^  7^^  7jb$  TgisR  TjijSi  7^^{  7^^{  7^^{  7^t£{ 

^QCy  ^  v^'  ;iv^'  T  fQ) 

f^slA  (gE^A  f@le)A  f^^A  (®^A>,  ^  (qA'J%\ 

*»b V  >«%> J  **3(®/  **»b/  }^Al  *?by  >5b» /  >s»b>  1  ^Sbv 


|UTS  always  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  an  ad.  ^That 
is  why  we  usually  try  to 
get  one  in.  ^  The  craze  for 
black  and  white  leads  us 
to  present  this  one.  •*  But 
the  effectiveness  of  an  ad. 
does  not  lie  in  its  illustra¬ 
tion  alone.  ^  There  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  what  it  tries  to  tell, 
and  goods  to  back  all  statements  made.  •-* 
Queen  City  Printing  Inks  are  made  right. 
Had  they  been  made  in  any  other  way  we 
would  not  have  been  in  business  today.  ^ 
Every  new  customer  becomes  a  permanent 
one.  •*  There  is  no  other  explanation  for  this 
except  that  the  inks  give  satisfaction.  ^  We 
make  all  grades  and  all  shades  and  all  colors. 


Sl 

CHICAGO: 

547  DEARBORN 
STREET. 


THE  QUEEN  CITY 
PRINTING  INK  CO. 
’S  *  ’S  CINCINNATI. 


SPiX  US? 

n  y  IwTY*]  l  ©7$  A  IfeTf  av  A  >  CT*  A  IfsT^  * 


fofZsl  vaf**  V sPw  Vofvi  Y<2J*5(  YsJ’Js  Y<2f<!K 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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The  Three  Leaders ! 


x^x  *4X  j^x 


x-^X  x^X  x^C  x^X  x^X  x^X  9^(  x^X  x^X  x^JC  X4X  x^X  r^x  X|X  x^X  x^X  X|X  x^X  /^X  x^x  x^X  x^x  x-^X  x^X 


CHANDLER  &  PRICE  •* * •„* 

GORDON 
PRESSES.. 


Always  give 
Satisfaction. 

Nearly 
4,000  Sold 
and 

not  one 
returned  to 
manufactur¬ 
ers. 


THE  BEST  OF  GORDONS! 

These  presses  out-sell  all  presses  in  their  class,  and  have  become 
the  standard  of  merit,  because  of  their  absolute  reliability,  strength, 
good  construction  and  durability.  The  American  Type  Founders' 
Company  makes  a  specialty  of  selling  Chandler  &  Price  Gordons  ? 
keeps  them  in  stock  at  all  branches,  and  recommends  them  to  all 
who  prefer  Gordon  Presses,  as  the  best  procurable.  They  combine 
every  excellence  in  a  Gordon,  with  low  prices. 

WHY  BUY  THE  SECOND  BEST  WHEN  THE 
BEST  COSTS  NO  MORE  ? 


8  x  12  .  $225 
9x13.  250 

10x15  •  300 

II  x  17  .  350 

14  X  20  .  450 

14)4  x  22  .  500 

Fixtures,  $15 

Fountains,  $25 

Liberal  Discounts. 


NOT  CHEAPEST,  BUT  BEST  DISK  PRESS  ! 


M.  A.  FOUNTAIN  &  CO. 

PRINTERS. 

BANK  PRINTING  A  SPECIALTY, 

CHICAGO. 

May  1,  18%. 

American  Type  Founders'  Co.,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen , — We  prefer  the  Peerless  to  all  other  job  presses,  because: 
They  earn  more  money  for  us  than  Gordons;  they  run  faster,  which  gives  us 
more  work;  they  do  better  work,  and  have  stood  up  for  over  two  years  on 
embossing,  and  this  feature  alone  speaks  well  for  them.  We  never  had  a 
form  come  loose  on  a  Peerless,  while  we  have  broken  three  10x15  inch  Gordons 
— so  much  so  that  they  were  thrown  out  for  new  presses.  We  have  never  paid 
out  a  cent  for  repairs  on  our  Peerless  Presses,  and  they  run  ten  hours  a  day 
as  smoothly  as  sewing  machines.  Respectfully, 

M.  A.  FOUNTAIN  &  CO. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST  I 


PEERLESS 

PRESS 


- • - - - - 

GALLY  UNIVERSAL- 

KING  OF  PRESSES ! 

©  ©  © 

^  Ts  ^  On  this  press  finer  printing  can  be  done 
than  on  any  other  style  of  press,  because  it  surpasses  all 
others  in  strength,  rigidity,  ink  supply  and  distribution, 
and  facilities  for  rapidly  adjusting  impression,  while  its 
speed  is  limited  only  by  capacity  of  feeder. 

The  Universal  costs  a  little  more,  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more,  and  is  the  most  economical  press  to  buy. 
Full  details  and  prices  in  an  illustrated  catalogue  de 
luxe  sent  on  application  to  any  branch. 


X^X  X^X  x^X  x^x  X^X  x^X  x^X  X-4X  x^x  x-^X  x^X  x^x  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  X-4.X  x^X  x^X  x-^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X  x^X 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 

American  Company  (<$.) 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER ! 
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Dexter  Folder  So. 

97=101  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


factory:  pearl  river,  n.  y. 


BRANCH  OFFICES!  CHICAGO  and  BOSTON. 


THE  “DEXTER”  IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE,  Vi 
as  indicated  by  following  partial  list  of  recent  purchasers: 


H 


NEW  YORK. 

Trow  Directory  Ptg.  &  Bookbinding'  Co. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Theo.  L.  DeVinne  &  Co. 

J.  J.  Little  &  Co. 

Edwin  Ives. 

Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber. 

Win.  Knoepke  Pamphlet  Binding  Co. 
J.  F.  Tapley. 

F.  A.  Munsey  &  Co. 

E.  M.  Taintoi  &  Co. 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeek-Crawford  Co. 

Wm.  Green. 

Robert  Bonner’s  Sons. 

Burr  Printing  House. 

Richard  K.  Fox. 

Jas.  F.  Kempster  Printing  Co. 

Gilbert  H.  McKibbon. 

H.  Wolff. 

North  River  Bindery. 


CHICAGO. 

Donohue  &  Henneberry. 

Blakely  Printing  Co. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

W.  B.  Conkey  Co. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

C.  O.  Owen  &  Co. 

Brock  &  Rankin. 

Foley  &  Co. 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

BOSTON. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Youth’s  Companion. 

S.  K.  Abbott  &  Co. 

C.  H.  Simcnds  &  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Agency. 

C.  A.  Pinkham  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 
E.  Adams  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Hance  Bros.  &  White. 


ST.  PAUL. 

McGill  Printing  Co. 

Pioneer  Press. 

ELGIN. 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

WASHINGTON. 

Public  Printer. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Co. 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

J.  C.  Ayer  Co. 

BALTiriORE. 

Friedenwald  &  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

C.  E.  Donnell  Newspaper  Co. 

And  many  others. 


H 


H ihA  use  tlx  “flcme” 
w  ;v  Self  Clampins  Cutter? 


The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 


F.  L.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF,  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPING  “ACME”  CUTTER.  Astor  P,ace>  New  York- 


Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 


64  Federal  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 
and  1,000  others,  printers, 
bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 
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The  Wetter. 

If  you  have  a  few  you  can  hold  your  ground  against  an 
army  of  rivals  who  haven’t  the  courage  to  invest  a  little  money 
in  numbering  machines. 

The  Wetter  enables  you  to  buck  against  the  biggest 
“  gun  ”  in  the  printing  trade.  But  what’s  the  use  of  talking 
to  you?  You’ve  made  up  your  mind  to  have  it,  and  you’ll 
get  it  some  day;  but  wouldn’t  it  be  well  for  your  business  to 
get  it  before  another  job  is  lost  through  not  having  it  ? 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

Jos.  Wetter  &,  Co. 

20-22  Morton  Street.  BROOKLYN,  INI.  Y. 


3)o  ^ou  Slule? 

That  is,  do  you  mile  paper  ?  If  so, 
you  need  Ruling- Pens.  We  have  a 
larg-e  stock  on  hand.  Our 

Sxtra  SB hw  SPaste 

is  the  best  thing-  for  making-  Blue 
Ink  for  feint-line  ruling-. 

GANE  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

116-120  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

^Bookbinders’ 

— —  Supplies. 


NEW  *  OWIPION  *  PRESS 


PRICE  LIST. 


PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF. 

Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65 

“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85 

“  9SI3  “  “  750  “  100 

10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12. 


FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  ALL  STEEL 
BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  $120 
“  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  10x15 . .  175 

“  11x17  “  “  “  225 

Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 


Easiest  running ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press  ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work  ;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 


NKW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESDAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Job  Printing  Presses, 
No.  41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Most  Valuable  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the 
World  Since  the  Production  of  the  Bible . 


^  ^  ^ 

The  Peoples  Bible  History 


PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  AUTHORS: 


Rt.  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  Chester,  England. 
Rev.  A.  H.  SAYCE,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  IVES  CURTISS,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  London,  Eng-. 
Rev.  ELMER  H.  CAPEN,  D.D.,  Tufts  College,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Rev.  FRANK  W.  GUNSAULUS,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Rev.  GEORGE  F.  PENTECOST,  D.D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Mac  ARTHUR,  D.D.,  New  York  City,  New  York. 
Rev.  MARTYN  SUMMERBELL,  D.D.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


Rev.  FRANK  M.  BRISTOL,  D.D.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Rev.  W.  T.  MOORE,  LL.D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  JOSEPH  AGAR  BEET,  D.D.,  Richmond,  England. 

Rev.  C.  R.  GREGORY,  Ph.D.,  D.Tii..  LL.D.,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  CLEAVER  WILKINSON,  D.D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  HART,  D.D.,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  J.  MONRO  GIBSON,  D.D.,  London,  England. 

Rev.  GEORGE  C.  LORIMER,  LL.D.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Illustrated  by  artists  and  engravers  whose  names  typify  the  highest  standard  of  human  genius  and  achievement. 


THE  GREAT  WORK  OF  THE  GREAT  THINKERS,  FAMOUS  ORATORS,  RENOWNED  SCHOLARS, 
WISE  WRITERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY . 


WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY  OF  IT. 

The  work  impresses  me  most  favorably.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
rich  and  thoroughly  monumental  companion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  really  representative  and  reliable  contribution  to 
religious  literature.  It  is  inclusive,  expressive,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  the  genius  enkindled  and  inspired  by  the  Christian 
spirit.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  my  appreciation  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  quality  of  the  work.  Besides  its  excellent  matter  and 
splendid  method  it  presents  the  finest  literary  finish.  Its 
array  of  talent  and  fascination  of  style  are  really  admirable, 
incomparable.  DeLoss  M.  Tompkins,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church ,  Wheaton ,  Illinois. 

What  Gladstone  and  Sayce  have  written  expressly  for  its 
pages,  giving  the  latest  results  of  their  largest  knowledge,  is 
enough  to  justify  even  the  most  cultivated  people  among  us  in 
the  purchase  of  this  admirable  book,  and  the  English  ex¬ 
premier  and  the  eminent  English  archaeologist  are  only  two 
out  of  eighteen  specialists  who  have  contributed  to  “The 
People’s  Bible  History.”  John  H.  Vincent, 

Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  laudable  effort  of  the  editor  and  publishers  of  “The 
People’s  Bible  History  ”  has  been  to  so  arrange  and  classify 
the  many  periods  and  facts  that  they  may  be  seen  and  studied 
in  their  orderly  places  and  relations  in  the  progressive  national 
and  religious  life  of  Judaism,  as  it  prepared  the  wav  for  and 
moved  on  to  its  fulfillment  in  Christianity.  The  work  is 
timely  and  able.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D., 

Pastor  People's  Church ,  Chicago. 

A  better  array  of  scholarship  could  not  easily  be  drawn 
together.  The  work  is  able,  advanced,  yet  true  to  Biblical 
and  conservative  theological  thought. 

Robert  Macdonald,  D.D., 
Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church ,  Boston. 

I  consider  “The  People’s  Bible  History”  a  great  advance 
in  the  presentation  of  Biblical  truth,  and  a  great  addition  to 
the  literature  upon  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  competent  men  now  living  to  handle 
such  a  topic.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  I).  IX, 

'President  of  Temple  College  and  Pastor  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  greatest  and  most  scholarly  work  yet  given  to  the 
world  in  relation  to  the  Bible.  The  talent  engaged  in  the 
work  has  never  been  equaled  on  any  book  of  a  like  character. 
The  present  work  is  based  very  largely  upon  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  revelation,  which  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  entire 
Bible  history  in  such  a  manner  as  to  most  firmly  convince 
even  the  inclined  skeptic  that  all  such  matters  found  in  the 
Bible  are  fully  sustained.— Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  list  of  writers  that  for  scholarship  and  representative 
reputation  as  religious  leaders  has  probably  never  before  been 
paralleled  in  a  single  published  work  in  the  English  tongue. 
—  Baptist  Union. 

The  work  is  prepared  by  men  of  the  ripest  scholarship  and 
the  deepest  thought,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  latest 
discoveries  in  archaeology,  make  a  work  which  will  be  a  superb 
addition  to  any  library  in  the  country,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  It  is  not  too  abstruse  for  general  reading,  but  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  book  for  the  people. —  Toledo  Blade. 

It  is  the  work  of  scholars,  and  it  has  not  been  hastily  pre-. 
pared;  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  No  more  important  contribution  to  theologi¬ 
cal  literature  has  been  published  in  America. —  ’Jeannette  L. 
Gilder  in  Ne-w  Fork  World. 

In  the  work  of  preparation  it  is  manifest  that  care  and 
mone}'  have  been  lavishly  expended  to  secure  a  standard  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject  which  should  at  the 
same  time  be  popular  with,  and  in  the  highest  degree  service¬ 
able  to,  the  plain  reader  of  Scripture. —  Northwestern  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate ,  Chicago. 

Especially  would  we  recommend  it  to  the  family  circle.  Let 
the  members  of  a  Christian  household  carefully  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  Bible  will  be  to  them  more  than 
ever  the  “  Book  of  Books.”  —  The  Watchman,  Boston. 

It  is  a  volume  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  home,  and 
will  be  not  merelj'  an  ornament,  but  a  source  of  unceasing 
blessing  and  benefit  to  the  entire  family. —  Ram's  Horn. 


THF  OfTAVn  AD  PdlPIll  AD  FRITlflN  Contains  950  pages,  57  full-page  illustrations  and  7  colored  maps.  Three 
I  IIC  Uv  In  Y  U  U  i\  I  Ur  tJLr\I\  L,LfI  1  IV-fli  styles  of  binding  —  cloth,  half  levant  and  full  levant . 

THF  OI1APTO  OP  FHITIOIV  HF  I  I1YF  Contains  same  text  in  larger  type ;  l,§|! pages, 200  full-page  illustrations  and 
IIIL,  yUnlv  1  v  yJ I\  IwLJl  I  1Y/1N  UL  L,VJ/YL,  numerous  maps.  Full  levant.  In  one  volume,  or  in  two  separate  volumes. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  CO.,  Publishers, 

212-214  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Send  for  circular  giving  lull  particulars, 


Agents  wanted  everywhere , 


Liberal  commissions  allowed , 
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The  Paper  Mills’ 
Company, 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Gareful  Attention 

devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 


Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


1535-1536  Marquette  Building, 
GlilGAGO. 

..Correspondence  Solicited. 


y;  ZnK  y»?y;  f 

i . | 

a  Inhere  are  printing  Inks  and  printing  Inks. 

But  when  pou  get  through  experimenting, 
y  come  hack,  as  eoerpbodp  does,  to  the  old  reliable  ™ 

|  goods  or  Geo.  leather’s  Sons,  29  nose  1 

St,  Pern  3?ork. 
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Every  Proprietor  Should  Have  One. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Berry,  manager  Cleveland  Type  o|> 
Foundry,  says:  “  We  have  just  sold  the  last  & 
of  the  books  sent  us,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  send  us  more.  We  honestly  believe  that 
you  have  a  book  which  every  proprietor  would  v|> 
buy,  if  only  it  could  be  called  to  his  attention.” 


This  book  presents  a  system  of  accounting-  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years,  is 
suitable  for  large  or  small  printing  offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions,  errors  and  losses. 
Its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through  the  office  without  being  charged, 
and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown.  The  forms  of  Job  Book,  Job  Ticket,  Time  Ticket,  combined  Journal 
and  Cash  Book,  and  Job  Ledger,  have  been  perfected  by  practical  experience,  and  are 

Simple,  Comprehensive  and  Practical. 

The  tables  published  show  how  completely  the  system  works,  and  furnish  statistics  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  employing  printer.  They  show  that  printing,  like  other  manufacturing  pursuits,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  actual  cost  of  production  ascertained.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes  and  pointers  on 
printing,  giving  many  useful  hints  of  service  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Specimens  of  printing  are  shown, 
with  prices  on  each  in  quantities.  The  principal  items  of  everyday  commercial  printing  are  shown  in  the  price 
list.  By  this  system  any  printer  of  moderate  experience  should  be  able  to  quote  uniform  and  fair  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  work.  Its  use 

Saves  Time,  Avoids  Error,  Insures  Accuracy. 

The  book  contains  74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  printed  on  28  by  42  100-lb.  S.  &  S.  C.  book  paper,  bound  in  full 
cloth,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  SI. 50.  The  contents  are  covered  by  copyright,  but  free  use 
of  all  forms  is  given  cheerfully  to  purchasers,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  use  and  benefiting  the  craft. 


For  Sale  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 


212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Cbe  Buckie  printers'  Roller  Co* 


Manufacturers  of. 


AND 


“CHILLED  FACE”  PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
COMPOSITIONS 


Telephone,  Harrison  435. 

9 


Try  our  Rollers  and  be  convinced  of  their  Superiority. 

If  you  want  GOOD  ROLLERS,  order  from  US. 


CK  abotx  cut.... 

Represents  our  cylin¬ 
ders  for  casting  Job 
Press  Rollers,  show¬ 
ing  mode  of  Oiling, 
Pouring  and  Pulling 
the  rollers  after  cool¬ 
ing.  o*  o*  o*  o*  o* 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 
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CINCINNATI 

TO 

CHICAGO. 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains, 

Open  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4TRA1NS  EVERY  DAY 

CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 
D.  G.  EDWARDS, 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. 


WonitorAA 

m  Automatic 
■  Ullrc  Stitclxr. 


SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

RELIABLE. 


INSTANTLY  CHANGED  from  one  thickness  of  work 
to  another. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  PARTS  for  different  thicknesses  of  wire. 


Five  sizes,  covering  all  classes  of 
work,  from  one  sheet  up  to  1}( 
inches  in  thickness. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  the 
“Monitor”  before  you  buy. 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 

197-201  S.  CANAL  STREET, 

CHICAGO. 


Because  time  is  spent  in 
Stitching, 

Not  in  Adjusting. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197  South  Canal  Street:  Chicago,  September  19,  1895. 

Gentlemen , — We  have  had  two  of  your  wire  stitchers  in  use  since  April  15,  and  they  have  given 
complete  satisfaction.  Yours  truly,  THE  ARMOUR  PRINTING  WORKS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  A/TONG  THE  JTANY  USERS  OF  THE  “HONITOR”  : 


Foster  Press, . Chicago. 

Regan  Printing  House,  .  .  “ 

Jacobs-Coles  &  Co.,  ....  “ 

Geo.  E.  Marshall,  ....  “ 

J.  W.  Watters  &  Co .  “ 

C.  H.  Nicholson,  ....  “ 

Will  Rossiter, . “ 

Robbins  Bros., .  “ 

Rogers,  Pitkin  &  Hall,  .  .  .  “ 

George  P.  Bent, .  “ 

J.  M.  W.  Jones  Ptg.  &  Sta.  Co.,  .  “ 

D.  F.  Stewart, .  “ 

H.  P.  Barber,  ....  South  Chicago. 
Hulbert  Payne,  .  .  New  York  City. 

Beale  Press, . Boston. 

Robt.  Burlen,  ,  “ 

J.  L.  McIntosh, . “ 

Detroit  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wm.  Graham  Ptg.  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Franklin  Ptg.  and  Eng.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Book  Bindery  Co.,  Cleveland,  “ 

O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co.,  “  “ 

Grossman  Paper  Box  Co.,  “  “ 

J.  B.  Savage,  ....  “  “ 

Wm.  Bayne  Ptg.  Co.,  “  “ 

P.  J.  Kuhl,  ....  Mansfield,  “ 

Lawrence  Press,  .  .  Columbus,  “ 

Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Journal  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


L.  Templin  &  Co.,  ....  Calla,  Ohio. 
W.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  .  .  Denver,  Colo. 

Monitor  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .  Rockford,  Ill. 

Cadogan  &  Hatcher,  .  .  Quincy,  “ 

Hoffman  Printing  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Illinois  State  Register,  .  Springfield,  “ 
Illinois  State  Journal  Co.,  .  “  “ 

Gowdy  Printing  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Badger  Book  &  Bindery  Co.,  j  Fon^ijg  Lac’ 

S.  A.  Bristol  Co.,  .  .  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Record  Printing  Co.,  .  Bardstown,  Ky. 
Gleaner  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Meyer  &  Co.,  ....  “  “ 

Foster,  Dick  &  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Wm.  Schwarz,  Sr.,  ...  “  “ 

Duncan  &  Co.,  ...  “  “ 

T.  A.  Clifton,  .  .  .  Williamsport,  Ind. 

Age  Publishing  Co.,  .  .  Clinton,  Iowa. 

Will  Wells,  ....  Alton,  “ 

Messenger  Pub.  Co.,  .  Jackson,  Miss. 
Franklin  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Foote  &  Davies  Co.,  .  .  “ 

Atlanta  Litho  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

W.  H.  Coyle  &  Co.,  .  .  .  Houston,  Tex. 

Eugene  Von  Boeckman,  .  Austin,  “ 
Hall,  Black  &  Co.,  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  B.  Farnham,  ... 

C.  E.  Judd,  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE  MARKS, 
desicn  patents, 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America, 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Jwttiific  JUitmratt 


Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly.  $3.00  a 
year:  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
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The  J.W.  O’Bannon  Go. 


72  Duane  St.,  New  York, 


BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
POCKETBOOK  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES  *** 


LEATHERS 


OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Skytogene,  Marble,  Lithograph  and 
Leather  Papers. 


I 


Etc. 


Sole  Agents 
^  — FOR— 

♦  WIGGIN’S 
J  LINEN  FINISH 

I  BOOK  CLOTHS, 

S  BUCKRAHS, 

X  Use  O’BANNON’S 
FLEXALINE.. 

#1  Excels  all  other  Glues 

<4  on  the  market  for 

<4  Flexibility. 


A  Good  Point 

to  remember  is  that  the 
use  of  Cerotppes  brings 
money  into  a  printer’s 
pockets  which  could  not 
get  there  in  any  other 
way,  for  without  them 
he  could  not  do  the  same 
class  of  work. 


Drop  us  a  line  about  it. 

Letterheads,  FRANK  McLEES  &  BROS. 

Billheads,  0 

Checks,  Drafts,  28  Elm  Street, 

Receipts,  etc.  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  TRIMMING 
►*KNIVESm-« 


GOOD  TEMPERING 

MEANS  STRONG,  KEEN-CUTTING  EDGES. 

Our  Tempering  is  unexcelled,  for  we  use  an 
accurate  instrument  which  measures  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  our  furnaces.  Try  them. 

A.  A.  Simonds  &  Son, 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Garbon 

Papers. 

Not  the  dirty,  oily,  greasy  stuff  sold  at 
high  prices. 

Write  for  what  you  want,  explaining 
the  use  required,  and  we  will  mail 
samples  and  prices. 

Philip  Hano  &  Go. 

808=810  Greenwich  St.  315  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


SUFFOLK^ 
ENGRAVING 

iir  'CO-  ip 

FINE  HALF  TONE 
AND  RELIEF  PLATES 
EOR  MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKWORK 

275  WASHINGTON  ST-BOSTON 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

18  N.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Our  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 


flustralia-^ 

Uo  SKanufaeturers : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  York, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

Paper  Manufacturers,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


Inland  Printer 

**  Posters 

We  still  have  a  few  Inland  Printer  Posters  for 
the  months  of  November,  1895,  and  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March  and  April,  1896.  The  designs  are 
by  Will  H.  Bradley,  printed  in  colors,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  collector. 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

The  Inland  Printer  Co., 
212=214  Monroe  St., 
Chicago. 


FRANK  G.  STEWART,  HERMAN  SCHUESSLER, 

Pres’t.  Gen’l  Manager. 


She 

pboto==(Ibvomotv>pe 
Enovavtng  Co. 


723  Sansom  Street,  ■  ■  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  you 
appreciate 

GOOD  QUALITY  — LOW  PRICE  —  PROMPTNESS. 

Our  Catalogue  now  ready . 


:/*y\i<E  ehbossJ 
I^Q  PJATES  CQHPLETE1 
J /AND  RLADY  FOR  THE  PRESS.1 
f  THE  BEST  Pl/VTES  /AADE<*~  ' 
[fYU.l/iSTRt/CriON5  F0EU  ’  ' 

L HALFTONE  f  LINE  ETOII/'IGS- 
V  <~'L@^DESIG/NI^G~ 

J0ALX1£1QR&A\D 


American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  GRADES  OF 

STRAWBOARDS, 

PUL.P-L.I1SED  BOARDS, 

LINED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP  BOARDS, 

TRUNK  BOARDS  and 
BINDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

- BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES.  - 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY— 71-73  W.  Monroe  Street. 


COPPER,  hard  and  soft  ZINC,  specially  manu¬ 
factured  for  half-tone  and  line  etching.  Superior 
to  anything  in  the  market.  Absolutely  level  plates 
any  size  or  thickness. 


Also,  fine  grades  of  brass  and  steel  for  engTaving 
purposes.  Extra  quality  cutting  and  smoothing 
Engravers’  Charcoal. 

American  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Go. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Notice ! 

Every  Good  Thing 

that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  flat-opening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Slade,  liipp  &  Meloy, 
j[300  Wabash  Avenue, 
GHIG/\GO. 


KING 

Embossing 

Press. 

Made  in  two  sizes. 
One  die  box  and 
counter 
furnished 
with  each. 


A.  R. 
KING 
MFG. 
CO. 


534 

West  22d 
Street, 


NEW 

YORK 


Send 
for  circular. 
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SEE  COLORED  INSERT  IN  THIS 
NUMBER. 


GLUE 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our 

SPECIAL 

Bookbinders’  Blue. 


IT’S  THE  BEST! 


ARMOUR  GLUE  WORKS. 

ARMOUR  &.  CO.,  Proprietors. 


New  York  Office,  182  Duane  St. 
Boston  Office,  39  Commercial  Wharf. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

205  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  MUNSON 

TYPEWRITER 

IS  A  GOOD  MACHINE  ! 


A  High-Grade  Standard  of  Excellence. 

The  MUNSON  contains  more  important 
features  than  any  other  one  Typewriter.  Investi¬ 
gation  solicited.  Address  for  particulars. 

The  Munson  Typewriter  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

240=244  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S. —  Good  Agents  wanted. 


The  VERY  LATEST  ^  1896 

“  H ICKOK” 
PAPER¬ 
RULING 
MACHINE 

WITH 

N  O 

EXTRA  CHARGES 

FOR 

IMPROVEMENTS, 

AVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  - 

PAGING  AND  NUMBERING,  PERFORATING  AND 
DOING  -  ALMOST- ANYTHING  MACHINES? 

COMPLETE  BINDERY  OUTFITS. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  M’F’G  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing. 


y  I  THE  Inland  Printer’s  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing  is  indispensable 
J  I  V.  to  everyone  interested  in  the  printing  trade.  A  compilation  of  the  most 
valuable  tables  of  reference  arranged  in  convenient  form,  together  with  a 
practical  and  up-to-date  treatise  on  punctuation  and  capitalization,  with  defini¬ 
tions  of  bookbinders’  terms,  and  a  series  of  complete  and  accurate  diagrams  of 
imposition.  Size,  by  Sl/2  inches  ;  86  pages  ;  leather  bound  ;  50  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Etiquette  of  Gards  and 
Stationery. 


THE  BIREGT  LINE 

Chicago  Cincinnati 

betwee n jntj.anapoj.g  loujsv jj|e  and 

ALL  SOUTHERN  CITIES 

City  Ticket  Office.  232  Clark  St, .Chicago, 
W.H.McDOEL,  FRANK  J.  REED, 

Vice-Pros,  and  Gen’l  Mgr.  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


V  I  THE  average  person  is  prone  to  forget  the  forms  that  usage  demands  should 
J I  be  observed  in  visiting  cards,  invitation  cards,  wedding  announcements, 

death  notices,  etc.  To  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  inquirers  a  neat 
code  of  rules  answering  all  questions,  saves  much  time,  and  secures  orders  for 
work.  “The  Etiquette  of  Cards  ”  fills  all  requirements  of  this  nature.  No  printer 
doing  society  printing  should  neglect  securing  this  convenient  and  handsome 
work,  which  also  includes  the  sentiments  of  flowers  and  jewels.  95  pages,  4^ 
by  6 inches.  Silver  embossed  cloth  cover.  Price,  postpaid,  50  cents. 
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FRANKLIN 

HALF¬ 

TONES 

ARE  KNOWN 

the  WORLD  OVER! 

HAVE  AN  ESTABLISHED 

REPUTATION  EVERYWHERE 
FOR - = - 


YOU  WANT  OUR  PLATES  — 
THEY  MAKE  PRESSWORK 
EASY. 


FURTHER  SAMPLES  AND  LOWEST 
ESTIMATES  PROMPTLY 
FURNISHED. 


FRANKLIN 

ENGRAVING  and  ELECTROTYPING 

COMPANY 


341-351  Dearborn  SI.,  Chicago 
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The  “pissing  Link”  in  the  Point  System! 

^^COTT’ 

“Happy  Thought” 

Fonts  of 

Short  Leads  and  Slugs. 

Each  font  consists  of  accurately  cut  labor-saving-  leads 
and  slugs  in  four  thicknesses,  as  shown  in  illustration,  which 
also  shows  style  of  box  in  which  they  are  sold. 

MADE  IN  FIVE  LENGTHS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


18  point,  \y2  ems  pica — price  per  font,  ...  $1.25 

24  “  2  “  “  “  ...  1.25 

36  “  3  ....  ...  1.25 

48  “  4  “  ....  ...  1.25 

60  “  5  “  ....  ...  1.25 


All  five  fonts,  consisting  of  over  3,000  pieces,  in  one  order,  $6.00. 

When  desired,  the  fonts  will  be  nicked  at  25c.  per  font  additional. 

Every  printer  will  appreciate  the  value  of  having  a  good 
supply  of  short  leads  and  slugs  and  a  place  for  them.  Few 
offices  have  sufficient,  and  they  soon  become  scattered  for 
want  of  a  convenient  place  to  keep  them.  Put  into  a  busy 
office,  the  “ Happy  Thought"  Fonts  will  save  their  cost  in  a 
month' s  time. 


We  can't  keep  house  without  them.” 

Ihling  Bros.  &  Everard,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


One- 

Point 

Brass 

Leads. 


Three- 

Point 

Leads. 


Two-Point 

Leads. 


Six-Point 
(Nonp.)  Slugs. 


BOTTOM  PRICES. 

Old  Style 
Gordon 
Presses 

ON  A  RATIONAL  BASIS. 

We  have  put  the  knife  in  deep. 

8  x  12,  -  -  $  99.00  !  Steam  Fixtures,  -  $  9.00 

10  x  15,  -  -  150.00  Wolverine  Fountain,  8.00 

14  x  20,  -  -  240.00  |  Jupp  Fountain,  -  16.00 


At  above  prices  delivered  anywhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 


We  don’t  confuse  you  with  a  big  list  and  haggle  over  a  few 
per  cent  difference  in  the  discount,  but  get  at  once  to  the  core. 


Sent  by  express  on  receipt  of  price. 


COTT  &  EVANS,  nanufacturers, 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


WILLIAM  C.  JUPP, 


We  are  in  no  Trust,  Combine 
or  Agreement.... 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 


A  Careful  Examination 

Of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  convince  you  that  it 
pays  to  buy  inks  from  us.  Some  of  the  biggest 
and  handsomest  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
being  printed  with  our  inks,  and  our  book  and 
job  inks  are  famous.  If  you  are  looking  for  an 
A  No.  1  article  at  a  live-and-let-live  price,  drop 
us  a  line. 

Roosen  Ink  Works, 

branches:  31  and  33  South  Fifth  Street, 

CHICAGO  and 

London.  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Unequaled  for  Strength, 
Durability,  Simplicity  and 
Convenience. 


Perfect  sectional  adjustment.  Bent  or  broken  needles  instantly  replaced. 
Needles  sharpened  without  removing  head. 


A  FEW  WHO  ARE  USING  THIS  MACHINE: 


Barrett’s  Bindery,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Schuetz,  Chicago. 

Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
W.  G.  Lloyd,  Chicago. 

Pettibone,  Sawtelle  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Chas.  N.  Smith,  New  York  City. 


Will  Wells,  Alton,  Iowa. 
Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Journal  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Champlin  Ptg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Henry  Seraphin,  Columbus. 
“Wichita  Eagle,”  Wichita,  Kan. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197=201  s.  Canal  st.,  Chicago. 
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DUTIES  AND  TEXT=BOOKS  FOR  PRINTERS. 

The  following  books  and  other  articles  are  on  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
can  be  had  by  remitting  amount  named  under  each.  Look  over  the  list.  You  will  see  a  number  of  things  you  ought  to  have : 


THE  PRINTER’S  ART. 

/j  TEXT-BOOK  and  book  of  specimens  for  printers’  use,  by  A.  A.  Stew- 
/  I  art,  Salem,  Mass.  From  every  place  where  this  work  has  circulated 
C?r  expressions  have  come  concerning  its  value,  both  as  an  example  of 
fine  printing  and  as  a  practical  instructor  in  art.  It  is  a  publication  that 
we  can  commend  for  its  practicability  and  good  taste  and  its  suggestiveness 
to  the  printer.  113  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  oblong.  - * — 


Price,  postpaid,  $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION,  COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM. 

BEING  a  reproduction  of  sixty-eight  specimens  of  advertisement  com¬ 
position,  submitted  in  a  prize  contest,  together  with  the  criticisms 
and  comments  of  judges  of  award  and  others.  A  book  for  the 
apprentice  or  the  journeyman.  80  pages,  postpaid,  25  cents. 


TEMPORARY  BINDERS  FOR  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

WE  can  now  supply  binders  for  The  Inland  Printer  intended  to  hold 
the  magazine  from  month  to  month  as  the  numbers  are  received. 
These  covers  are  substantially  made  of  cloth,  under  the  patents  of 
the  National  Binder  Company,  of  Boston,  with  steel  strips  to  hold  six  num¬ 
bers,  the  front  cover  being  neatly  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  magazine. 
Just  the  thing  for  preserving  your  numbers  until  ready  for  binding.  Price, 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  $1. 


THE  COLOR  PRINTER. 

THE  standard  work  on  color  printing  in  America.  By  J.  F.  Earhart.  A 
veritable  work  of  art.  8}4  by  ioj4  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90 
color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work 
required  625  different  forms  and  1,625,000  impressions.  Book  contains  166 
colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each, 
with  proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and 
effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of  these  books. 
The  limited  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted.  By  special  arrangement  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  this  work  (the  price  of  which  was  $15)  at  the  special 
low  rate  of  $10,  postpaid.  Orders  must  be  sent  through  us. 


MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND  ADS. 

THIS  is  a  complete  set  of  148  designs  submitted  in  the  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  competition  of  the  Riverside  Paper  Company  iu  book  form, 
and  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  compositor,  the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  advertisements,  as  it  gives  many  suggestions  as  to 
proper  display.  A  160-page  book,  9x12  inches  iu  size.  Gold  embossed 
cover.  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


STEPS  INTO  JOURNALISM. 

T>  Y  Edwin  L.  Shuman,  of  the  Chicago  Journal  staff.  This  book  treats  of 
newspaper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its 
vj  laws  in  an  informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents  and 
reporters  who  do  not  already  know  it  all.  Its  chapters  include  “  Evolution 
of  the  Press,”  “  Plan  of  a  Newspaper  Article,”  “  A  Day  with  a  Reporter,” 
“  Interviewing  and  News-gathering,”  “  Getting  a  Start  as  Correspondent,” 
“  Methods  of  the  Editorial  Room,”  “  Writing  a  Special  ”  and  “  Women  in 
Newspaper  Work.”  Cloth  bound,  230  pp.,  postpaid,  I1.25. 


REDUCING  GLASSES. 

"p^  VERY  printer,  artist  and  photo-engraver  should  have  a  reducing  glass 

J _ .  by  which  to  examine  pen  drawings.  By  the  use  of  these  glasses  you 

'  can  tell  just  how  your  drawing  will  look  when  reduced  and  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  tell  how  much  reduction  it  will  stand.  Price,  unmounted,  securely 
packed  in  box,  by  mail,  35  cents. 


EVERYBODY’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

CONTAINS  33,000  words,  the  pronunciation,  syllable  divisions,  part  of 
speech,  capitalization,  participles  and  definitions  being  given .  It  is  an 
invaluable  companion  to  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  talk,  read  or 
write.  This  book  is  not  a  “  speller,”  made  hastily  only  to  sell ;  but  is  an 
accurate  and  complete  dictionary,  compiled  from  the  latest  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  great  International.  Especially  valuable  to  every  editor,  printer, 
pressman,  student  and  stenographer,  and  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  any¬ 
body.  Size,  2 >4  by  5%  inches.  Leather,  indexed,  50  cents ;  cloth,  not 
indexed,  25  cents. 

VIEWS  IN  THE  PRINTERS’  HOME. 


/T  LL  printers  take  an  interest  in  the  Home  which  has  been  established 
n  at  Colorado  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled  members  of 
'■'»  the  craft.  Many  have  read  of  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the 
institution.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  correct  photographic  views  of 
the  various  rooms.  These  are  genuine  photographs  mounted  on  cardboard, 
8  by  10  inches,  not  half-tone  prints.  Thirteen  views,  postpaid,  $1.50. 


GOODWIN'S  MANUAL  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

VITH  this  work  you  can  learn  bookkeeping  at  home,  within  100  hours’ 
study,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  best  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Practical;  up-to-date;  written  by  an  expert.  Size,  7^  x  ioj{, 
293  pages,  printed  in  red  and  black,  richly  bound  in  cloth.  Sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $3. 


THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  CARDS  AND  STATIONERY. 

THE  average  person  is  prone  to  forget  the  forms  that  usage  demands 
should  be  observed  in  visiting  cards,  invitation  cards,  wedding  an- 
nouncements,  death  notices,  etc.  To  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
inquirers  a  neat  code  of  rules  answering  all  questions,  saves  much  time, 
and  secures  orders  for  work.  ‘‘The  Etiquette  of  Cards”  fills  all  require¬ 
ments  of  this  nature.  No  printer  doing  society  printing  should  neglect 
securing  this  convenient  and  handsome  work,  which  also  includes  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  flowers  and  jewels.  95  pages,  4%  by  6j£  inches.  Silver  em¬ 
bossed  cloth  cover.  Price,  50  cents. 

DESIGNS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JOBWORK. 

A  fifty-page  pamphlet,  6  by  9  inches,  with  handsome  cover,  giving  86 
designs  for  job  composition  taken  from  The  British  Printer.  Its 
pages  are  printed  in  browns,  olives  and  greens  ;  all  of  the  designs 
shown  being  given  in  one  color  as  suggestions  or  key  forms  for  colored 
work  or  to  be  used  separately.  British  composition  varies  considerably 
from  work  in  America,  and  printers  here  can  gain  ideas  which  can  be 
worked  over  and  used  to  advantage.  Printed  in  fine  style  by  Raithby, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


COMPOUNDING  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

WHEN  and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules 
and  alphabetical  lists,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  Contains  224  pages,  sub¬ 
stantially  bouud  in  cloth,  size  5  by  7  inches.  The  work  is  a  most 
useful  one  for  authors,  printers,  teachers,  telegraphers,  stenographers 
and  all  who  care  for  the  correct  writing  of  English.  Price,  $1.25. 

MACKELLAR’S  AMERICAN  PRINTER. 

THIS  is  a  standard  work  and  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  all  printers  who 
desire  to  excel  in  their  art.  It  contains  practical  directions  for  man¬ 
aging  all  departments  of  the  printing  office,  as  well  as  complete 
instructions  for  apprentices.  It  gives  several  useful  tables,  numerous 
schemes  for  imposing  forms  in  every  variety,  hints  to  authors,  etc.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  384  pages,  bound  iu  cloth,  price  $2  ;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

WHITE'S  MULTI-COLOR  CHART. 

THIS  book  contains  seventy-three  specimens  of  cover  papers  of  various 
colors,  shades  and  qualities,  on  which  are  printed  six  colors  of  ink — 
black,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  brown — colors  most  generally  in  use. 
Each  page  shows  how  each  color  of  ink  would  look  on  that  particular 
paper,  and  also  how  the  various  colors  look  in  combination.  Of  great 
value  to  the  printer  who  desires  to  show  his  customers  the  effect  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  of  ink  without  the  trouble  of  proving  up  the  job.  Price,  80  cents. 


NICHOLS’  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  RECORD  BOOK. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  record  books  for  printers  running  offices 
of  moderate  size,  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  serves  both  as  an 
order  book  and  a  journal,  no  journalizing  being  necessary,  making  a 
short  method  of  bookkeeping.  By  using  this  book  you  can  learn  at  1 
glance  whether  orders  are  complete,  what  their  cost  is  and  if  they  have 
been  posted.  Once  entered  in  this  book,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  charging 
an  order.  Size  of  book,  9  by  12  inches  ;  capacity,  3,000  orders.  Price,  $3. 


BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  METAL  ENGRAVING. 

THIS  work  gives  full  information  iu  regard  to  gold  and  silver  marking. 
It  is  intended  more  particularly  for  apprentices,  and  gives  copies, 
script,  alphabets.  Old  English  text,  monograms,  ciphers,  inscriptions, 
etc.  Shows  how  to  learn  engraving  of  this  kind,  the  kind  of  tools  to  use 
and  how  to  use  them,  with  full  instructions  and  illustrations.  Also  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  different  branches  and  general  information  on  engraving. 
Forty-eight  pages.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

VEST  POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  Inland  Printer’s  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing,  just  issued,  is 
indispensable  to  everyone  interested  in  the  printing  trade.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  most  valuable  tables  of  reference  arranged  in  con¬ 
venient  form,  together  with  a  practical  and  up-to-date  treatise  on  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization,  with  definitions  of  bookbinders’  terms,  and  a  series 
of  complete  and  accurate  diagrams  of  imposition.  Size,  2j4  by  5J4  inches, 
86  pages.  Leather,  50  cents.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


PENTATEUCH  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  Pentateuch  of  Printing,”  written  with  simplicity  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits,  specimens  of  early  typography,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  printers’  materials  and  processes,  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  every  printer,  or  for  those  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the 
art.  This  great  work  has  been  reduced  from  the  original  price  of  $4.50. 
Crown  quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

LEFFINGWELL’S  RULES  OF  ORDER. 
TrsEFFINGWELL’S  Manual  and  Rules  of  Order  for  Parliamentary 
J  Debate  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving  points  that  every 
'  presiding  officer  and  every  member  of  any  organization  should 
know.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities;  condensed ;  simplified;  tells 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  pending  any  question  in  debate. 
Price  10  cents,  postpaid. 

DE  MONTFORT  PRESS  SPECIMENS. 

TO  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  in  England  iu  typog¬ 
raphy  and  presswork,  American  printers  and  pressmen  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  of  “  Specimens  from  the  De  Montfort  Press,”  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  printed  specimen  book,  9  by  11  inches  in  size,  bound  iu  flexible 
cloth,  containing  50  sheets  of  artistically  executed  samples  of  typographic 
art,  color  printing  and  engraving.  This  work  is  a  valuable  one  for  the 
compositor  and  the  pressman,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  a  variety  of  designs 
for  ball  programs,  invitations,  business  cards,  letter-heads,  menus  and 
other  classes  of  job  work,  printed  in  colors,  and  with  an  index  giving 
description  of  each  job,  the  colors  used,  and  how  obtained.  Specimens  of 
half-tone  color  work  by  various  processes  are  given.  Price,  postpaid,  fi.io. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

BY  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr.,  gives  clear  and  concise  directions  for  pro- 
,  duciug  engravings  by  modern  methods  of  photo-engraving,  and 
1  accurate  directions  for  following  the  best  processes  for  making  cuts 
— both  in  line  and  half-tone.  Accurate  formulas  and  directions  are  given 
for  compounding  all  the  preparations  used.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  put  all  needful  facts  in  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to 
enable  the  beginner  to  avoid  mistakes.  Bouud  in  cloth,  with  numerous 
diagrams,  and  provided  with  a  copious  index.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 


THE  COST  OF  PRINTING 

BY  F.  W.  Baltes.  In  this  work  the  author  presents  a  system  which  has 
.  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  adapted 
'  to  large  and  small  printing  offices.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions, 
errors  and  losses,  as  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  cost  shown.  Price,  prepaid,  |2.oo. 


STEREOTYPING. 

BY  C.  S.  Partridge,  Superintendent  of  Stereotyping  for  A.  N.  Kellogg 
1  Newspaper  Company.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to 
'  Papier-Mach£  Stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published,  and  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold  Process,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes,  Metal  Formulas, 
Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the  Operating  and  Care  of 
Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  and  a  complete  list  of  unex¬ 
pired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Methods  and  Machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name  of  inventor.  50  illustrations. 
Price,  postpaid,  J1.50. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals 

IN  THE  PRINTING,  BOOK  MAKING,  ADVERTISING,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  MAKING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 


AMERICAN  BOOKMAKER,  a  journal  of  technical  art  and  information  for 
printers,  bookbinders  and  publishers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per 
annum;  single  copies,  25  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PRESSMAN,  official  organ  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  A  technical  trade  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presswork  and  to  all  Pressmen.  $1.00  per 
annum;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  trade  subscribe  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  good  goods  at  a  profit  advertise  in  it.  Robert  D. 
Sawyer,  editor,  350  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  STATIONER;  established  1874;  every  Thursday ;  $2.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN,  devoted  to  photography  and 
process  work.  Every  issue  copiously  illustrated.  Practical  articles  on 
process  work  and  on  photography  by  practical  men.  Send  25  cts.  for 
sample  copy.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

ART  STUDENT,  an  illustrated  monthly  for  home  art  study  of  drawing 
and  illustrating  —  and  THE  LIMNER,  art  school  news  and  art  school 
literature.  Edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society  of  Fine  Arts.  The  illustrations  are  all  by  the  great  masters  of 
illustration  and  draftsmanship,  the  instruction  is  practical.  THE 
ART  STUDENT  has  just  been  consolidated  with  THE  LIMNER  and 
will  hereafter  contain  news  of  the  Art  Schools  which  was  a  feature 
of  that  journal.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  num¬ 
bers;  25  cts.  for  three  numbers.  The  Art  Student,  132  West  23d  street, 
New  York  city. 

BRAINS,  a  weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  retail  advertisements  to  be  found  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  English-speaking  world,  together  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  suggestions  for  catchlines,  reading  matter  and  best  typo- 
graphical  display  of  advertisements.  The  only  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  retail  advertisers  and  to  the  men  who  write  and 
set  their  ads.  Printers  get  many  good  suggestions  for  display  from  it. 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year.  Sample  copy  of  Brains  free. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Brains  Publishing  Co.,  Box  572, 
New  York. 

BRITISH  PRINTER,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts.  At  the 
head  of  British  printerdom.  First  in  subscribed  circulation;  first  in 
advertising  patronage.  7s.  per  annum.  Specimen  copy,  Is.  Post  free. 
Valuable  technical  notes,  original  job  designs,  news  of  the  craft,  splendid 
illustrations  in  monochrome  and  color.  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  De  Montfort 
Press,  Leicester. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  PRINTER  AND  STATIONER,  a  weekly  journal 
of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  printing  and  stationery  trade  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  other  inventions  illustrated,  novelties  in  leather 
and  fancy  goods,  books  and  book  manufacture,  patents,  gazette  and 
unique  financial  trade  news.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum.  Post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  three  Americas.  Published  by  W.  John 
Stonhill,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  England.  Specimen  copy  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Established  1878. 

BUSINESS,  “The  Office  Paper”  a  monthly  journal  treating  upon  business 
management,  office  routine,  accounting  and  advertising.  It  contains 
the  best  thought  of  progressive  business  men,  leading  public  account¬ 
ants,  and  advertising  experts  on  various  divisions  of  office  work.  A 
supplement,  “  Practical  Accounting,”  is  conducted  with  the  immediate 
cooperation  of  men  prominent  in  different  accountants’  organizations. 
A  second  supplement,  “  Mirror  of  Advertising,”  contains  handsomely 
printed  reproductions  of  the  best  advertising  of  the  day,  making  it  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  advertising  department.  Subscription 
price,  $2.00  per  year,  including  both  supplements.  Single  copies,  20  cts. 
Published  by  Kittredge  Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

DEUTSCHER  BUCH-  UND  STEINDRUCKER,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  printers,  lithographers  and  kindred  trades. 
The  best  German  trade  journal  for  the  printing  trades.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  continent,  will  find  this  publication  a 
good  medium  for  advertising.  Yearly  subscription  to  foreign  countries, 
$1.25,  post  free.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  19  Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin  W  57,  Germany. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISER,  the  very  best  and  largest  circulated  trade 
journal  for  the  stationery,  printing  and  kindred  trades.  Best  medium 
for  advertisers.  10,000  copies  published  monthly.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  South  Counties  Press,  Ltd.,  10  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electricity  is  not  only  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy,  but  is  the  favorite  for  use  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing  establishment,  whether  pressroom,  bindery  or  com¬ 
posing  room.  How  best  to  utilize  electricity  is  what  you  can  learn  by 
reading  the  pages  of  this  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 
Trial  subscription  for  four  months  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  stamps  or  silver. 
Electrical  Engineering,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  Leading  journal  in  its  line  in  the  East. 
Most  artistic  periodical  published.  Known  circulation.  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy.  No  free  sample  copies.  The  Engraver  and  Printer 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  PRINTER,  a  book  of  specimens  of  printing,  issued 
on  the  last  of  each  month.  The  American  edition  commences  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  it  will  appear  no  advertisements,  except  on  the  cover  pages. 
The  Canadian  edition  will  carry  any  legitimate  ad.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  Canadian  printers,  an  ad.  in  the  I.  A.  P.  is  guaranteed 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  printers’  journal  circulating  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Subscription,  either  edition,  $2  per  year;  single  copies  25c ;  no  free 
samples.  Arthur  M.  Rutherford,  Publisher,  130-132  Poulett  street, 
Owen  Sound,  Canada. 


GEYER’S  STATIONER,  issued  every  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationery,  fancy  goods  and  notion  trades;  $2.00  per  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Andrew  Geyer,  publisher,  63  Duane  street.  New  York. 

LA  REVISTA  TIPOGRAF1CA,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
the  only  one  in  Mexico  devoted  to  printing.  Mexico  is  making  rapid 
progress;  business  is  profitable,  and  printers  are  anxious  to  buy  new 
machinery  and  material.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  printers’  sup¬ 
plies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend  their  business  in  this  country, 
will  find  this  publication  the  best  medium  for  that  purpose.  It  circu¬ 
lates  among  all  printing  offices  and  publishing  houses  and  also  reaches 
many  printers  in  South  America.  Send  for  rates.  Subscription,  $1.00 
(American  currency)  per  year.  Sample  copies,  15  cents  (American 
stamps).  Ed  M.  Vargas  &  Co.,  publishers,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico. 

MODERN  ART,  quarterly,  illustrated;  edited  by  J.  M.  Bowles;  published 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston.  The  most  artistically 
printed  periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  12-point  old  style  antique, 
in  red  and  black,  on  French  handmade,  rough-edge  paper,  with  wide 
margins  and  large  initials.  “A  work  of  art  itself.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
$2.00  a  year.  Sample  copy,  50  cts.  in  stamps.  Circulars  free.  Poster, 
25  cents. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  is  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  publishers  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  oldest, 
most  progressive  and  most  thoroughly  practical  journal  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Its  value  to  publishers  consists  largely  in  its  persistent  and 
fearless  exposures  of  frauds  and  humbugs  all  over  the  country,  whose 
object  is  to  cheat  the  newspapers.  Subscription,  SI. 00  a  year.  Each 
subscriber  receives  as  a  premium  “A  Few  Advertisers,”  which  shows 
through  what  agencies  the  large  business  of  the  country  is  placed.  The 
National  Advertiser  is  published  by  The  Consolidated  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNALIST  is  a  standard  publication  on  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  covers  every  department  —  business  management, 
news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulating  and  printing.  It  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  contains  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body.  It  also  contains  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  and  District  Press  Associations,  United  Typothetie  of 
America  and  other  employing  printers’  organizations.  $2.00  per  year, 
$1.00  for  six  months,  20  cts.  per  copy,  none  free.  B.  B.  Herbert,  editor 
327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRINTER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  JOURNAL,  officia 
organ  of  the  Boston  and  New  England  Typographical  Unions.  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  labor  trade  magazine.  Published  at  72  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  C.  W.  Gould,  Manager.  Terms,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATIONER  AND  PRINTER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationers  and  printers.  Published  monthly;  $1.00  per  annum;  sample 
copies,  10  cts.  Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  (monthly),  for  advertisers,  writers,  publishers  and 
artists.  Subscription,  $1.  Ewing  Herbert,  publisher,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL;  established  1872;  every  Saturday  ;  $4.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

PHOTO=BEACON,  devoted  to  photography.  It  aims  at  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Published  by  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  15  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  acknowledged  the  leading  photographic  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  world.  Published  monthly  at  60  and  62  East  Eleventh 
street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Subscription  price  by  the  year,  $4;  single 
copy,  35  cts. 

PRACTICAL  PROCESS  WORKER  AND  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTER.  The  only  magazine  published  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  photo-engravers.  Published 
monthly  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  60  and  62  East 
Eleventh  street,  New  York.  Subscription  price,  50  cts.  per  year. 

PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  only  journal  in  Canada  representing 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  every  month.  It  contains  information  of  value,  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  is  well  illustrated.  Advertising  rates  reasonable  for 
good  service.  Subscription  price,  $2.00  per  year ;  20  cts.  per  copy. 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,  for  printers  and  all  kindred 
trades.  Aims  straight  for  practical  work,  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  who  see  it.  Subscription,  5  shillings  per  annum.  Printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Hepworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  165  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London,  and  Vale  Road  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England. 

PROCESS  WORK  AND  THE  PRINTER,  for  photo-mechanical  engravers 
and  high-class  printers.  Subscribe  to  it,  read  it,  profit  by  it,  contrib- 
ute  to  it.  Buy  from  its  advertising  columns.  Get  all  your  trade 
friends  to  subscribe.  Monthly,  threepence.  Specimen  copy,  free  4% d. 
Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford; 
and  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.  C. 

PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING,  the  advertiser’s  trade  journal.  An  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
advertisers.  Full  of  practical,  profitable  ideas.  Tells  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  advertising.  Bright,  original  retail  department.  Gives 
printers  actual  specimens  of  elegant  typography.  Pays  advertisers 
(write  for  rates),  more  than  pays  subscribers.  Price,  $1.00  per  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Kate  E.  Griswold,  editor  and  publisher,  13  School 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR;  established  1857;  published 
monthly;  by  post,  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Order  from  William  Fyfe,  17 
Dean  Park  street,  Edinburgh.  The  only  printing  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  trade  an¬ 
nouncements.  Advertisements  and  communications  sent  to  the  editor, 
care  of  Messrs.  McFarlane  &  Erskine,  St.  James’  square,  Edinburgh, 
receive  prompt  attention. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals — Continued. 


SHEARS,  the  leading-  paper-box  maker’s  and  bookbinder’s  journal.  Full  of 
trade  news  and  technical  information.  Its  advertising  columns  form 
the  most  complete  directory  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  these  industries.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Send  10 
cts.  for  sample  copy.  Geo.  E.  Jenks,  publisher,  198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

THE  WRITER,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  explaining 
the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Subscription,  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mention  The  Inland  Printer. 

TRADE  PRESS,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
journals  and  special  advertising.  Its  special  attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  conducting  trade  and  class  journals,  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  trade  journal  advertising  and  advertising  in  special  fields,  catalogue 
making,  and  it  aims  to  show  each  month  fine  specimens  of  up-to-date 
engraving,  new  type  faces,  fine  printing  inks,  and  good  paper.  It  will 
contain  two  novel  and  interesting  departments,  Money  Makers  for 
Advertisers  and  Money  Makers  for  Publishers,  two  treasuries  of  good 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Subscription,  $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cts. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Irving  G.  McColl,  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager.  Address,  321  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  (official  paper  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  North  America)  is  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  craft.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  publishers,  print¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  are  doing,  read  it.  The  largest  paid 
circulation  of  any  trade  journal  published.  Technical  information  of 
interest  to  manufacturer,  buyer,  user  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
printing  trade.  Typographically  the  equal  of  any  publication  on  earth. 
Published  semi-monthly,  25  cts.  per  annum.  Address  The  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNION  PRINTER  AND  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN,  the  advocate  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country.  The  best  trade  paper  published  in 
the  East.  Subscription  rates,  one  year,'  $1.00;  six  months,  50  cts. 
Warren  C.  Browne,  12  Chambers  street,  rooms  9  and  10,  New  York. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  paper- 
makers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per  annum;  sample  copies,  20  cts. 
Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  132  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  ADVERTISER,  a  monthly  journal  for  business  men,  devoted 
to  advertising  interests.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year;  six  months, 
50  cts.  Gives  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  regard  to  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Chas.  D.  Thompson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  312  Karbach  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  an  up-to-date,  illustrated  tech¬ 
nical  journal  for  photographers  and  process  workers.  Gives  special 
supplement  in  every  issue  devoted  to  the  latest  process  methods,  color 
reproduction,  etc.  Every  process  man  should  subscribe  for  1896.  $3.00 
per  year.  Single  (current)  number,  30  cts.  Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW,  published  every  Friday.  A  weekly 
journal  for  papermakers  and  engineers.  The  world’s  commercial 
intelligence  relating  to  mill  construction,  the  paper  and  allied  trades. 
A  weekly  record  of  imports  at  and  exports  from  all  United  Kingdom 
ports.  The  journal  for  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  paper, 
wood-pulp,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  industries  as  affecting 
paper  manufacture.  £  1  per  annum,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the 
world.  Send  for  sample  copy  gratis  and  post  free.  W.  John  Stonhill, 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


Bradlep 


Cover  and 
Poster  Designs, 


In  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  the  work  of  this  artist,  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  has  prepared  sets  of  twelve  of  his  Cover  and  Poster  Designs  gotten  up  in 
two  styles,  one  miniature  set  on  fine  enameled  book  paper,  for  25  cents,  and  a  limited 
edition  of  100  on  handmade,  deckle-edged  paper,  each  signed  and  numbered  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  for  $3.00.  These  designs  are  full  size,  each  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  both 
sets  are  inclosed  in  appropriate  and  artistic  wrappers,  tied  with  ribbon.  If  you 
desire  to  secure  either  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  orders  at  once.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


150  Nassau  St.,  corner  Spruce, 
NEW  YORK. 


INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  complete  set  of  148  de¬ 
signs  submitted  in  the  recent 
advertisement  competition  of 
the  Riverside  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  can  now  be  obtained  in 
book  form.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  work  for  the  compositor, 
the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  as  it  gives  many 
suggestions  as  to  proper  display.  A  160-page  book,. 
9  x  12  inches  in  size.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

150  Nassau  Street,  214  Monroe  Street, 

corner  Spruce,  New  York.  Chicago. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 


MEW 

Olds'  Safety 

Vapor 

Epgiije... 


FREE  from  cams, 
gears,  rock-arms,  lev¬ 
ers,  counter  shafts, 
and  two -thirds  the 
usual  complications. 

THE  ONLY  self- 
contained  engine ;  no 
gasoline  connections 
to  make.  Bolt  engine 
down,  fill  with  gaso¬ 
line,  and  it  is  ready 
for  business. 

Manufactured  by — 


P.  F.  OLDS  &  SON,  Lansing,  Mich. 

(Mention  The  Inland  Printer.) 


Do  amount  of 

TpjpiOUSJlipiRIlt 

is  as  convincing  as  a  practical 
test*  Ule  malic  photo  engravings 
-vlf  you  use  them  •’give  us  a  trial 
order*  Chat  will  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  our  cuts  ^better  than 
a  volume  of  eulogistic  language* 
You  e  an  haveoujr 
catalogue  for  the  asking  < 


idelphia  Pi 

Dorth  Cetto  $t 
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THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Printing  Co.,  401  Pontiac  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Unmatched  facilities.  Booklet  free. 

ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  446  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  your 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

Hickok,  W.  O.,  Manufacturing  Company ,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  71  and  73  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

Hissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1611  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  AND  JOB  PRESSES,  CUTTING 
MACHINES,  ETC. 

James,  George  C.,  &  Co.,  126  Longworth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  335-351  Rebeccast.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Lovejoy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Campbell  &  Blum  Co.,  132  and  134  Longworth 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Every  description 
of  electrotyping. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  corner  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

Rogers,  Murphy  &  Co.,  high-class  wood  and  proc¬ 
ess  engravers,  318  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder. —  Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “  Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ault  &  Wiborg,  New  York. 

Bonnell,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  “  Owl  ”  brand  fine  blacks  and  colors. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y. ;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.s  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  31  Vandewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  31  and  33  S.  Fifth  st.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co,  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Old  Style  Gordon  press, 
48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Highest  World’s  Fair  award  for  Gold¬ 
ing  Jobber  and  Pearl  presses. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  machine  knives. 
Best  finish.  Oldest  firm  in  the  country. 

Simoods,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 


PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY  SINCE 

....1855.... 

Wacbincrp 

for  tbe  a'holc 

Paper 

Industry... 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Yearly  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

S 

Mk. 

185 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

AB 

50 

19K 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19.10 

ABa 

55 

21)4 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19.10 

AC 

60 

23  % 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20.25 

ACa 

65 

25)4 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20.25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21.45 

A  Da 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21.45 

AE 

83 

32)4 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22.55 

AEa 

91 

35K 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22.55 

AF 

95 

37  54 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

61.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23.80 

A  Fa 

100 

39)4 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23.80 

AG 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25.00 

AGa 

113 

44  )4 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25.00 

AH 

120 

47  % 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26.20 

A  Ha 

140 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27.40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28.60 

AJ 

210 

82)4 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  paper-cutter  knives.  Best  temper,  un¬ 
equaled  finish. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  212  to  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co.,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co..  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  Cover,  Document  Manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

South  worth  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittieeague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Everything  in  paper  for  the  sta¬ 
tioner,  lithographer,  printer  and  publisher. 

PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  314  N.  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Photo  and  half-tone  engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.” 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 

Gehlert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P.  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  — cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Pease,  P.  S.,  &  Co.,  115  Jefferson  ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  Type,  paper,  ink,  printers’  supplies. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co.,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat  ”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vinests., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Norman,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  421  Exchange  Place,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Established  1840.  Samples  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “Patent”  and  “Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahlbrodt,  Edw.  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 
Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  &  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 

TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self-spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches : 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Water  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South. 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co.,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Hard  Metal  Type,  and 
dealers  in  everything  for  the  printer. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 

65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217  and  219  Olive  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  T3»pefoundries. 

Toronto  Typefoundry,  most  complete  printers’ 
supply  house  in  Canada. 

WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  world. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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Byron  Weston  Co 


Are  now  making 
a  very  superior  line  of 

Polios 


WHITE  AND  BLUE, 

LAID  AND  WOVE, 

In  tke  following  Sizes  and  Weights : 

£  gg  17x22  —  20,  22,  24  and  28  lb. 
S  ®  19  x  24  —  24  and  28  lb. 

For  Correspondence , 

Insurance  Policies , 

Legal  Blanks  and  general 

Mercantile  Purposes , 

THESE  PAPERS  ARE  UNEQUALED. 


mills  at 

DALTON,  MASS 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Shepard,  The  Henry  O.,  Co .  344 
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Springfield  Photo-Engraving  Co .  348 

St.  Louis  Photo-Engraving  Co .  335 
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Good  Paper 

is  me 

Foundation  oi 
Good 

Printinn  sr 


7TOU  MAY  HAVE 

\^|  The  Best  Press, 

The  Best  Ink, 

The  Best  Rollers, 

But  without  The  BEST  PAPER  it  is 
impossible  to  produce 

The  Best  Printing* 


mm 


w, 


o 


OUR  1896  CATALOGUE  READY 

We  wish  to  have  this  book 
in  the  hands  of  every  printer, 
publisher  and  stationer,  and 
everyone  desiring  to  purchase 
the  best  in  this  line  of  goods. 

If  you  have  not  received  one, 
send  for  it  at  once.  Free  for 
the  asking.  ^  ^ 

%  01.  Butler  Paper  Companp 


♦  4  ♦ 


Chicago 
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b.  U.  Brown 
Paper  Company, 


Adams,  Mass 
U.&.  A. 


MAKERS  OF 


LINEN  LEDGER  AND 
RECORD  PAPERS 


For  Blank  Books,  Merchants’  and  Bankers’ 
Ledgers,  County  or  State  Records. 


ALL  LINEN  PAPERS 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Correspondence. 

BOND  PAPERS 

For  Policies,  Deeds  and  Commercial  Purposes. 

HAND-MADE  PAPERS. 


We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand-Made  Paper 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  these  papers  for  drawing,  water-color  paint¬ 
ing,  correspondence  and  special  book  editions, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  their  popularity. 

BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN'S”  PAPER 
WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR  BLANK  BOOKS. 

J.W.  Ilutler  Paper  Go.  Geo.  II.  Taylor  t’r  Go. 

2  J  2-2 1 8  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

are  Western  Agents  for  the  Linen  are  Western  Agents  for  the  Hand- 

Ledger  and  Record,  the  Ail-Linen  Made  Papers, 

and  the  Bond  Papers. 
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The  “NEW  MODEL”  in  question! 


ymasaj.-; 


You  ask  — 

“  Will  it  increase  our  pay  roll  ?  ”  Answer —  NO  ! 

“  We  have  a  pressman  and  a  feeder;  do  we  not 

need  more  skilled  help  ?  ”  Answer —  NO  ! 

“  Well,  neither  have  ever  seen  a  Web  Press.  Isn’t 

previous  knowledge  necessary  ?  ”  Answer —  NO  ! 

“  But  Web  Presses  are  complex  and  mystifying. 

Isn’t  yours?”  Answer — NO! 

NOTE — In  the  New  Model  is  fully  embodied  our  ONE  IDEA — More 
Worli ,  with  Less  Labor,  in  a  given  time,  and  no  waste. 

rfr 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


but  ilie  “Century"  will 
Fulfill  it  in  Your' press- 


works  at  the  Highest 


trring and  thee 
Destruction  of  Forms! 
Without  -an  Unsteady 


E  PRINTING  PRESS 


J£“*  % 


Chart  all  Form  Rollers! 
The  “Century"  is  a 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.Co. 


g 

|  Let  those  who  Doubt  the 
S  Superiority  of  the  “Century” 

put  us  to  the  test ! 

If  you  but  consider  the  logic  of  recent 
events  there  is  nothing  either  remarkable 
or  incredible  in  our  statements  concern¬ 
ing  this  press. 

With  the  inauguration,  about  six  years 
ago,  of  the  High-Speed  Idea,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Art  of  Printing  was  made. 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  —  the  more  perfect 
production  of  work,  the  saving  of  plates  and  the  lessening 
of  waste,  all  unsolved  problems,  were  left  to  the  future. 

In  the  “Century,”  which  is  possessed  of  the  Highest 
Speed  yet  attained,  we  have  successfully  reproduced  the 
good  printing  qualities  of  the  Stop  Cylinder,  and  thus  in 
One  Machine,  for  the  first  time,  appear  Perfection  of  Prod¬ 
uct  with  Rapidity  of  Execution;  Extreme  Convenience 
with  great  Practical  Efficiency;  a  greatly  reduced  percent¬ 
age  of  Waste  upon  even  the  largest  daily  output  and  a 
firm  yet  gentle  treatment  of  the  form  —  which  extends  the 
life  of  plates  far  beyond  present  limits. 

Here,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  another  distinct  advance 
in  the  art  —  one,  indeed,  that  will  shortly  become  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  the  commercial  problems  of  those  who  print 
for  profit. 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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MHO  IS  THE 
P)  PRINTER  m 
p  LAUREATE? 


KJ^nmK.iTAU)^ 


'j'jJB  ^JxiST 
ili'ITSii  LA'JRSATS 


THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following-  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  the  Committee  on  Voting  and  Award  in 
this  contest : 

Mr.  W.  W.  PASKO  (Author  of  the  American  Dictionary  of  Printing-  and  Bookmaking),  Chairman, 

Mr.  D.  M.  Lord,  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Mr.  Pasko  reports  (see  his  letter  on  another  page) : 


I 

O 

K 

«9* 


VOTES  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  20,  1896. 


Votes. 

NEW  YORK. 


Theo.  L.  DeVinne,  .  ...  77 

Paul  Nathan  (Lotus  Press),  .  .  53 

Louis  H.  Orr  (Bartlett  &  Co.),  .  .  31 

Chas.  A.  Dana, . 2 

Wm.  Johnston  ( Printers’  Ink),  .  2 

Jas.  Stewart  (Ben  Franklin  Press),  1 

J.  J.  Little,  . . 1 

Chas.  S.  Patteson  (. Nevispaperdom ),  1 

Geo.  W.  Donaldson,  ....  1 

John  C.  Rankin,  Jr.,  .  .  .  .  1 

Robert  T.  Rea, . 1 

W.  W.  Reid, . 1 

Thomas  N.  Rooker,  1 

W.  F.  Vandenhouten,  1 

PHILADELPHIA. 

John  Callahan  (Franklin  Printing  Co.),  2 
John  W:  Wallace,  .  .  .  .  1 

Nathan  S.  C.  Folwell,  .  .  .  1 

G.  B.  Swift,  .....  1 

W.  J.  Bradley,  .....  1 

Daniel  T.  Bonner,  .  .  .  .  1 

Geo.  F.  Lasher,  .....  1 


Chas.  Paulens, 

Frank  McLaughlin,  . 

A.  W.  Selden, 

Geo.  W.  Ward, 

CINCINNATI. 

J.  F.  Earhart, 

A.  O.  Russell, 

C.  J.  Krehbiel, 

T.  Morgan,  .... 
Ed  Inloes,  .... 


Votes . 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


CHICAGO. 

Henry  O.  Shepard,  .... 
Andrew  McNally,  .... 
Chas.  E.  Leonard,  .... 

Robert  Mlehle, . 

Calvin  S.  Lewis,  ..... 
W.  B.  Conkey,  ..... 
Reuben  R.  Donnelley, 

Richard  R.  Donnelley, 

Thomas  Knapp,  ..... 
James  Russell,  ..... 
P.  F.  Pettibone,  ..... 
B.  B.  Herbert  (National  Journalist), 


5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Votes. 

C.  W.  McClure, . 1 

D.  S.  Gingrich, . 1 

J.  Harnish, . 1 

Jacob  Hebner, . 1 

Chas.  J.  Stromberg,  ....  1 

A.  D.  Teal, . 1 

Rufus  Wilson, . 1 

S.  P.  Wilson, . 1 

BOSTON. 

Thomas  Todd, . 4 

H.  T.  Rockwell, . 2 

A.  M.  Skinner, . 1 

A.  G.  Daniels, . 1 

Wm.  Craiger, . 1 

Wm.  J.  Donavan,  ....  1 

Bruce  Rogers  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  1 

ST.  LOUIS. 

W.  W.  Woodward,  ....  4 

Geo.  C.  Brown, . 1 

W.  G.  Pierce, . 1 

Chas.  M.  Skinner,  ....  1 

Samuel  Myerson,  ....  1 

J.  Peter  Rieberg,  ....  1 


Votes. 


A.  0.  Bunnell,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  ...  7 
A.  V.  Haight,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  .  7 
David  Ramaley,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  .  .  4 

A.  M.  Clapp,  Washington,  D.  C.,  .  .  2 

J.  G.  P.  Holden,  Yonkers,  N.  Y  .  .  .  2 

John  Wilson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  .  .  2 
J.  R.  Crow,  Aurora,  Ill.,  ......  1 

Geo  Kick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  .  1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Votes. 


W.  W.  Wright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  1 
Michael  Corcoran,  Cambridge,  Mas--.,  1 

J.  C.  Rogers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  .  .  .  1 

John  D.  Stivers,  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  .  1 

M.  Tuttle,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  .  .  .  1 

Chas.  E.  Johnson,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  .  1 
Henry  G.  Bishop,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  .  .  1 
W.  H.  Barnes,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  .  .  .  1 


Votes. 


T.  R.  Clark,  Rockford,  Ill.,  .  .  .  .  1 

Irving  W.  Ronk,  Saugerties,  N.  V.,  .  1 

Fritz  Schneider,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  .  1 
Henry  Stowell,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  .  1 

Walter  B.  Mattice,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  1 
F.  Wm.  Bensberg,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  1 

John  Adams,  Waltham,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  1 

Chas.  E.  Holbrook,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1 


New  York  leads  the  race  !  Are  there  no  representative  men  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  on  whom  the 
Western  printers  can  unite?  Is  New  York  to  win  the  title  without  a  struggle?  Has  Boston,  the  Athens 
of  America,  no  representative  printer  worthy  of  the  honor?  Philadelphia  was  the  home  of  the  first 
Printer  Laureate ;  is  there  no  man  there  worthy  to  be  his  successor? 


Name  the  Representative  Man  of  your  section,  unite  on  him  and  vote  ! 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 
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334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO, 


5  riadison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK, 
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4?  4?  4?  4^  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4? 

No  License  will  be  required 

to  run  a 

“Multipress” 

which  prints  from  flat  forms  of  type  a 
four,  six  or  eight  page  paper  at  the  rate 
of  4,500  to  5,000  per  hour. 

It  is  built  under  patents  291,521  and  376,053 
(does  not  expire  until  1905),  recently  sustained  by 
the  U.  S.  courts  in  the  following  decisions: 

December  1 1 ,  1894 
July  ...  2,  1895 
October  .  20,  1895 
and  final  decree  December  14,  1895 

as  covering  the  Duplex  Press. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  BUILD  PRESSES  OF  THIS  NATURE. 

4? 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4*  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4?  4*  4?  4? 


ANTIETAM  PAPER  CO. 

BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER, 
BROWN  PRINTING  CO., 

P.  H.  BRESNAN, 

CARPENTER  PAPER  CO., 

CENTRAL  OHIO  PAPER  CO., 

DAMON  &  PEETS, 

EVENING  WISCONSIN  COMPANY, 
FORT  WAYNE  NEWSPAPER  UNION, 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 


Boston,  Mass. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

New  York  City. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

New  York  City. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Chicago)  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Springfield,  Ill. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


“  “  “  “  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  J.  GAGE  CO.,  Ltd., . Toronto,  Ont. 

W.  E.  HATCHER,  . . Quincy,  Ill. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER,  .  .  . 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  .  .  . 

R.  M.  MYERS  &  CO., . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  McFARLANE  &  CO . Montreal,  Can. 

PAINTER-CORNELL  CO . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THOS.  W.  PRICE  CO., . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EVERETT  RIDER, . Denver,  Colo. 

ROWLEY  &  HORTON, . Utica,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  STEPHENS . Boston,  Mass. 

W.  A.  STOWE, . Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SCARFF  &  O’CONNOR, . Houston,  Tex. 

“  “  . Dallas,  Tex. 

TEXAS  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  .  .  . 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION,  .  . 


WRIGHT,  BARRETT  &  STILWELL, 


Houston,  Tex. 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


EVERETT  WADDY  CO., . Richmond,  Va. 
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Economic 


Automatic 
Paper  Feeding 
Machines 


cN?,/ 


mm 


VSK> 


For  use  on.... 

Cylinder  Printing 
Presses, 

Folding  Machines, 
Ruling  Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines,  Etc. 


l«M 


;XPEIMSE. 
PEIFECT  K 


»TEI, 


OVER  EIGHT  HUNDRED  IN 
USE  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES 
AND  OTHER  MACHINES. 


Manufacturers’  Agents : 

Smyth  Book  Sewing  Machines, 
Smyth  Case  Making  Machines, 
Chambers’  Folding  Machines, 
Christie  Beveling  Machines, 

Acme  and  Other  Cutting  Machines, 
Elliott  Thread  Stitching  Machines, 
Universal  Wire  Stitching  Machines. 


E.  G.  rULLER  Sc  GO. 

DEALERS  IN  BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
PRINTERS’  MACHINERY, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

28  Reade  St.,  New  York.  279=285  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Established  1883. 


Average  Annual  Sales 
over  165  tons. 


J.  P.  TRENTER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers'  Leads  and  Siuas. 


These  goods  have  been  handled  by  the  typefounders 
and  dealers  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years. 

Have  always  given  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  leading  typefounders  has  taken  no  less 
than  four  tons  per  month  for  the  past  eight  years. 


J.  R.  TRENTER, 

594  Walnut  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combine  and  never  will  be,  but 
will  supply  my  goods  to  anybody. 


Send  your  address  and  confidential  price  list  will  be 
mailed  you  first  of  every  month. 


.../IlMssoun... 
J3rass  TE^pe  jfounbt^ 
Company 


SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers  of 


No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


of  Everu  Description,  for .... 

....BOOKBINDERS, 
....EMBOSSERS, 
....Ml  TIP  PRINTERS 
anti  WOOD  PRINTERS. 


MADE  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 


NOT  IN  THEE  TVPE  TRUST. 
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IIGHEST  AWARD 

I  EOR  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
IN  DESIGNING  AND  PHOTO¬ 
ENGRAVING  AT  Tl  IE  WORLD’S 
PAIR  ^ 


I*lanz  &  Co. 


GENERAL  ENGRAVERS  AND  DESIGNERS,  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS  AND  COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

TTTTT  Main  Office  TTTTT 

183-185-187  Monroe  Street,  Ghicago. 


Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Print¬ 
ing  Plates  in  the 
World,  occupying 
space  in  four  buildings;  ^ 
total  floor  area,  forty  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet;  enlarged 
four  times  in  the  past  year. 


183=185=187  monroe  Street, 

147=153  ?iftl)  flue.,  £ee*$  Building, 
192=194  Van  Buren  Street, 
200=202=204  Clinton  Street. 


BEST  RESULTS  AND  PROMPTNESS 
GUARANTEED. 


Stock  Cuts  of  presidential  Candidates  for  Sale, 


in  different  sizes  and  styles. 
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It  is  a  Cause  for  Rejoicing 

to  find  after  using-  material  two  or  three 
years  that  it  is  all  it  was  represented  to  be 
when  you  boug-ht  it.  There  are  hundreds 
of  printers  who  do  rejoice  for  this  reason 
and  the  most  of  them  are  down  on  our 
books  as  regular  customers. 

Can  we  not  do  something  for  you  also. 

Drop  us  a  line  and  see. 

The  Manhattan  Type  Foundry, 

52  &  54  Frankfort  St.,  New  York. 


AMBLER 
SAW  FILER 


jSs  Keeps 
saw  perfectly 
round ;  will 
sharpen  saws 
from  4  inches 
to  16  inches 
in  diameter ; 
can  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  an  ordinary 
workbench ;  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  12  x  18 
inches  and  requires 
no  countershaft. 

Shipping  Weight,  40  Pounds 

PRICE,  $35.00. 


Works 

Automatically. 


PARKE’S 
HANDMADE 
FILES 

for  this  machine  by  the 
dozen  at  manufacturer's 
prices. 


CP*.'. 


“BABY” 
SAW  TABLE 


NOT  A  TOY,  BUT  A 
PRACTICAL  MACHINE. 

Size  of  Top  of  Table, 
11x11  inches. 
Weight,  40  Pounds. 

PRICE,  including  Counter, 
shaft,  $40.00. 


THE  L0VEJ0Y  CO. 


444=446  Pearl  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


The  widespread  popularity  and  universal 
recognition  of  the  merits  of . 


BROWN  &  CARVER  CUTTERS 


is  evidenced  by  the  following  names  of 
recent  purchasers:  . 


NEW  YORK— American  Bank  Note  Co. 
CLEVELAND— W.  M.  Bayne  Printing  Co. 
BALTIMORE — Schurmann  &  Momenthy. 
CHICAGO — Armour  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA — Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton  Hesse. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.— The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co. 
NYACK,  N.  Y. — Helmle  Bros. 

HARTFORD— Pope  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN — National  Folding  Box  &  Paper  Co. 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— U.  S.  Printing  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— Hall  &  McChesney. 
RICHMOND,  VA.— Whittet  &  Shepperson. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.— Bulman  Bros.  Co. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.— Barnes  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Mysell  &  Rollins. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.— Maverick  Litho-Ptg.  Co. 
ROCHESTER — Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 
CINCINNATI— Gibson  &  Sorin  Co. 

DENVER— J.  C.  Teller. 


Oswego  Machine  Works, 

OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
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Jit  _ JM  I)  inti  A  r  T  This  magnificent  Poster,  printed  in  four  colors,  on  1 3  x  20  sheet, 

Til  Ltlo l  Ijlllllvl  |  Vvl>I  ♦  wfH  be  mailed  free  to  all  our  regular  customers.  To  others 

and  poster  collectors  same  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  (postage  accepted). 

Address*.***  Binner  €nsrauing  Co..  JisiKr  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


MODERNIZED  ADVERTISING  ” 

milled  on  receipt  of  five  2-cent  stamps. 
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ANOTHER 
BENNETT 
“LABOR -SAVER” 
FOR  THE 
PRESSROOM. 


The  FIRST  Practical  Platen  Press  Feed  =  Gauge. 

|g|f"  It  a  Gauge, 

Not  a  Pin  ! 


And  it  means  a  Saving  of  Time,  Stock  and  much  puttering. 


PIN  mutilates  the  tympan  and  wastes  stock.  This  Gauge  preserves  the 
tympan.  In  using  a  Pin  Gauge,  the  operator  must  watch  the  register 
closely;  with  our  “Labor-Saving”  Gauge,  as  you  set  it,  so  you’ll  find  it 
at  the  end  of  any  run — 10,000  or  100,000 — and  it  can  be  set  in  one-fourth 
the  time  of  any  gauge  pin  made.  Brass  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  device  is 
simple.  The  chief  part  is  held  by  the  bale,  consisting,  in  addition,  of  a  movable 
tongue  with  a  short  leg  and  lip  to  which  the  sheets  are  fed.  A  set  consists  of  four 
lengths  of  tongues,  two  of  each,  and  two  holders.  Accurately  made,  nicely  finished 
and  packed.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  a  trial  set. 

Be  progressive  and  up=to=date. 

Moss  and  motion  have  nothing  in  common. 

Respectfully, 

THE  ROCKFORD  FOLDER  CO. 

Sole  Owners  and  /Takers  of 

The  Bennett  “  LABOR  =  SAVERS”  for  the  Composing  and  Press  Rooms, 

....ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


Unequaled  for  Strength, 
Durability,  Simplicity  and 
Convenience. 


Perfect  sectional  adjustment.  Bent  or  broken  needles  instantly  replaced. 
Needles  sharpened  without  removing  head. 


A  FEW  WHO  ARE  USING  THIS  MACHINE: 


Barrett’s  Bindery,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Schuetz,  Chicago. 

Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
W.  G.  Lloyd,  Chicago. 

Pettibone,  Sawtelle  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Chas.  N.  Smith,  New  York  City. 


Will  Wells,  Alton,  Iowa. 
Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Journal  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Champlin  Ptg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Henry  Seraphin,  Columbus. 

“  Wichita  Eagle,”  Wichita,  Kan. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  197=201  s.  Canal  st.,  Chicago 


The  EMMERICH 


BrorjziQg  arjd  mm 
Dusting  /v\acbir?e 

Guaranteed 

output  of  2000 
sheets  or  more  per 
hour.  Capacity  of 
large  sizes  limited 
only  by  speed  of 
the  printing  press. 


SIZES. 

1  2  x  20 
1  4  x  25 
1  6  x  SO 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 


E/*VA\eRICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

1 91  zvn<3  193  Worth  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Special  Machines  for  Photographic  Mounts  and  Cards. 
Embossing  Machines,  etc. 
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WOOD  TYPE 

and  BORDERS. 


9-line  Romantic, 
Class  P. 

See  Specimen  Book. 
BEST  QUALITY. 
LIBERAL 

DISCOUNTS. 


HDBER  WELLS, 

Successor  to  VANDERBURGH,  WELLS  &  CO  , 

157  William  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


General  Electric  Company 

ELECTRIC  flOTORS 

FOR  DRIVING 

PRINTING  PRESSES  and  all  kinds  of  Printers’, 
Bookbinding  and  Inkmaking  Machinery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Main  Office:  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CINCINNATI,  O.  DENVER,  COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

And  in  all  large  Cities  in  the  United  States. 


“  These 

Spring  Tongue 
Gauge  Pins 

answer  better  for  all-round  work  than 
any  I  have  used.”  You  will  think  so 
too,  if  you  ever  try  them,  for  they  fasten 
quickly,  adjust  nicely  and  are  secured 
from  slipping  by  forcing  the  two  small 
teeth  into  the  tympan  paper.  The 
tongue  is  adjusted  with  the  finger  to 
suit  any  margin,  and  will  relieve  most 
any  sheet  from  the  type.  Easy  feeding. 
$1.20  per  dozen.  40  cents  per  set  of  3. 
Including  an  extra  tongue  for  each  pin. 

EDW.  L.  MEGILL,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
60  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


iilho usc 

wi;v  SdKIamping  Cutter? 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 
and  1,000  others,  printers, 
bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 


Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 


The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 


F.  L.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St. ,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF,  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPING  “ACME”  CUTTER.  17  Astor  P,8Ce’  New  York• 


64  Federal  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cbe  Buckie  printers'  Roller  Co. 

Manufacturers  of . 


CHILLED  FACE”  PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
COMPOSITIONS _ — - — 


Telephone,  Harrison  435. 

Try  our  Rollers  and  be  convinced  of  their  Superiority.  * 

If  you  want  GOOD  ROLLERS,  order  from  US. 


Cbc  abooe  cut.... 

Represents  our  cylin¬ 
ders  for  casting  Job 
Press  Rollers,  show¬ 
ing  mode  of  Oiling, 
Pouring  and  Pulling 
the  rollers  after  cool¬ 
ing.  if  o#  o#  Jf  a#  jJ 


SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 


THE  BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  421  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


L»inotype  Ingot 

Casting  Mold 


%  Can  be 
%  Used 
%  Everywhere ! 


me  ouo  Gas  Engine 


This  improved  device  for  casting  the  small  ingots  used 
in  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Machines,  will  save  you  money, 
time  and  floor  space.  Made  in  three  styles.  Floor  space, 
24  x  28  and  28  x  48. 

Send  for  circular  and  particulars.  Manufactured  by 

T.  WE8BL  MPG.  GO. 

82-84  Fulton  St,,  Gor.  Gold  St. 

FACTORY  1  NEW  YORK. 

78-80  Cranberry  St.,  cor.  Henry, 

BROOKLYN. 


OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

NO  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 

NO  ENGINEER, 

NO  DANGER. 

<?|?  sjjjp 

Over  45,000  in  Use ! 

sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(  INCORPORATED) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 
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FACILITIES 

AND 

CAPACITY 
UN  EXCELLED 
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OLELY  by  reason  of  its  general 
mechanical  excellence  and  modern 
money-making  improvements  has 


Che  Whitlock 


Won  its  way  to  the  very  front  rank,  against  the 
combined  antagonism  of  its  older  competitors. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT  !  ***  ^  ^  ^ 


Cbc  Whitlock  machine  Co. 


Pcu)  york. 

132  Times  Building, 

41  Park  Row. 


Boston. 

10  Mason  Building, 

Cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Sts. 


St.  Louis. 

307^  Pine  Street. 


ILLIAM 


IAYTHM^made  his 

INK 

BUT  YOU  CAN  HAVE YQHEi  MADE  BY 


COPYRIGHTED 


™AULTXWIBORGCq 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


j{ult  <5c  T/Jiborg, 

68  Sftee/cman  Street, 
9/etv  2/or/c. 


Red,  365=01.  Blue,  486=96. 


Cincinnati 
AULT  & 


Chicago. 

NEW  YORK. 
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Howard  Iron  Works, 


£ 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TLhc 

SHamonb 


’"S' 


WITH  ... . 

IMPROVED 
FINGER  GAUGE. 


Most  Rapid  and  Best  Cutter  made ! 

Seven  Size s,  32  to  62  Inehes. 


PRINTERS'  AND  BOOKBINDERS’ 


■  MACHINERY. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 

TYPEFOUINDERS, 

General  Western  Agents, 

183,  185  &  187  Monroe  St.  , — —  CHICAGO. 


Don’t  Turn  Your  Back 


on  a  good  thing.  Some 
l||  l  people  do  this,  but  re- 
gret  it  afterwards.  Our 


u 


Buffalo 

Black 


is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  the  best,  for  your 
cut  or  catalogue  work.  Give  it  a  trial. 
We  make  many  other  colors,  all  of  them 
equally  reliable.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink 
Works, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 


CABINETS 


In  Oak  or  Cherry. 

With  Plain  or  Tilting 
Brackets. 

CABINETS 

With  STEEL  Runs 
For  Economizing  Space. 


Wood  Type 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


Send  for  Specimen  Sheets 
of  NEW  FACES. 


Makers  of  FIRST-CLASS  PRINTERS’  WOOD  GOODS. 


Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


4-2 
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Facilities 
Unsurpassed 
Promptness  and 
Quality  assured 

c|p 


Line  work- Zinc 

HALFTONE-COPPER. 

Electrotwing 
Embossingplates 
Color  work 


Designing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 

Telephone  Connection 


Reproductions  of  Celebrated  pictures,  Vol.  I. 

120  pages,  1 1  x  14 . $1.50 

Reproductions  of  Celebrated  pictures,  Vol.  II. 

f 20  pages,  1 1  x  14 . $t.50 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Amount  refunded 
on  receipt  of  first  order  for  $5.00  worth,  or  more,  of  plates 
from  each  of  the  albums. 

The  above  albums  contain  a  magnificent  collection  of 
over  500  stock  art  subjects,  suitable  for  calendars,  frontis- 
plates,  souvenirs,  etc. 


Electro  Tint 
Engraving  Co. 

13o6-oS~lo 

Filbert  St 
Phi  lada 
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The  Paper  Mills’ 

Gompany, 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Careful  Attention 

devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 


Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


1535-1536  Marquette  Building, 
GlilGAGO. 


.Correspondence  Solicited. 


Ska  dac  Scaaa 

Swgauei;  \o  UAV  ©Wv<&i;a. 


sfve.aVvv.sva  slsvac 
vsvs&fvVvesv  ©^ 

Masses 

uaiAVv 

S^adicaV 
and  Safwdiva 
Jk\»  l&ad 


, if" 

^  '  25  x  38,  . 


'UJc  usiVV  §uA 
ffve.&Vvvsv&s  «.$«visvav 
a^Vvsvdcva  sv©us 
©sv  \Vvc  vwavVxk 

# 

Three  Sizes. 

Three  Prices. 

PRICE. 

.  $500 
.  800 


SIZE  OF  BED. 

i2  x  uy2,  . 

19*4  X  25^, 


1,500 


Ske.  '^ouivdv;^, 


Scsvd  ^©v  aksuVsu  $msv$ 
lull  ^suVittuleus. 


Sola  \ka  S. 


34S-351  4kcicb©u\  S\.,  &kiaac>©. 


Rot  in  the  Cype  Crust. 

*4*44444*4***444** 


Western  Agents  for 

empire  typesetting  machine. 


4444444444444444444444*4444444444444 

444444444444444444444444444444444 

444444444444444444444444444444 

444 
444 
444 
444 
444 

m 

in 

444 
444 
444 
444 
44 
44 
44 
4 
4 
4 


fl.  D.  farmer  $  Son 

44444444444444  TYPE  FOUNDING  GO.  44444444444444 

ill  ana  113  Quincp  Street  Chicago. 


S.  M.  WEATHERLY, 

MANAGER. 


4444444444 

Printing . 

machinery., 
material  and 
furniture.... 

4444444444 

Book......... 

Peiospaper.. 

and. 

3ob  Cype.... 

4444444444 
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“Sheridan” 


Feeder- 


FOR  USE  ON 
RULING  MACHINES, 
FOLDING  MACHINES  AND 
PRINTING  PRESSES. 


NO  electricity  or  air  pumps  to  get  out  of  order,  but  a  POSITIVE 
Mechanical  PAPER  SEPARATOR  that  insures  the  delivery  of 
but  one  sheet  at  a  time,  every  sheet  being  brought  to  absolute 
register  before  it  is  delivered  to  folder  or  press.  &  &  S  &  & 


THIS  machine  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  Automatic  Self'’ 
feeding  machine  ever  produced.  S  s  It  has  only  about  half  the 
number  of  working  parts  of  other  machines  of  this  class,  and  is 
so  simple  that  anyone  can  run  it.  & 


A  SURE  MONEY-MAKER  AND  WORTHY  OF  THE  CLOSEST  INVESTIGATION. 


TW&6B- Sheridan 


2,  4  and  6  Reade  Street,  ■&  s  s  &  NEW  YORK. 

413  Dearborn  Street,  &&&&&&&  CHICAGO. 
Works,  &  &  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y. 
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ON!  WHAT  A  SURPRISE-  HALF-TONBS  DIREGT! 


What  We  Received. 


i3 cdLijJL  Cj~;  j8<j6. 

il3 Usj^l-.aJLo~ (  : 

St-cw-  - - 

(l)^  ticL-P^^  tJLcUt  dJ^O-U^ 

cLsi^e^  vui^cx^lcl^^e^  ^Ccx-tLjL  —  o/ 

tkz.  O-  Uiu£-  0.-12-  i*Jch\ 

^L-/ue-o-o-  cX-  c^o-o-c^  ilo~ 

0-CC^M_-^L-^£^  ^JLo^tie^  j^'~uc>~  iA^L,  .  s 

CX-O-  -to-  CT<L-;2— <£-  041.  (L-O-^L-^.  iCo^Q-,^ 

<lJL<l^CL-iA^  CL-M-C^  -0. -C-tuA-R-  CX  C^O^O~-^\  C,&~iA~,cL^  ~ 
tcO-K- . 


e-X-- 


What  We  Sent. 


Finest  Copper  Halftones—  12  S;"ll, . 

($1.00  MINIMUM) 

Zinc  Line  Etchings . 4i  . 

(50  CENTS  MINIMUM) 


ELECTRIC  CITY  ENGRAVING  CO. 

507-509  Washington  St.  ( Post  office  Box  3ii )  ^  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  Careful  Examination 

Of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  convince  you  that  it 
pays  to  buy  inks  from  us.  Some  of  the  biggest 
and  handsomest  newspapers  in  the  country  are 
being  printed  with  our  inks,  and  our  book  and 
job  inks  are  famous.  If  you  are  looking  for  an 
A  No.  1  article  at  a  live-and-let-live  price,  drop 
us  a  line. 

Roosen  Ink  Works, 

branches:  31  and  33  South  Fifth  Street, 

CHICAGO  and 

London.  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


NEW  *  CHAflFION  *  PRESS 


TRICE  LIST. 


FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  ALL  STEEL 

PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF.  BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  6x10  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65  Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  $120 
“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85  “  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  9x13  “  “  75°  “  100  “  10x15  “  “  “  175 

“  10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135  “  11x17  “  “  “  225 

Steam  Fixtures,  §12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12.  Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 
Easiest  running  ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press  ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

NEW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESBAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  dob  Printing  Presses 
No.  41  Centra  Street,  New  York. 
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FRANKi.'N 


nr  MlifNijTlj 

Itt* .  •*  -~..j 

mff]  THE  WORLD  OF  J 

f*  graphic  arts! 

Franklif| 

'*•  I  Engraving  l\ 
s  Electrotyping| 

Company.  j 


Cl  I1CAGO 


mmmm 


MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA 
WORLDS  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION,  l 
DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR  j 
ANTWERP  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI'ltOT 


T«0> 


FRANKLIN  PLATES  ARE  [Aim  THE  WSRLD  OVER 

AGENCIES: 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBEL'AND:  FAIEBUEN  6  GO..  9 EEGENT  ST.  LONDON  CABLE  ADDBESS 

GEBMANV  AND  AUSTQIA:  OTTO  ELSNEB.  58  OBAN  I EN  5T  BEBLIN  'ADVANCE  CH ICAGO" 

DENMAQK.  SWEDEN  AND  NOBWAY:  ThOPVALD  MAMANN  ECO..  COPENHAGEN. 
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&  here’ s  SHoney  in  U hem 


AND  THEY  WILL  YIELD  BIGGER  DOLLARS  ON  YOUR  WORK 
THAN  YOU  PAY  FOR  THEM, 


The  Hercules  Signature  Press 


DRY  PRESSES,  SMASHES, 
BUNDLES,  TABLETS 

with  power  and  speed. 

It  makes  your  stitching  easier  and  enables  you 
to  get  oneAhird  more  paper  under  the  knife  for 
trimming.  J  o?  It  removes  type  marks  and 
improves  immeasurably  the  appearance  of  the 
work  and  facilitates  handling  it.  o# 


The  Seybold  Automatic  Book  Trimmer 


WITH  ITS  ALMOST  HUMAN  MOVEMENTS,  automatically 
clamps,  turns,  cuts  and  unclamps  two  piles  at  once,  leaving  the 
operator's  hands  free  to  prepare  new  material. 

AS  AN  EARNING  TOOL  IT  STANDS  UNRIVALED.  ^  J-  & 
May  we  send  details  ? 


U he  Seybold  Sflachine  Co. 

.  MAKERS  OF  MACHINERY  FOR  BOOKBINDERS,  PRINTERS,  LITHOGRAPHERS,  PAPER^BOX 

MAKERS,  PAPER  MILLS,  PAPER  HOUSES,  Etc. 


Dapton,  Ohio,  53=55  Couie  Street. 


Item  york  Citp. 

44  Centre  Street. 


Chicago,  ill* 

37 J '373  Dearborn  Street. 


St.  Couis,  D)0. 

406  North  Third  Street. 
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A  paper  that  will  withstand  the 


ravages  of  time.  Made  from  new 


rag  stock.  Free  from  adulteration. 


Perfectly  sized.  Long  fibre.  The 
Magna  Charta  Bond  Papers  are  all 
finished  by  plating. 


*hb  IyEABER 

OR  At,!,  BOND 

PAPERS 


Magna 

Charta 


•  • 


Bone 


WHITE. 

IT  x  22—12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  24  lb. 
17  x  28—16,  20,  24,  28  lb. 

19  x  24—16,  18,  20,  24,  28  lb. 

22  x  32—32,  40  lb. 


BLUE. 

17  x  22—16,  20  lb. 
17  x  28—20.  24  lb. 
19  x  24—20,  24  lb. 


CRUSHED,  in0"1>'ite 

17  x  22—16,  20  lb. 

17  x  28—20,  24  lb. 

19  x  24—20,  24  lb, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Riybrsibb 


COMPANY 


HOfcYOKB,  MASS.  — , 


CONSOLATION  PRIZE. 

Design  submitted  by  Charles  H.  Nodine,  with  Griffith,  Axtell  &  Cady  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Company’s  advertisement 

competition,  conducted  by  the  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago. 


A  pamphlet  containing  the  148  complete  full  size  designs,  with  embossed  cover,  will  be  sent,  express  prepaid,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
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BABCOCK 


Printing  Press 
Manufg.  Co., 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  9-10  Tribune  Building. 


THE  DISPATCH. 


Double  and  Single  Feed. 
Bed  Newspaper  Press  made, 
per  hour. 


The  best  Flat 
2500  to  3300 


Catalogue  sent 
on  application. 


THE  REGULAR. 


A  splendid  Table  Distribution  Drum  Cyl¬ 
inder  Press.  In  every  way  equal  to  the  best. 


Nashville,  Tcnn. 

BARNHART  BROS.  £  SPINDLER. 

Gentlemens — We  are  glad  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  our  opinion  of  the  Optimus  press 
which  we  bought  of  you  February,  '95.  We 
have  so  far  found  that  it  is  all  you  claimed  for 
it.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  since  we  put  it 
in,  on  fine  book  and  cut  work.  The  past  three 
months  it  has  been  running  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  per  day  on  a  fine  hardware  catalogue, 
containing  three  or  more  cuts  on  each  page, 
and  it  has  done  the  work  in  a  highly  satisfac^ 
tory  manner.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
operating  and  have  spent  nothing  for  repairs. 
This  gives  the  press  a  pretty  good  record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARSHALL  L  BRUCE  CO. 


THE  OPTIIHUS. 


Fast  as  the  fastest,  more  rigid,  more  good 
points.  Best  delivery  ever  made.  Perfect 
Register. 


Findlay,  Ohio. 

BARNHART  BROS.  L  SPINDLER, 
Gentlemen; — We  have  your  letter  of  the 
12  th  inst.,  and  very  cheerfully  testify  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Babcock  Dispatch  Press. 
It  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
and  has  qualities  that  are  not  found  in  any 
other  flat  bed  press.  We  have  never  had  a 
moment's  trouble  with  it  from  the  time  it  was 
set  up  in  our  office,  and  it  does  its  work  well 
on  all  occasions.  There  is  no  press  that  I  can 
think  of  that  so  well  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  20,000  people. 

I  make  this  statement  freely  and  cheerfully. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  P.  CROUSE,  The  Findlay  Republican. 


THE  STANDARD. 

A  desirable  ail  round  Rack  and  Screw 
Press,  equal  in  distribution  to  most  three 
roller  machines. 


BRANCHES: 

Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb. 


THE  GOUNTRY. 


A  beautiful  Press  adapted  to  large  or 
small  country  offices.  Size,  Six  Column 
Ouarto  Speed,  1500  per  hour. 


Barnhart  Bros.  U  Spindler 

General  Western  Agents 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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BRANCH  omGCS:  NewYork.  Chicago  &  Cincinnati. 


Dexter  Folder  So. 

97=101  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

factory:  pearl  river,  n.  y.  branch  offices:  Chicago  and  boston. 


85 


THE  “DEXTER”  IS  RECOGNIZED  AS  THE  STANDARD  OE  EXCELLENCE, 
as  indicated  by  following  partial  list  of  recent  purchasers: 


NEW  YORK. 

Trow  Directory  Ptg.  &  Bookbinding'  Co. 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co. 

J.  J.  Little  &  Co. 

Edwin  Ives. 

Braunworth,  Munn  &  Barber. 

Wm.  Knoepke  Pamphlet  Binding  Co. 
J.  F.  Tapley. 

F.  A.  Munsey  &  Co. 

E.  M.  Taintor  &  Co. 
Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford  Co. 

Wm.  Green. 

Robert  Bonner’s  Sons. 

Burr  Printing  House. 

Richard  K.  Fox. 

Jas.  F.  Kempster  Printing  Co. 

Gilbert  H.  McKibbon. 

H.  Wolff. 

North  River  Bindery. 


CHICAGO. 

Donohue  &  Henneberry. 

Blakely  Printing  Co. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

W.  B.  Conkey  Co. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

C.  O.  Owen  &  Co. 

Brock  &  Rankin. 

Foley  &  Co. 

Western  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

BOSTON. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Youth’s  Companion. 

S.  K.  Abbott  &  Co. 

C.  H.  Simonds  &  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Agency. 

C.  A.  Pinkham  Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 
E.  Adams  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Hance  Bros.  &  White 


ST.  PAUL. 

McGill  Printing  Co. 

Pioneer  Press. 

ELGIN. 

David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

IRVINGTON,  N.  Y. 

The  Cosmopolitan. 

WASHINGTON. 

Public  Printer. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Co. 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

J.  C.  Ayer  Co. 

BALTinORE. 

Friedenwald  &  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS. 


C.  E.  Donnell  Newspaper  Co. 

And  many  others. 


S3K3CS3K3CS3CS3CS3CS3CS38CS3K3K3CS3CS3K3CS3CS3CS3K3K 
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H  Router 

/ 1  Saw  Table 

/I  Shoot  Board  „„d 
At  Beveler 

Should  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  every  engraver. 
We  furnish  all  these  tools,  and  of  the  very  best. 

We  are  constantly  improving  and  extending  out¬ 
line,  and  gladly  furnish  catalogues  to  all  interested. 

JOHN  HOYLE  &  SONS, 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  LI.S./l. 


here  arc  printing  Inks  and  printing  Inks* 
But  u)ben  pou  get  through  experimenting, 
come  back,  as  eoerpbodp  does,  to  tbe  old  reliable 

goods  or  6eo.  matber's  Sons,  29  Rose 

St*,  Deu)  york* 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 


TRADE  HELP5- 

f  LIFE  SIZE 

N\  BUSToP0RTRAIT5 

Prominent 
candidates— 

V.  CRAYON  LITHOGRAPHS 

SIZE  21  X  28 

FIMFtT  nilDIKHFn  no  other  line  compares  with 
I  llllJl  rUDUonLU  THEM  IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICE 

GOES  LITHOGRA 


CIV  NEW 
j|  \  DESIGN  S 

HANDSOMEST,  CHEAPEST, 

MOST  CONVENIENTAND  ATTRACTIVE 
LINE  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

LISTS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

pHING  CO.  A DATS/l S*ST . 

CHIC  AGO  * 
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1  $5  Book 

Charles  Austin  Bates’s  new  700-page  book,  “Good 
Advertising,”  contains  175  chapters,  and  is  intended 
for  business  men  who  want  more  business.  It  is  of 
especial  value  to  those  advertisers  who  are  not  getting 
good  returns  from  their  advertising. 

It  is  largely  a  book  of  facts.  It  tells  how.  It  sug¬ 
gests.  It  advises.  It  gives  experiences.  It  treats  upon 
every  phase  of  advertising.  It  tells  all  about  type, 
borders,  display,  size  of  space  to  use,  amount  of  money 
to  spend,  mediums  to  use.  Ideas  stick  out  of  every  page. 

The  price  is  $5  by  prepaid  express. 

For  50  cts. 

We  have  taken  12  chapters  of  general  interest  from 
“  Good  Advertising,”  and  made  up  a  96-page  book, 
nicely  bound  in  paper.  The  pages  are  exactly  the  size 
of  the  complete  book,  and  the  printing  is  from  the  same 
plates,  in  both  instances.  You  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  “Good  Advertising”  is  by  reading  this  96-page 
book.  The  price  for  it  is  50  cents. 

Each  book  contains  a  coupon  good  for  50  cents.  If 
you  like  the  12  chapters  and  want  the  other  163,  you  can 
send  us  $4.50  and  the  coupon,  which  will  be  accepted  for 
50  cents,  and  we  will  send  you  a  handsomely  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Good  Advertising.”  Thus,  if  you  don’t  want 
the  complete  book,  it  will  have  cost  you  only  SO  cents  to 
find  it  out. 


» 

► 

t 
> 

HOLMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  15=17  Beekman  St.,  New  York.  8 
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out  the  good  points  of  the  Wetter  Numbering  Machine  : 

Locks  up  in  the  form  as  snug  as  a  slug. 

Composed  of  very  few  parts-  that  insures  maximum  strength  in  min= 
imum  space. 

Entirely  automatic  and  absolutely  accurate. 

Easy  to  take  apart  and  put  together— a  bright  boy  of  12  can  do  it. 

Printers  everywhere  profit  by  its  use  —  a  printer  who  is  after  the  best 
jobs  that  are  going  simply  can't  get  his  share  without  the  aid  of  a  Wetter. 
We  have  something  to  tell  you  in  a  personal  letter.  Write  us. 

JOS.  WETTER  &  CO.,  20=22  Morton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


QAVE  MONEY-, 

BY  USING 

sChorne 


Equally  successful 

...  in  ... 

large  or  small  newspaper 
offices,  job  offices,  or 
book  offices. 


LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 
CHEAPEST  TO  INSTALL. 
EASIEST  CARED  FOR. 
LOWEST  FOR  REPAIRS. 
LONGEST  LIVED. 
HIGHEST  FOR  RESULTS. 


Order  one  NOW,  and 

Begin  Saving  Money  at 


Once. 


Thorne  Typesetting  Machine  Co. 


NEW  YORK-14  Park  Row. 


CHICAGO — 139  Monroe  Street. 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1830. 


Paper  Qjattcr  Knives 


No  “Fake”  in  our  methods.  Best  Finish,  Flonest  Prices,  Written  Warrant.  Try. 

LORIING  COES  &  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


W.  C.  CILLETT, 

PRESIDENT. 

A.  T.  HODGE , 

VICE-PRES.  &  TREAS. 

G.  D.  FORREST, 

SECRETARY. 


120=122 

Franklin  Street, 
Chicago. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  all  PAPERS  used  by 


BOND 

LEDGER 

WRITING 

SAFETY 

RULED 

BOOK 

NEWS 

LINEN 

PRINT 


PUBLISHERS  and  PRINTERS. 


CARDBOARD 

ENVELOPES.* 


Samples  furnished  on  request. 


Remember, 


during-  the  “Old  Style  Era,”  we 
are  headquarters  for  Deckle- 
edge  Book  and  Cover  Papers,  as  well  as 


Cover,  Book, 

Document  Manila, 

Manila 

AND 

Parker’s  “Treasury,”  “Commercial”  and  “Capital” 
BLOTTING. 


Rope 


Illinois  Paper  Go. 

181  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


H  EADQUARTERS  FOR  ■  ■  ■  ■ 


We  Manufacture 

Ledgers, 

Superfines, 

Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


<msm. 


LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 


LOFT- DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mills.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  at  well  as  large  mail  orders  solicited. 


A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4*  High  St.  .*.  BOSTON 


Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Jlfg.  Co. 


Manufacturers  PRINTERS’ 

ROLLERS 


Nos.  22  =  24  Custom  House  Place, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


It  is  as  Elastic  as  Rubber. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Composition  ever  invented  for 
Tablets,  Pads,  etc. 

A  material  of  excellence  and  perfection,  surpassing  all 
others.  Elastic  and  tough  as  rubber. 

Warranted  not  to  Break  or  Scale,  not  to  Pull  Off  on  the 
Edge  of  Sheets,  and  to  be  Unaffected  by  Heat. 


AFTER  USING  THIS  YOU  WILL  USE  NONE  OTHER. 
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Our  Catest  Card**, 


E’VE  been  hunting  around  for  something  in  the  line  of 
a  card  to  give  our  friends — something  they  will  keep 
because  of  its  usefulness.  Here  is  a  Printer’s  Line  Gauge, 
graduated  by  picas,  up  to  60-line.  Just  the  thing  to 
have  about  the  office  to  measure  the  length  of  reglets, 
pieces  of  furniture,  leads,  slugs,  etc.  Not  many  of  these  cards  will 
ever  see  the  waste  basket.  They  are  beautifully  made  of  hardwood 
and  nicely  finished.  We  will  send  one,  free  of  charge,  to  every  printer 
who  will  write  and  ask  for  it.  Come  early,  before  the  rush.  We  will 
do  our  utmost  to  supply  all  demands. 


CDc  Hamilton  IWg.  Co. 


Cido  Rioers, 
Wis. 


MAKERS  OF 


Ulood  Cppe 

printers'  furniture— 


OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


Our  Goods  are  recognized  as 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE 
WORLD! 

For  sale  and  carried  in  stock  by  every  first-class 
supply  house  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Canada, 
Argentine  Republic,  England,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Ask  your  dealer  for  our  goods.  See  that 
you  get  them. 


SINGLE  POLHEMUS  CABINET. 


Special  Announcement ! 

Our  “New  Departure”  Case  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction, 
and  has  increased  our  sales  of  cases  to  such  an  extent,  that  we  have 
decided  to  make  this  case  exclusively  in  the  future,  and  will  supply  it 
on  regular  orders  without  any  advance  in  price.  Printers  should  see 
that  they  get  the  “  New  Departure”  Case  in  the  future. 
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mhn  you  Seek  a  W\h 

do  you  try  for  the  nearest  and  handiest? 

When  you  employ  a  lawyer  is  it  the  cheapest? 

When  you  buy  a  hat  do  you  look  for  the  one 
which  costs  least? 

When  you  buy  strawberries  do  you  take  the  low 
priced  regardless  of  whether  the  berries  are  rotten 
and  the  box  higfvbottomed? 

In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  you  want 
the  BEST, 

Distance  does  not  deter  you,  cheapness  does  not 
attract  you,  Just  so  with  TYPE,  you  want  it  AR^ 
TISTIC,  because  much  of  your  work  is  imperishable. 
You  want  it  STRONG,  because  you  can  then  use  it 
for  years,  Therefore  you  want  always  Superior 

Coppcrs/llfed  Cype 

For  in  marrying  to  it  you  marry  wisely,  In  pos^ 
sessing  it  you  have  an  eloquent  lawyer  to  plead  your 
cause,  In  it  you  have  a  covering  that  covers  a  muh 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  WILLIAM  WILDE,  PRINTER. 

BY  J.  CLYDE  OSWALD. 


T  was  believed  in  the  office 
that  Wilde  was  not  his  real 
name,  but  he  was  the  only 
man  who  knew,  and  he  never 
chose  to  enlighten  us.  Per¬ 
haps  our  reason  for  thinking 
it  had  been  thrust  upon  him 
was  the  fact  that  it  fitted 
him  so  well.  Somebody  asked  him  in  my  hearing, 
the  day  I  went  to  work,  why  he  did  not  comb  his 
hair.  He  said  he  had  until  one  day  the  children 
put  molasses  in  it  and  he  hadn’t  been  able  to  do 
anything  with  it  since.  Report  was  that  he  took 
a  bath  once  a  month,  whether  he  needed  it  or  not. 
I  had  been  there  but  a  short  time  when  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  ask  a  man  if  he  knew  the  date.  He  said  no, 
and  that  the  office  was  not  provided  with  a  cal¬ 
endar,  but  that  I  could  tell  by  going  around  and 
making  a  mental  calculation  of  the  depth  of  the 
dirt  on  Wilde’s  neck. 

He  lived  in  a  flat  with  two  romping  youngsters 
and  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  who  kept 
house  for  him.  I  found  this  out  by  asking  him, 
after  I  came  to  know  him  better,  if  he  had  ever 
been  married.  He  replied  that  he  had,  to  a  widow 
with  three  children,  but  that  city  air  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  her  and  she  had  gone  out  West  to 
grow  up  with  the  country  and  another  man.  “She 
wrote  to  me  afterward,”  he  said,  “  saying  she  had 
secured  a  divorce  and  was  married  to  the  man, 
poor  fellow.”  Notwithstanding  his  unkempt  ap¬ 
pearance,  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
shop.  The  foreman  looked  upon  him  with  favor 
because  of  the  length  of  the  string  he  turned  in, 
the  men  liked  him  because  they  could  borrow 
money  from  him  and  thus  escape  the  Shylock,  and 
the  office  boys  thought  he  was  nice  because  he  often 
did  their  tasks  rather  than  wait  for  them  to  do  it. 
The  discipline  was  rather  lax  and  we  became  so 


accustomed  to  it,  and  it  seemed  to  agree  with  us  so 
well,  that  when  the  foreman  announced  that  things 
would  have  to  be  different  in  the  future  it  seemed 
almost  like  a  personal  injury.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  decision  was  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
line  or  two  of  type  himself  during  a  rush.  He 
found  it  difficult  because  most  of  the  cases  con¬ 
tained  more  wrong  fonts  than  right  ones.  He 
decreed  that  their  contents  must  be  dumped  upon 
the  stone  and  then  sorted  out  and  returned  to  their 
proper  places.  All  the  dead  matter  was  resur¬ 
rected  and  distributed,  and  for  once  affairs  in  the 
office  were  in  something  like  shipshape.  Wilde 
was  the  first  man  to  object.  “A  week  ago,”  he 
said,  “if  I  wanted  to  set  a  line  in  a  certain  type 
and  there  was  not  enough  letters  in  the  case,  I 
simply  skirmished  around  among  the  other  cases 
and  the  dead  matter  until  I  found  what  I  wanted. 
I  can’t  do  that  now  when  they  run  short,  for  there 
isn’t  any  possibility  of  finding  them  in  any  other 
case  and  the  dead  matter  is  all  distributed.  I  tell 
you  this  new  system  won’t  do.” 

He  had  another  protest  to  make  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  superintendent  reported  to  the  fore¬ 
man  that  he  had  come  into  the  composing  room 
during  the  latter’s  absence  and  found  the  men 
“standing  in  a  knot”  with  apparently  nothing  to 
do.  He  hoped  it  would  not  occur  again.  The 
foreman  in  his  turn  laid  down  the  law  which  gov¬ 
erned  that  particular  case  to  the  men.  Nobody 
said  a  word  for  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  Wilde 
took  his  coat  down  from  its  peg  in  the  wall  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  quit.  “  I  am  a 
freeborn  American  citizen,”  he  said,  “and  I  don’t 
propose  to  have  my  liberties  interfered  with. 
When  I  feel  like  standing  in  a  knot  I  am  going  to 
do  it,  and  if  any  man  says  I  can’t  stand  in  a  knot 
when  I  want  to,  why,  we  will  have  to  part  com¬ 
pany.”  He  went  out,  but  was  back  at  work  again 
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at  bis  old  place  the  next  morning,  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  had  occurred. 

All  this  was  before  the  advent  of  Mrs.  Brown. 
She  was  a  good-natured,  cheerful  creature,  and 
being  the  first  member  of  her  sex  to  obtain  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  office,  the  foreman  gallantly  gave  her 
the  best-lighted  frame  in  the  room.  It  happened 
to  be  alongside  of  Wilde’s  and  soon  after  he  paid 
me  a  visit.  “  Say,  do  you  still  want  to  trade 
frames  with  me,”  he  queried.  I  was  about  to 
reply  that  I  did,  when  I  caught  a  signal  from  a 
man  in  the  next  alley,  and  I  said  instead  that  I  was 


wrong  and  a  committee  was  sent  to  investigate.  It 
came  back  presently  to  report,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  news  had  gone  around  the  office  like  wild¬ 
fire  that  Wilde  had  taken  a  bath  in  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  first  thing  we  knew  he  was  com¬ 
ing  to  the  office  with  a  new  paper  collar  on  every 
other  day.  Here  was  a  case  which  certainly 
needed  to  be  investigated. 

Two  weeks  passed,  and  one  day  I  said  to  him, 
loud  enough  for  Mrs.  Brown  to  hear  :  “Wilde,  I 
have  decided  to  accept  your  offer  to  trade  frames, 
and  I  will  bring  my  stuff  over  now,  if  it’s  all  the 
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well  satisfied  where  I  was.  He  went  all  over  the 
room,  but  not  a  man  would  move.  As  we  were 
running  with  a  full  force  there  were  no  vacant 
frames,  and  he  had  to  stay  where  he  was.  When 
time  was  rung  off  at  noon  and  the  men  gathered 
around  the  wash  stands,  an  observant  bystander 
might  have  noted  that  the  high-water  mark  on 
Wilde’s  wrists  went  up  half  an  inch,  and  at  6 
o’clock  it  went  up  an  inch  further  still.  To  make 
matters  more  confusing,  when  the  make-up  went 
around  in  his  alley  the  next  day  to  find  out  the 
date  he  came  back  and  said  the  indicator  pointed  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  We  knew  that  was 


same  to  you.”  He  stammered  out  one  or  two  poor 
excuses  until  he  had  time  to  think  of  a  better  one, 
and  then  said  his  eyes  were  not  as  good  as  they 
were,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  stay 
where  the  light  was  good.  I  was  sorry,  of  course, 
and  so  were  the  rest  of  the  men,  as  they  filed  up  one 
by  one  during  the  course  of  the  day  and  gravely 
accepted  his  offer  of  a  fortnight  before. 

The  weeks  passed  and  Wilde  seemed  to  get 
cleaner  each  day.  His  devotion  to  Mrs.  Brown 
grew  in  evidence  as  he  emerged  from  darkness  into 
light,  and  when  one  day  the  make-up  called  out, 
“  Does  anybody  know  where  I  can  find  Mrs.  Brown, 
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I  want  to  speak  to  Wilde  about  this  page  even  the 
foreman  relaxed  his  frown  and  looked  pleasant  for 
a  moment  or  so.  I  stood  in  the  alley  next  to  them 
at  noontime  some  few  weeks  later.  A  proof  needed 
to  be  corrected  and  I  was  hurrying-  throug-h  with  it 
before  g-oing-  out  to  lunch.  Mrs.  Brown  usually 
worked  until  half-past  twelve  before  stopping-,  and 
Wilde  sat  on  a  stool  and  read  a  paper  until  she  was 
through.  The  presses  were  stopped  and  it  was 
very  still  in  the  office.  She  emptied  her  stick  and 
began  on  another,  saying:  “Oh,  dear,  I  hope 
when  we  get  to  work  on  the  new  monthly,  it  will  be 
more  profitable  than  this  stuff.”  He  glanced  over 
the  top  of  his  paper  and  said  :  .“I  wouldn’t  specu¬ 
late  on  the  profitableness  of  the  new  monthly  if  I 
were  you.”  She  asked,  “  Why  not  ?  ”  “  Because  I 
am  looking  forward  to  being  married  by  that  time,” 
he  replied,  “and  it  won’t  be  necessary  for  my  wife 
to  set  type  for  a  living.” 

She  looked  into  his  eyes  in  a  startled  way,  and 
she  saw  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He  was  not  a 
bad  looking  man  in  his  transformed  condition ; 
indeed,  as  she  bent  her  eyes  to  her  case  again,  she 
was  sure  he  was  a  very  good  looking  man,  and  so, 
after  putting  half-a-dozen  letters  upside  down  and 
every  which  way  into  her  stick,  she  said,  “Very 
well.” 
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SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  IV. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

ENVIABLE  as  is  the  position  of  red  in  the 
color  scale,  it  is  not  without  its  conditional 
limitations;  and  it  behooves  its  admirers  to  keep 
these  in  mind  when  laying  out  their  color  schemes. 
It  is  a  peculiar  failing  with  many  tasty  printers, 
as  well  as  artists,  to  incline  (and  in  a  forceful  man¬ 
ner,  too)  to  individual  colors,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself.  That  is,  nearly  everything  they  do  has 
either  a  yellowish,  reddish  or  bluish  tendency, 
whether  the  colors  are  suitable  or  not.  These 
“color-inclines”  strongly  remind  me  of  the  pref¬ 
erences  of  three  young  men  of  early  acquaintance, 
the  eldest  of  whom  admired  a  queenly  looking  bru¬ 
nette  ;  the  second  could  see  no  charm  in  any  girl 
but  a  classic-looking  blonde,  while  the  third  adored 
above  all  others  a  maiden  with  flowing  locks  of  ver¬ 
milion  red.  Let  me  suggest  that  all  colors  be  com¬ 
bined  with  some  degree  of  judgment,  and  above  all 
that  they  be  in  keeping  with  the  text  of  the  subject 
in  hand. 

True,  there  are  sunsets,  for  instance,  which  are 
refulgent  with  light  and  golden-yellow  and  varie¬ 
gated  reds,  as  well  as  blues,  and  in  which  yellow 
plays  a  pleasing  and  important  part  of  the  color¬ 
ing  ;  then  there  are  scenes  of  conflagration  and 
destruction  in  which  yellow,  red  and  blue  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  ;  in  such  scenes  red  plays 
the  tragic  part,  while  in  gloomy  and  dismal  pic¬ 


torial  presentations  blue  rightly  predominates,  with 
its  livid  combinations.  These  are  cases  which  call 
for  distinctively  individual  color  blending,  but  even 
these  exceptional  instances  can  be  greatly  overdone 
by  injudicious  colorists.  Indeed,  I  have  in  mind  a 
printer  who  (whether  by  accident  or  intention  I 
cannot  say)  produces  every  piece  of  colored  print¬ 
ing  with  a  very  emphatic  yellow  effect,  and  he 
really  believes  that  all  his  productions  are  chefs- 
d'oeuvre.  While  in  this  mood  I  might  enumerate 
other  cases  equally  as  ludicrous,  but  this  one  will 
serve  my  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  this  ruling 
propensity  in  some  others,  who,  while  otherwise 
good  printers,  are  lacking  in  taste  when  their  skill 
in  color  combinations  is  drawn  upon. 

CONCERNING  BLUE  INKS. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  the  injudicious 
use  of  yellow  and  red  colors  is  equally  applicable  to 
blue.  Perhaps  no  other  color  has  such  strong  adul- 
terative  qualities,  when  mixed  with  others,  as  those 
pure  blue  has  been  found  to  contain.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  necessary  that  in  mingling  it  with  any 
of  the  lighter  or  warmer  colors  the  proportions 
should  be  scaled  down  to  less  rather  than  more 
than  is  required,  and  then  add  to  the  mixture 
the  stronger  color  as  necessity  arises. 

VERY  DESIRABLE  BLUES. 

Of  the  blues  most  in  use  in  printing  offices, 
cobalt,  Prussian,  milori,  bronze  and  ultramarine 
may  be  mentioned. 

Cobalt  blue  is  a  compound  of  phosphate  of  min¬ 
eral  cobalt  and  alumina,  which  forms  a  blue  pig¬ 
ment  ;  this  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
then  triturated  with  a  suitable  varnish  to  form 
printing  ink.  It  is  of  a  bright  and  delicate  char¬ 
acter,  and  suitable  for  such  work  as  is  not  designed 
for  great  depth  in  color.  It  works  smoothly, 
whether  used  full  strength  or  in  tones  or  tints,  and 
is  a  useful  ink  in  the  pressroom,  when  used  in  mod¬ 
eration,  on  fine  work.  It  is  difficult  to  get  and  is 
the  most  expensive  of  all  really  good  blues. 

Prussian  blue  is  the  product  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  iron,  which  form  a  beautiful  deep 
blue  salt  that  is  carefully  ground  up  for  the  pig¬ 
ment  used  in  making  this  particular  blue.  Lithog¬ 
raphers  use  this  color  in  much  of  their  work  where 
deep  blue  is  necessary.  In  letter  press  printing  it 
is  known  as  steel-blue  and  deep-blue. 

Milori  blue,  when  properly  made,  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  free  working  inks,  as  it  is  soft,  smooth 
and  brilliant.  Its  basic  term  is  verditer,  the  pig¬ 
ment  of  which  is  prepared  by  adding  chalk  or  whit¬ 
ing  to  a  solution  of  copper  in  nitric  acid,  and  known 
as  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper.  It  is  an  azure- 
blue,  or  a  blue  inclined  to  green. 

Bronze-blue,  so  named  because  of  the  metallic 
sheen  imparted  to  it  when  dry,  and  which  is 
produced  by  the  addition  of  driers  and  mineral 
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ingredients  when  being  ground  in  the  ink  mill,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  as  well  as  most 
permanent  of  blues.  No  pressroom  can  get  along 
without  this  kind  of  blue,  for  it  is  pleasing  whether 
printed  in  full  strength,  in  half-tone  or  tint.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  color  to  mix  with  good  black  when 
a  rich  blue-black  is  desired.  It  runs  smoothly  from 
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the  fountain  when  so  mixed,  and  will  evenly  ink  up 
the  finest  half-tone.  To  obtain  the  fullest  results 
with  bronze-blue,  when  it  is  worked  as  a  blue,  the 
quantity  run  should  be  “full”  —  neither  too  little 
nor  too  much.  If  too  little,  the  bronze  effect  is 
lost ;  and  if  too  much  is  carried  the  “finish  ”  of  the 
color  becomes  “dead,”  with  the  additional  fault 
that  it  will  “set-off”  badly.  As  the  drying  qual¬ 
ities  of  bronze-blue  ink  are  rapid  and,  when  dry, 
the  ink  “sets”  very  hard,  it  is  advisable  that  it  be 
not  left  drying  on  the  rollers  too  long,  because  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  remove  it  from  them  when 
dry.  Frequently  this  kind  of  ink  is  found  “too 
strong”  for  the  stock  in  use,  as  it  pulls  and  picks 
when  the  sheet  is  leaving  the  form  ;  in  such  cases  a 
small  bit  of  vaseline,  lard  or  tallow,  well  mixed  into 
the  ink,  will  prevent  this.  Do  not  use  thin  reducers 
when  any  one  of  these  articles  can  be  obtained. 

Ultramarine-blue,  which  is  an  unchangeable 
pigment,  approaching  in  purity  of  color  the  blue 
of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  was  originally  obtained 
by  grinding  the  mineral  known  as  lapis  lazuli  — 
an  isometric  mineral  —  which  in  density  is  trans¬ 
lucent  to  opaque.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of 
obtaining  this  mineral  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
commercial  use,  as  it  was  found  principally  in  crys¬ 
talline  limestones  in  Persia,  Asiatic  Russia,  China 
and  other  remote  climes,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  preparing  an  artificial  ultramarine  blue, 
at  a  much  less  cost,  by  a  French  chemist  named 


Guimet.  He  accomplished  this  by  fusing  a  mixture 
of  Glauber’s  salt,  kaolin,  carbonate  of  soda  and  char¬ 
coal  in  a  close  crucible.  This  fusion  formed  a  green 
substance  which,  by  roasting  and  the  addition  of 
sulphur,  changed  its  color  to  blue.  This  accom¬ 
plished,  the  entire  substance  is  then  pulverized, 
washed  thoroughly  and  dried  and  becomes  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  for  making  the  most  beautiful  of  blue 

inks.  [To  be  continued.) 
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PUNCTUATION  —  PARENTHESIS,  BRACKETS. 

NO.  IX. —  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

WHILE  printers  now  use  the  word  parenthesis 
almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  the 
curved  mark  of  inclosure,  and  commonly  in  the 
plural,  in  its  rhetorical  use  it  means  the  words 
inclosed  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
name,  though  the  technicality  is  established  beyond 
reasonable  objection,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
fact  as  a  guide  to  proper  use  of  the  marks.  A 
quaint  passage  from  Puttenham’s  “  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  ”  is  quoted  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  which 
is  a  very  clear  definition  of  the  rhetorical  parenthe¬ 
sis,  and  shows  an  old  use  of  brackets  instead  of 
quotation-marks.  It  is  :  “Your  first  figure  of  tol- 
lerable  disorder  is  [Parenthesis]  or  by  an  English 
name  the  [Insertour],  and  is  when  ye  will  seeme, 
for  larger  information  or  some  other  purpose,  to 
peece  or  graffe  in  the  middest  of  your  tale  an  vnnec- 
essary  parcell  of  speach.”  Thus  parentheses  are 
the  curves  used  to  inclose  a  parenthesis,  but  they 
are  not  needed  in  every  case  of  parenthetic  expres¬ 
sion. 

John  Wilson  says  :  “  Marks  of  parenthesis  consist 
of  two  curved  lines  (  ),  which  serve  to  indicate  that 
an  expression  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  sentence 
with  which  it  has  no  connection  in  sense  or  in  con¬ 
struction.”  He  gives  but  one  rule,  and  that  a  mere 
repetition  of  his  introductory  paragraph,  just 
quoted.  It  is  :  “  The  marks  of  parenthesis  enclose 
only  those  words  which  break  the  unity  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  into  which  they  are  thi'own,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  be  omitted  without  injury  to  its  sense  or 
its  construction.” 

Wilson’s  rule  is  good,  but  insufficient,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  it  is  here  quoted.  In  Putten¬ 
ham’s  definition  given  above  there  is  a  parenthetic 
clause  separated  (rightly)  from  the  rest  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  by  commas  only,  yet  it  could  be  omitted  with¬ 
out  injury  to  sense  or  construction.  It  is  the 
indefinite  expression,  “  for  larger  information  or 
some  other  purpose.”  There  would  be  no  error  in 
inclosing  this  within  parenthesis-marks,  yet  it  is 
much  better  to  use  commas.  Although  it  is  not 
essential  to  sense  or  construction,  it  has  a  natural 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  and  need 
not  be  separated  more  than  by  the  commas.  Wilson 
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provides  for  this  in  a  minor  paragraph,  as  follows  : 
“  Those  intermediate  expressions,  indeed,  which  are 
less  harsh  or  abrupt,  or  do  not  hinder  the  flow  of 
the  sentence  into  which  they  are  thrown,  are  more 
easily  read  by  means  of  commas  than  with  the  help 
of  marks  of  parenthesis  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evident  that  a  whole  sentence,  or  a  part  of  a 
sentence,  introduced  into  the  body  of  another,  with 
which  it  does  not  harmonize,  is  more  clearly  distin¬ 
guished,  and  that  the  eye  is  better  able  to  connect 
the  main  portions,  when  the  proper  parenthetical 
marks  are  introduced.” 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  a  rule  can  be  made 
that  will  determine  the  choice  between  commas  and 
marks  of  parenthesis  in  all  cases,  but  a  better  rule 
than  Wilson’s  may  result  from  combining  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  rule  and  his  remark  as  quoted.  By 
so  doing  we  get  the  following 

Rulic. — -A  word,  phrase,  clause,  or  sentence  so 
inserted  that  the  sense  or  construction  is  harshly  or 
abruptly  broken,  or  one  that  has  no  natural  or 
essential  connection  with  the  context,  should  be 
inclosed  in  marks  of  parenthesis. 

As  in  some  instances  there  is  no  absolute  choice 
between  commas  and  parentheses,  so  also  there  is 
none  between  parentheses  and  dashes.  Thus,  Wil¬ 
son’s  second  example  under  his  rule  for  marks  of 
parenthesis — “If  we  exercise  right  principles 
(and  we  cannot  have  them  unless  we  exercise  them)., 
they  must  be  perpetually  on  the  increase  ”  ■ —  is  just 
as  well  written  :  “If  we  exercise  right  principles  — 
and  we  cannot  have  them  unless  we  exercise  them 
—  they  must  be  perpetually  on  the  increase.” 

When  the  parenthesis  is  a  complete  sentence  the 
preceding  sentence  should  be  closed  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  mark,  and  similarly  the  parenthesis  should 
be  closed  within  the  marks,  and  so  should  a  paren¬ 
thetic  question  or  exclamation.  No  other  circum¬ 
stances  call  for  or  really  justify  the  use  of  any 
point  just  before  either  of  the  marks  of  parenthe¬ 
sis.  This  directly  contradicts  every  preceding 
punctuator  whose  work  is  accessible  at  the  time  of 
writing,  and  such  contradiction  is  necessary  to  a 
real  understanding  of  many  actual  principles  in 
language.  Before  the  evolution  tending  toward 
simplicity  of  form  in  language  had  set  in,  and 
before  much  real  study  of  punctuation  principles 
had  been  made,  a  multiplicity  of  points  and  marks 
was  fashionable,  that  still  survives  in  the  work  of 
those  who  have  not  progressed  with  the  times. 
This  will  militate  against  the  full  recognition  of  the 
practice  here  recommended.  Nevertheless,  that 
practice  is  not  a  real  innovation,  for  it  is  exempli¬ 
fied  in  some  of  our  best  literature,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  preservation  of  old  errors  by  writers  on 
punctuation. 

Here  again  we  will  cite  an  example  from  Wil¬ 
son.  He  says  that  in  certain  cases,  as  when  the 


parenthesis  is  a  question  or  an  exclamation,  re¬ 
quiring  the  proper  mark  inside  the  curve,  “  the 
point  required  if  there  were  no  parenthesis  is  to  be 
inserted  before  the  first  mark  under  consideration 
[the  first  curve],  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
enclosed  portion  before  the  second;  as,  ‘While  the 
Christian  desires  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men, 
(and  why  should  he  not  desire  it  ?  )  he  disdains  to 
receive  their  good-will  by  dishonorable  means.’” 
The  comma  in  this  example  should  follow  the  clos¬ 
ing  mark  of  parenthesis  just  as  it  does  in  other 
cases,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Wilson  gives 
for  the  others,  namely,  that  “  it  connects  the  paren¬ 
thesis  more  closely  with  the  preceding  part  of  the 
sentence,  to  which  it  is  usually  most  related.” 

Brackets  are  used  to  inclose  parentheses  (mean¬ 
ing  the  words,  not  the  marks)  inserted  in  a  quo¬ 
tation,  but  not  an  actual  part  of  the  quotation, 
as  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  paragraph  just  above. 
They  are  also  used  to  inclose  notes,  references, 
explanations,  or  directions,  when  the  matter  in¬ 
closed  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  context. 
Punctuation  of  context  is  the  same  as  that  used 
with  curves. 
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MODERN  INK  MAKING. 

NO.  II. — BY  JOHN  BANNON. 

THE  variety  and  quality  of  inks  which  are  es¬ 
sential  for  the  needs  of  the  modern  printer 
have  largely  increased  and  improved,  respectively, 
during  the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

The  extraordinary  development  in  printing 
machinery,  with  regard  to  speed  and  capacity,  has 
had  the  effect  of  creating  and  stimulating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  paper  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original 
sources  of  supply  have  long  proved  utterly  inade¬ 
quate.  New  substances,  each  requiring  distinct 
manufacturing  operations,  have  been  called  into 
requisition.  The  peculiar  properties  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  materials  thus  produced  as  a  paper,  or  paper 
substitute,  rendered  it  imperative  that  specially 
prepared  inks  be  produced. 

To  convey  an  approximate  idea  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  print  paper  manufacture  in  the  making  of 
newspapers  alone,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  at  the 
time  wood  pulp  was  introduced  as  the  basis  of  that 
material  there  were  about  five  thousand  newspa¬ 
pers  printed  in  the  country ;  now  there  are  twenty 
thousand,  while  the  cost  of  the  paper  has  declined 
from  14  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  conditions  of  printing  ink  and  printing 
material  manufacture  have  been  revolutionized.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  paper  was  made  to 
suit  the  few  varieties  of  printing  ink  then  made, 
today  the  latter  must  be  prepared  to  suit  the  pecul¬ 
iar  and  varying  requirements  of  numerous  mate¬ 
rials,  other  than  paper.  For  the  various  materials 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  multitudinous  assortment 
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of  papers,  the  printer  requires  a  corresponding 
divergence  in  the  properties  of  the  respective  vari¬ 
eties  of  printing  inks.  The  period  has  passed  when 
the  printer  could  make  his  own  ink,  the  business 
today  assuming  the  characteristics  of  a  distinctly 
scientific  addition  to  the  industrial  arts. 

To  produce  a  faultless  printing  ink,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  it  will  be  used,  together  with  the  character 
of  the  work  which  is  expected  to  be  performed, 
and  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  As  already  shown,  the 


in  a  printing  ink,  will  inevitably  result  in  unsatis¬ 
factory  work.  Nor  may  an  impromptu  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  specimen  of  printing  be  accepted  as  a 
reliable  criterion  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  an  ink. 
Owing  to  the  admixture  of  certain  adulterants,  an 
inferior  printing  ink  may  present  a  pleasing  aspect, 
immediately  subsequent  to  application,  its  latent 
imperfections  developing  later. 

Not  a  little  of  the  success  which  attaches  to  the 
use  of  a  printing  ink  of  known  merits  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  or  diluent  utilized 
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technical  skill  indispensable  in  the  printing-ink 
maker  in  the  production  of  the  various  grades,  each 
possessing  the  desired  homogeneity,  drying  and 
covering  properties  for  the  various  forms  of  press 
and  printing  applications  during  any  season,  is 
not  of  an  ordinary  character. 

The  selection  of  suitable  ingredients  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks  is  of  peculiar  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  consumer.  The  latter,  by  purchas¬ 
ing  direct  from  a  reputable  manufacturer,  will 
have  secured  the  best  guarantee  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  printing  ink,  and  its  adaptability  for  the 
intended  purpose.  The  incorporation  of  spurious 
lampblacks,  defectively  prepared  pigments,  or  oils, 


in  its  manufacture.  For  this  reason  special  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the 
crude  linseed  oil.  The  treatment  of  the  latter  is 
of  a  prolonged  and  complex  character,  as  may  be 
surmised  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  crude 
and  the  prepared  oils.  To  the  uninitiated,  this 
remarkable  difference  would  appear  perplexing, 
and  while  the  question  of  discount  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  permanent  commercial  transactions, 
materially  reducing  the  net  cost,  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  is  undoubtedly 
heavy.  To  the  user  of  printing  inks  who  finds  it 
to  his  advantage  to  procure  a  pronounced  gloss-like 
aspect  in  printing,  by  mixing  the  varnish  into  the 
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ink,  the  matter  of  discount,  which  at  times  reduces 
the  cost  by  one-third,  is  of  considerable  moment. 

It  is  conceded  by  printing-ink  makers  and  users 
alike,  that  the  functions  which  devolve  upon  the 
prepared  oils  or  varnish,  in  the  attainment  of  satis¬ 
factory  results  in  printing-,  deserve  more  consider¬ 
ation  and  are  therefore  of  greater  import  in  the 
manufacturing  operations  than  those  of  the  re¬ 
maining  ingredients. 

For  example,  it  is  possible  for  two  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  turn  out  inks  of  the  same  color,  compounded 
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from  the  same  quality  of  materials,  as  well  as 
quantity,  yet  proving  decidedly  dissimilar  in  their 
respective  developments,  one  being  pronouncedly 
superior. 

The  illustration  cited  is  an  actuality  known  to 
the  writer,  and  the  drawback,  with  regard  to  the 
inferior  make,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  owing 
to  defective  treatment  accorded  the  oil  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  technical 
knowledge  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the  oil 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  more  desirable  of 
the  two  makes  of  ink,  must  be  credited  as  being 
instrumental  in  securing  the  uniformly  satisfactory 
results  derived  from  its  use. 

In  connection  with  this  especial  branch  of  the 
industrial  arts,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
chemical  investigation  is  of  but  little  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  manufacturing  operations,  or 
in  detecting  and  i*emoving  existing  drawbacks  by 
adequate  remedial  measures.  This  circumstance 
emphasizes  the  assertion,  that  the  secret  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  faultless  finished  product  of  whatsoever 
grade,  in  the  long  list  of  printing  inks,  depends 
equally  upon  the  technical  knowledge  acquired  by 
practical  experience,  as  upon  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  respective  ingredients. 

To  the  practical  printer  there  are  many  indica¬ 
tions  which  are  manifest  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  varnish  oil  which  has  been  blended  with  the 


pigment  in  the  particular  make  of  ink  in  use. 
Failure  to  remove  the  fatty  acids  always  present 
in  linseed  oil  produces  grave  drawbacks  in  print¬ 
ing-  operations  subsequently,  which  we  will  refer 
to  more  fully  later.  It  is  palpable  therefore  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  printing  ink  varnishes,  it  is 
an  absolute  requirement  that  the  linseed  oil  se¬ 
lected  be  pure  and  therefore  unmixed  with  other 
oleaginous  fluids,  especially  those  of  a  nondrying 
nature,  otherwise  the  essential  degree  of  oxida¬ 
tion  cannot  be  attained  in  its  preparation,  however 
skillfully  managed.  It  is  recognized  that  no  oil 
can  be  oxidized  to  an  extent  which  is  practicable 
in  pure  linseed  oil,  therefore  a  standard  printing 
ink  varnish  oil  cannot  be  obtained  lacking  this 
essential  requisite  —  absolute  purity. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CLUBBING  PROPOSALS. 

BY  R.  M.  T. 

THE  country  publisher  finds  his  mail  full  all  the 
time  with  proposals  that  have  “millions  in 
them.”  Most  of  these  proposals  consist  of  efforts 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  papers  and  city  week¬ 
lies  to  have  the  country  publisher  do  a  large  amount 
advertising  for  nothing.  Sometimes  free  electros 
are  offered  as  an  inducement.  At  other  times  the 
copy  comes  along  for  the  advertisements,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  the  foreman  to  “  follow  copy  as  closely 
as  the  material  at  hand  will  permit.” 

A  Presidential  election  is  shortly  to  come,  and 
Eastern  political  newspapers  are  striving  to  increase 
their  circulations  by  offers  of  their  papers  at  a  low 
price  in  connection  with  that  of  the  country 
weekly.  The  country  editor  who  charges  $2  a  year 
for  a  paper  that,  all  things  considered,  is  only 
worth  $1,  can  afford  to  give  a  25-cent  paper  to  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  up  all  arrearages.  But  the  man 
who  is  charging  $1  for  a  paper  that  is  richly  worth 
that  much,  is  foolish  to  go  into  any  such  deal  as 
that  suggested  by  the  seductive  circulars  of  the 
big  fellow  who  wants  you  to  include  him  in  your 
clubbing  scheme. 

To  the  country  editor  who  looks  with  favor  on 
the  scheme  to  put  in  type  and  run  advertisements 
of  other  papers,  for  the  fun  of  it,  I  would  ask  if  in 
the  long  run  it  would  not  be  a  great  deal  better  to 
charge  for  your  own  paper  what  it  is  worth,  and 
depend  for  your  circulation  on  that  fact,  rather 
than  on  giving  something  away?  I  have  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  availed  myself  of  what  seemed  to  be  very 
good  offers  on  the  part  of  Eastern  newspapers  who 
desired,  above  all  things,  to  club  with  me,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  small  amount  of  success  that 
attended  my  efforts  to  advertise  the  paper  I  wished 
my  subscribers  to  subscribe  for  through  my  office. 
In  my  judgment  the  average  clubbing  offer  should 
be  rigorously  avoided  by  the  country  newspaper. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  PRESSMEN. 

HE  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  is  in  session 
as  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer  go 
to  press.  On  another  page  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
review  the  work  of  the  delegates  to  some  extent, 
but  here  our  efforts  must,  through  the  force  of 
circumstances,  be  confined  to  the  pleasant  task  of 
welcoming  the  gentlemen  to  this  city.  This  is  the 
first  convention  of  this  union  held  in  Chicago,  and 
we  trust  the  deliberations  will  be  fruitful  of  the 
best  results  for  all  concerned.  The  International 


Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  is  a  comparatively 
young  organization,  decidedly  vigorous  for  its 
years,  but  is  even  now  confronted  with  many  ques¬ 
tions  of  considerable  interest,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  the  delegates  will  be  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  local 
unions  in  selecting  their  representatives. 

The  pressmen  have  been  noted  in  the  past  for 
the  conservative  manner  in  which  they  have  legis¬ 
lated  on  matters  affecting  their  own  interests  as 
well  as  those  of  the  allied  or  kindred  crafts.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  are  differently  inclined 
now,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  look 
for  anything  sensational  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
convention.  But  while  conservative  action  is  to  be 
commended,  a  prompt  and  decisive  disposal  of  per¬ 
plexing  complications  is  fully  as  praiseworthy.  In 
the  past  the  pressmen  have  been  equal  to  all  such 
emergencies,  we  believe  they  are  now. 

We  again  welcome  the  delegates  to  Chicago. 
May  their  visit  be  productive  of  the  best  possible 
results  for  the  present,  and  of  many  happy  recol¬ 
lections  in  later  years.  The  local  union  has  been 
liberal  almost  to  prodigality  in  providing  for  the 
social  festivities  incident  to  such  occasions,  and  their 
generous  treatment  of  their  guests  will  undoubtedly 
be  fully  appreciated. 


ADVERTISING  A  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 

XCELLENCE  or  cheapness  are  the  attractions 
upon  which  the  average  printer  depends  to 
increase  his  trade.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  excel¬ 
lence,  combined  with  good  business  methods,  the 
printer’s  financial  existence  more  surely  depends. 
Only  in  times  of  financial  depression,  when  mer¬ 
chants  are  cutting  down  expenses  in  every  imagin¬ 
able  way,  and  putting  up  with  inconveniences 
otherwise  unheard  of,  is  the  cheap  printer’s  work 
in  demand.  The  cheap  printer  cannot  advertise  his 
work  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  printer  who 
charges  a  reasonable  sum  for  good  workmanship. 
The  cheap  printer’s  sole  inducement  is  “Remarka¬ 
ble  value  for  the  money.”  Equally  remarkable 
value  are  the  six-dollar  suitings  that  are  advertised, 
but  as  a  rule  their  cheapness  is  only  apparent. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ways  to  advertise 
a  printing  business,  and  printers  have  advantages 
in  producing  cheap  advertising  which  few  other 
trades  can  obtain.  To  take  these  advantages 
requires  both  taste  and  originality,  and  many 
unique  specimens  of  printers’  advertising  showing 
these  qualities  are  received  at  this  office  and  com¬ 
mented  on.  In  addition  to  these  specimens  of  print¬ 
ing  office  advertising,  it  is  desirable  that  something 
of  the  opinions  of  printers  themselves  with  regard 
to  advertising  methods  should  be  given.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  invite  contributions  on  printer’s  advertising. 
Such  contributions  must  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
words  and  must  be  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the 
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work,  of  which  a  portion  must  be  susceptible  of 
reproduction  —  that  is,  printed  in  black  ink  on 
white  paper.  Acceptable  contributions  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  usual  rates. 


PRINTING  AT  COST  PRICE. 

OMPLAINT  is  made  by  a  Chicago  printer  in 
our  correspondence  column  this  month  about 
the  low  prices  at  which  some  printers  in  Chicago 
are  offering  to  do  work.  It  has  been  the  constant 
effort  of  The  Inland  Printer  to  show  the  folly  of 
price-cutting,  but  when  some  tradesmen  are  in  des¬ 
perate  straits  the  dictates  of  reason  are  of  little 
avail.  The  average  employing  printer  does  not 
fear  legitimate  competition,  but  he  does  fear  dis¬ 
honest  competition  and  ignorant  competition.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  number  of  failures  in  the 
printing  trade  has  been  unusually  large,  and  while 
these  disasters  show  a  percentage  due  to  causes 
other  than  low  prices,  the  larger  number  show 
the  cause  to  be  due  to  paucity  of  trade  combined 
with  the  exceedingly  low  prices  to  which  the  trade 
has  been  forced.  It  is  an  open  question  if  prices 
will  be  restored  to  an  easily  paying  basis  in  future 
years.  The  tendency  of  too  many  printers  is  to 
give  the  customers  advantage  of  whatever  they 
themselves  may  be  fortunate  in  securing  that  gives 
them  opportunities  over  their  competitors,  and 
while  this  condition  of  affairs  exists  with  a  large 
proportion  of  printers  there  is  little  hope  for  the 
reestablishment  of  printing  as  a  profitable  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  near  future.  It  is  notable  that  the  em¬ 
ploying  printer  who  has  ruined  himself  and  helped 
to  ruin  the  trade  by  price-cutting  is  usually  the  first 
to  complain  bitterly  about  the  high  prices  of  labor. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  the  best  labor  was  pro¬ 
curable  at  $5  per  week  such  men  would  be  no  better 
off  —  they  would  figure  the  labor  at  cost  price. 


WILL  THE  PRINTER=L  AUREATE  BE  OF  THE  WEST 
OR  OF  THE  EAST? 

LAST  month  a  few  interviews  were  had  with 
/  Chicago  printers  in  regard  to  the  printer- 
laureateship,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  section  of  the  country  will  obtain  the  laure- 
ateship?  In  the  East  the  votes  are  being  sent  in 
rapidly,  but  so  far  the  West  has  not  wakened  up  to 
the  importance  of  the  contest.  The  West  should 
put  someone  in  nomination,  and  the  votes  should 
be  sent  in  promptly.  Two  of  Chicago’s  representa¬ 
tive  printers  have  been  voted  for  —  Mr.  Andrew 
McNally  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Leonard.  The  In¬ 
land  Printer  will  be  glad  to  receive  additional 
votes  for  these  gentlemen  or  for  other  employing 
printers.  Chicago  has  heretofore  shown  an  ability 
to  secure  almost  anything  which  its  citizens  have 
determined  to  have.  Will  the  printer-laureate  be 
of  Chicago  or  the  West,  or  of  New  York  or  the 
East  ? 


REQUESTS  FOR  EXCHANGE  COURTESIES. 

LARGE  number  of  exchanges  is  rather  a 
burden  than  an  aid  to  the  trade  magazine. 
Magazines  which  are  not  of  general  cii'culation  as 
a  rule  limit  their  exchange  list  to  the  magazines 
and  papers  treating  of  the  same  trade  or  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  of  which  they  themselves  are  a 
medium  for  information  and  discussion.  Printing 
trade  papers,  advertising  journals  and  weeklies  for 
newspapermen  are  besieged  daily  with  requests  to 
exchange  with  newspapers  and  magazines  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  such  papers  of  general  circulation  that  the 
papers  and  magazines  on  the  subjects  of  printing, 
etc.,  look  for  part  of  their  support,  it  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  for  the  editors  of  such  papers  to  make  such 
requests.  Magazines  and  newspapers  sent  to 
papers  in  the  newspaper  and  publishing  interest 
are  considered  merely  as  specimens  for  review  or 
criticism. 

In  nearly  all  the  monthlies  and  weeklies  in  the 
printing  and  newspaper  interest  are  to  be  seen 
reiterated  statements  that  they  cannot  exchange. 
All  these  magazines  are  good  value  for  their  sub¬ 
scription  price,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
their  subscription  rate  was  to  be  cut  down  one-half 
that  the  requests  to  exchange  would  be  no.  less 
numerous. 


OVERADEQUATE  AND  INADEQUATE  PURCHASE 
OF  PRINTING  MATERIAL. 

NE  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  heard  in 
composing  rooms  is  that  the  material  is  too 
limited  or  unsuited  for  the  work  to  be  done.  There 
are  some  workmen  who  have  a  genius  for  obtaining 
neat  and  effective  results  with  very  limited  mate¬ 
rial,  and  that  speedily.  It  must  be  confessed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  the  limitation  of  material  extends 
to  a  paucity  of  justifying  matter  that  the  desire  for 
economy  has  overreached  itself.  Among  the  large 
number  of  specimens  of  printing  submitted  to  this 
magazine  for  review,  a  large  proportion  indicate 
very  clearly  that  their  defects  are  not  so  much  due 
to  lack  of  material  as  to  lack  of  judgment,  taste  or 
skill.  Again,  the  fact  is  often  forced  upon  one’s 
attention  that  printing  material,  particularly  job 
letter,  is  very  frequently  purchased  without  due 
consideration  or  appreciation  of  the  harmony  of 
the  various  faces,  or  of  their  character  in  respect 
to  permanency  as  a  staple  letter.  Over-fanciful 
letters  soon  pall  upon  the  taste,  and  their  wearing 
qualities  as  a  rule  are  poor.  Strong  effects  and 
neat  detail  are  the  requirements  in  good  typog¬ 
raphy  at  the  present  time,  and  the  present  style  of 
printing  bids  fair  to  remain  with  us  much  longer 
than  any  that  have  held  place  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  An  employing  printer,  in  speaking  of  his 
trade  recently,  complained  that  there  is  an  almost 
constant  inflow  of  material  into  his  office.  As  soon 
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as  a  job  of  any  size  is  laid  on  the  foreman’s  desk, 
his  first  move  is  toward  the  typefounder’s  specimen 
book  and  the  order  book.  This  exaggeration  has 
a  grain  of  truth  in  it  with  respect  to  some  offices 
that  have  customers  who  demand  that  forms  be 
kept  standing.  In  some  of  our  large  establish¬ 
ments  the  practice  is  followed  of  keeping  the  forms 
of  large  jobs  standing  until  another  lot  is  required. 
No  charge  is  made  because  of  this  material  being 
kept  out  of  use.  The  customer  is  pampered,  in 
short,  to  keep  him  from  straying  away  to  some 
other  printer.  The  system  is  a  bad  one.  It  soon 
extends,  and  forms  are  kept  standing  and  fresh 
material  is  purchased  until  the  plant  is  swollen  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  business  done,  and  yet 
there  is  a  continual  shortage  of  material.  Such  a 
business  policy  provides  its  own  criticism  —  and  the 
sheriff. 

Labor  is  the  most  expensive  thing  about  a  print¬ 
ing  office,  and  the  employing  printer  who  under¬ 
stands  his  business  knows  that  the  best  is  the 
cheapest.  Competent  printers  cannot  be  had  for 
small  wages,  and  the  supply  of  material,  evidently, 
should  be  such  that  half-a-dollar’s  worth  of  labor 
should  not  be  lost  in  the  quest  for  twenty-five  cents’ 
worth  of  working  material.  To  keep  the  mean 
with  material  and  labor  is  the  foreman’s  duty,  and 
on  him,  according  to  the  authority  given  him,  rests 
the  success  or  nonsuccess  of  the  house  he  serves 
with  respect  to  these  particulars. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  INK  AGENT’S  STORY. 

BY  ARTHUR  KIRKBRIDE  TAYLOR. 

EVER  know  a  man,”  queried  the  ink  agent,  as 
he  settled  himself  back  in  the  car  seat  and 
knocked  the  ashes  off  the  end  of  his  cigar,  “who 
couldn’t  tell  the  truth  if  he  tried ;  just  had  to  lie 
all  the  time?”  “Nothing  personal,  of  course,” 
replied  his  typographical  companion,  “but  I  have 
met  such  men  in  my  time,  in  our  regular  line  of 
business,  you  know.” 

“Well,”  resumed  the  ink  agent,  “Henry  John¬ 
ston,  over  in - ,  is  just  that  kind  of  a  man. 

Started  to  lie  when  he  first  started  in  business,  and 
had  to  keep  it  up  to  keep  matters  straight  and  to  be 
consistent.  He  had  another  peculiarity,  though, 
that’s  more  frequently  met  with  —  he  never  paid  an 
ink  bill.  He  always  said  that  they  were  the  last 
bills  a  man  ever  ought  to  think  about.  ‘  Why,’  said 
he,  ‘you  can  get  all  the  ink  you  want  on  all  the  time 
you  want,  and  with  as  many  extensions  of  time  as 
you  want  to  ask  for.’  Johnston’s  been  in  business 
for  fifteen  years,  and  if  you  could  get  together  a 
collection  of  all  his  old  ink  cans  you  would  have  a 
directory  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  inkmakers  in 
this  country.  I  estimate  that  he  will  be  able  to  run 
for  five  years  longer  before  he  will  have  to  import 
any  ink  at  all.  Johnston  has  one  redeeming  point, 


however,  he’s  a  good  printer.  I’ve  seen  as  good 
work  come  out  of  his  office  as  you  see  done  by  some 
of  the  shops  that  get  twice  the  prices  he  gets. 
Johnston’s  habit  of  not  paying  his  ink  bills  was  the 
direct  cause  of  my  losing  a  $300  order  the  other 
day.”  And  the  ink  agent  relapsed  into  an  expec¬ 
tant  silence,  while  he  watched  a  smoke  ring  rise  in 
the  air  from  his  cigar. 

“  I  can  readily  understand  how  a  man  could  lose 
money  by  selling  to  a  man  who  don't  pay  his  bills, 
but  I  don’t  exactly  understand  how  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  his  losing  orders,”  remarked  his  companion 
in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  he  was  really 
interested. 

“It  happened  this  way,”  continued  the  vender 
of  inks.  “Johnston  had  a  long  run  on  one  of  his 
presses  for  a  firm  of  carriage  builders.  The  cuts 
were  just  prime  for  showing  off  the  color  of  the  ink 
to  advantage,  the  tops  and  the  bodies  of  the  car¬ 
riages  being  almost  solid  color.  The  first  day  that 
job  was  on  the  press  Bill  Thomas  (  travels  for  Smith 
&  Co.)  dropped  in,  stepped  up  to  the  press,  took  a 
sheet  off  the  board  and  said  :  ‘  See  you're  using  our 
$1.50  black  ;  great  ink,  sure.  Have  any  objections 
to  my  taking  a  sheet  for  a  sample?’  Johnston 
gave  him  a  sheet,  after  telling  him  that  he  would 
need  three  pounds  more  for  the  run.  Thomas  sent 
the  ink  the  next  day.  That  afternoon  Joe  Hooker, 
with  Henry  &  Co.  now,  came  along  just  to  pass  the 
time  of  day.  He  took  a  look  at  the  job,  smiled,  and 
ventured  the  opinion  that  that  75-cent  black  of 
theirs  was  hard  to  beat.  Johnston  admitted  that 
he  never  used  finer.  Hooker  craved  a  sheet  for  a 
sample,  and  Johnston  granted  the  boon  and  the 
salesman  booked  an  additional  order  for  ten  pounds 
of  ink.  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  the  ten 
days  that  that  job  was  on  the  press  seven  different 
ink  men  had  samples  of  that  job,  and  every  man  of 
them  was  firm  in  the  belief  that  he  had  sold  the  ink, 
the  figures  ranging  from  30-cent  book  ink  to  $3  cut, 
and  on  the  strength  of  the  good  job  Johnston  was 
in  45  pounds  of  black  ink,  all  of  which  he  never  had 
the  remotest  idea  of  ever  paying  for. 

“They  were  just  washing  up  the  press  when  I 
called  in  to  see  Johnston.  I  did  sell  the  ink,  for  the 
pressman  was  just  putting  the  ink  that  was  left  in 
the  fountain  into  one  of  our  cans  when  I  went  into 
the  pressroom.  I  got  a  sheet  for  the  especial  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  to  a  man  I  had  been  trying  to  sell 
a  big  order  for  the  past  month.  He  wanted  the  ink 
for  just  such  another  job,  and  I  didn’t  lose  any  time 
in  seeing  my  man.  I  walked  into  his  office  with  a 
‘See,  the  conquering  hero  comes’  air.  We  talked 
about  the  weather  for  a  minute  or  so  until  I  got  my 
sample  sheets  sorted  out,  and  spread  Johnston’s 
sheet  on  his  desk.  ‘That’s  the  identical  ink  you 
want  for  that  order  I’ve  been  gunning  for.  That’s 
our  “Ace  of  Spades,”  90  cents,  net.’  The  man 
looked  at  me  with  a  sad  and  weary  expression,  and 
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quietly  remarked,  ‘  You’re  the  seventh  man  who 
has  showed  me  a  sheet  of  that  job  in  the  last  ten 
days,  and  every  one  swore  that  he  sold  the  ink.  A 
Buffalo  house  booked  the  order  on  Wednesday,  for 
the  reason  that  their  man  didn’t  have  a  sample  of 
this  same  job.  I  gave  him  the  order  right  on  the 
spot,  because  I  was  afraid  if  I  delayed  the  matter 
he  would  be  around  in  a  few  days  with  a  sample  of 
that  job.’  With  that  I  packed  up  my  samples,  and 
after  remarking-  that  I  thoug-ht  we  would  have  some 
rain  soon,  I  left  that  man  for  a  more  promising- 
field.” 

“  That  was  rather  hard  luck,”  remarked  the 
printer,  after  which  he  yawned  twice,  pulled  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  relapsed  into  silence. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Pkinter. 

TECHNICALITIES. 

BY  J.  H.  SODEN, 

A  PROPER  knowledg-e  of  display  composition 
should  comprehend  a  thoroug-h  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  facts  relating  to  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  types,  and  the  apprentice  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  knowledge  rather  than  to  bend  all  his 
energies  toward  the  cultivation  of  the  artistic.  As 
all  art  has  its  base  in  technics,  the  printer  with  a 
superficial  technical  training  has  nothing  upon 
which  to  build  an  art  superstructure,  and  he  is  lost 
when  the  art  maggot  gets  lodgment  within  his 
brain.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  technical 
training  has  been  correct  and  thorough,  the  work¬ 
man  passes  by  easy  stages  into  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  an  art  atmosphere.  Here  he  is  at 
home,  he  feels  at  ease,  and  his  work  shows  the 
result  of  his  confidence.  His  technique  is  correct 
and  he  will  produce  nothing  absolutely  bad.  He 
may  be  charged  with  lack  of  originality  because  he 
produces  no  monstrosities,  but  no  fault  can  be 
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No.  1. 

found  with  the  neatness  of  his  work,  or  the  intelli¬ 
gence  with  which  he  grasps  the.  instructions  or 
ideas  of  a  customer. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  in  the  way 
of  technical  teaching,  we  will  review  in  part  the 
article  “On  the  Setting  of  Ads.”  which  appeared 
on  page  193  of  the  May  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer  and  credited  to  Newspaperdom .  The 


specimen  which  we  mark  No.  1  is  the  original, 
No.  2  is  the  reset  ad.  as  it  appeared  in  the  May 
number,  and  No.  3  is  set  as  we  think  it  should 
appear. 

We  assume  that  the  writer  of  the  article  is 


inexperienced,  but  it  is  credited  to  Newspaperdom 
and  copied  in  your  valued  journal,  which  gives  to 
the  misinformation  an  authority  calculated  to  work 
mischief  in  the  instruction  of  apprentices. 

The  order  of  prominence  in  the  display  of  ordi¬ 
nary  business  advertisements  should  be  in  one  of 
the  four  following  styles  : 


Style  /. 
BUSINESS 
Title 
Location 
Detail 


Style  2. 
TITLE 
Business 
Location 
Detail 


Style  3. 
LOCATION 
Title 
Business 
Detail 


Style  4. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE 

Title 

Business 

Location 

Detail. 


No.  1  appeared  in  a  metropolitan  daily,  as  the 


number  of  the  street  indicates,  and  it  seeks  to 


At  76th  Street  and  3d  Avenue,  overstocked  ware- 
rooms  compel  us  to  make  a 

General  Reduction 

in  Prices.  Furniture.  Carpets,  Oilcloths,  Bedding, 
etc. —everything  for  housekeeping.  Curtains,  Por¬ 
tieres,  Baby  Carriages,  Clocks,  Crockery,  Tinware, 

Stoves,  Refrigerators.  Lowest  prices.  Best  Qualities. 

Liberal  Credit 

J.  BAUMANN  &  BRO.,  I3I3-I3I5  34  Ave.,  Bet.  75th  and  76th  Sts. 
Elevated  Railroad,  76th  St.  Station.  3d  Ave.  Cable  Cars.  Open  Saturdays  until  10  P.M. 

H  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  «  l»l  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  1++  t->t  I-H-H- 


No.  2. 

attract  the  attention  of  those  only  who  contribute 
to  the  business  of  house  furnishers  in  and  about 
Seventy-sixth  street. 

It  is  set  in  the  form  given  in  Style  3,  and  which 
is  probably  what  the  advertiser  wanted.  Its  defects 
are  technical  : 

It  is  crowded. 

It  has  too  many  display  lines. 

The  wide  spacing  between  the  words  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  crowded  condition  between  the 
lines. 

The  letters  after  figures  76  and  3  should  be 
small  caps  or  lower  case. 

Unnecessary  use  of  extended  and  condensed 
faces. 

We  will  strengthen  the  advertisement  and  make 
it  presentable,  thus  :  make  the  top  location  stronger; 
set  the  detail  (which  includes  everything  except  the 
line  specifying  the  business,  the  title  and  location 
lines)  in  nonpareil  roman,  varying  it  with  italic  or 
small  caps,  in  order  to  follow  the  underscoring 
which  was  probably  indulged  in  by  the  writer  of 
the  copy,  and  also  to  show  how  such  underscoring 
may  be  followed,  when  imperative,  without  destroy¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work. 

No.  2  is  what  may  be  called  a  “  blind  ad.”  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  set  according  to  principles  pre¬ 
viously  laid  down,  while  in  fact  it  conforms  to 
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nothing-  but  the  idea  of  neatness.  Neatness  is  only- 
appreciated  by  advertisers  when  it  is  associated 
with  the  proper  display  of  all  the  essentials.  No.  1 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  advertiser  than  No.  2, 
no  matter  what  the  environment.  The  emphasizing 
of  “General  reduction  and  liberal  credit”  will  make 
no  impression  upon  the  reader  who  makes  no  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  observe  the  advertising-  column,  but 


at  76th  St.  and  3d  Ave. 

OVERSTOCKED  WAREROOMS  compel  us  to  make  { 

•  a  General  Reduction  in  Prices.  ; 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS,  OILCLOTHS, 

BEDDING,  ETC.  : 

Everything  for  Housekeeping.  Curtains.  Portiers,  Baby  Car¬ 
riages,  Clocks,  Crockery,  Tinware,  Stoves,  Refrigerators.  .  i 

Lowest  Phices;  Best  Qualities;  Liberal  Credit  System.  j 

J.  BAUMANN  &  BRO, 

1313-1315  THIRD  AVENUE,  BET.  75th  AND  76TH  STREETS. 

Elevated  Railroad,  76th  Street  Station;  3d  Ave.  Cable  Cars. 

■  Open  Saturdays  until  10  p.m. 

No.  3. 

J.  Baumann  &  Bro.  want  everyone  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Seventy-sixth  street  to  know  that  they  sell 
house  furnishing  goods,  and  if  their  copy  was  under¬ 
scored,  as  indicated  by  the  style  of  specimen  No.  1, 
they  showed  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  was 
necessary.  No.  2  would  be  worthless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  would  have  an  inoffensive  appearance  on 
a  newspaper  page,  but  J.  Baumann  &  Bro.  might  be 
unable  to  find  it  in  its  modest  obscurity,  and  refuse 
to  pay  their  bill  until  the  ad.  had  been  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  in  the  future  would  order  all  ads.  set 
in  an  aggressive,  plug-ugly  manner. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  advantage  of  detailed  specific  tech¬ 
nical  reviews,  and  is  of  necessity  abbreviated,  as  the 
subject  matter  opens  up  too  wide  a  field  for  any 
part  of  it  to  be  properly  treated  in  the  allotted 
space. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  BATTERY  VATS. 

BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

THERE  is  no  uniformity  in  the  size  of  battery 
vats  used  by  different  electrotypers,  but  the 
general  style  of  construction  is  about  the  same. 
The  material  usually  employed  is  pine  wood  about 
two  inches  thick,  dovetailed  at  the  corners  and 
nailed,  or  better,  with  two  or  three  bolls  of  half¬ 
inch  iron  through  each  end.  Formerly  a  coating 
of  asphalt  was  used  to  prevent  leakage,  but 
although  quite  low  in  cost  it  was  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  great  care  in  its  application,  and  there  was  a 
liability  to  crack  that  made  it  unsatisfactory.  The 
present  practice  is  to  line  vats  with  sheet  lead  of 
about  four  pounds  to  the  square  foot,  using  a  sheet 
of  sufficient  size  to  avoid  any  joints,  the  ends  being 
folded  in.  The  lining  should  extend  over  the  top 
and  down  the  outside  about  three  inches.  It  is 


advisable  to  entirely  cover  the  side  most  exposed  to 
drippings  ;  two-pound  lead  is  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  As  a  protection  to  the  lead  there  should  be 
an  inner  lining  of  wood  ;  any  wood  may  be  used 
the  sap  of  which  will  not  injure  the  solution.  Some 
electrotypers  have  had  unfavorable  experience  with 
a  variety  of  whitewood.  Pine  is  as  safe  a  wood  as 
I  know  of  for  the  purpose.  Make  the  bottom  of 
-inch  stuff,  and  a  loose  fit,  as  the  solution  will 
swell  the  wood  ;  j^-inch  stuff  is  sufficient  for  the 
ends  and  sides,  which  should  come  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  solution.  As  the  loose  bottom  would 
naturally  float,  it  must  be  held  in  place.  This  can 
be  done  by  making  the  wood  lining  at  the  ends  rest 
on  the  bottom.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lining 
on  the  sides  should  extend  to  the  bottom.  The 
lining  should  be  a  loose  fit ;  wedges  at  the  corners 
will  hold  it  in  place,  and  can  be  readily  removed 
when  it  may  be  desired  to  take  out  the  boards. 
Some  electrotypers  prefer  long,  narrow  vats  in 
which  the  cases  hang  lengthwise,  but  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  have  wide  vats,  not  very  long, 
and  suspend  the  cases  and  anodes  from  rods  placed 
crosswise  of  the  vat  on  each  side  of  which  a  bar  of 
copper  is  secured  and  connected  with  the  dynamo. 
It  is  well  to  locate  the  dynamo  as  near  to  the  vat  as 
practicable,  saving  expense  in  cost  of  copper  con¬ 
nections  and  avoiding  loss  of  power  incident  to 
carrying  the  electric  current  a  long  distance. 

One  end  of  each  of  the  rods  is  placed  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  strips  of  copper  and  insulated  from 
the  other  strip  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  placed 
between  the  strip  and  the  rod,  or  a  short  piece  of 
rubber  hose  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  rod.  The 
copper  anodes  are  suspended  from  one-half  the 
rods,  which  must  be  connected  to  the  same  con¬ 
ductor,  and  the  wax  molds  are  suspended  from  the 
other  half  the  rods,  these  rods  being  placed  alter¬ 
nately  with  those  carrying  the  anodes.  This 
arrangement  is  a  very  good  one  for  ready  access  to 
the  parts  in  cleaning,  and  permits  arranging  the 
rods  at  varying  distances  from  each  other  as  may 
be  desired  to  hurry  the  deposit  on  some  molds  and 
to  have  it  go  slowly  on  others  ;  it  is  sometimes  of 
importance  that  the  deposit  should  go  on  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  rate  ;  there  is  also  a  very  general  impression 
that  better  copper  is  made  than  when  the  deposit 
is  rapid.  The  adjustment  of  the  distance  apart  of 
the  anodes  and  the  molds  is  useful  for  prevention 
of  “burning”  when  there  happens  to  be  but  a 
small  amount  of  work  in  the  vat.  In  hanging 
molds  crosswise  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  the 
vat  shall  be  somewhat  wider  than  the  longest  case 
used  ;  in  some  foundries  it  is  necessary  to  have  vats 
over  three  feet  wide,  and,  as  it  requires  a  man  of 
considerable  strength  to  put  large  cases  into  and 
to  remove  them  from  so  wide  a  vat,  it  should  be 
so  located  that  ready  access  may  be  had  on  both 
sides  so  someone  can  pass  around  and  assist  in 
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lifting-  the  cases.  This  is  not  a  serious  objection  to 
the  form  of  vat,  as  usually  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  very  larg-e  cases  are  required.  Whichever 
way  cases  are  hung-,  during-  the  operation  of  plac¬ 
ing-  them  in  and  removing-  them  from  the  vat 
dripping's  are  sure  to  fall  on  the  copper  connecting 
strips,  causing  oxidation  and  interfering  with  the 
action  of  the  battery,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
have  always  at  hand  a  piece  of  cloth  and  a  bit  of 
sandpaper  with  which  to  clean  the  connections 
every  time  a  mold  is  put  in  the  vat. 

There  are  several  methods  for  suspending  molds 
while  the  deposition  of  copper  is  going  on  ;  in  some 


Wading. 


instances  plain  hooks  made  of  copper  wire  are  used; 
with  these  it  is  necessary,  as  previously  stated,  to 
paint  the  backs  of  the  cases  with  some  nonconduct¬ 
ing  substance,  generally  old  molding  wax,  to  pre¬ 
vent  copper  being  deposited  where  not  required, 
but  in  all  “up-to-date”  foundries  some  method  is 
employed  for  making  the  connection  with  the  face 
of  the  mold  only.  One  method  is  by  the  use  of  a 
plain  hook,  but  the  case  is  insulated  by  placing  a 
piece  of  sheet  rubber  on  the  rod  under  the  hook. 
For  a  connection  a  strip  of  thin  copper  —  generally 
a  piece  of  an  old  shell — is  attached  to  the  face  of 
the  mold,  by  heating  the  strip  and  placing  it  on  the 
mold.  A  little  wax  run  on  with  a  building  iron 
assists  to  secure  the  strip,  which  is  made  of  suf¬ 
ficient  length  to  be  clamped  to  the  rod  from  which 
the  mold  is  suspended.  This  makes  a  good  connec¬ 
tion,  but  is  somewhat  troublesome  owing  to  a  liabil¬ 
ity  of  the  strip  becoming  detached  from  the  mold. 
The  more  general  practice  is  to  have  a  hanger  so 
made  that  the  hook  on  which  the  case  is  held  is 
insulated  from  the  body  of  the  hanger,  the  connec¬ 
tion  being  effected  through  a  portion  of  the  hanger 
coming  in  contact  with  small  pieces,  or  a  single 
piece,  of  thin  copper  attached  to  the  mold.  In  the 
use  of  hangers  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  solution  sufficiently  low  so  that  it 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  and  cause  a  deposit 
of  copper  on  the  hangers.  A  very  good  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  by  having  a  pipe  leading  out  of 
the  vat,  at  the  proper  height,  to  draw  off  surplus 


solution  and  discharge  it  into  a  small  tank.  By 
this  arrangement  the  level  of  the  solution  cannot  be 
unduly  raised  as  molds  are  put  into  the  vat.  In  the 
morning,  or  whenever,  by  removing  cases,  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  below  the  overflow  pipe,  the  battery  man  fills 
in,  out  of  the  small  tank,  sufficient  to  bring  up  the 
level. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  IX. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 


POWDKRING  AND  KTCHING. 


AFTER  the  plate  has  been  thus  painted,  it  is 
ready  for  powdering.  Have  some  dragon’s 
blood  in  the  powder  box,  and  dump  it  upon  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  and  then  brush  off  the  sur¬ 
plus  with  a  broad  soft  brush,  finishing  with  a  tuft 
of  dry  cotton  until  the  metal  spaces  are  clean.  The 
dragon’s  blood  will  adhere  to  the  ink.  The  plate  is 
now  held  over  the  gas  stove  and  heated  until  the 
powder  incorporates  with  the  ink,  as  shown  by  its 
turning  a  rather  glossy  black.  There  are  two 
grades  of  dragon’s  blood — -one  a  dark  red  color, 
the  other  lighter  in  color.  The  latter  will  burn  in 
more  readily  than  the  other,  and  form  a  sti'ong 
resist.  After  the  plate  is  thus  heated  paint  the 
back  with  asphalt  varnish,  cool,  and,  the  image 
being  now  able  to  resist  the  acid,  the  plate  is  ready 
for  the  first  bite. 

The  acid  used  for  this  bite  should  not  be  very 
strong.  The  proportions  are  not  arbitrary.  The 
beginner,  however,  may  take  about  two  and  one- 
half  parts  of  the  commercial  nitric  acid  to  thirty- 
two  parts  of  water,  for  the  first  etch.  Place  this 
in  the  etching  tub  and  immerse  the  plate  in  it. 
Then  rock  the  tub,  and  as  the  action  of  the  acid 
proceeds,  keep  the  plate  clean  by  brushing  with  the 
bristle  brush  used  for  the  purpose.  This  bite  need 
not  be  deep.  Three  to  five  minutes  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient,  when  the  metal  will  be  found  so  etched  away 


c 

<— - 


as  to  leave  a  line  in  slight  relief.  Then  remove  the 
plate  from  the  acid,  rinse,  dry  off  the  surplus 
water  with  a  towel  or  the  damp  chamois,  and  warm 
over  the  stove.  Before  continuing  the  etching  the 
sides  of  the  lines  must  be  protected  to  prevent  the 
acid  attacking  them  and  causing  breaks.  This  is 
usually  done  by  “powdering  four  ways,”  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Take  the  plate  to  the  powder  box,  and  dump 
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some  of  the  drag-on’s  blood  on  it,  then  beginning-  at 
one  edg-e  of  the  plate  pass  the  brush  over  it  from 
that  side  to  the  side  opposite,  so  that  the  powder 
will  be  brushed  against  the  sides  of  the  lines. 

For  instance,  in  above  diagram,  if  the  brush  is 
started  at  the  side  D,  brush  in  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  A  toward  side  B.  Hold  the  brush 
upright,  and  brush  in  even  sweeps,  without  lifting, 
from  one  extreme  edge  to  the  other.  When  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  are  clean,  and  the  lines  all 
“covered,”  heat  the  plate  again  to  cause  the  pow¬ 
der  to  adhere  to  the  lines,  and,  when  cool,  powder 
in  a  similar  manner  in  the  direction  of  arrow  B, 
moving  the  brush  from  A  to  C,  and  heat  again. 
Repeat  the  powdering  in  the  remaining  two  direc¬ 
tions,  heating  after  each,  and  if  properly  done  the 
powder  will  adhere  so  as  to  protect  the  lines  on  all 
sides. 

When  cool,  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  second 
bite.  The  etching  is  proceeded  with  the  same  as  at 
first,  the  time  being  increased  somewhat,  and  when 
it  has  been  carried  far  enough  the  plate  is  again 
rinsed,  dried  and  powdered  as  before,  and  placed  in 
the  bath  to  etch  again,  the  strength  of  bath  and 
time  being  increased.  When  the  action  has  again 
proceeded  sufficiently,  it  is  removed  from  the  acid 
and  prepared  for  the  fourth  bite.  This  may  be 
done  by  simply  powdering-  again  as  for  the  other 
bites,  but  it  is  customary  with  many  etchers  to  roll 
the  plate  up  again  to  form  a  thick  coating  of  ink 
over  the  tops  of  the  lines  before  powdering  for  the 
fourth  bite,  so  that  the  ink  will  run  down  the  sides 
of  the  lines  during  the  heating  and  form  a  more 
impermeable  coating.  This  rolling  up  is  best  done 
with  the  leather-covered  roller.  After  this  rolling 
up  the  plate  is  powdered  again  and  given  the  fourth 
bite.  The  four  bites  will,  as  a  rule,  be  all  that  are 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  work,  and  the  plate  can 
be  cleaned,  routed  and  mounted. 

A  “clean  bite”  may,  however,  be  given  to 
remove  the  “shoulder”  from  the  lines.  During 
the  operation  of  powdering  and  etching,  the  lines 
are  not  always  etched  straight  down,  but  are 
formed  in  steps  which,  if  prominent,  will  print  up 
and  make  a  broad  line  in  the  resulting  proof.  To 
remove  this  “shoulder  ”  to  a  certain  extent  the  ink 
and  powder  are  first  removed  from  the  plate  after 
heating  and  flowing  with  lye  or  alcohol,  using  a  stiff 
scrubbing  brush.  A  coating  of  ink  is  then  rolled 
over  the  top  of  the  lines  and  powdered  and  heated 
so  that  while  the  top  will  be  protected  the  sides 
will  remain  bare.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  acid  and  etched  for  a  few  moments, 
the  effect  being  to  etch  away  some  of  the  shoulder 
and  give  a  sharper  line.  This  must  be  done  with 
great  care.  After  cleaning,  the  plate  is  ready  for 
the  finisher. 

The  strength  of  acid  and  time  of  etching  for 
each  bite  cannot  be  stated  arbitrarily.  They 
4-4 


depend  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  etching, 
some  lines  not  being  able  to  stand  the  action  as 
long  as  others,  and  it  requires  some  experience  to 
judge  when  the  biting  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  object  being  to  allow  the  acid  to  act  as  far 
as  possible  without  undercutting  or  breaking  the 
lines.  The  experienced  etcher  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
measure  his  acid,  and  judges  by  appearance  of 
the  lines  when  the  operation  must  cease.  The 
beginner,  however,  may  commence  by  using  the 
following  proportions  for  the  solution  and  times 
for  biting : 

First  bite  —  2 ^2  parts  acid  to  32  parts  water. 

Etch  two  to  three  minutes. 

Second  bite — 2/t>  parts  acid  to  32  parts  water. 

Etch  five  to  six  minutes. 

Third  bite  —  3}4  parts  acid  to  32  parts  water. 

Etch  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

Fourth  bite  —  5  to  8  parts  acid  to  32  parts  water. 

Etch  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

The  beginner  should  start  with  subjects  having 
strong  lines,  and  should  carefully  watch  the  action 
until  he  has  acquired  such  experience  that  he  can 
etch  without  timing  the  bites.  For  regular  work 
four  bites  is  usually  sufficient,  but  some  plates  may 
be  given  five  and  others  will  require  only  three, 
the  latter  being  the  case  when  the  lines  are  close 
together.  In  many  establishments  the  clean  bite  is 
omitted,  care  being  taken  to  powder  the  plate  clean 
so  that  no  excess  of  powder  will  cling  to  the  lines 
and  form  a  large  shoulder.  For  a  clean,  deep  job 
the  plate  may  have  the  spaces  routed  before  the 
last  bite. 

In  powdering  the  plate,  the  brushing  need  not 
be  confined  to  only  the  four  directions.  Some  etch¬ 
ers  apply  it  in  various  ways  until  the  lines  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  protected.  No  powder  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  open  spaces,  and  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  shoulder  no  more  than  enough  to  protect 
the  lines  should  be  left  adhering  to  them.  How¬ 
ever,  where  an  extra  strong  bite  is  to  be  given  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  powder  twice  around  the  plate. 
After  the  second  or  third  bite  the  small  spaces  will 
fill  with  the  powder,  but  the  lines  being  close 
together,  great  depth  is  not  required  as  in  the 
wider  spaces.  Should  any  of  the  powder  adhere 
to  the  open  spaces,  causing  roughness,  a  knife  or 
scraper  can  be  used  to  clean  them.  After  the  fin¬ 
ishing  etch  has  been  given,  the  coating  should  be 
removed  from  the  plate  by  scrubbing  with  lye,  and 
the  plate  delivered  to  the  router.  Alcohol  will  also 
remove  the  coating,  but  is  more  expensive  than  lye. 

(To  be  continued.) 

[Note. —  The  illustration  in  Mr.  Jenkins’  article,  page 
291,  June  issue,  showing  the  etching  after  routing,  pre¬ 
sented  a  broken  appearance,  due  to  an  injury  to  the  cut. 
The  two  circles  should  have  been  perfect,  the  same  as 
they  appeared  in  the  cut  showing  the  block  ready  for 
etching. — ■  Editor.] 
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PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

kURING  the  past  month  the  number  of  patents  granted 
relating  to  printing  was  somewhat  above  the  average 
and  the  lines  of  invention  were  extremely  diversified. 
The  sheet-delivery  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  invented 
by  Henry  Hall,  of  Dongan  Hills,  New  York.  It  is  adapted 

for  use  in  connection 
with  either  ruling  or 
printing  machines, 
and  piles  up  the  sheets 
as  received.  The 
sheets  are  received  up¬ 
on  an  incline,  and  slide 
down  the  same  until 
they  reach  a  stop.  At 
the  same  time  the 
edges  of  the  sheet  are 
subjected  to  a  rapid 
series  of  blows  from 
corrugated  vibrators, 
marked  N  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  This  brings  the 
sheet  into  its  proper 
position  upon  the  pile.  The  vibrators  are  mounted  in  pairs 
upon  movable  side  bars,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  width  of  the  paper. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  quoin  invented  by  Abraham  T.  H.  Brower, 
of  Chicago,  and  assigned  to  the  Union  Quoin  Company,  of 
the  same  place.  It  represents  an  improvement  over  the 
quoin  pjitented  by  Mr.  Brower  in  1889.  At  the  smaller  ends 
of  the  wedges  are  provided  ribs  which  have  teeth  on  their 
sides.  With  this  arrangement  the  key  will  move  the  wedges 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  a 
mallet  to  start  them,  in  order 
that  the  key  may  be  inserted, 
as  is  necessary  with  those 
quoins  in  which  the  teeth  near 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  wedges 
are  omitted. 

During  the  month  three  improvements  to  the  linotype 
machine  were  patented,  and  all  the  patents  were  assigned 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Company.  The  view  selected  (Fig.  3) 
shows  an  invention  of  Christian  A.  Albrecht,  of  New  York 
city.  It  consists  in  a  novel  “font  distinguisher,”  which  may 
be  adjusted  in  such  a  position  as  to  register  with  the  font 
notches  of  whichever  style  of  matrix  it  may  be  desirable  to 
select.  A  locking  device  holds  the  same  in  the  required 
position  against  the  stress  of  a  spring  at  the  opposite  end. 

A  second  patent,  granted  to  W.  H.  Randell,  of 
Brooklyn!,  New  York,  covered  a  removable 
ejector  slide.  The  remaining  patent  relating  to 
this  industry  was  one  granted  to  Charles  Holli- 
well,  of  Manchester,  England,  covering  a  novel 
knife  for  trimming  linotypes. 

The  offset  mechanism  for  printing  machines 
shown  in  Fig.  4  was  patented  by  Charles  P. 
Cottrell,  of  Stonington,  Connecticut.  The  roll 
of  tympan  is  carried  within  the  hollow  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder,  as  is  also  the  roll  which  takes  up 
the  soiled  tympan  after  use.  Surrounding  the 
cylinder  are  the  usual  bands  which  clamp  the 
tympan  to  the  cylinder.  At  one  end  these  bands 
are  attached  to  the  cylinder  and  at  the  opposite 
to  an  automatic  holder  which  loosens  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  bands  at  the  instant  that  it  is  desired 
to  shift  the  tympan  so  as  to  bring  a  clean  surface  into 
position. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  patents  granted 
to  Louis  W.  Southgate,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


week  another  is  to  be  considered.  It  covers  an  apparatus 
for  handling  offset  webs,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Campbell 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York. 
Fig.  5  shows  a  diagrammatic  view  of  the  invention  as 
applied  to  two-deck  rotary  printing  press.  The  offset  web, 
taken  from  the  middle  roll,  is  led  between  the  impression 
surfaces  of  the  presses  in  such  a  way7  that  it  is  used  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  at  each  operation,  the  two  sides  of  the  offset 
web  being  utilized  alternately. 

Henry  A.  Wise  Wood,  of  New  York,  was  granted  three 
patents,  all  of  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  Campbell 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company7.  Fig.  6  illus¬ 


trates  one  of  the  inventions,  a  multicolor  printing  machine. 
Coacting  with  the  impression  cylinder  is  a  transfer  cylinder 
which  has  a  longitudinal  as  well  as  a  rotary7  movement. 
This  transfer  cylinder  receives  the  sheet  from  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder,  moves  endwise  along  its  shaft  and  then  trans¬ 
fers  it  back,  with  the  same  side  of  the  sheet  outwardly, 
to  receive  another  impression. 

A  second  of  the  patents  covered  a  method  of  setting 
stereotype  matrices.  Fig.  7  shows  clearly  how  it  is  worked. 
After  the  “  flong,”  or  papier-machd,  is  pressed  upon  the 
type,  a  metallic  plate  is  placed  over  the  same  and  a  strong 
electric  current  is  passed  through  it.  Generally  a  suitable 
absorbing  material  is  placed  back  of  the  matrix,  but  this  is 
not  considered  necessary.  Mixed  with  the  matrix  is  a 
compound  which  will  set  or  harden  when  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  passed  through  the  same.  The  remaining  patent 
covered  a  registering  mechanism  for  use  in  connection  with 
printing  presses. 


Fig.  8  shows  a  printers’  galley  invented  by7  Edward  L. 
Holmes,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  One  side  is  fixed  and 
the  other  moves  laterally7  through  the  medium  of  a  presser 
bar  which  has  lateral  slots  at  right  angles  to  its  face. 
On  said  presser  bar  is  a  cam  slide  which  has  a  longitudinal 
movement  and  is  provided  with  inclined  cam  slots  engaging 
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with  cam  studs  rigidly  secured  to  the  galley  body  and  work¬ 
ing  through  the  slots  in  both  presser  bar  and  slide. 

Julius  Weimar,  of  Offenbach-on-the-Main,  Germany,  has 
added  an  American  patent  to  the  long  list  granted  by  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  for  his  printing  press.  The  invention 
resides  particularly  in  the  novel  means  employed  to  operate 
the  movable  bed  of  a  printing  press  so  that  it  will  move  in 


unison  with  the  impression  cylinder  during  the  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  its  travel,  and  have  an  easy  and  rapid  reversal 
without  shock.  The  patent  has  been  assigned  to  Faber  & 
Schleicher,  of  Offenbach. 

Charles  F.  Hilder,  of  London,  England,  took  out  a  pat¬ 
ent  on  a  device  for  conveniently  handling  type  set  up  by 
machinery  in  lines  of  indefinite  length.  The  types  are  cut 


off  in  sections  slightly  less  than  required  for  the  column, 
and  brought  into  such  position  that  they  may  be  conven¬ 
iently  justified  by  hand. 

Charles  S.  Belknap,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  received  a 
patent  for  an  apparatus  for  printing  addresses  on  envelopes 
and  wrappers  by  means  of  stencil  plates. 


Sturges  Whitlock,  of  Shelton,  Connecticut,  received!  a 
patent  covering  a  new  bed  movement  for  printing  presses, 
and  assigned  the- same  to  the  Whitlock  Machine  Company, 


of  Derby,  Connecticut.  The  machine  is  of  the  reciprocating 
bed  variety.  A  differential  gearing,  consisting  of  two  ellip¬ 
tical  cog  wheels,  gives  the  proper  movement  to  the  bed  to 
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Fig.  9. 

ous  light  blows  upon  its  front  edge  by  means  of  a  finger 
which  forces  the  paper  against  the  moving  impression 
cylinder. 

During  the  month  two  design  patents  were  granted  for 
fonts  of  type,  both  patents  being  assigned  to  Barnhart 
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Fig.  10. 

Brothers  &  Spindler,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  former  pat¬ 
ent  (see  Fig.  9)  covers  the  font  designed  by  Berne  Nadall, 
and  the  latter  (see  Fig.  10)  that  by  Charles  E.  Heyer,  both 
of  Chicago. 


LINES  TO  A  HELL=BOX. 

BY  A.  K.  TAYLOR. 

Consigned  at  last  to  that  dread  place 
From  whose  dark  mouth  no  character  returns, 

There  to  await  the  lire 

That  to  one  molten  flood  reduces  all  alike, 

Thence  to  return  anew  in  pristine  splendor  a  burnished  type, 
When  thy  round  cycle’s  run. 

Until,  alas  the  we  at  and  batter  of  this  wo;  Id 
Reduces  thrf  again  to  seve-  cents  a  round. 


UNITED  STATES  NOTES  IN  LARGE  FIGURES. 

There  is  only  one  $10,000  United  States  note  in  existence, 
and  that  has  never  been  issued,  but  is  kept  in  the  treasury 
as  a  specimen.  There  are  three  $5,000  greenbacks.  Two  of 
them  are  in  the  treasury;  the  third  was  paid  out  several 
years  ago,  and  is  probably  in  the  vault  of  some  bank, 
because  it  has  never  been  heard  from  since.  One-thousand- 
dollar  notes  are  numerous.  There  are  74,146  in  circulation, 
and  over  15,000  $500  notes,  237,000  $100  notes,  260,000  $50 
notes,  409,245  $20  notes,  834,924  $10  notes  and  1,152,786  $5 
notes  in  circulation.- —  William  E.  Curtis ,  in  Chicago 
Record. 


prod  uce  rapid  and 
accurate  work. 

A  patent  was 
granted  the  Duinmer 
Paper  Feeder  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  as  assignee 
of  the  inventor,  Sid¬ 
ney  W.  Burgess,  of 
Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  feeding  and 
registering  sheets  of 
paper.  When  the 
sheet  is  fed  nearly  to 
its  proper  position  to 
be  taken  by  the  grip¬ 
pers  it  is  gently 
urged  along  to  its 
register  by  numer- 


STATUE  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Located  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  Presented  by  Hon.  Joseph  Medill  to  the  printers  of  Chicago,  and  dedicated  June  6,  1896. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


HOW  SHALL  SAMPLES  BE  KEPT? 

To  the  Editor :  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  9,  1896. 

Can  any  of  your  subscribers  suggest  a  good  plan  for 
keeping  loose  samples  ?  At  present  we  have  about  twenty 
large  drawers,  five  inches  deep,  some  divided  off  for  small 
work  and  the  others  for  large  work.  As  far  as  possible  we 
keep  the  different  kinds  of  work  separate,  but  they  accumu¬ 
late  so  rapidly  that  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  lay  your  hand 
on  just  what  you  want.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  have 
shallow  drawers  and  more  of  them.  If  there  is  a  better 
plan  in  successful  operation  I  should  be  pleased  to  adopt  it. 

_  P.  M.  L. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BRASS  RULES. 

To  the  Editor :  Pottstown,  Pa.,  June  3,  1896. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  our  progressive  typefounders 
have  not  taken  up  the  brass  rule  business,  as  they  have  it 
over  the  water.  I  have  often  and  long  been  an  admirer  of 
the  rulework  as  exemplified  by  the  Englishman.  He  has 
certainly  been  more  happily  provided  in  the  rule  way  than 
his  American  brother.  Have  you  any  theory  for  the  inabil¬ 
ity  or  unwillingness  of  the  American  typefounder  to  give  us 
brass  rules  and  especially  the  brass  rule  ending  as  they 
have  them  in  England  ?  John  G.  Kuglkr. 

[Our  correspondent  evidently  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
examine  the  specimen  books  of  the  various  typefounders  or 
he  would  not  make  the  statement  that  brass  rule  is  not  made 
in  this  country.  There  are  no  handsomer  designs  in  the 
world  than  those  made  by  such  firms  as  H.  C.  Hansen,  Bos¬ 
ton,  P.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company  and  Kissinger  & 
Lau,  New  York,  by  Julius  Heinemann  &  Co.  and  J.  P. 
Tr enter,  Chicago,  as  well  as  by  all  of  the  regular  typefoun¬ 
ders.- — Editor.] 


ALLIED  PRINTING  CRAFTS  UNION  OF  OHIO. 

To  the  Editor :  Springfield,  Ohio,  June  6,  1896. 

The  Allied  Printing  Crafts  Union  of  Ohio  convened  in 
third  annual  session  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  May  19. 
The  sessions  were  held  in  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  Hall. 
President  Joseph  C.  Coleman,  of  Columbus,  wielded  the 
gavel ;  Vice-President  James  B.  Anderson,  of  Toledo,  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  W.  W.  Griffey,  of  Youngstown,  were  in 
their  respective  positions. 

Delegates  were  present  from  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Dayton, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Youngstown,  Hamilton, 
Akron,  Lima  and  Springfield  Typographical  Unions,  Cleve¬ 
land  German  Typographia,  Cleveland  and  Toledo  Stereo¬ 
typers’  Unions,  and  Columbus  and  Springfield  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Unions. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  the  work  in 
a  very  satisfactory  condition  and  that  good  results  had  been 
accomplished.  The  state  was  shown  to  be  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  the  work,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  in  a  flour¬ 
ishing  condition.  The  main  object  the  body  will  strive  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  the  establishing  of  a  state  printing 
office,  and  from  work  that  has  already  been  done  in  that 
direction  the  prospects  for  success  are  most  encouraging. 


The  use  of  the  union  label  will  also  be  pushed  with  more 
vigor  than  ever. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  Springfield  Typographical 
Union,  No.  117,  and  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  banqueted 
the  delegates  and  local  publishers  at  the  Arcade  Hotel.  It 
was  served  in  nine  courses  and  consisted  of  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season.  The  banquet  was  a  success  beyond  all  expec¬ 
tations,  and  was  pronounced  by  those  in  a  position  to  judge 
to  be  the  finest  and  most  completely  appointed  banquet  held 
in  Springfield  for  many  years.  E.  E.  Calhoun,  organizer 
of  the  Third  District,  I.  T.  U.,  was  toastmaster.  Toasts 
were  responded  to  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Mast,  mayor  ;  J.  H.  Rab- 
bitts,  editor  of  the  Republic-Times ;  Robert  Bandlow,  of 
Cleveland  ;  J.  S.  Crowell,  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  C.  M.  Nichols,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  L.  Weixelbaum,  editor  of  the  Springfielder 
Journal ;  W.  R.  Voiles,  of  Cincinnati  ;  R.  S.  Thompson,  of 
the  New  Era  ;  D.  T.  West,  editor  of  the  Sunday  News  ;  W. 

A.  Martin,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  toasts  were  a  most 
enjoyable  feature.  Great  credit  is  due  Messrs.  Calhoun, 
Morehouse,  Connell  and  Geiser  for  their  untiring  labors  in 
making  the  affair  the  success  that  it  was. 

On  Wednesday  the  delegates  presented  Organizer  Calhoun 
with  a  superb  gold-headed  cane,  appropriately  inscribed,  as 
a  small  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  and  for  the 
untiring  labor  he  underwent  in  providing  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  :  President,  James 

B.  Anderson,  of  Toledo  ;  first  vice-president,  Thomas  David¬ 

son  (pressman),  Springfield  ;  second  vice-president,  Robert 
Bandlow,  Cleveland  ;  third  vice-president,  L.  C.  Peacock. 
W.  W.  Griffey  was  reelected  secretary-treasurer  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  past.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Toledo  the  third  Tuesday  in  May, 
1897.  Ed  S.  Ralph. 


THE  PRICES  FOR  JOBWORK. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  May  27,  1896. 

Knowing  that  The  Inland  Printer  has  always  been  an 
advocate  of  fair  wages  for  employes  and  of  remunerative 
prices  for  work,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention 
to  a  circular  received  a  few  days  since  from  one  of  Chica¬ 
go’s  printers.  This  circular  was  printed  on  the  face  of  a 
No.  (y'/z  white  envelope  of  good  quality,  and  offered  to  fur¬ 
nish  5,000  of  such  envelopes,  printed  with  the  corner  card, 
for  the  sum  of  $5.60.  Now,  I  am  in  the  business  myself, 
and  want  to  be  for  some  years  to  come,  but  it  looks  as 
if  my  attempt  in  this  direction  would  be  speedily  defeated 
when  confronted  by  such  competition  as  this.  I  asked  the 
head  of  one  of  the  large  paper  houses  here  if  this  firm  that 
did  work  at  such  ruinous  prices  bought  goods  of  them.  He 
replied  that  it  did,  but  paid  cash  for  every  bill  of  goods. 
You  cannot  expect  a  paper  house  to  trust  such  people  as 
this,  but  how  the  low-priced  printer  can  get  the  money  to 
buy  stock  seems  to  puzzle  me.  Let  us  see  how  this  work 
figures  out : 

5,000  6'/2  envelopes,  white,  at  90  cents . $4.50 


Composition  and  lock-up .  50 

Presswork  at  12  cents  per  M .  60 


$5.60 

The  envelopes  in  question  cannot  be  bought  less  than  85 
cents  net  per  thousand.  I  put  this  in  at  90  cents  to  make  25 
cents  profit  on  the  stock  (which  by  the  way  is  not  enough). 
All  will  agree  that  the  charge  of  50  cents  for  composition  is 
not  out  of  the  way.  This  leaves  us  with  60  cents  to  cover 
cost  of  running  5,000  impressions,  of  t3-ing  up  packages, 
of  delivering  goods,  of  wear  on  machinery  and  type,  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  form,  of  waiting  for  your  pay,  and  the  many 
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other  expenses  necessarily  entering'  into  the  execution  of  a 
job  of  any  character.  If  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer  can  tell  me  how  such  firms  can  make  a  living  I 
would  like  to  have  them  do  so.  I  suppose  no  amount  of  talk 
will  change  such  people,  but  I  was  determined  to  “have  my 
say”  and  ask  the  question  whether  I  got  any  reply  or  not. 
The  article  on  “The  Plumber’s  Bill  Versus  the  Printer’s 
Bill,”  in  the  April  issue  of  your  magazine,  touching  on  the 
matter  of  charges,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  I  wish  every 
printer  in  the  world  could  read  it  and  take  it  to  heart.  It 
would  make  better,  happier,  wealthier  printers  of  them  I 
am  sure.  Fair  Profit. 


given,  but  a  good  likeness  is  invariably  the  result.  Some 
artists  make  the  mistake  of  making  too  many  lines.  This 
should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  as  too  many  lines  give 
a  dark  gray  effect  that  is  inartistic.  Portraits  that  have 
sharp  features  are  best  made  if  only  the  strong  shadows 
are  produced,  and  one  side  of  the  clothes  shaded.  The  stiff 
hard  style  should  be  avoided  and  a  free,  easy  style  culti¬ 
vated.  A.  J.  P. 


RAPID  CHALK=PLATE  ENGRAVING  FOR  NEWS= 
PAPER  WORK. 

To  the  Editor :  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  10,  18%. 

Among  the  artists  whose  work  has  been  shown  in  The 
Inland  Printer  I  have  seen  little  if  any  mention  of  those 
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H.  H.  HOLMES. 

Chalk  Plate,  made  in  forty  minutes,  by  J.  Newton  Baker,  Newspaper 
Artist,  Evening  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

who  give  special  attention  to  chalk-plate  engraving.  My 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Baker,  newspaper  artist,  now  connected  with  the  Evening 
Press,  of  this  city,  in  that  medium.  In  an  interview  with 
that  gentleman  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  quick  illus¬ 
trating  the  chalk  plate  was  the  most  satisfactory,  the 
Crown  being  his  preference.  The  accompanying  sketch  of 
H.  H.  Holmes  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Baker’s  chalk-plate  work 
produced  for  the  Evening  Press  in  forty  minutes.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Baker,  with  this  system  only  a  mere  outline  is 


“THE  CRITIC”  REPLIES  TO  MR.  WILSON. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  10,  18%. 

In  your  current  number  I  notice  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilson 
in  reply  to  my  communication  of  April.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  wandered  far  away  from  the  original  subject,  which 
was  for  an  outfit  at  list  prices  to  cost  about  $750,  instead  of 
cash  prices  and  secondhand  articles  ;  it  was  not  at  all  a 
question  of  how  much  material  could  be  purchased,  but  for 
“  an  up-to-date  office  to  cost  about  $750,  list  prices." 

He  now  says  his  “  revised  [mark  the  word]  list  is 
for  a  person  with  an  established  trade,  good  credit 
and  $750  cash  to  invest  in  printing  material  only.” 
How  many  printers  have  an  established  trade  when 
they  commence  business  on  their  own  account  ?  If 
Brother  Wilson  will  invest  $750  cash,  will  use  second¬ 
hand  material,  he  can  come  to  Chicago,  purchase  an 
outfit,  as  far  as  quantity  of  material  —  leaving  quality 
out  of  the  question  —  is  concerned,  until  his  revised 
list  would  hardly  be  worthy  of  recognition. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  material,  as  far  as 
quality  goes,  contained  in  his  selection  ;  but  I  hold 
that  my  outfit  is  more  up-to-date,  much  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  original  question  and  can  be  used  to 
better  advantage  on  account  of  its  many  labor-saving 
qualities.  Employers  will  save  both  time  and  money 
with  it  in  the  matter  of  composition  alone.  Listen  to 
what  is  said  of  standard  line  type :  In  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  in  the  employ  of  the  “trust,”  he 
said,  “There  is  no  use  denying  that  it  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  printer  to  buy.”  Also  hear  the  words  of 
one  connected  with  an  “anti-trust”  house:  “It  is 
a  good  thing,  but  they  lack  variety.”  The  latter  part 
of  his  remark  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Now,  if  its 
superiority  is  acknowledged  by  experts,  is  it  not 
worthy  of  more  consideration  by  the  craft  at  large  ? 
Mr.  Wilson  is  mistaken  if  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
type  he  has  picked  out  for  his  revised  list  will  line 
accurately  without  other  justification  than  regular 
leads,  as  a  test  would  show,  should  he  desire  one. 
Just  take,,  a  few  words  and  set  in  the  different  faces 
of,  say,  12- point  Elzevir,  Heyer,  Inclined  Lining 
Gothic,  Canton  and  Elzevir  Title  ;  then  take  any  you 
like  out  of  my  outfit  and  see  which  is  the  most  labor- 
saving,  or  even  take  one  letter  of  each  of  the  different 
series  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  12-point  body, 
and  place  alongside  of  each  other,  and  see  the  nice  (?) 
lining  system  he  has.  As  Mr.  Wilson  says,  “In  these 
times  of  keen  competition  and  scarcity  of  money,  it 
behooves  the  purchaser  of  printing  material  to  get  all 
he  can  for  his  money” —  don’t  blame  you  a  bit,  but 
would  you  not  rather  get  the  best  even  at  a  little 
higher  figure  at  your  first  outlay  than  be  paying  out 
wages  to  justify  lines  in  the  future?  Every  minute  counts, 
so  grasp  it  when  you  can.  If  Mr.  Wilson  will  take  the 
trouble  to  check  my  outfit  with  his  numerous  specimen 
books,  he  will  see  I  have  an  ink-and-roller  cabinet  in  the 
base  of  my  press.  There  will  be  no  need  of  having  any¬ 
thing  lying  around  in  disorder,  if  Mr.  Wilson  will  only 
use  a  little  of  the  forethought  and  exercise  some  of  the 
ingenuity  we  are  all  more  or  less  (some  much  less  than 
others)  blessed  with.  You  will  not  learn  from  tj^pefoundry 
specimen  books  how  to  lock  up  book  and  railroad  folder 
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forms.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher  for  that,  so  take  a 
trip  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Cuyahoga  and  see  how 
others  do  it.  It  is  said  “a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,” 
but  “my  friend,  look  at  the  polish.”  So  with  printers,  they 
may  not  gather  in  much  of  the  all-needful  — they  get  expe¬ 
rience. 

I  do  not  claim  perfection  for  my  outfit  by  any  means,  and 
were  it  not  that  I  feel  I  have  already  trespassed  on  the 
editor’s  kindness,  would  give  a  still  better  office  for  $750, 
list  prices.  I  would  like  to  see  a  few  expressions  of  opinion 
from  other  printers  on  this  subject. 

A  few  more  words,  Brother  Wilson.  Give  your  glasses 
another  shine,  and  read,  not  glance,  over  your  insurance 
policy,  and  I  think  you  will  find  you  are  allowed  five  gal¬ 
lons  each  of  benzine  and  kerosene  on  your  premises. 

To  use  up  my  14-point  spaces  and  quads :  I  overlooked 
fonts  each  Lining  Gothic,  Condensed  Gothic,  Woodward  and 
Cosmopolitan,  all  on  14-point. 

The  difference  between  cut  and  strip  leads  is  now  less 
than  2  cents  per  pound,  not  9  cents,  Mr.  Wilson. 

And  finally  I  hold  my  estimate  is  more  up-to-date  and  in 
keeping  with  the  original  question  than  any  you  have  yet 
attempted,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary. 

The  Critic. 


Ring-Around-a-Rosy. 


LIMITED  MATERIAL— POOR  ECONOMY. 

To  the  Editor :  Springfield,  Illinois,  June  2,  1896. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  criticism  upon  the  business  sense 
of  employing  printers  how  few  proprietors  properly  judge 
the  capacity  of  their  office.  How  many  are  trying  to  do  a 
$4,000  per  month  business  with  an  office  capable  of  turning 
out  only  $1,000. 

It  is  the  universal  cry  now  by  the  proprietors  that  “  work 
must  be  hustled  out,”  “turn  it  over  quick  or  there  is  no 
money  in  it,”  and  still  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  it  takes  more  material  to  keep  two  men  employed 
than  it  does  one.  They  equip  their  office,  and  imagine  all 
they  have  to  do  when  they  want  to  increase  the  capacity 
is  to  “  put  on  ”  more  men.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
composing  room. 

When  a  man  goes  to  a  case  and  fails  to  find  enough  type 
there  to  set  a  line,  he  either  distributes  the  line  to  try 
another  or  hunts  around  among  some  standing  jobs  for  the 
required  letters.  He  loses  just  that  much  time  and  money 
for  the  office,  and  while  he  cannot  help  it  he  gets  the  blame. 

In  an  office  working  ten  compositors,  if  each  man  loses 
an  hour  a  day  hunting  sorts,  the  office  will  have  thrown 
away  in  one  year  $780,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  each 
compositor  in  four-fifths  of  the  composing  rooms  of  this 
country  loses  more  than  an  hour  each  day  in  this  manner. 
Just  think  how  much  type  this  amount  will  buy. 

This  thing,  “  if  you  can’t  get  a  cap  line,  set  it  in  lower 
case,”  “don’t  go  ”  in  this  age.  When  a  printer  undertakes 
to  set  a  job  he  has  an  idea  how  that  job  will  look  when 
printed,  and  what  lines  he  is  going  to  bring  out  and  what 
type  he  is  going  to  use  to  bring  them  out.  If  he  does  not 


he  is  not  much  of  a  printer  and  had  better  get  out  of  the 
business. 

We  hear  men  saying  that  the  composing  room  is  the 
money-losing  department,  and  we  contend  that  it  is  not,  if 
properly  managed  —  plenty  of  well-selected  type  and  mate¬ 
rial.  V.  G.  Hinman. 


SOME  OF  NEW  YORK’S  RISING  PRINTERS. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  11,  1896. 

Just  off  from  what  remains  of  the  residence  district  that 
clustered  about  lower  Fifth  avenue,  in  “  Old  New  York,” 
and  in  one  of  the  old  palatial  residences  itself,  is  conducted 
the  enterprising  business  of  one  of  the  “  newest”  print  shops 
in  this  city.  Indeed,  there  is  a  singular  appropriateness  in 
the  location  of  this  printery,  for  from  a  crane  at  the  corner 
of  the  building  swings  a  weather-beaten  sign  on  which  is 
branded  this  legend  :  “Ye  Corell  Press  &  Ye  Press  of  ye 
Classical  School  Associated.  Printers  in  ye  Olde  Stile.” 

From  the  phrase  “Printers  in  Ye  Olde  Stile” 
hangs  a  tale  like  this  :  Ten  years  ago  two  boys  were 
sitting  together  daily  on  the 
forms  in  “  old  Grove  Street 
school.”  These  boys  were  John 
J.  Corell  and  Robert  T.  Sloss, 
and  each  owned  a  little  amateur 
press.  Corell  was  a  native  New 
Yorker,  while  Sloss  was  born 
in  Indianapolis,  but  reared  in 
New  York  city.  Having  “  finished  school,”  they  were  sep¬ 
arated  and  lost  track  of  each  other.  Mr.  Corell  afterward 
attended  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  while  Mr. 
Sloss  went  to  Princeton,  and,  after  graduating,  assumed  the 
principalship  of  a  school  in  lower  Delaware.  Meanwhile, 
Corell  entered  commercial  life  as  an  office  boy  with  the  New 
York  Biscuit  Company,  and  in  the  short  period  of  five  years 
became  its  confidential  clerk.  In  the  course  of  time  he  and 
M.  R.  Morse,  cashier  of  the  Biscuit  Company,  organized  The 
Corell  Press,  “  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  to  business 
men  a  style  of  typography  akin  to  art.” 

During  the  interim,  Mr.  Sloss  had  become  interested  in 
the  study  of  historical  typography,  and  had  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  small  Colt’s  Armory  press  and  a  well-chosen 
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stock  of  historic  type  faces,  such  as  Caxton  Black,  Caslon 
Old  Style,  Cadmus,  Cursive  Script,  etc.  Picking  up  the 
practical  end  of  the  craft  from  MacKellar’s  “American 
Printer,”  Kelly’s  “Presswork,”  The  Inland  Printer, 
and  from  personal  experiment,  he  began  to  turn  out  a  class 
of  work  in  accordance  with  his  theory:  that  “typography 
has  a  history,  and  it  remains  for  educated  men  to  more 
closely  ally  printing  with  literature,  in  conformity  with 
that  history.” 

Mr.  Sloss  sent  some  of  his  specimens  to  The  Inland 
Printer  (for  he  is  a  disciple  of  its  teachings),  in  which 
they  were  reviewed  and  one  of  them  reproduced.  This 


Robert  T.  Sloss. 


notice  fell  under  the  sharp  eye  of  Mr.  Corell,  who  was  also 
a  reader  of  this  journal,  and  he  at  once  wrote  to  his  old 
schoolmate.  A  correspondence  ensued  which  resulted  in 
the  union  of  the  two  concerns  in  New  York.  Their  business 
has  been  prosperous  from  the  first,  and  alterations  have  just 
been  made  in  the  building  which  makes  it  possible  to  handle 
the  fast  increasing  volume  of  their  patronage. 

The  Corell  Press  turns  out  the  better  class  of  commercial 
printing  and  advertising  work;  while  Mr.  Sloss  conducts  a 
department  indicated  by  the  accompanying  image  and  super¬ 
scription,  the  lettering  of  which  is  modeled  on  an  ancient 


10  IfiMCIVAL  fOLK 
2\  VTIIVERSITY  flACE 
. HEW  YORK"'" 

which  favorably  impresses  all  who  enter  it.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  the  Rigoletto  countenance  of  Mr.  Corell  (who  is  a 
worthy  Mason)  or  to  the  benignant  smile  of  Mr.  Sloss,  I  will 
not  say  ;  but  I  can  say  that  correspondence  or  calls  from 
fellow-craftsmen  are  always  welcomed  with  cordiality. 
There  is  no  spirit  of  petty  trade  jealousy  about  these  men  ; 
and  they  are  always  willing  to  exchange  specimens  and 


mm 
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MS.  of  Virgil.  The 
plant  for  carrying  out 
their  special  ideas  is 
a  good  one,  and  it  is 
under  the  efficient 
supervision  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Taft,  a  splen¬ 
did  printer  and  man¬ 
ager. 

There  is  an  air  of 
geniality  about  the 
neat  little  office 


ideas  with  other  printers.  This  characteristic  has,  no 
doubt,  been  one  of  the  leading  steps  to  their  present  pop¬ 
ularity  ;  and  I  am  personally  gratified  to  add  that  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  my  proteges.  They  do  not  claim  to  “  know 
it  all,”  but  content  themselves  as  “  students  in  typography,” 
endeavoring  to  utilize  the  best  in  ancient  and  modern  print¬ 
ing,  to  produce  work  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Craft.  There  certainly  is  room  for  the  conduct  of  a 
print  shop  “on  scholarly  principles.”  W.  J.  K. 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  EMPLOYE.* 

BY  S.  N.  CURTIS. 

IT  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  word 
“  indispensable,”  as  used  in  this  paper,  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  but  in  the  limited  sense  in 
which  it  is  most  commonly  used. 

Let  us  inquire,  then,  “  What  does  an  employer  expect 
from  an  employe  ?  ”  Does  he  expect  that  a  person  hired  to 
fill  a  certain  position  will  always  occupy  that  same  position  ? 
Will  the  simple  rendering  of  an  equivalent  in  labor  for  the 
salary  paid  be  all  that  the  employer  can  reasonably  expect  ? 
These  questions  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  mind  when  this  subject  is  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  emplo3^er. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  classes  of  employers.  That  some  are 
overreaching  and  exacting,  others  ignorant  and  tyrannical, 
and  still  others  appreciative  and  generous  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said.  But  I  take  it  that  the  majority  —  a  large  percentage 
of  them,  at  least  —  are  those  who  appreciate  faithful  services 
and  are  glad  to  reward  them  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent 
with  good  business  principles  and  with  the  keen  competi¬ 
tion  of  this  active  age. 

Taking  then  the  average  employer,  a  man  at  the  head  of 
a  large  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  what 
does  he,  what  can  he  of  right,  expect  from  an  employe  ? 
First,  Undivided  interest  and  attention  to  business. 
Second,  Willingness  to  learn  and  a  desire  to  do  so. 
Third,  Prompt  and  faithful  carrying  out  of  instructions. 
Fourth,  Honesty  and  trustworthiness. 

Other  points  might  be  added  to  these,  and  a  different 
arrangement  as  to  relative  importance  might  be  given,  but 
certainly  all  will  admit  that  these  are  all  necessary. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employe,  is  it  reasona¬ 
ble  that  such  qualifications  should  be  considered  necessary? 

But  before  going  into  this  part  of  the  question,  I  would 
say  that,  to  my  mind,  a  young  person  starting  out  in  busi¬ 
ness  should, 'if  possible,  engage  in  that  kind  of  work  which 
is  most  to  his  liking,  that  which  most  of  all  enlists  his 
interest.  For,  as  Mr.  Edward  Bok  truly  says :  “If  a  man 
shows  that  he  has  his  work  at  heart,  his  success  can  be 
relied  upon.”  Personal  interest  in  any  work  will  bring 
other  things,  but  all  the  other  essentials  combined  cannot 
create  personal  interest. 

Such  a  business  having  been  chosen,  then,  can  a  young 
man  take  hold  heartily  to  meet  the  expectations  of  his  em¬ 
ployer  ? 

Is  it  unreasonable,  let  us  ask,  that  one’s  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  and  interest  shall  be  given  to  the  work  of  his  choice  ? 
What  though,  at  the  start,  wages  are  small,  the  work  at 
times  disagreeable,  and  the  progress  apparently  slow  ? 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  neither  does  the  beautiful 
superstructure  appear  until  hard  and  faithful  work  has 
been  done  on  the  foundation. 

Here  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  his  business,  the  young 
man  is  laying  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  Can  he  afford,  then,  to  neglect  one  detail,  however 
unimportant  it  may  seem,  or  fail  to  improve  every  opportu- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Printers’  Technical  Club,  No.  2,  of  Oakland, 
California,  April  13,  18%. 
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nity  to  learn  ?  Can  he  be  content  to  give  but  listless  and 
half-hearted  attention  to  his  lifework  even  in  its  begin¬ 
nings  ? 

The  person  who  fails  to  improve  his  every  opportunity  at 
this  period,  is  laying  the  foundation  for  future  failure.  He 
will  never  become  indispensable  to  any  business. 

The  apprentice,  roustabout  or  errand  boy  of  today  is 
looked  upon  as  the  possible  foreman  or  proprietor  of  tomor¬ 
row.  If  his  interest  is  not  in  his  work,  this  is  soon  mani¬ 
fest.  He  drags  his  feet  around  as  though  life  were  a 
burden.  He  is  too  indifferent  to  take  careful  note  of  instruc¬ 
tions  given  him,  and  as  a  result  makes  mistakes  when 
intrusted  with  important  work.  If  sent  on  an  errand,  he 
stops  to  look  in  at  the  shop  windows,  tarries  to  talk  with 
other  boys,  and  idles  away  double  the  time  necessary  to 
execute  the  commission  given  him.  He  may  think  that  his 
employer  does  not  notice,  or  even  know  of  these  things.  But 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  employer’s  opportunities  for 
knowing  these  details  are  manifold  and  he  is  cognizant  and 
takes  note  of  them  all. 

This  same  young  man  will  soon  be  tardy  at  his  work,  at 
first  only  occasionally,  but  later,  as  a  rule ,  he  will  be  sure 
to  have  his  coat  and  hat  on  ready  to  go  as  soon  as  the  clock 
points  to  the  hour  of  quitting ;  he  will  slip  out  before,  if  he 
can  do  so  unobserved  ;  he  will  complain  of  hard  work,  low 
wages,  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  services,  and  will  even¬ 
tually  lose  his  position.  Then  he  is  sure  to  be  hard  and  bit¬ 
ter  toward  his  former  employer,  and  to  say  that  the  blame 
rests  wholly  with  him. 

Take  another  illustration.  A  young  man  enters  a  print¬ 
ing  office  as  an  apprentice.  When  he  sweeps  the  door,  he 
does  it  well ;  he  picks  up  and  takes  care  of  the  type  and 
leads,  and  prides  himself  in  doing  this  work  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  If  he  is  sent  out  with  proof,  he  listens  carefully 
to  the  instructions  of  his  foreman,  makes  his  trip  quickly, 
and  reports  back  any  criticism  or  suggestion  from  the 
customer. 

In  his  leisure  moments  he  picks  up  all  the  points  he  can 
in  regard  to  any  branch  of  the  business,  does  not  complain 
if  called  upon  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  reads  the  trade 
papers  if  he  has  opportunity,  notes  how  work  is  being 
done  in  his  and  other  departments,  and  is  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  get  hold  of  anything  which  will  help  him  in 
his  business.  He  is  on  hand  in  the  morning  before  the  bell 
rings,  and  is  often  at  his  work  when  the  foreman  and  others 
leave  at  night. 

Is  this  a  fanciful  sketch  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  ? 
Would  not  such  help  be  indispensable  to  any  employer  ? 

As  to  other  qualifications,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  young  man  should  be  honest,  faithful  and  truthful.  He 
must  be  all  of  these,  if  he  would  succeed.  All  true  successes 
are  built  on  such  foundations. 

Too  many  persons  are  satisfied  to  be  faithful  simply  in 
the  position  they  are  occupying.  To  be  faithful  in  one’s 
work  is  a  necessity,  of  course,  but  this  does  not  prevent  one 
from  magnifying  his  position,  keeping  his  eyes  open  to  learn 
everything  possible  in  regard  to  the  work  in  general,  and 
all  of  the  time  studying  to  better  understand  the  position 
next  above  his  own.  A  young  man  may  make  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  just  what  he  chooses.  “  The  possibilities  lie  in  every 
position  ;  seeing  and  embracing  them  rest  with  the  occupant. 
One  position  should  be  the  chrysalis  for  the  development  of 
new  strength  to  master  another  just  above  it.” 

The  whole  secret  of  making  oneself  indispensable  to 
any  business  lies  in  what  is  given  to  an  employer  in  return 
for  the  wages  received,  and  what  is  made  of  the  position 
and  its  opportunities.  ‘‘Never  be  afraid,”  says  one  writer, 
“  to  give  too  much  for  the  money  you  receive,”  and  to  those 
who  are  complaining  that  their  services  are  not  appreciated, 
and  that  their  position  should  command  higher  wages, 
this  thought  is  commended  for  their  candid  consideration. 


“  ‘  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  ’  is  eminently  true  in  a 
business  sense.  Success  calls  for  concentration,  and  no 
man  can  at  the  same  time  serve  more  than  one  business 
interest.  The  human  mind  is  only  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  clear  thought,  and  in  these  days  till  of  this 
thought  is  required  for  one  branch  of  business.” 

The  successful,  the  indispensable  young  man  of  todiiy 
must  also  be  self-reliant  and  energetic.  There  are  two 
classes  which  amount  to  nothing  in  the  world.  One  is  the 
Micawber  class,  which  is  always  “  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up,”  and  the  other  is  the  class  which  is  ever  plan¬ 
ning  some  brilliant  scheme  with  “  millions  in  it” — some 
short  cut  to  success.  Both  of  these  are  doomed  to  failure. 

‘‘The  world’s  men  of  genius  have  usually  been  those  who 
longed  for  a  thing  so  strongly  that  for  the  sake  of  its  attain¬ 
ment  they  conquered  obstacles,  lived  down  opposition, 
ignored  discouragement,  and  through  years  of  trial  and 
obscurity  moved  steadity  and  energetically  on  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  their  hope.” 

The  young  man  who  perseveres  in  his  chosen  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  this  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  to  become 
indispensable  to  the  business  with  which  he  is  connected. 

The  Bible  says,  “  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  shall  stand  before  kings.”  The  diligent,  self- 
reliant,  honest,  trustworthy  young  man  is  indispensable  to 
the  business  man  of  today.  He  is  to  be  the  business  man  of 
tomorrow . 

And  when  the  rush  and  bustle  of  this  earthly  life  is  over, 
when  shop  and  office  business  are  left  behind,  such  a  man, 
having  recognized  his  duties  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-man, 
will  be  prepared  to  stand  before  the  “  King  of  Kings.” 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  LIMITED  MATERIAL. 

BY  B.  H.  I. 

A  PRINTING  business  can  be  starved  to  death  by  inju¬ 
dicious  economy  in  a  very  short  time  in  these  days  of 
generally  well-developed  taste  in  printing.  Good 
workmen  have  a  natural  pride  in  their  craft,  and  will  not 
stay  in  an  office  where  they  are  expected,  metaphorically,  to 
“make  bricks  without  straw.”  I  wonder  how  many  print¬ 
ers,  who  have  a  high  ambition  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
and  to  turn  out  artistic  printing,  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter  ? 
How  often  do  you  pick  up  a  piece  of  up-to-date  printing, 
which  shows  that  the  printer  who  executed  it  had  unlimited 
material  with  which  to  work,  and  wish  you  had  a  chance  to 
try  your  hand  at  a  job  under  the  same  happy  auspices  ? 

How  it  does  discourage  a  man  to  try  and  do  a  creditable 
job,  and  after  spending  almost  double  the  time  that  is  really 
necessary  to  make  it  effective  and  attractive,  finally  have  to 
go  back  in  the  same  old  ruts  —  long  and  short  lines,  pieced 
leads  (or  worse,  quads)  for  spacing,  and  old  (ofttimes  very 
old)  type,  and  when  he  finally  proves  it,  is  almost  ashamed 
to  look  at  it. 

But  who  is  to  blame  ?  Surely  not  the  printer.  But  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  the  one  who  is  blamed.  I  once 
had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  working  in  a  “limited”  office. 
Everything  was  limited.  Type,  leads,  rule,  cash,  and  even 
the  help  (limited  to  a  certain  time  to  do  a  piece  of  work).  Of 
course  it  was  a  country  office,  and  mostly  plain  work  was 
turned  out.  But  who  wants  to  do  plain  work  all  the  time  ? 

I  remember  one  incident  that  quite  clearly  illustrates  the 
fact  that  all  customers  did  not  either.  A  cheap  show  came  to 
town  on  short  notice,  and  the  manager  rushed  into  the  office 
at  about  ten  o’clock  and  wanted  us  to  get  out  one  thousand 
flyers  for  him  to  distribute  at  noon,  as  the  show  was  that 
night  and  it  was  not  generally  known  that  they  were  going 
to  play  there.  That  was  just  about  a  respectable  time  in 
which  to  do  the  job,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
said  no,  that  I  should  finish  a  job  I  was  then  working  on 
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first,  which  took  me  till  just  eleven  o’clock.  Then  there  was 
some  tearing  around,  I  can  tell  you. 

This  was  about  the  programme  (the  proprietor  doing  the 
bossing) :  “John,  take  and  cut  up  a  thousand  sixteenths  out 
of  that  30-pound  paper.  Now,”  he  said,  addressing  me,  “  we 
will  have  that  on  the  press  in  ten  minutes,  by  working 
together.”  I  knew  then  what  was  coming.  I  was  told  to  set 
this  line  and  he  would  set  that  line.  We  emptied  each  line 
at  a  time.  Type  in  the  cases  was  rather  low,  and  anything 
we  could  get  hold  of  “had  to  go.”  Well,  we  got  the  job  on 
the  press  in  fifteen  minutes  and  then  came  the  proof.  I  wish 
I  could  reproduce  that  job  here  !  Everything  was  out  of  pro¬ 
portion,  not  the  least  attempt  at  proper  justification  between 
the  lines,  poor  display,  catch  lines  as  large  as  some  dis¬ 
played  lines,  and  worse  than  all,  in  a  number  of  instances 
lines  of  the  same  length  appeared  together.  Understand 
me,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  job  at  the  outset,  and  let  my 
employer  do  the  engineering  without  suggestion  from  me. 
He  worked  all  hands  into  the  job,  and  got  500  of  the  sheets 
done  at  twelve  o’clock.  The  theater  manager  came  in  to  get 
them,  and  the  editor  offered  his  apology  for  not  having  them 
all  done,  but  he  would  keep  right  on  and  have  them  all 
finished  in  half  an  hour,  but  not  one  apology  did  he  make 
for  the  benefit  of  the  job.  I  shall  always  remember  the  look 
that  came  over  that  man’s  countenance  when  he  gazed  at  that 
fiyer. 

I  imagined  at  the  time  that  I  could  see  a  sort  of  twinkle  of 
satisfaction  in  his  eye  when  he  said,  “  I  will  send  some  boys 
up  in  a  few  minutes  to  get  them  and  distribute  them  for  me.” 
He  went  out  and  we  all  went  to  dinner  except  “John,”  who 
was  instructed  to  run  off  the  rest  before  he  went  to  dinner, 
and  by  that  time  someone  else  would  be  back.  Well,  I  did 
not  get  back  to  the  office  till  one  o’clock,  and  what  was  my 
surprise  to  see  the  whole  of  the  flyers  lying  there  on  the 
table  just  as  they  were  printed.  Two,  three  o’clock  came, 
but  still  no  one  came  for  the  bills.  The  editor  began  to  get 
uneasy.  “Cheap  show,”  he  said;  “probably  they  have 
skipped  out  and  don’t  intend  to  give  any  show  at  all,  or  else 
they  are  all  drunk.  All  that  labor  and  paper  gone  to  the 

d - .”  I  had  occasion  to  go  out  on  the  street  a  little  later, 

and  what  did  I  see  ?  A  flyer  for  that  same  show,  got  out  in 
fine  style,  bearing  the  imprint  of  our  across-the-way  com¬ 
petitor.  I  was  pleased.  I  could  plainly  see  why  he  did  not 
come  after  our  flyers. 

When  I  worked  in  this  establishment  I  noticed  looks  of 
dissatisfaction  on  the  faces  of  more  than  one  customer. 
And  what  was  the  result  ?  All  the  better  class  of  printing 
went  to  our  contemporary,  while  we  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  cheaper  grade  of  work.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  had 
the  courage  to  approach  the  proprietor  on  the  subject  and 
told  him  my  opinion  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  my  efforts 
were  futile.  He  said  that  his  business  did  not  warrant  the 
outlay  of  putting  in  more  material ;  that  we  had  little  if 
any  work  of  the  nature  to  require  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
pay.  He  would  not  look  on  the  other  side,  and  see  that 
up-to-date  material  would  command  trade.  He  could  see 
only  one  side  of  the  matter. 

How  many  printers  are  “  in  the  same  boat  ”  ? 

Do  you  ever  give  one  prolonged  sigh  when  you  look  at 
the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer  and  then  think  of  your 
own  humble  circumstances  ? 

I  will  warrant  that  there  are  many  country  printers 
working  in  the  kind  of  an  office  I  speak  of  above  today, 
who  are  now  considered  “botch”  printers,  could,  if  they 
had  the  same  advantages,  get  out  some  printing  which 
would  put  many  of  their  city  brothers  in  the  shade.  But 
they  are  handicapped  in  almost  everything  they  undertake 
to  do,  lose  all  ambition,  and  the  result  is  quite  apparent. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  valuable  space  in  discussing  this 
question,  but  I  hope  to  see  something  more  on  the  subject  in 
these  columns  from  some  brother  printer  who  is  “  limited.” 
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A  FEW  HINTS. 

BY  ENO. 

HE  compositor  who  can  properly  display  a  job  and 
bring  a  rosy  smile  of  satisfaction  to  the  face  of  the 
customer  with  the  first  proof,  ought  to  be  looked 
after  and  not  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  unemployed.  But 
there  are  others.  The  employer’s  first  question  is  “How 
long?  ”  and  the  printer  who  is  more  desired  than  fine  rai¬ 
ment  or  rare  jewels  is  the  one  who  can  not  only  properly 
display  a  job,  but  do  it  quickly. 

There  is  a  right  way  to  do  everything,  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  a  job  can  be  as  well  done  quickly  as  otherwise. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a  blank  book 
heading  to  be  composed.  The  first  requisite  in  such  a  case 
is  a  sheet  of  the  ruled  stock  on  which  the  job  is  to  be  printed. 
Now,  instead  of  guessing  at  the  spacing  that  is  required  to 
make  the  words  strike  properly  in  the  box  heading  and  the 
subsequent  repeated  measuring,  much  time  can  be  saved  by 
cutting  a  strip  off  the  bottom  of  the  ruled  sheet  and  placing 
it  in  the  stick.  This  will  enable  the  compositor  to  properly 
space  the  heading  as  he  proceeds,  with  no  waste  of  time. 

A  feature  of  blank  book  work  where  much  time  is  some¬ 
times  unnecessarily  consumed,  is  in  the  improper  compos¬ 
ing  of  down  lines  or  side  items.  In  a  book  or  blank  like  the 
following,  where  a  row  of  figures  is  to  appear  down  the 
page,  if  the  largest  figure  is  not  to  exceed  1  em,  to  set  the 
width  of  the  row  4,  3  or  even  2  ems  is  time  lost  and  requires 
useless  justification  : 


DATE. 

NAME. 

AMOUNT. 

DR. 

CR. 

1 

2 

3 

. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Set  the  stick-  the  length  of  the  row  of  figures  and  put  the 
proper  spacing  between  the  numbers  as  you  go,  the  same  as 
setting  a  heading  for  the  top  of  the  page  instead  of  the  side, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  figures  will  be  put  in  side- 
wise  instead  of  “  nicks  front  ”  as  is  usual.  The  same  method 
can  be  employed  with  profit  if  the  largest  figure  occupies 
even  2  ems  in  width. 

A  source  of  trouble  which  often  presents  itself  in  offices 
where  blank  forms  are  printed,  is  the  lack  of  short  lengths 
of  rule  and  material  for  justifying  where  a  blank  like  this  is 
called  for  : 

SHIPPING  TICKET. 


If,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  another  similar  one  and 
both  jobs  must  be  out  before  the  due-y  dawn  of  another  day, 
and  it  is  high  noon  before  you  get  either,  you  begin  to 
wonder  will  there  be  any  printing  offices  in  heaven,  and  the 
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way  you  talk  to  yourself  demonstrates  that  the  possibility  is 
a  vague  one  since  there  can  be  no  printers  there. 

QUARTERLY  RECEIPTS. 


NO. 


JULY. 


AUG. 


SEPT. 


“  THE  LAST  STRAW.” 

But  there  is  a  solution  for  every  mystery,  and  Sons  and 
Fathers  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  ordinary  twins.  If  there 
is  a  press  large  enough  to  admit  of  printing  four  of  the 
above  forms  at  once,  here  is  an  economical  and  quick  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  no  sorts  being  required  and  no  time 
spent  in  justifying  small  boxes.  The  sheet  is  worked  and 
turned  on  one  side. 

QUARTERLY  RECEIPTS. 

NO.  JULY.  AUG.  SEPT.  AMT. 
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REVIEW  OF  TYPE  DESIGNS. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

THE  Inland  Foundry  send  me  a  sheet  or  two  of  speci¬ 
mens.  The  Woodward  series  has  been  supplemented 
by  an  open  or  outline  face  to  work  in  register  with 
six  of  the  eleven  sizes  of  the  original  letter.  A  condensed 
Woodward  maintains  the  character  of  the  original  face, 
which,  I  need  hardly  say,  may  be  classed  with  the  “  De 
Vinne  ”  group. 

Ornamenfcil  initials  are  now  shown  for  all  three  of  the 
rival  faces  —  St.  John,  Abbey  Text  and  Bradley.  The  first 
I  have  already  noted.  The  Abbey  Text  initials,  black  on  a 
floral  ground,  are  good,  but  I  think  would  have  been  better 
for  a  rimmed  outline  cutting  them  off  from  the  background. 
The  Bradley  initials,  however,  white  on  black  ground 
relieved  by  fine  scroll  ornament,  I  prefer  to  either  of  the 
others.  A  new  series  is  promised,  for  which  I  am  looking 
with  interest. 

The  Pacific  States  Foundry  —  another  new  house,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  for  the  name  is  new  to  me  —  show  a  good  old  style 
face  for  circulars,  under  the  name  of  Aldus  Italic.  It  is  in 
five  sizes,  8-point  to  24-point,  and  should  be  a  success. 
Their  silhouette  Laurel  border,  12-point  or  18-point,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  it  is  composed,  and  their  scrolls,  are  both 
useful  novelties.  They  have  added  two  series  to  the  comic 
vignettes  popular  in  the  States — “Pacific  Cubs,”  a  dozen 
bears  in  various  positions  and  costumes,  and  “Pacific 
Bikes,”  bicyclists,  male  and  female,  in  characteristic  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  MacKellar  Company  have  brought  out  their  Colum¬ 
bus  on  an  unusual  body,  15-point.  Mr.  MacKellar  adduces 
good  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  this  new  size  ;  which  will 
not,  however,  be  welcome  to  those  printers  who  have  already 
14-point  fonts  and  justifiers  in  use.  The  most  careful  boy 
will  get  the  spaces  mixed  sometimes. 

Messrs.  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  will,  I  think,  make  a 
hit  with  their  new  Condensed  Tudor  Text.  At  first  sight  it 
looks  strikingly  like  the  St.  John  or  Bradley,  and  the  idea 
is  confirmed  on  examination  ;  for,  although  the  caps  are 
Tudor,  the  lower-case  letters  are  borrowed  from  Bradley, 
and  the  condensed  form  of  the  letter  completes  the  resem¬ 
blance.  It  is  in  seven  sizes,  8-point  to  48-point.  I  note  that 
they  have  added  a  6-point  to  their  Mazarin.  I  was  lately 
accused  (in  a  private  note)  of  putting  “too  much  sugar” 
into  my  notices.  I  have  no  “sugar”  for  the  “Nadall,”a 
letter  curiously  like  some  engraved  lines  in  a  Binner  adver¬ 
tisement,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  face.  The  fine  lines 
are  absurdly  thin,  almost  invisible,  and  unless  of  excep¬ 
tionally  tough  metal  will  wholly  disappear  in  use.  Ex¬ 
cepting  the  characters  containing  curved  lines,  the  face 
is  almost  illegible.  In  proof  of  which  I  read  the  name 
“  Nadait,”  and  would  have  so  written  it  had  I  not  seen  it 
printed  in  legible  characters  on  another  page. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  one  such 
foreshadowing  has  reached  me  across  the  far  Pacific.  One 
of  your  leading  houses  has  a  new  series  in  active  prepara¬ 
tion,  which  should  have  a  run  not  far  short  of  that  of  the 
De  Vinne  or  the  Jenson.  The  work  is  in  good  hands,  and 
if  it  is  carried  out  as  I  anticipate  it  will  be,  no  printer  who 
sees  the  type  will  be  happy  till  he  gets  it. 


MORE  THAN  AN  “ELDER  BROTHER.” 

I  have  had  The  Inland  Printer  for  four  years  and 
have  not  once  been  sorry  I  had  it.  One  year  ago  tomorrow 
(May  20)  I  started  for  myself,  and  in  that  year  just  closing  I 
have  found  that  The  Inland  Printer  has  been  even  more 
than  an  “elder  brother”  to  me.  I  can  see  no  excuse  why 
any  proprietor  of  a  printing  office  should  be  without  it. — 
H,  D.  Suderley ,  Middletown,  New  York. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BROOK 
LYN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 


WE  show  on  this  and  the  two  adjoining  pages  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  number  of  photographs  selected  from 
the  work  of  the  members  of  this  society,  whose 
sixth  annual  exhibition  was  recently  held  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  While  the  work  is,  strictly 
speaking,  that  of  amateurs,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  so  many  points  of  excellence 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  professional 
devotees  of  the  art.  The  department 
of  photography  is  one  of  twenty-seven 
departments,  ranging  alphabetically 
from  anthropology  to  zoology,  which 
comprise  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Five  hundred  lec¬ 
tures,  arranged  in  sixty  courses,  are 
given  each  season,  all  of  which  are 
open  to  the  members.  The  initiation 
fee  is  $5,  and  the  annual  dues  $5,  these 
sums  being  the  entire  expense  of 
a  membership.  Each  member  may 
ally  himself  with  as  many  depart¬ 
ments  as  suits  his  pleasure  without 
additional  cost.  The  department  of 
photography  of  the  Institute  is  one  of 
the  newer  photographic  societies  of 
the  East,  but  it  is  steadily  growing  in  membership  and 
influence,  and  already  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
United  States. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  IN  CHINA. 

A  NEWSPAPER  has  at  last  been  established  at  Pekin 
by  Chinamen  and  printed  in  the  Chinese  language, 
under  the  patronage  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  the  court,  so  William  E.  Curtis  writes  to  the 
Chicago  Record.  This  is  the  most  favorable  sign  of  progress 
that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  little  light 
was  finally  breaking  in  upon  the  most  antiquated  and 
obtuse  despotism  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Wan-Kuo- 
Kung-Pao ,  or  “Universal  Intelligencer,”  and  was  sug¬ 
gested  and  will  be  edited  by  a  young  graduate  of  the  Hanlin 
College,  of  which  Doctor[Martin,  an  American  missionary, 


has  for  years  been  president.  The  name  of  this  audacious 
and  progressive  person  is  Kang  Chang  Su,  a  native  of 
Canton,  who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  deep  disfavor 
because  of  some  rather  heretical  commentaries  that  he  pub¬ 
lished  upon  the  classics  of  Confucius.  But  although  he 
was  under  the  official  ban  for  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
the  greevt  sage,  he  now  appears  to  have  recovered  confi¬ 


‘Birds  of  a  Feather.’ 
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dence,  for  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  are  many 
men  of  note — Yuan  Shihkai,  ex-minister  to  Korea  ;  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  grand  council,  a  grandnephew  of  the  imperial 
tutor  Weng,  son  of  the  late  Marquis  Tseng  and  nephew  of 
Prince  Li,  the  eldest  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Nanking,  and 
some  fifteen  others  of  high  literary  rank,  or  belonging  to 
great  official  families.  These  gentlemen  have  formed  a 
club  known  as  “  The  Universal  Intelligence  Association,” 
which  assumes  the  expense  of  publication  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  periodical,  which  will  be  issued  twice  a 
month.  Chang  Chih-Tung,  the  viceroy  of  Nanking,  has 
subscribed  $5,000  toward  the  capital,  an  uncle  of  the  em¬ 
peror  has  given  a  building  rent  free,  and  the  president  of 
the  board  of  revenue  has  pledged  a  subsidy  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  modern  printing  establishment  has  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  in  addition  to  the  periodical  it  is  intended  to 
publish;  a  series  of  books  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  knowledge  of  western  civili¬ 
zation  and  inventions  among  the  Chinese. 
There  are  now  only  six  papers  printed  in 
the  Chinese  language,  two  at  Canton,  one 
at  Shanghai,  one  at  Hankow,  one  at  Tien- 
Tsin  —  all  owned  and  published  by  for¬ 
eigners —  and  the  venerable  Pekin  Gazette , 
which  is  the  oldest  journal  in  the  world, 
and  for  800  years  has  been  issued  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  capital  to  make  known  the 
imperial  edicts  and  other  official  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  still  printed  from  engraved 
blocks  of  wood,  just  as  it  has  always 
been,  and  is  a  little  pamphlet  only  about 
three  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long. 
It  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  curious 
examples  of  the  typographical  art  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  proposed  newspaper,  which 
is  evidently  issued  with  the  consent  of 
the  government,  is  the  most  radical  inno¬ 
vation  that  has  been  made  in  China  for 
many  years. 
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There  are  80,000  characters  in  the 
Japanese  language. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  ROAD.  Photo  by  C.  C.  Benedict. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ARTISTIC  EVERYDAY  JOBBING. 

NO.  I. — BY  HENRY  T.  BOSSERT. 

COMMON  everyday  jobbing-  artistically  set  is  what 
each  and  every  printer  should  aim  to  produce.  By 
everyday  jobbing  we  mean  the  regular  business  of 
every  printing  office,  large  or  small,  i.  e.,  cards,  circulars, 
bills,  etc.,  with  perhaps  now  and  then  a  title  or  cover. 

Established  i860 

John  Sininioms  $  Son 

WHOlfSiUE  AND  Rctaic  Oeaurs  in 

,  lF>apei- 

I  anb 

fena*.  .nafi 

Nos.  28  and  30  DecafOr  Street 

CORNER  JAVftsE 

..  PHILADELPHIA  .. 

John  Simmons  Wm  L.  Simmons 

Sample  I. —  Advertisement. 


the  work  in  hand,  as  too  much  embellishment  is  worse  than 
too  little.  The  display  should  be  of  such  a  character  that 
at  first  glance  the  name,  business  and  address  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  readily  be  deciphered,  and  due  prominence  given 
to  any  specialty  he  may  so  desire.  (See  sample  I.) 

Any  ordinary  compositor  can  set  plain  matter,  and  not  a 
few  can  do  the  composition  on  cards,  dodgers  and  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  only  in  the  old-time  long-line-short-line  style  in 
vogue  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Try  to  give  to  every  piece 
of  work  you  turn  out  an  artistic  look,  and  jobwork  will  be 
a  pleasure. 

An  apprentice  commences  on  the  commonest  kind  of 
work  —  mostly  reprints.  If  he  shows  an  aptitude  for  the 
business  and  tries  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly  and  in  an 
up-to-date  fashion,  it  isn’t  a  great  while  before  he  tries  his 
hand  at  changing  a  line  here,  putting  a  flourish  or  orna¬ 
ment  there,  and  otherwise  improving  the  style  of  the  work. 
Now,  why  does  he  desire  to  change  the  looks  of  the  job  ? 
Because  he  sees  a  chance  to  improve  it  artistically.  A  bet¬ 
ter  reason  cannot  be  found. 

You  are  given  an  advertisement  to  display — a  common 
ad.  How  do  you  set  it?  The  average  printer  sets  it  up 
without  any  attempt  at  style,  so  long  as  he  gets  it  out  of 
his  hands.  If  the  lines  are  few,  the  ad.  gets  displayed  in 
long,  skinny,  condensed  type-faces.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
there  is  a  surplus  of  reading  matter  in  the  composition,  it 
gets  a  pretty  solid  look  about  it  by  the  time  it  is  finished. 
Only  by  carefully  reading  and  mapping  out  each  piece  of 
work  before  attempting  to  set  it,  can  an  artistic  effect  be 

MONTHLY  STATEMENT  923  Market  Street, 

Philadelphia, .  189 . 

m . ' . . . 


While  this  class  of  work  should  be  set  neatly  and  quickly, 
it  can  and  should  be  done  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  every 
compositor  who  has  his  employer’s  interest  at  heart  and 
who  also  has  a  pride  in  his  own  handiwork  should  strive  to 
maintain  an  artistic  standard  throughout  his  work,  and 
seek  the  best  results  from  the  materials  at  hand.  Compli¬ 
cated  rulework,  intricate  curvatures,  or  jobs  in  which  bor¬ 
ders,  etc.,  are  prominently  displayed,  are  not  included  in 
this  list. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  artistic  finish  to  be  given 
work  of  this  character?  Just  this:  the  proper  placing  of 


the  different  type  faces  so  as  to  make  a  harmonious  effect;' 
the  working  in  of  just  enough  border,  flourishes,  etc.,  to 
give  a  neat,  attractive  appearance,  and  to  keep  away  from 
giving  to  the  job  that  too-crowded,  stiff-looking  appearance 
so  common  nowadays  in  the  work  of  the  average  jobber. 
Do  not  scatter  your  fancy  flubdubs  promiscuously  through 


In  Account  with  S,  G,  Frymier  csT“Ea 

IMPORTER  AND  JOBBER  IN 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  of  each  GUTIE^  CxltiSS  3,11(1  LsUlpS 

month,  we  send  statements  for  all  bills  as  per  - ~  ■  ■  -  ■  - - 

our  Ledger.  This  rule  saves  us  labor,  affords 

opportunities  for  correction  of  errors,  if  any.  Original  Assorted  Packages 

and  we  trust  will  not  be  considered  an  untime- 

ly  demand  for  settlement  of  recent  purchase?.  Constantly  on  Hand 


Sample  III. —  Statement. 

attained.  Get  up  the  body  of  the  article  first  —  brevier 
leaded  is  better  than  pica  solid  —  and  the  arranging  of  the 
display  part  of  the  ad.  or  circular  in  an  attractive  manner 
comes  easy,  while  the  addition  of  a  pointer  or  some  small 
ornament  heightens  the  effect.  A  little  forethought  will 
surprise  you  in  the  result. 

Break  up  your  lines,  but  not  so  as  to  detract  the  reading 
sense.  Work  of  this  character  can  be  accomplished  in  an 
artistic  manner  as  quickly  as  if  the  lines  were  all  jammed 
together. 

Again,  if  the  article  has  only  five  or  six  lines,  a  rule  or 
type  border  around  all  or  part  of  the  wording  gives  an 
up-to-date  look.  In  setting  up  work  of  this  description  it  is 
a  good  plan  if  you  can  get  hold  of  any  old  bits  of  rule 
and  what  office  hasn’t  a  cigar  box  full  of  such  odds  and 
ends  —  to  make  a  border  yourself  by  filing  and  mitering  the 
best  pieces.  It  takes  but  a  little  while,  yet  it  gives  to  the 
work  a  unique  appearance.  (See  sample  I.) 

As  in  advertisements,  so  it  is  in  cards  and  circulars. 
No  card  or  dodger  is  too  common  but  what  it  will  allow  the 
use  of  an  artistic  ornament  of  some  sort.  Try  to  originate. 
Do  not  try  to  imitate  the  work  of  another  printer,  but  set 
up  your  jobbing  in  a  style  that  is  peculiarly  your  own.  A 
card  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  will  attract  attention 
enough  to  be  read  and  kept  for  reference  (see  sample  II) ;  a 
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circular  or  dodger  should  have  a  catchy  line  or  be  set  in  an 
odd,  though  tasty,  style,  so  as  to  demand  recognition ;  while 
a  ltyer  or  hanger  should  be  gotten  up  in  a  manner  that  will 
cause  the  hurrying  throng  to  stop  and  note  the  matter 
printed  upon  it.  These  suggestions  must  be  adhered  to  in 
order  that  the  artistic  effects  will  be  forthcoming. 

How  many  times  have  comps,  taken  an  ad.  or  circular, 
set  up  the  heading  or  display  part  first,  and  then,  after  set¬ 
ting  the  body  of  the  job,  be  crowded  for  room,  and  have  had 
to  reset  the  principal  lines  ?  What  does  such  a  job  look  like 
when  printed  ?  To  get  a  good,  neat,  artistic  job  you  must 
go  about  it  systematically.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  it 
out  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  yet  that  is  preferable  to  not  having 
some  idea  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  in  the  end  find¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  poorly  displayed  job,  deficient  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  one  at  which  many  a  country  printer  would  laugh. 

Envelopes  do  not  call  for  much  except  neat  effects,  yet 
even  in  these  you  can  show  a  typography  that  has  an  artistic 
finish  to  it. 

Then  come  statements,  note  and  letter  heads,  bills  and 
other  work  of  this  class.  These  demand  a  little  more  inge¬ 
nuity  and  skill  from  the  workman.  A  business  man  gener¬ 
ally  likes  a  neat  and  modest  heading  to  his  stationery  (see 
sample  III)  and,  although  they  are  averse  to  anything  that 
tends  to  be  gaudy  or  flashy,  yet  this  kind  of  work  can  be  so 
constructed  that  the  underscoring  of  a  line  or  a  neat  flourish 
will  relieve  the  plainness  to  the  extent  of  giving  you  a  job 
at  once  artistic  and  fin  de  siecle. 
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Visiting  Nova  Scotia,  New  Foundland,  Anticosti, 
and  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Southern  Coast  of  Labrador,  through  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle,  all  the  principal  points  of  interest 
and  islands  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Labrador  as 
far  north  as  Cape  Chidley,  cruising  and  sealing 
on  Ungava  Bay,  returning  via  St.  John’s  JX  JX 


Daily  Lectures  en  route  by  Professors  of  the 
Leading-  Universities  of  the  Country 


PROF.  C.  E.  HITE 

Organizer 


G.  H.  PERKINS,  JR. 

Commander 


1715  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 

Sample  IV. —  Title  fok  Folder. 


A  fancy  dash,  “  points”  before  or  after  a  line  or  word,  a 
curved  rule,  or  any  oddity  that  a  fertile  brain  might  suggest, 
often  does  not  come  amiss  in  most  any  class  and  description 
of  work  —  whether  the  job  is  an  eight-page  folder  or  a  com¬ 
mon  business  card.  Though  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
embellishment  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  work,  to  fail  to 
put  any  in  general^  shows  a  lack  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  both  employer  and  employe.  Let  your  smallest  produc¬ 
tion  be  thoroughly  artistic  in  every  respect,  and  show  taste¬ 
fulness  in  its  composition. 


The  hardest  work  to  perform  in  the  composing  room  is 
the  setting  of  title-pages.  Titles  for  books,  for  pamphlets 
and  folders,  all  must  be  gotten  up  in  nineteenth  century 
style.  The  old-style  titles  have  had  their  day  and  are  now 
relegated  to  the  rear,  and  now  we  are  having  titles  that  to 
my  thinking  are  titles.  There  are  titles  with  initials  for 
booklets  —  very  artistic  ;  some  with  ornate  and  flower  bor¬ 
ders,  and  many  with  design  work  of  rule  and  ornaments 
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Sample  V. —  Cover  of  Pamphlet. 


(see  sample  IV).  Who  would  have  surmised  ten  years  ago 
that  such  would  now  be  the  style  ?  But  such  is  the  case, 
and  titles,  and  especially  covers,  must  be  set  up  in  the  most 
striking  and  artistic  manner — oddities  sometimes  border¬ 
ing  on  the  ridiculous,  yet  finding  high  favor  among  those 
advertisers  who  wish  to  advertise  their  wares  or  business 
to  a  discriminating  public— a  public  who  seem  to  have  a 
leaning  toward  these  odd  fancies  (see  sample  V). 

So  to  be  thoroughly  up-to-date,  a  jobber  must  originate 
—  try  to  improve  on  each  job  ;  make  a  piece  of  work  look 
as  if  a  printer  had  the  composing  of  it.  Use  your  ideas  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  thoroughly  examine  any  new  piece 
of  work  that  falls  under  your  notice,  trying  to  pick  out  the 
flaws,  so  that  when  you  have  the  same  chance  you  will  not 
be  found  wanting. 

To  be  sure,  every  printery  in  the  world  has  customers 
who  design  the  style  and  pick  out  the  type-faces  they  desire 
used  in  their  work,  but  happily  they  are  vastly  in  the 
minority,  and  the  intelligent  and  artistic  comp,  can  let 
himself  out  to  his  fullest  capacity,  and,  with  a  little  fore¬ 
thought,  in  the  end  show  work  that  he  and  his  employer 
need  not  be  ashamed  of. 


DO  NOT  STOP  IT. 

Positively  do  not  stop  my  monthly  trade  visitor.  In¬ 
closed  you  will  find  the  required  amount  for  renewal.  The 
Inland  Printer  is  the  best  trade  magazine  that  ever  came 
into  my  office.  It  is  peerless  in  the  field  of  trade  journals. — 
Will  R.  Ebeling ,  Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
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PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL, 

It  is  the  purpose  In  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

Conflict  Between  Grammar  and  Logic. —  A.  B.  C., 
Chicago,  writes  :  “  Is  it  proper  to  say,  ‘  Nine  and  six  is  fif¬ 

teen  ’  ?  I  think  you  quoted  some  authority  as  saying,  ‘  Two 
and  two  is  four’  is  proper.”  Answer. —  Those  who  insist 
that  the  rules  of  grammar  should  govern  all  such  expres¬ 
sions  use  the  plural  verb  in  such  cases,  and  say  “  Nine  and 
six  are  fifteen,”  because  the  words  used  express  more  than 
one  thing,  and  that  is  plurality.  But  the  logic  of  it  is  that 
“the  sum  of”  the  two  is  so  much,  and  many  scholars  con¬ 
sequently  favor  the  singular  verb.  The  authority  quoted  in 
favor  of  this  view  was  Professor  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
who  was  chief  editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary. 

Use  the  Comma. —  A.  E.  Powter,  Montreal,  Canada, 
requests  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  comma  should  appear 
after  “  sauces  ”  in  the  following  sentence  :  “  The  surest  way 
to  make  your  cakes  and  custards,  your  ices  and  sauces,  just 
right,  is  to  use  flavoring  extract.”  Answer. —  If  a  proof¬ 
reader  could  reconstruct  such  a  sentence,  that  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do,  for  it  is  a  very  clumsy  construction  ;  but  as 
the  reader  has  no  right  in  that  direction  beyond  making  the 
suggestion,  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with  as  found.  Pres¬ 
ervation  of  balance  in  the  phrasing  seems  to  make  the 
comma  necessary,  and  also  to  necessitate  the  other  comma 
after  “  right,”  which  could  hardly  be  justified  by  any  other 
circumstances. 

Wife  or  Widow?  —  L.  A.  N.,  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  “Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  is  correct, 
‘John  Smith  died  and  left  a  widow,’  or  ‘John  Smith  died 
and  left  a  wife  ’  ?  Opinion  seems  to  be  divided  in  the  office, 
some  contending  that  ‘  wife  ’  is  correct.”  Answer. —  A  dead 
man  cannot  have  a  wife,  and  the  meaning  is  that  the  woman 
is  left  behind  after  the  man  dies,  therefore  it  is  a  widow  that 
is  left.  Probably  those  who  favor  “wife”  reason  that  it  is 
a  wife  whom  the  man  is  going  away  from  in  dying,  and  that 
the  man  is  consequently  leaving  one  who  is  not  a  widow 
until  her  husband  is  dead.  The  saying  is  never  used,  how¬ 
ever,  until  after  the  man’s  death,  therefore  the  meaning  is 
that  one  is  left  who  is  now  a  widow,  because  she  was  a  wife. 
“  Widow  ”  is  the  right  word. 

Value  of  Principle  in  Capitalizing. —  It  is  almost 
distressing  to  note  how  far  many  of  our  printers  are  stray¬ 
ing  from  principle  in  the  matter  of  capitalizing,  or  rather 
non-capitalizing.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  print  congress, 
senate,  assembly,  parliament,  and  similar  particular  words 
without  capitals.  No  wonder,  then,  that  occasionally  some 
do  not  even  know  that  the  French  Convention  (more  fully 
called  National  Convention)  should  have  a  capital.  It  would 
be  in  line  with  this  to  print  directory  for  the  French  Direc¬ 
tory  (a  specific  governing  body),  or  general  assembly  for  the 
legislature  of  a  State,  or  any  other  absurdity.  Of  course  all 
these  words  are  sometimes  used  in  common  senses,  when 
they  should  not  be  capitalized  ;  but  in  these  particular  uses 
they  are  practically  proper  names,  and  should  be  so  treated. 
Language  form  should  be  governed  by  principle,  and  it  is 
fixed  principle  in  the  English  language  that  proper  names 
should  be  capitalized.  So  completely  should  this  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  even  the  word  Judge  should  always  have  its  cap¬ 
ital  letter  when  it  means  a  judicial  officer,  no  matter  how 
indefinite  —  this  because  in  that  way  practice  would  be  most 
effectually  simplified,  not  because  the  word  in  some  indefi¬ 
nite  uses  would  not  really  be  a  common  noun.  The  same 
item  of  news  appeared  in  three  different  papers  some  time  ago, 
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and  one  of  the  papers  began  it  “The  United  States  supreme 
court,”  another  “The  United  States  Supreme  court,”  and  the 
third  (correctly)  “  The  United  States  Supreme  Court.”  Only 
one  of  these  ways  is  right,  and  only  one  can  be  right,  even  if 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  choose  the  wrong 
way.  There  will  always  be  a  remnant  of  sensible  people 
who  will  stick  to  principle.  Why  should  not  all  do  so  ? 

A  Fine  Sentence. —  How  many  proofreaders  would 
know  how  to  be  sure  that  the  sentence  quoted  below  is 
correct,  especially  if  obscurely  written  ?  It  is  quoted  by 
G.  P.  Marsh,  in  his  “Lectures  on  the  English  Language, 
Series  I.,”  and  contains  some  words  not  included  in  even 
the  latest  dictionaries  :  “  Begoniaceae,  by  their  anthero-con- 
nectival  fabric,  indicate  a  close  relationship  with  anonaceo- 
hydrocharideo-nymphaeoid  forms,  an  affinity  confirmed  by 
the  serpentarioid  flexuoso-nodulous  stem,  the  liriodendroid 
stipules,  and  cissoid  and  victorioid  foliage  of  a  certain 
Begonia,  and  if  considered  hypogynous,  would,  in  their 
triquetrous  capsule,  alate  seed,  apetalism,  and  tufted  stami- 
nation,  represent  the  floral  fabric  of  Nepenthes,  itself  of 
aristolochioid  affinity,  while,  by  its  pitchered  leaves, 
directly  belonging  to  Sarracenias  and  Dionseas.”  Even 
the  word  “cissoid,”  which  means  “like  ivy,”  has  not 
found  its  way  into  the  dictionaries,  except  in  its  mathemati¬ 
cal  use.  Such  matter  must,  of  course,  be  looked  after  very 
closely  by  its  author  or  somebody  specially  qualified.  But 
here  are  a  few  of  the  blunders  that  appear  in  a  small  reprint 
published  by  one  of  our  foremost  houses.  The  forms  as 
printed  are  given  first,  followed  by  the  correct  forms  in 
parentheses  :  Enstalite  (enstatite),  Kimeridge  (Kimmeridge), 
Archean  and  archaean  near  together,  thursts  (thrusts),  the 
Eurypterida  appears  to  have  reached  its  (Eurypterida  is 
plural,  can  'be  right  in  singular  only  by  saying  “  the  group 
Eurypterida”),  Pterichkeys  (Pterichthys),  Lepidendron 
(Lepidodendron),  Plerichthys  (Pterichthys),  Littorina  Na- 
tica,  Patella  Pleurotomaria  (should  be  a  comma  after  each 
word,  they  being  four  genera),  cyeads  (cycads),  Pholodomya 
(Pholadomya),  consistent  (constituent).  Merely  a  few  noticed 
hastily  are  here  mentioned.  Many  books  are  printed  with 
similar  errors  frequently  occurring.  Something  should  be 
done  by  way  of  remedy,  and  it  may  be  suggested  in  a  quick 
way  that  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  pay  better  wages  to 
proofreaders. 

Writing  Abbreviations  when  the  Words  are  to  be 
Spelled.  —  Copy  for  daily  papers  has  to  be  written  hastily, 
and  a  very  common  method  of  hurrying  is  that  of  abbreviat¬ 
ing  when  possible.  Many  names  of  railroads  and  of  asso¬ 
ciations,  for  instance,  are  familiar  to  all  people,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  the  compositor  may  as  well  set 
“League  of  American  Wheelmen”  when  he  knows  it  should 
be  spelled  out,  even  when  his  copy  says  only  “  L.  A.  W.” 
Compositors  do  not  know  these  names,  however,  as  well  as 
editors  assume  that  they  do.  Moreover,  there  are  many  rail¬ 
roads  whose  names  are  not  sufficiently  familiar,  even  to  good 
proofreaders,  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  will  be 
printed  correctly  if  abbreviated  in  copy.  Again,  while  the 
reporter’s  time  for  writing  is  often  very  short,  even  more 
haste  is  necessary  in  the  composing-room,  and  sometimes 
the  matter  must  be  printed  just  as  it  leaves  the  compositor. 
Now,  as  a  forcible  example  of  possible  error  from  the  last 
cause,  the  following  may  be  adduced  :  In  an  office  where 
many  abbreviations  appear  in  copy  which  are  not  intended 
to  appear  in  print,  the  U.  S.  Grant  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  was 
mentioned  in  an  item  of  news,  and  the  compositor  set 
“United  States  Grant.”  Surely  no  abbreviation  is  more 
familiar  than  “  U.  S.,”  and  what  could  it  mean  but  “United 
States  ”  ?  There  is  one  reasonably  sure  way  to  secure  what 
is  wanted  in  print  on  a  daily  paper,  and  that  is  to  write  just 
what  is  to  be  printed  and  have  copy  followed  closely.  If 
writers  would  cultivate  the  habit  of  writing  in  full,  and 
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avoid  expecting  at  the  hands  of  compositors  and  proofread¬ 
ers  what  they  cannot  be  sure  of  getting,  they  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  with  their  matter  as  it  is  printed.  In  fact, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  haste,  copy  should  never 
leave  the  editorial  room  until  it  is  so  prepared  that  every 
letter  and  point  in  it  can  be  followed  exactly.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  punctuation  in  matter  of  any  importance.  It 
should  be  impossible  for  a  writer  who  cares  to  be  properly 
understood  in  what  he  writes  to  neglect  punctuation.  As  it 
is  now,  not  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  make  our  papers 
punctuates  his  copy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  economy 
in  newspaperdom. 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard¬ 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 

The  First  Process  Block. —  W.  H.  G.,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  inquires  if  the  first  process  block  was  not  made  in 
America.  Answer. —  The  earliest  block  I  can  find  was  made 
by  the  Paul  Pretsch  process  in  1860,  and  printed  in  the 
Photographic  Journal  of  London. 

Fixative  for  Drawings. —  J.  C.  J.,  Willmar,  Minnesota: 
To  keep  crayon  or  pencil  drawings  from  rubbing  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  spray  over  them  with  a  perfume  atomizer  a  “  fixa¬ 
tive”;  this  can  be  purchased  in  art  material  stores,  or  you 
can  easily  make  it  by  using  the  following : 

Gum  mastic .  .  1  ounce 

Alcohol .  7  ounces 

Photogravure. —  D.  H.  B.,  Boston:  There  are  several 
excellent  treatises  on  Photogravure,  no  less  than  three  being 
published  last  year,  Herbert  Denison’s  book  being  the  most 
comprehensive;  it  costs  5  shillings  in  London.  W.  T.  Wil¬ 
kinson’s  book  on  the  same  subject  costs  Is.  6d.  over  there, 
while  H.  R.  Blaney’s  “Photogravure,”  published  in  New 
York,  costs  but  50  cents. 

Text-Books  on  Lithography. —  To  many  inquirers: 
The  most  information  regarding  lithography  is  contained  in 
the  “Grammar  of  Lithography,”  bjT  W.  D.  Richmond  ;  Lon¬ 
don,  1892.  The  same  author  issued  a  book,  “Color  Printing 
as  Applied  to  Lithography.”  Neither  book  is  for  sale  in 
this  country.  They  are  worth  five  shillings  each  in  London, 
and  can  be  secured  through  The  Inland  Printer.  There 
is  still  another  work,  costing  about  $10.  It  is  entitled  “  The 
Art  of  Chromo-Lithography,”  illustrated  by  forty-four 
plates,  showing  progressive  proofs  of  a  chromo  in  twenty- 
two  printings.  It  was  published  in  1883  by  Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.,  of  London. 

Bichromate  Poisoning. — J.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia:  “I 
am  a  zinc  etcher  here,  but  ever  since  I  have  been  at  etching  I 
have  sores  on  my  hands.  Do  they  come  from  the  acid  and  is 
there  any  cure  for  them?”  Answer.--  The  bichromate  of 
ammonia,  or  potash,  used  in  sensitizing  zinc  plates  will  pro¬ 
duce  sores  such  as  you  describe.  The  best  antidote  is  to 
wash  the  sores  with  a  weak  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of 
iron.  To  be  frank  with  you,  the  presence  of  these  sores 
indicates  a  syphilitic  condition  of  blood  that  will  render  you 
always  susceptible  to  bichromate  poisoning.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  seek  some  other  business,  or  go  at  another 
department  of  process  work,  like  routing  and  blocking. 

Proportion  of  Transparency  and  Opacity  in  Half- 
Tone  Screens. —  “Proprietors,”  Cincinnati,  write:  “Our 
operator  says  his  screens  are  faulty.  The  one  we  purchased 
them  of  says  they  are  right.  To  settle  the  dispute  please 
let  us  know  the  proper  proportion  of  the  transparent  to  the 
opaque  lines  before  the  two  ruled  plates  are  cemented 
together.  Our  operator  claims,  what  looks  reasonable,  that 


they  should  be  equal  in  width.”  Answer.  —  Your  operator 
is  wrong.  If  two  single-line  tints  with  transparent  lines 
equal  in  width  to  the  opaque  ones  are  placed  across  one 
another  the  transparent  apertures  would  only  equal  in  area 
one-third  the  surrounding  opacity,  and  no  operator  would 
care  to  use  a  screen  obstructing  so  much  light.  Single-line 
screens  are  usually  made  with  the  transparent  lines  double 
the  width  of  the  opaque  ones.  These  when  put  together 
give  a  relation  of  the  transparent  apertures  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  opacity  of  one  transparency  to  one  and  a  quarter  opac¬ 
ity.  There  are  some  freak  screens  in  existence,  made  to 
order  for  experimenters ;  but  screens  furnished  by  the  regu¬ 
lar  makers  can  be  trusted  to  be  all  right. 

Where  the  Three-Color  Process  was  Invented. — 
“Inquirer,”  Chicago,  wants  to  know  if  the  three-color  proc¬ 
ess  was  invented  in  Chicago  or  in  New  York.  Answer. —  It 
was  not  invented  in  either  city,  though  it  was  first  put  into 
practical  operation  by  Kurtz,  of  New  York.  It  became  com¬ 
mercially  profitable  first  in  Chicago — in  both  cases  by  the 
use  of  half-tone  printing  blocks.  Who  the  inventor  of  three- 
color  was  is  hard  to  determine.  The  fact  is,  like  so  many 
other  inventions,  it  was  a  growth.  The  separation  of  all 
colors  into  three  primaries  was  suggested  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  away  back  in  the  ’30s.  In  1861  Clark 
Maxwell,  of  London,  called  attention  to  it.  Henry  Collen, 
the  Queen’s  drawing  teacher,  proposed,  in  1865,  the  making 
of  three-color  negatives ;  but  Frenchmen,  Cros  and  Ducos 
du  Hauron,  in  1869,  told  how  to  do  it.  Then  followed  Dr. 
Herman  Vogel  and  E.  Vogel,  his  son  ;  Albert  and  Ulrich,  of 
Berlin  ;  Bierstadt,  Kurtz,  Ives  and  Gray,  of  this  country, 
besides  many  unknowns.  Each  contributed  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  matter.  Chicago  was  the  first,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  researches. 

Instantaneous  Photography  in  Colors. —  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  in  this  column  that  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tography,  reproducing  the  colors  of  nature,  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present  when  the 
first  negatives  were  developed  and  results  shown.  The 
invention  was  partially  worked  out  in  Europe,  but  was  per¬ 
fected  in  New  York  city.  As  patents  are  being  procured 
for  it  in  all  civilized  countries  it  is  impossible  now  to  do 
more  than  record  the  fact  in  this  paragraph.  This  can  be 
said,  however,  that  the  method  necessitates  the  use  of  photo¬ 
engraving,  and  when  rights  to  use  it  are  obtainable  it  will 
give  a  tremendous  boom  to  process  work.  The  magazines, 
the  weeklies,  and  even  the  daily  papers  will  be  illustrated 
in  colors,  and  then  they  will  never  go  back  to  black  ink 
again  to  reproduce  what  can  best  be  done  in  color.  This  is 
no  visionary  scheme.  A  press  is  being  built  in  New  York 
to  print  one  of  its  papers  in  colors  daily.  One  of  the  great 
pressmakers  is  about  constructing  four  web-perfecting 
presses  for  printing  in  colors,  so  that  process  workers  had 
better  turn  their  attention  during  spare  moments  to  the 
methods  of  making  color  plates  for  the  fast  press. 

Bradley’s  Approval  of  Process  Work. —  In  the  first 
number  of  Bradley ,  His  Book ,  Mr.  Will  H.  Bradley  paj^s 
this  high  tribute  to  the  value  of  process,  and  particularly 
that  in  three  colors,  without  mentioning  either  :  “  My  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  called  to  one  lithographer,  who  has  made  a 
large  collection  of  French  posters,  that  he  may  study  their 
methods  of  reproduction,  and  thus  learn  how  best  to  retain 
the  artist’s  touch  and  individuality.  When  an  American 
lithographer  learns  that  there  is  something  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  everlasting  technique,  and  his  draftsman,  or  the 
man  who  puts  the  colors  on  the  stone,  learns  that  with  his 
smooth  mechanical  grain  he  has  worked  like  a  machine,  and 
has  in  no  sense  interpreted  the  sketch  he  has  attempted  to 
reproduce,  then  it  is  proof  that  we  have  advanced.”  In 
other  words,  the  lithographer  may  study  counterfeiting 
“  the  artist’s  touch  and  individuality  ”  as  much  as  he  likes, 
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photographic  methods  will  always  prevail  in  the  correct 
rendering  of  artists’  work.  By-the-way,  the  only  blemishes 
in  Bradley’s  first  number  were  the  use  of  two  wood  engrav¬ 
ings,  one  of  a  printing  press  and  the  other  of  a  motor  ;  both 
looked  out  of  place,  and  to  a  disadvantage  among  the  other 
artistic  illustrations,  that  were  of  course  process  work. 

Proving  Color  Plates. —  Mr.  J.  H.  Siedenburg,  of  the 
firm  of  Straeffer  &  Siedenburg,  New  York,  has  devised  the 
following  method  of  proving  color  plates :  In  a  worthless 
piece  of  zinc,  say  10  by  12  in  size,  ^-inch  holes  are  drilled 
in  diagonal  corners.  Short  pieces  of  a  steel  needle  are 
driven  into  these  holes  and  soldered  there,  after  which  the 
upper  ends  of  the  needles  are  filed  to  sharp  points.  This 
he  calls  the  “ground  plate.”  After  photographing  and 
etching  the  color  plates,  one  of  them  is  taken  and  clamped 
securely  to  the  center  of  the  ground  plate  ;  $]2-inch  holes  are 
drilled  through  the  regular  registry  points,  which  were,  of 
course,  on  the  copy  and  photographed  on  each  plate.  These 
holes  are  bored  through  both  the  color  plate  and  ground 
plate.  Now  two  blocking  brads  about  ■jj-inch  thick  are 
driven  through  the  ground  plate  holes  from  the  back  and 
cut  off  to  height  of  thickness  of  color  plate.  With  nail  set, 
punch  the  metal  around  the  brads  to  hold  them  rigid. 
When  jVinch  holes  are  bored  in  the  center  of  the  registry 
points  in  the  other  color  plates  they  are  all  ready  for  prov¬ 
ing.  When  the  first  color  plate  is  proved,  the  needle  points 
in  the  ground  plate  puncture  holes  in  the  proof,  which  are 
used  to  register  the  paper  in  the  subsequent  printings, 
while  the  steel  brads  keep  the  plates  in  register. 


PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. —  Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

Wants  a  Book  on  Presswork  and  Stereotyping. — 
W.  P.,  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  desired  to  be  informed,  in 
the  last  issue,  of  a  work  treating  on  presswork  and  stereo¬ 
typing.  We  recommended  Kelly’s  “Presswork”  on  the 
former  subject,  but  the  writer  overlooked  the  fact  that  Mr. 
C.  S.  Partridge,  superintendent  for  the  Kellogg  Newspaper 
Company,  had  issued  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to 
papier-mach6  stereotyping.  The  work  is,  no  doubt,  a  prac¬ 
tical  one,  the  price  of  which  is  $1.50,  to  be  had  from  The 
Inland  Printer  Company,  and  will  likely  fill  all  require¬ 
ments. 

To  Dry  White  Ink  on  Black  Cardboard. —  R.  H.  G., 
of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  writes  :  “Will  you  please  inform  me 
how  to  make  white  ink  dry  on  black  board  ?  ”  Answer. — 
Good  white  ink  should  dry  satisfactorily  on  any  kind  of 
cardboard,  as  usually  there  is  sufficient  drier  in  it  when 
sent  from  the  inkmaker.  The  general  complaint  is  that 
white  ink  dries  too  quickly,  especially  when  mixed  with 
colors  for  tints.  However,  our  correspondent  may  have 
something  unusual  in  white  ink,  and  in  order  to  assist  its 
drying  qualities  we  recommend  that  a  few  drops  of  copal 
varnish  be  added  to  the  ink  before  working.  Mix  the  var¬ 
nish  thoroughly  into  the  ink.  Copal  varnish  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  paint  store,  or  from  inkmakers. 

How  to  Prevent  Newspaper  Column  Rules  Working 
Up. —  Column  Rules,  N.  S.,  writes:  “Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  through  the  ‘  Pressroom  Queries  and  Answers  ’ 
how  to  avoid  trouble  from  newspaper  column  rules  working 
up  ?  We  do  not  have  this  difficulty  except  when  the  forms 
are  run  so  that  the  rollers  pass  over  them  at  right  angles 
to  the  rides.  We  are  careful  not  to  let  the  foot-sticks  bind 
on  the  ends  of  the  rules.”  Answer. —  If  your  type  matter  is 


made  up  a  little  full  to  the  length  of  the  column  space,  so 
that  the  slug  at  the  bottom  projects  a  few  points  below  the 
column  rule  when  locked  up,  then  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  trouble  from  the  footstick  binding  on  the  rule.  We  men¬ 
tion  this  fact  so  that  too  much  may  not  be  expected  from  the 
sure  remedy  about  to  be  suggested,  and  that  others  may  take 
a  hint  about  the  proper  make-up  of  newspaper  forms.  If  our 
correspondent  will  saw  “  slots  ”  in  the  bottom  of  the  column 
rules,  say  a  little  over  half  up  through  the  body  of  the  rule, 
and  about  four  inches  apart ,  he  will  find  the  difficulty  at  an 
end.  The  slots  should  be  made  about  four  points  wide. 

Wants  a  Gold  Size  that  Will  Not  Dry  During  the 
Night. —  H.  F.  C.,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “What 
can  be  put  on  a  press  that  has  gold  size  on  it  to  keep  the  size 
from  drying  overnight  ?  I  have  tried  different  oils,  but  none 
will  do  the  work  for  me.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  cigar-box  edging  work,  and  run  the  same  on  a  cylin¬ 
der  press,  and  I  would  like  to  get  away  from  washing  up 
every  evening.”  Answer. — •  This  complaint  about  gold  size 
is  different  from  that  usually  made,  as  most  writers  find 
fault  because  the  size  does  not  dry  fast  enough.  It  is  not 
good  policy  nor  good  advice  to  encourage  anyone  in  an  act 
of  injustice  to  the  pressmaker,  roller  maker  or  inkmaker, 
nor  to  encourage  laziness.  A  set  of  rollers  running  all  day 
on  gold  size  should  be  washed  off  in  the  evening  —  every 
evening.  If  rollers  are  neglected,  by  allowing  dirty  and, 
to  a  large  degree,  gritty  gold  size  to  remain  on  them, 
whether  coated  with  oil  or  not,  to  keep  it  from  hardening, 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  with  such  rollers  must  dete¬ 
riorate  very  fast.  We  protest  against  such  slovenly  prac¬ 
tical  methods.  Still,  if  our  correspondent  will  meet  the 
emergency  half  way,  and  coat  his  rollers  at  night  with 
good  machine  oil,  and  rub  this  off  carefully  in  the  morning, 
he  will  be  able  to  preserve  the  rollers  and  succeed  in  getting 
out  clean  work. 

How  to  Make  a  Sectional  Fountain. —  G.  M.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  asks  two  questions,  as  follows  : 
(1)  “In  printing  several  colors  at  one  impression,  what 
would  you  advise  as  a  division  maker  ?  I  have  used  soap, 
but  could  not  make  it  hold.  I  cut  it  to  the  shape  of  the 
fountain  and  roller,  but  it  seemed  to  push  away  as  the  roller 
moved,  and  I  had  trouble  keeping  the  inks  from  mixing  in 
the  fountain.  (2)  In  making  overlays  for  half-tones,  where 
would  you  advise  to  place  overlay  ?  I  generally  place  it  on 
a  second  sheet,  over  which  I  place  a  cardboard,  and  on  top 
of  these  I  place  my  top-sheet.  Do  you  think  I  get  the  best 
results  possible  this  way  ?  or  in  what  way  do  you  think 
better  results  could  be  obtained  ?  ”  Answer. — Make  sections 
of  metal  — either  lead  or  soft  type-metal,  or  a  metal  made  of 
proportions  of  both.  Make  a  mold  of  the  fountain  and  the 
fountain  roller  with  plaster  of  paris,  and  cast  the  sections 
in  the  mold  so  made.  Let  the  mold  fit  the  fountain  front  and 
rear,  so  that  it  will  be  fairly  rigid  in  its  place.  Roller 
composition  may  also  be  used  for  separators.  (2)  We  have 
answered  this  query  before  for  this  correspondent.  Do  not 
put  a  cardboard  over  the  overlay  for  a  half-tone.  Place  the 
overlay  about  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  below  the  print¬ 
ing  surface.  If  cut  is  light,  two  sheets  will  be  enough  ;  but 
cut  out  the  overlay  properly. 

How  to  Prevent  Angle  Distributing  Rollers  from 
Cracking. —  J.  F.,  of  San  Francisco,  California,  says:  “I 
have  charge  of  a  press  in  which  the  angle  rollers  are  badly 
cracked  and  frayed  out  at  the  ends.  The  cause  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  the  sudden  contact  of  the  plate  with  the  ends  of  the 
rollers  as  it  comes  forward,  after  having  left  them  standing 
as  it  goes  backward.  Is  there  any  way  to  prevent  a  new  set 
from  getting  into  the  same  condition  ?  Also  please  state 
which  side  of  a  leather  belt  should  be  placed  next  to  the 
pulley  ?  ”  Answer. — (1)  We  are  pleased  that  the  question 
of  preventing  angle  rollers  from  cracking  has  been  asked, 
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because  no  end  of  destruction  to  such  rollers  has  existed  for 
years,  and  still  goes  on.  Mr.  Meier,  a  well-known  press¬ 
man  of  New  York,  has  given  this  matter  worthy  considera¬ 
tion  for  some  years  past,  and  has  experimented  with  several 
devices  of  his  own  creation,  all  more  or  less  good  ;  but  he 
has  now  finally  settled  the  question  by  giving  to  the  trade 
what  is  known  as  “the  Meier  Angle-Roller  Brake.”  This 
device,  which  fits  on  the  sockets  of  the  rollers,  and  can  be 
instantly  attached,  has  been  patented  by  him  and  the  sole 
agency  for  the  brake  placed  with  Mr.  Oscar  J.  Maigne 
(successor  to  D.  J.  Reilly  &  Co.),  the  well-known  printers’ 
roller  manufacturer,  of  New  York  city.  A  circular,  with 
illustration  of  the  brake,  will  be  sent  to  those  writing.  The 
device  may  be  seen  in  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Maigne  in 
The  Inland  Printer.  (2)  The  rough  (unfinished)  side  of 
a  leather  belt  should  be  placed  on  the  face  of  the  pulley. 

Trouble  with  Colored  Inks  on  a  Three-Color 
Process  Job. —  C.  &  R.,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  write  :  “  We 
inclose  you  sample  of  a  three-color  job  we  have  had  some 
difficulty  with,  and  would  ask  that  you  point  out  our  mis¬ 
take.  The  job  was  run  on  a  Gordon.  The  yellow  worked 
well  ;  the  red  was  worked  full,  as  asked  by  the  artist,  but 
we  were  of  the  impression  that  the  red  was  too  full ;  in 
proof  of  this,  it  took  three  days  for  the  red  to  dry.  The 
yellow  was  slightly  reduced,  as  it  was  extra  stiff.  The 
other  colors  were  run  just  as  we  received  them.”  Answer. 
—  From  an  examination  of  the  specimen  sent,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  yellow,  red  and  blue  were  not  suitable  for 
the  job,  especially  to  be  printed  on  a  platen  press  like  the 
Gordon.  The  inks  are  too  strong  —  not  in  color,  but  in 
“tack” — which  means  that  the  varnishes  used  in  their 
manufacture  were  overlong.  When  inks  are  too  heavy  for 
lapping  over  one  another,  they  should  be  slightly  reduced 
with  a  thin  varnish  or  a  little  hog’s  lard.  This  will  permit 
the  colors  to  lay  flat  and  even.  Piling  up  colors  on  forms 
that  lap  with  others  should  be  avoided,  especially  if  the 
printer  is  inexperienced  in  the  peculiarities  of  different 
color  pigments  in  the  inks.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  run  a 
very  full  color  when  it  is  not  to  be  covered  with  one  equally 
full,  as  in  the  present  case,  with  blue,  which  is  a  glossy 
milori  color,  in  tack  well  on  to  bronze-blue  strength.  The 
artist  has  misled  you  on  the  red,  evidently  ;  and  he  has 
failed  to  tell  you  how  to  overcome  the  difficulty  he  got  you 
into  by  using  so  full  a  red  with  a  full  blue.  If  he  had 
told  you  that  putting  a  small  piece  of  vaseline  or  pig's  lard 
into  the  blue,  and  working  it  thoroughly  into  this  color, 
would  overcome  the  difficulty,  he  would  have  saved  you 
considerable  trouble  and  expense.  But  then  some  artists 
know  so  much  —  especially  about  printing  inks  —  and  stop 
there.  Try  the  inks  made  by  some  of  the  reputable  colored 
ink  makers  advertised  in  this  journal,  and  state  what  you 
need  them  for,  and  they  can  be  sent  y^ou  without  trouble. 


FIREPROOF  PAPER. 

Fireproof  paper,  for  printing  and  writing  purposes,  is 
now  manufactured  in  Berlin  by  a  new  patented  process. 
Ninety^-five  parts  of  asbestos  fiber  of  the  best  quality  are 
washed  in  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  calcium  and  then 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  a  bleaching  agent.  Five 
parts  of  wood  pulp,  as  used  in  paper  factories,  are  added, 
and  the  whole  is  placed  in  the  agitating  box  with  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  water  and  borax.  After  being  thoroughly 
mixed  the  material  is  pumped  into  the  regulating  box,  and 
allowed  to  flow  out  of  a  gate  on  an  endless  wire  cloth,  where 
it  enters  the  usual  papermaking  machinery.  It  is  easy  to 
apply  watermarks  to  this  paper,  which  ordinarily  has  a 
smooth  surface,  but  which  can  be  satin  finished,  this  being 
preferable  for  writing  purposes.  Paper  thus  produced  is 
said  to  resist  even  the  direct  influence  of  flame  and  remains 
uninjured  even  in  a  white  heat. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  F.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

Backing  Electro  Shells  Without  Previous  Wash¬ 
ing. —  P.  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  asks:  “Is  it  usual  to  back 
up  shells  as  they  are  taken  from  the  wax  mold,  without 
first  washing  them  with  something  to  remove  the  wax?” 
Answer. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  usual.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
foundry  where  it  is  the  practice.  Anyway  it  is  a  very 
objectionable  thing  to  do.  Even  with  careful  washing  of 
shells  with  hot  lye  there  is  likely  to  be  some  wax  remaining 
and  be  burned  to  the  backing  pan,  rendering  it  uneven  and 
making  lots  of  trouble  in  finishing  plates. 

Demand  for  Stereotypes. —  B.  J.,  of  Ohio,  inquires: 
“  Is  the  demand  for  stereotype  plates  diminishing  and  the 
process  going  out  of  use?”  Answer. —  No.  While  the 
preference  is  for  electrotype  plates  for  the  majority  of  book 
and  job  work,  yet  there  are  more  stereos  made  now  than 
ever  before  arid  the  prospect  is  favorable  for  an  increase  in 
the  demand.  A  competency  awaits  one  who  will  invent  an 
improved  process  for  making  stereotypes  ;  a  process  suit¬ 
able  for  duplicating  fine  work,  one  that  will  not  injure  the 
finest  cuts  or  type,  rapid  in  operation,  and  it  should  be 
practicable  to  make  as  many  plates  from  one  mold  as  can  be 
cast  from  the  paper  matrix  now  in  general  use.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  the  electrotype  process  is  slow, 
complex  and  requires  an  expensive  plant.  The  demand  is 
for  quick,  cheap,  good.  Now  “  B.  J.,”  if  you  have  a  talent 
for  inventing  here  is  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it  and  per¬ 
haps  gather  in  the  competency. 

“  Much  has  been  done  within  the  past  few  years  toward 
improving  the  facilities  of  the  printing  office,  and  we  have 
hoped  that  printers  would  become  richer  thereby  ;  but, 
alas !  it  does  not  appear  that  any  advantages  have  accrued 
to  the  printer  or  that  he  is  one  dollar  better  off  for  all  of 
the  improvements  which  have  been  placed  within  his  reach. 
Looking  out  upon  the  field  of  printerdom,  and  weighing 
carefully  the  doings  of  those  who  are  operating  within  its 
domain,  we  are  almost  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all  for 
which  the  average  printer  is  looking  is  work,  not  profit.  If 
he  secures  a  piece  of  machinery  or  a  new  method  which  will 
enable  him  to  produce  his  work  cheaper,  instead  of  making 
more  profit  on  his  work  he  simply  cuts  his  prices  so  as  to 
secure  more  work.  We  use  the  word  ‘simply’  advisedly, 
for  a  man  who  will  act  thus  is  the  personification  of  sim¬ 
plicity.”  Whether  it  is  because  electrotypers  are  closely 
connected  with  printers  and  copy  their  faults,  or  whether  it 
is  merely  a  coincidence,  the  above  clipping  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bookmaker  is  equally  true  of  electrotypers.  Brethren 
of  the  craft,  why  continue  on  a  course  that  will  surely  end 
in  disaster? 

Nickel  Shells. —  G.  B.,  of  New  York,  asks  :  “  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  deposit  nickel  on  wax  molds  and  to  make  shells 
of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness  to  back  up  same  as  cop¬ 
per  shells?  If  so,  where  can  the  details  of  the  process  be 
obtained?”  Atiswer. —  I  am  not  aware  that  nickel  shells 
are  made  in  this  country.  An  electrotyper  in  France  — 
Mons.  L.  Boudreaux,  of  Paris  —  carries  on  the  business  of 
making  nickel  electrotypes.  Not  such  as  are  made  here,  by 
placing  an  ordinary  electro  in  a  nickel  bath  and  depositing 
nickel  on  the  face  of  the  plate,  but  the  nickel  is  deposited 
directly  on  the  wax  mold,  making  a  shell  of  the  desired 
thickness  — even  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more — -which, 
after  being  given  a  slight  coating  of  copper,  is  tinned  and 
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backed  same  as  any  electrotype  plate.  The  process  is  pat¬ 
ented  in  France,  but  the  description  and  specification  is  not, 
as  required  by  our  patent  laws,  sufficiently  clear  and 
definite  to  enable  any  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  perform  the 
operation.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  process  is  difficult 
or  expensive  to  work,  yet  the  price  for  nickel  electros  is 
about  9  cents  per  square  inch  —  too  high  to  make  the  plates 
popular.  If  the  price  could  be  reduced  to  about  2j4  cents 
per  inch  there  would  probably  be  a  demand  for  the  plates 
for  use  on  very  fine  work  and  for  long  runs. 


THE  UNVEILING  OF  FRANKLIN  STATUE. 


JOSEPH  MEDILL. 


THE  unveiling  of  a  magnificent  golden-bronze  statue  of 
Ben  Franklin,  printer,  in  Lincoln  Park,  made  Satur¬ 
day,  June  6, 1896,  a  day  of  marked  significance  to  the 
printers  of  Chicago  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire  United 
States.  The  statue  is  the  gift  of  Joseph  Medill,  founder, 

proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune ,  and  was 
presented  by  him  in  person 
to  the  Lincoln  Park  Board  of 
Commissioners,  through  the 
Old-Time  Printers’  Associa¬ 
tion  as  custodian. 

Rent;  Bache,  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  great  - great- 
grandson,  a  Washington  jour¬ 
nalist,  participated  in  the 
unveiling  ceremonies,  which 
began  at  4  o’clock  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon,  and  were  witnessed 
by  an  appreciative  audience 
of  about  five  thousand  people. 
Several  hundred  printers  and 
scores  of  active  newspaper 
men  were  in  attendance. 

M.  J.  Carroll  was  president  of  the  day,  and  introduced 
Mr.  Medill  after  the  Second  Regiment  Band  had  rendered 
several  patriotic  airs.  The  venerable  donor  of  the  monument 
addressed  his  remarks  to  the  “  Old-Time  Printers  and 
Fellow-Craftsmen  of  Chicago,”  and  spoke  with  much  feeling 
of  the  influences  which  had  moved  him  to  select  that  asso¬ 
ciation  as  “custodian”  of  his  gift,  characterizing  it  as 
“  a  social  organization  to  promote  good  fellowship,  smooth 
down  ruffled  rivalries,  celebrate  the  recurring  anniversaries 
of  ‘  our  patron  saint  ’  and  relate  the  reminiscences  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of 
the  printer’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago.” 

In  concluding  his 
address  Mr.  Medill 
introduced  Mr. Bache 
as  a  worthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  progeni- 
itor,  and  referred 
with  pleasure  to  the 
presence  of  R.  H. 

Park,  the  sculptor. 

Both  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  were  received 
with  enthusiastic 
cheers  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Accompanied 
by  thirteen  little  girls,  symbolizing  the  original  thirteen 
colonies,  Mr.  Bache  walked  from  the  speakers’  stand  to  the 
monument  and  pulled  the  cord  which  divested  the  statue  of 
its  drapery.  As  the  latter  fell  the  band  and  a  double  quar¬ 
tette  rendered  “  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

The  acceptance  of  the  gift  by  the  Old-Time  Printers’ 
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Association  and  its  transfer  to  the  Lincoln  Park  Board 
was  made  by  Alderman  Conrad  Kahler.  William  Penn 
Nixon,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  and  a  recently 
appointed  member  of  the  Park  Board,  made  the  address  of 
acceptance  for  that  official  body. 

After  the  audience  had  been  stirred  by  a  spirited  vocal 
rendering  of  “  We’ll  Rally  ’Round  the  Flag,  Boys,”  Hon.  H. 

D.  Estabrook  was  introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  day.  His 
address  was  a  masterpiece  of  wit  and  eloquence,  and  will  be 
long  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
hear  him. 

John  J.  Flinn,  editor  of  the  Observer ,  a  Chicago  weekly 
journal,  then  read  an  original  ode  to  Franklin,  which 
was  received  with  expressions  of  keen  appreciation  by  the 
audience. 

Mr.  P.  F.  Pettibone,  whose  prominence  in  the  craft  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer,  was 
then  introduced  to  speak  for  the  employing  printers  of 
Chicago.  His  pleasant  task  was  performed  with  character¬ 
istic  enthusiasm  and  good  taste,  and  he  was  heartily  cheered 
by  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  the  old-time  printers,  the  news¬ 
paper  men,  electricians  and  members  of  kindred  lines  of 
effort  who  were  present  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
space,  but  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  John  M.  Ryan, 
Thomas  Carroll,  Charles  Bond,  W.  G.  Mason,  P.  J.  Cahill, 
Frank  Sheldon,  John  M. 

Smyth,  John  Daley, 

John  Burke,  John  An¬ 
derson,  W.  McDonald, 

John  Keefe,  George  H. 

Hart,  V.  F.  Lawson, 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  Wil¬ 
liam  Mill,  A.  H.  Brown, 

William  Pigott,  F.  K. 

Tracy,  J.  C.  Hutchins, 

D.  J.  Hines,  John  Le- 
ander,  E.  H.  Sample, 

J.  H.  Bowman,  Charles 
Bailes,  J.  Beath,  Sr., 

A.  McNally,  N.  B.  Bar- 
low,  J.  M.  Fullerton, 

Fred  Barnard,  Clayton 
Bush,  T.  F.  Harvey, 

E.  F.  Baker,  C.  J.  Peck, 

M.  H.  Madden,  C.  H.  Stiles,  A.  Scheideman,  J.  Schaetzlein, 
Charles  Carlson,  Charles  E.  Leonard,  S.  K.  Parker,  A.  L. 
Fyfe,  John  Gordon,  J.  C.  Snow,  A.  H  McLaughlin,  P.  J. 
Keefe,  Martin  Ford,  P.  Madigan,  John  Doyle,  W.  N.  Phil¬ 
lips,  R.  R.  Donnelley,  Amos  Pettibone,  John  McGovern, 
T.  E.  Sullivan,  Fred  E.  Wolff,  H.  H.  Rogers,  Herman 
Week,  Charles  Muter,  O.  Peterman,  M.  Stanton,  George 

E.  Root,  William  Peache,  W.  O.  Tremaine,  William  Her¬ 
bert,  N.  H.  Perrin,  John  L.  Bancroft,  Charles  M.  Moore, 
W.  C.  Fyfe,  W.  S.  Timblin,  C.  A.  Andrews,  J.  J.  Kern, 

F.  A.  Kidd,  M.  Kearns,  Joseph  Bichl,  M.  Knowles,  Thomas 
Knapp,  H.  G.  Martin,  E.  S.  Davis,  A.  F.  Egerston,  Henry 
Gassen,  E.  Masterson,  W.  Hayman,  Tony  Faifer,  C.  F. 
Whitmarsh,  A.  B.  Adair,  W.  C.  Hollister,  William  Julian, 
John  McEvoy,  James  E.  Pettit,  F.  N.  Roberts,  C.  W.  Potter, 
P.  J.  Weldon,  Frank  H.  Ehlen,  William  Hack,  Joseph  Caro- 
lan,  Washington  Hesing,  A.  McCutcheon,  M.  L.  Crawford, 
Henry  R.  Boss,  J.  K.  C.  Forrest,  S.  E.  Pinta,  J.  Macmillan, 
Angus  S.  Hibbard,  John  Carlson,  L.  H.  Rice,  Frank  Beck, 
William  McEvoy,  John  Miehle,  John  S.  Burke,  William 
Sampson,  John  Mangan,  J.  J.  Schock,  Charles  Vivian, 
T.  Madigan,  T.  Campbell,  O.  H.  Perry,  Sam  R.  Carter, 
V.  Scheiber,  G.  B.  Maigne,  A.  Dinsmore. 

Among  the  prominent  citizens  who  occupied  the  platform 
were:  M.  J.  Carroll,  Joseph  Medill,  Judge  Tuley,  Lambert 
Tree,  Thomas  Brenan,  Conrad  Kahler,  H.  D.  Estabrook, 
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and  William  Penn  Nixon.  This  honor  was  also  shared  by 
the  thirteen  little  girls  in  white,  whose  names  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mary  T.  Downie,  Helen  S.  Knapp,  Emma  A.  Gaul, 
Winn  if  red  M.  Burke,  Loretta  Smyth,  Laura  E.  Considine, 
Marguerite  Keeley,  Agnes  C.  Mill,  Kate  K.  Scharle,  Emma 
B.  Seibert,  Elsie  Heim,  Hattie  E.  Newton,  Alice  Riley. 

The  monument  is  heroic  in  size  and  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Park,  the  well- 
known  sculptor,  has  ever  sent  out  from  his  studio.  Its  high 
base  is  of  gray  granite  and  its  face  bears  the  one  word 
“Franklin”  cut  in  plain  letters. 

Only  two  other  bronze  statues  of  the  great  printer,  phi¬ 
losopher,  scientist,  diplomat  and  philanthropist  have  been 
erected  in  the  United  States.  New  York  city  contains  one 
of  these  and  Boston  the  other.  Philadelphia,  which  has 
more  reason  to  honor  her  great  citizen  than  any  other  city 
in  the  Union,  has  but  recently  come  up  to  the  measure  of 
her  privilege  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  fame  of  her  “Poor  Richard,”  and  a  bronze  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  to  be  placed  in  a  suitable  public 
position  in  that  city.  Among  the  public  monuments  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  marble  statue  of  Franklin. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  none  of  these  do  or  will 
exceed  in  artistic  value  the  one  which  has  engaged  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Park  for  nearly  a  year.  In  this  Franklin  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  standing  uncovered  before  a  gathering  of  scien¬ 
tists  of  his  dajr,  elucidating  to  them  his  discovery  of  the 
electrical  nature  of  lightning. 

The  position  allotted  to  the  monument  in  Lincoln  Park  is 
all  that  Mr.  Medill  or  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association 
could  have  desired.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  which  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake,  and  all  who  pass  on  the  broad 
shore  drive  or  on  the  main  traveled  pedestrian  paths  of  that 
most-frequented  section  of  park  must  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  faithful  counterfeit  of  Franklin’s  benign  counte¬ 
nance. 

No  event  of  recent  years  has  aroused  so  great  interest 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  printing  craft  as  has  Mr.  Medill’s 
splendid  gift  and  its  formal  presentation. 


THE  PRINTERS’  TECHNICAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA. 

Springfield,  Ohio,  now  has  a  printers’  technical  club, 
the  fourth  on  the  list.  An  organization  was  effected  on 
Thursday'  evening,  June  4,  and  the  club  begins  its  work 
with  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Twenty-one  persons 
signed  the  membership  roll,  and  Mr.  Ed  S.  Ralph,  of  the 
Winters  Company,  was  elected  president  pro  tern.,  and  D.  J. 
Ryder  secretary  pro  tern.  It  is  confidently  believed  the  mem¬ 
bership  will  shortly  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred. 

From  Knickerbocker  Technical  Club,  No.  3,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  New  York,  very  satisfactory  reports  are  received. 
The  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month  at 
Byrne’s  Hall,  and  the  dues  are  20  cents  per  month.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Putnam,  the  president  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press, 
has  become  a  member  and  has  donated  a  large  number  of 
technical  books  to  the  library,  in  addition  to  assisting  the 
work  in  other  ways.  Walter  Emerson  is  president,  William 
Frost,  vice-president ;  William  Dynan,  treasurer  ;  H.  M. 
Baker,  secretary ;  H.  Stockfleth,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Printers’  Technical  Club  No.  2,  of  Oakland,  California, 
meets  weekly.  Considerable  progress  is  reported.  Frank 
Brainerd,  with  the  Pacific  Press,  is  president ;  J.  B.  Leavitt, 
vice-president ;  J.  W.  Myers,  secretary-treasurer ;  H.  H. 
Haynes,  director  of  programme. 

The  motto  of  Printers’  Technical  Club  No.  1  is  “  Think 
and  Work.”  The  club  meets  every  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  clubrooms,  125  West  State  street,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
W.  H.  Tousley  is  president ;  F.  S.  Horner,  vice-president ; 
E.  F.  Wilson,  230  Forest  avenue,  secretary  ;  H.  A.  Lambert, 
financial  secretary  ;’R.  F.  Morgan,  director. 


THE  TREASURY  BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE  AND  ITS  FOREMAN. 

HE  Treasury  branch  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  is  a  decidedly  interesting  department ;  very 
few  people  realize  what  an  amount  of  work  this 
branch  office  turns  out.  It  is  situated  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Treasury  building,  and  furnishes  employment  to  over 
a  hundred  men  and  women.  The  office  is  so  well  equipped 
that  it  is  able  to  meet  at  the  shortest  notice  any  reasonable 
demand  that  may  be  made  upon 
it.  Eight  cylinder  presses  are 
in  use  for  book  and  cut  work, 
one  being  the  latest  improved 
two  -  revolution  Whitlock.  All 
the  newest  type  and  material  are 
employed,  and  the  latest  and 
most  modern  methods  for  execut¬ 
ing  the  work  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  All  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  efficiency  and  skill  of  the 
foreman,  Mr.  Kehoe. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Kehoe,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  as  foreman  of 
the  Treasury  branch  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in 
1893.  His  early  life  owing  to  his  present  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  no  little  interest.  Mr.  Kehoe  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Maysville,  his  native  city.  He  afterward  took  a  special 
course  of  instruction  in  the  “art  preservative  of  all  arts” 
under  Oscar  Harpel  and  Charles  W.  Morris,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  were  the  most  artistic  job  printers  of  their  day.  Mr. 
Kehoe  has  worked  at  his  trade  as  job  printer  in  Cincinnati, 
Maysville  and  Frankfort,  and  has  been  either  foreman, 
manager  or  owner  of  every  printing  office  in  which  he  has 
ever  been  connected.  In  his  own  office,  in  Maysville,  he 
made  a  specialty  of  excelling  in  artistic  jobwork,  and  num¬ 
bered  among  his  customers  many  leading  firms  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  the  largest  educational  institutions  of  his  state. 

Mr.  Kehoe  was  city  clerk  of  his  native  city  of  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  in  1879,  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
1881  ;  he  represented  the  county  of  Mason,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  wealthiest  counties  of  the  state.  After  serving  two 
years,  he  was  reelected  in  1883,  completing  a  term  of  four 
years.  Mr.  Kehoe  was  then  elected  manager  of  the  public 
printing  and  binding  office  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  which 
position  he  held  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Kehoe’s  extensive  experience  as  a  job  printer  and  as 
manager  of  the  state  printing  and  binding  of  Kentucky 
enabled  him  to  make  many  valuable  improvements  in  the 
office  of  the  Treasury  branch  and  its  working.  Under  his 
suggestions,  old  and  out-of-date  material  and  ideas  were 
discarded.  It  is  stated  that  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
office  the  work  was  behindhand  with  9,000,000  impressions. 
The  Treasury  branch  printing  office  executes  the  work  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  its  various  branches, 
embracing  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  Lighthouse  Board  Customs  Service,  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  etc.,  requiring  an 
output  of  about  25,000,000  impressions  per  year.  Among 
this  printing  is  all  the  confidential  work  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  his  annual  report,  the  list  of  all  bondholders 
of  the  government  and  District  of  Columbia,  notices  to  mar¬ 
iners,  abstracts  of  sanitary  reports  of  the  United  States, 
coast  and  geodetic  bulletins,  list  of  copyrighted  articles  in 
the  Library  of  Congress,  etc.  To  meet  and  cope  with  this 
large  amount  of  work  Mr.  Kehoe  has  labored  assiduously, 
and  he  has  been  more  than  successful  in  meeting  all  the 
demands  made  upon  him.  In  all  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
government  he  has  been  ably  supplemented  by  the  quick 
intelligence  and  hearty  cooperation  of  the  employes. 


HON.  J.  D.  KEHOE. 


Half-tone  engraving  from  photograph  by  A  GOURMAND. 

Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Company, 

Chicago. 

Duplicate  plates  for  sale. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S  UNION. 


THE  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  met  in  the  council  cham¬ 
ber,  city  hall,  this  city,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  on  Monda3r, 
June  15,  and  adjourned  shortly  after  noon  on  the  following 
Saturday.  Between  business  and  pleasure  it  was  a  busy 
week  for  the  pressmen,  as  much  so  for  the  entertainers  as 
for  the  visitors.  The  local  committee  of  arrangements 
scored  a  distinct  success,  nothing  but  words  of  praise  and 
commendation  being  accorded  their  work  during  the  week. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  M.  J.  Kiley,  E.  H. 
Sample,  Frank  Beck,  John  G.  McMillen,  F.  R.  Coles,  George 
A.  Smith,  M.  Curtis,  John  S.  Leander,  James  H.  Bowman, 
J.  P.  Keefe,  Peter  Dienhart,  J.  J.  Wade,  Martin  Knowles, 
Robert  D.  Sawyer  and  Henry  Hamel,  who  were  ably  assisted 
by  Garrett  Burns,  Aid.  Conrad  Kahler,  John  Burke  and 
many  others. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  M.  J.  Kilejr,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  committee,  who  introduced  Frank  Beck, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union. 
President  Beck  extended  the  hospitalities  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  visiting  delegates,  and  was  followed  by  Assistant 
Corporation  Counsel  George  A.  Dupuy,  representing  Mayor 
Swift;  Aid.  Conrad  Kahler,  president  of  the  Old-Time 
Printers’  Association ;  and  M.  J.  Carroll,  editor  of  the 
Eight-Hour  Herald.  Then  Mr.  Beck  handed  the  gavel  to 
Theodore  F.  Galoskowsky,  of  St.  Louis,  president  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  who  briefly  but 
appropriately  thanked  the  preceding  speakers,  after  which 
he  declared  the  convention  ready  for  business. 

Roll  call  followed,  and  President  Galoskowsky  appointed 
the  following  delegates  as  a  committee  on  credentials  :  Peter 
Dienhart,  Chicago  ;  E.  P.  Murphy,  St.  Louis  ;  John  Dolan, 
Pittsburg-;  Robert  Massey,  Denver;  and  Henrj7  Poole, 
Detroit.  After  an  adjournment  which  allowed  these  gentle¬ 
men  sufficient  time  to  complete  their  work,  the  committee 
reported  the  following  delegates  as  entitled  to  seats  in  the 
convention  : 


Washing-ton,  D.  C. — D.  H.  Moran, 
J.  J.  Birmingham. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Henry  Boole. 
Chicago,  Ill. — M.  J.  Kiley,  John 
Wade,  Peter  Dienhart,  John  P. 
Keefe. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — James  W.  Con¬ 
nor,  James  C.  Mellon. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Edward  Gayou. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. — P.  D.  O’Brien. 
Toronto,  Canada. — Fred  Stevenson. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. — J.  L.  Birmingham, 
Lewis  H.  Schott. 

Lansing,  Mich. — W.  N.  Pickard. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — George  H. 
Quigley. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — J.  E.  Secrest. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. — John  Geckler. 
Memphis,  Tenn. — Junius  E.  Tucker. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — J.  DeHaven. 
Atlanta,  Ga. — Jesse  R.  Penny. 
Albany,  N.  Y. — James  Nevins. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.— James  H.  Rox¬ 
burgh. 

Galveston,  Texas. — Theo.  Ramakers. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Peter  P.  Zimmer. 
Louisville,  Ky. — Frederick  Ulrich. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— P.  J.  Maloney. 
Springfield,  Ill.— James  K.  Brewer. 
Omaha,  Neb. — Frank  S.  Devoe. 
Rockford,  Ill. — E.  L.  Graves. 
Nashville,  Tenn. — Jesse  Johnson. 
Denver,  Colo. — Robert  Massey. 

Akron,  Ohio.  —  H.  D.  Snyder. 

Dallas,  Texas.— G.  T.  Hoffman. 

New  York  City. — William  H.  Graham, 
John  T.  Moran,  Edward  H.  Scully, 
Charles  Winnacott. 

Duluth  and  West  Superior.— Oliver 
Quick. 

Dayton,  Ohio.— David  M.  Leen. 
Toledo,  Ohio. — Joseph  G.  Fraser. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. — Willard  W.  Wade. 
Elkhart,  Ind. — James  A.  Bell. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — G.  A.  Griffin. 
Baltimore,  Md. — Mark  D.  Harrigan. 
Columbus,  Ohio. — Howard  Vance. 
Pittsburg,  Pa.— John  Dolan. 

Boston,  Mass. — Joseph  W.  Whall. 


WEB  PRESS  UNIONS. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Rube  Schoehe-  Boston,  Mass. — Robert  H.  Kelley, 
man.  J.  T.  McCarthy. 

FEEDERS  AND  HELPERS. 

Toronto,  Canada. — William  Fogarty.  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Frank  Peck. 
Akron,  Ohio.— B.  R.  Lord.  Boston,  Mass.— M.  A.  McCarthy,  Ed- 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Robert  E.  Gregg,  ward  Smith. 

P.  E.  Murphy.  New  York  City. — William  F.  Delaney, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Frank  Pampusch,  James  J.  O'Dea. 

Joseph  L.  McGeehan. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 


Theo.  F.  Galoskowsky, 
President. 


Credentials  as  above,  the  Chair  announced  the  standing 
committees  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Finance  —  E.  Gayou,  St.  Louis;  Charles 
Winnacott,  New  York;  Joseph  D.  Fraser,  Toledo;  W.  F. 
Delaney,  New  York; 

J.  E.  Secrest,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Laws  —  J  oseph 
W.  Whall,  Boston  ; 

G.  T.  Hoffman,  Dal¬ 
las  ;  F.  Stevenson, 

Toronto;  Frank 
Pampusch,  St. 

Paul ;  J.  Geckler, 

Indianapolis. 

Officers'  Reports 
—  F.  S.  Devoe, 

Omaha  ;  H.  D.  Sny¬ 
der,  Akron  ;  W.  H. 

Graham,  New  York; 

R.  E.  Gregg,  St. 

Louis. 

Subordinate  Un¬ 
ions  —  L.  H.  Schott, 

Cincinnati ;  J.  T. 

Moran,  New  York  ; 

John  I.  Wade,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  J.  C.  Mellon,  Philadelphia ;  G.  A.  Moore,  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Miscellaneous  Business  —  J.  P.  Malone3r,  St.  Paul  ;  J.  W. 
Connor,  Philadelphia;  John  P.  Keefe,  Chicago;  W.  J. 
Fogarty,  Toronto  ;  R.  H.  Kelle3\  Boston. 

Press  Reports — M.  J.  Kiley,  Chicago  ;  B.  Lord,  Akron; 
J.  H.  De  Haven,  Minneapolis ;  G.  H.  Quigley,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  ;  M.  D.  Harrigan,  Baltimore. 

This  completed  the  organization  of  the  convention,  which 
entered  upon  its  work  in  real  earnest  on  Tuesday  morning 
and  continued  without  the  slightest  let-up  until  the  hour  of 
adjournment  on  Saturday.  Probabty  the  most  important 
legislation  enacted  during  the  week  was  in  enlarging  the 
scope  and  jurisdiction  of  the  organization  and  in  changing 
its  name  accordingly.  The  organization  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  “International  Printing  Pressmen’s  and 
Assistants’  Union  of  North  America.”  This  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  union 
of  pressfeeders  and 
job  pressmen  now 
being  organized  in 
this  citj"  will  receive 
but  scant  courtesy 
at  the  hands  of  the 
older  organization. 
It  was  also  decided 
to  create  a  standing 
committee,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to 
send  out  organizers 
whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  The  action 
taken  in  regard  to 
the  label  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  the 
pressmen  are  not  to 
seek  affiliation  with 
the  allied  trades  in 
cities  where  such 
organizations  exist.  The  death  benefit  is  continued,  but 
will  be  met  by  assessments. 

On  Friday  the  election  of  officers  took  place,  resulting 
as  follows  :  President,  Theo.  F.  Galoskowsky,  of  St.  Louis, 


James  Gelson, 
Secretary -Treasurer. 
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who  has  been  reelected  continuously  since  1892 ;  first  vice- 
president,  Joseph  J.  Birmingham,  of  Washington  ;  second 
vice-president,  James  W.  Connor,  of  Philadelphia;  third 
vice-president,  Frank  Pampusch,  of  St.  Paul  ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  James  Gelson,  New  York  city.  Delegates  to 
American  Federation  of  Labor  —  Jesse  Johnson,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  and  B.  R.  Lord,  of  Akron,  Ohio ;  Delegates  Dienhart, 
of  Chicago,  and  Moore,  of  Minneapolis,  are  the  alternates. 
After  an  exciting  contest  between  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit,  the  last-named  city  proved  victorious  in  secur¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  next  convention  in  1897. 

The  social  features  of  the  convention  were  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  local  committee  and  their  friends,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  the  visitors  and  invited  guests.  On  Sunday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  opening 
of  the  convention, 
the  delegates  and 
invited  guests  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  tally- 
ho  ride  to  the  South 
parks,  as  the  guests 
of  the  local  union. 
Monday  afternoon 
and  evening  an  in¬ 
formal  reception 
took  place  at  the 
Clifton  House, 
where  Mr.  S.  K. 
White,  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing 
Company,  proved  a 
most  affable  host. 
On  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  Mr.  Millard 
F.  Bingham  took  the 
party  in  charge,  treating  them  to  a  most  enjoyable  tally  ho 
ride  to  the  Ferris  Wheel  Park,  where  a  specially  prepared 
concert  programme,  with  Midway  variations,  was  among  the 
many  attractions.  On  the  way  to  the  Ferris  Wheel  the  entire 
party  stopped  long  enough  in  Lincoln  Park  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  while  grouped  around  the  base  of  the  recently 
erected  Franklin  monument,  the  latter  a  gift  from  Joseph 
Medill  to  the  printers  of  Chicago.  On  Wednesday,  Mrs. 
John  Buckie,  Jr.,  tendered  a  carriage  ride  to  the  wives  of 
visiting  delegates  as  well  as  to  those  of  Chicago  pressmen, 
and  on  Wednesday  evening  a  visit  was  made  to  the  Masonic 
Temple  Roof  Garden. 

At  this  convention,  as  at  all  others,  the  principal  event 
was  the  banquet,  which  took  place  at  the  Clifton  House  on 
Thursday  evening.  Mine  host  Cummings  did  himself  proud, 
the  arrangements  being  all  and  more  than  was  promised  or 
expected.  After  full  justice  was  done  the  feast,  toasts  were 
in  order  as  follows :  “  International  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union,”  responded  to  by  President  Theodore  F.  Galos- 
kowsky ;  “American  Federation  of  Labor,”  James  O’Con¬ 
nell,  third  vice-president  of  that  organization;  “Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,”  John  Ross ;  “  The 
Feeder,”  William  F.  Delaney;  “International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union,”  M.  H.  Madden;  “Our  Employers,”  Thomas 
Knapp;  “Journals  of  the  Craft,”  M.  J.  Carroll;  “The 
Labor  Problem  and  its  Solution,”  Millard  F.  Bingham; 
“Our  Business  Friends,”  Robert  D.  Sawyer;  “Chicago, 
No.  3,”  James  H.  Bowman.  On  Friday  the  delegates  were 
the  guests  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Printing  Ink  Company  and 
the  C.  B.  Cottrell  Printing  Press  Company  on  a  trip  down 
the  drainage  canal,  which  was  somewhat  marred  by  inclem¬ 
ent  weather,  as  was  a  lake  excursion  planned  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Thornton,  of  the  Huber  Printing  Press  Company,  for  Satur¬ 
day  evening. 

The  convention  was  in  every  way  a  pronounced  success. 


The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  International,  while  every  delegate  in  attendance 
seemed  actuated  by  a  desire  to  first  transact  the  business 
for  which  he  came  here,  and  then  to  enjoy  himself  —  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  in  the  most  gentlemanly  fashion. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  PUBLICITY. 

BY  F.  PENN. 

HAVE  at  various  times  noted  the  neat  typography  and 
clever  advertising  put  out  by  John  T.  Palmer,  printer, 
406  Race  street,  Philadelphia.  He  has  now  adopted  a 
plan  of  issuing  little  text  cards  of  a  “fetching”  st3’le  that 
no  doubt  has  influence  in  bringing  him  trade.  One  of  these 
cards  reads  as  follows  : 

“  'Tis  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant, 

When  life  flows  by  like  a  song- ; 

But  the  man  worth  while, 

Is  the  man  with  a  smile, 

When  everything-  goes  dead  wrong” 

Mr.  Palmer  adds  that  printing  won’t  go  wrong  if  he  does  it. 

F.  W.  Thomas,  engraver  and  printer,  239  Superior 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio,  issues  a  well-printed  circular  adver¬ 
tising  his  business,  the  strongest  phrase  in  which  is  :  “  You 
cannot  afford  to  use  common  stuff.”  A  lack  of  compactness 
in  Mr.  Thomas’  work  is  an  element  that  offends  my  taste. 

Among  the  circulars  issued  by  William  G.  Johnston  & 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  one  advertising  their  num¬ 
bering  machine.  They  say,  “Your  hairs  are  all  num¬ 
bered,  but  you  will  need  a  machine  for  use  on  your  vouchers, 
orders,  etc.”  Messrs.  Johnston  should  confine  their  asser¬ 
tions  to  facts. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  in  this  column  the 
work  of  H.  I.  Ireland,  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  just  had 
handed  me  a  little  pamphlet  on  posters  which  he  has  gotten 
out.  It  is  a  clever  advertisement  of  “Posters  That  Post.” 
The  work  shows  miniature  designs  of  over  a  dozen  of  the 
most  catchy,  all  printed  in  the  original  colors.  The  designs 
are  original,  the  drawing  correct  and  the  coloring  good.  It 
is  a  neat  booklet  and  I  am  sure  will  have  its  effect  in  bring¬ 
ing  in  trade. 

The  indefatigable  persistence  of  William  G.  Johnston  & 
Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  instigated  by  Charles  H. 
Clough,  I  have  no  doubt,  compels  my  admiration.  For  a 
time,  weeks  perhaps,  I  fed  my  capacious  basket  with  the 
familiar  and  oft-recurring  batch  of  advertising.  But  now  I 
look  over  the  matters  and  find  much  to  commend.  In  one  of 
the  neat  little  books  “Clow”  says:  “No  one  expects  to 
purchase  diamonds  at  the  price  of  paste.  Neither  can  you 
obtain  good  printing  at  the  price  of  slop  work.  There  are 
printers  and  printers.” 

The  managers  of  Carson-Pirie  Monthly  understand  the 
value  of  humor  as  an  advertising  force  if  the  little  card  they 
have  sent  out  with  their  compliments  may  be  taken  as  a  cri¬ 
terion.  On  the  card  is  shown  a  melancholy  appearing  cow 
in  a  field  with  four  large  haystacks.  The  following  verse 
explains  her  state  of  mind  : 

“The  Worry-Cow  might  have  lived  till  now 
If  she  hadn’t  lost  her  breath  — 

But  she  thought  her  hay  wouldn’t  last  all  day 
So  she  worried  herself  to  death.” 

One  of  the  cleverest  advertisements  I  have  seen  lately  is 
the  “Portrait  of  a  Lady”  being  sent  out  by  the  Ault  & 
Wiborg  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  The  design  is  by  Farny, 
and  an  etching  effect  is  produced  by  printing  the  cut  in 
black  upon  Japanese  paper  and  attaching  it  to  a  sheet  of 
parchment  vellum,  upon  which  has  been  printed  the  same 
cut  in  a  Persian  orange.  By  placing  the  Japanese  paper  in 
perfect  register  upon  the  other  sheet  the  peculiar  etching 
effect  is  produced,  which  is  very  pleasing.  This  is  my  idea 
of  a  good  advertisement ;  it  is  something  people  will  keep 
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and  talk  about.  Ault  &  Wiborg  inks  will  now  become 
wider  known  than  ever  through  this  last  method  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

The  Printer-Laureate  agitation  should  suggest  some 
bright  advertising  ideas  to  printers. 

A  suggestion: 

Who  is  Your  Printer? 

The  Campbell  Printing'  Press  & 

Manufacturing  Company  offers  practically 
Thousands  of  Dollars 
Reward 

For  the  most  worthy  successor 
of  Ben  Franklin. 

I  have  received  a  well-constructed  advertising  booklet 
from  the  Monetary  Times  office,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  It  is 
laconically  titled  “Taffy,”  and  advertises  the  Monetary 
Times.  It  is  a  good  appeal  to  business  sense,  but  I  do  not 
like  the  line  at  the  foot  of  the  second  page,  “  You  Ought  to 
Take  It.”  This  advice  is  as  frequently  seen  as  one  sees  flat 
and  unprofitable  advertising.  I  would  also  have  preferred 
the  book  stitched  with  silk  thread.  It  would  not  have  cost 
much  more  and  would  have  saved  a  cheap  appearance  which 
the  book  has,  in  spite  of  its  neat  typography  and  terse 
appeal. 

R.  C.  McLean,  editor  of  the  Inland  Architect,  is  an 
adept  at  writing  “outing”  notices  for  the  railroads.  An 
ardent  sportsman  himself,  Mr.  McLean  uses  Stanton’s 
quaint  verse  to  advantage,  thus : 

“  When  the  hills  ’way  off  are  looking  green  and  blue, 

It’s  time  to  take  a  day  off  with  the  daisies  and  the  dew. 

Don’t  you  wish  for  a  fish  when  the  trees  are  going  swish  ? 

When  the  honeysuckle’s  dingin’  an’  the  cattle  bells  a-ringin', 

Don’t  you  wish  ? 

“  Don’t  you  pine  for  the  shine  of  the  meadows  cool  and  fine? 

When  you'll  hear  the  cattle  lowin’  and  see  the  flowers  a-blowin’, 

And  the  world  with  beauty'  glowin’, 

Don’t  you  pine?” 

And  again : 

“  The  winds  are  quite  invitin’ 

An’  they’re  gettin’  down  to  play 
Where  the  silver  perch  are  bitin’, 

In  the  cool  lakes  far  away. 

The  violet’s  peepin’  from  the  sod. 

The  sweetheart’s  at  the  gate  — 

One  liar’s  got  a  fishing  rod, 

T’other’s  diggin’  bait.” 

I  notice  in  the  issue  of  Geyer's  Stationer  for  May  28,  the 
advertisement  of  the  Acme  Stationery  &  Paper  Company, 
the  first  lines  of  which  read  :  “  Be  prepared  for  a  prosper¬ 
ous  new  year;  wait  for  our  salesmen.”  This  form  of  pub¬ 
licity  may  be  all  right,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  it.  It 
certainly  shows  a  lack  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  or  of  the  advertising  manager  of  the  paper  it  appears 
in  (if  the  paper  has  one).  I  would  about  as  soon  think  of 
advertising  duck  suits  in  December  or  fur-trimmed  ulsters 
in  July.  It  is  bad  enough  to  run  one  advertisement  continu¬ 
ously,  but  if  this  must  be  done  let  it  be  of  the  all-the-year- 
around  variety,  and  not  one  referring  to  some  particular 
season.  If  the  Acme  Company  are  anticipating  things,  and 
talking  about  1897  —  then  I  take  back  all  I  have  said. 


TO  USE  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  leading  magazines  has  decided  to 
expend  about  $30,000  for  wood  cuts  during  the  ensuing  year. 
While  in  some  quarters  work  on  half-tones  is  showing  still 
further  advances,  there  are  indications  also  that  old-fash¬ 
ioned  wood  engraving  will  be  supplied  to  some  extent  by 
various  publications  during  the  current  year. —  Fourth 
Estate. 


I  consider  The  Inland  Printer  a  valuable  part  of  the 
equipment  of  an  up-to-date  office. — F.  H.  Abbott ,  Printer, 
San  Francisco,  California. 


THE  PRINTER  LAUREATE. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  received  too  late  for  our 
correspondence  column,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
printer  laureate  will  be  found  in  the  East,  unless  the  print¬ 
ers  of  the  West  and  South  unite  on  a  candidate  whom  they 
consider  worthy  of  the  honor  : 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  June  20,  18%. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  the  results  of  the 
voting  for  Printer  Laureate  in  the  contest  now  going  on.  Many  candidates 
have  been  developed,  but  so  far  few  away  from  New  York  who  have  gath¬ 
ered  many  votes.  This  surprises  me.  I  had  felt  sure  that  before  this  time 
some  prominent  candidates  would  be  found  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  but  I  have  been  disappointed. 

Those  who  are  how  at  the  head  of  the  polls  are  Mr.  Louis  H.  Orr,  whose 
abilities  have  been  known  to  the  people  of  New  England  for  many  years  and 
to  New  York  for  the  past  four  or  five;  Mr.  Paul  Nathan,  whose  skill  as  a 
dextrous  designer  and  printer  of  small  work  is  unequaled;  Mr.  A.  V. 
Haight,  whose  reputation  extends  to  the  Old  World,  and  Mr.  Theodore  L. 
De  Vinne. 

We  trust  that  in  the  South  and  West  some  new  candidate  will  soon  arise, 
as  there  are  many  men  of  great  ability  in  printing  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
towns  of  that  section.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  the  great  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  monopolize  the  abilities  of  the  nation.  Very  truly  yours, 

W.  W.  Pasko, 

Chairman  Printer- Laureate  Committee. 


BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

“The  Road  to  Castaly,”  by  Alice  Brown.  Boston, 
Copeland  &  Day.  Price,  $1.  There  is  very  little  in  this 
pretty  book  to  fix  the  attention,  apart  from  its  beautiful 
typography  and  tasteful  binding. 

“The  Captured  Cunarder,”  by  William  H.  Rideing, 
comes  from  the  house  of  Copeland  &  Day.  The  front  cover 
and  back  design,  by  E.  B.  Bird,  are  the  same  as  that  of  the 
poster  of  the  book,  shown  in  these  pages  in  May  number. 
Paper  and  print  are  in  excellent  taste. 

“  Lyrics  of  Earth,”  by  Archibald  Lampman.  Boston  : 
Copeland  &  Day.  Price,  $1.  The  verse  of  this  young  and 
gifted  Canadian  poet  is  filled  with  melody.  To  all  lovers  of 
nature  the  “  Lyrics  of  Earth  ”  are  full  of  charm,  and  the 
beauty  of  form  in  which  the  volume  is  presented  must  be 
appreciated  wherever  cultivated  taste  is  to  be  found. 

The  Trade  Press,  under  the  capable  editorial  management 
of  Mr.  Irving  G.  McColl,  has  earned  for  itself  a  high  esti¬ 
mation  among  the  trade  journalists  of  the  country  and  else¬ 
where.  The  third  volume  commences  with  the  May  number, 
which,  if  indicative  of  the  numbers  that  are  to  follow,  will 
make  the  paper  indispensable  to  every  publisher  of  trade 
papers  and  to  trade  press  advertisers. 

The  Evening  Press,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has 
recently  issued  an  elaborate  poster,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Schook,  of  that  city,  the  mechanical  work  being  done  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Lithographing  Company.  The  design 
is  strong,  and  by  the  use  of  flat  tints  and  colors  a  most 
striking  effect  is  produced.  The  company  and  Mr.  Schook 
both  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  poster. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Homer  Barry,  compiler 
and  publisher,  The  Inland  Printer  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  City  Directory  for  1896.  Direc¬ 
tories  without  number  are  published  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  ordinarily  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
making  any  special  reference  to  them.  In  this  case,  how¬ 
ever,  we  consider  it  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Barry  has  tried 
to  get  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the  common  everyday 
directories,  and  has  introduced  features  which  make  them 
art  publications  as  well  as  books  of  reference.  We  are  glad 
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to  hear  that  the  business  people  appreciate  his  efforts  in 
this  direction.  The  book  is  set  in  neat  style,  clearly  printed 
upon  good  paper,  and  contains  a  number  of  very  attractive 
inserts  which  add  a  great  deal  to  its  beauty  and  value.  It 
is  neatly  bound,  and  handsomely  stamped  in  gold.  Mr. 
Barry  deserves  credit  for  the  efforts  he  is  making  to  get 
directories  out  of  the  old  rut. 

“Anderson’s  Photo-Mechanical  Processes,”  and 
“Guide  to  Color  Work”  by  Macfarlane  Anderson.  New 
York :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  This  book  presents  a 
very  practical  appearance,  bound  in  red  flexible  leather  with 
a  pocketbook  flap.  It  is  excellently  printed  on  good  paper 
and  the  illustrations  are  quite  numerous.  The  field  of  the 
photo-mechanical  processes  is  covered,  and  the  department 
of  color  work  is  given  much  space.  The  table  of  contents 
must  prove  attractive  to  the  student,  thus  :  The  negative  bath 

—  useful  formulas — failures  and  remedies.  The  studio. 
Photolithography  —  gelatine.  Collotype  —  gelatine  filter  — 
drying  oven  —  rollers  —  Pretsch  process.  Photogravure  — 
Klic  typogravure  —  dusting-in  process.  Zinc-line  etching 

—  formulas.  The  half-tone  negative  —  distance  stops  and 
exposure  —  elliptical  diaphragm.  The  full-tone  or  high¬ 
light  process.  Single-line  negatives  from  cross-line  screens. 
Intensification  and  reduction  of  the  half-tone  negative. 
Bitumen  half-tone  process  —  the  asphalt  process.  Enamel 
half-tone  process.  Proving  and  blocking.  Color  screens 
for  photochromic  work  —  color  sensitizers  Lovibond’s  tint¬ 
ometer.  Anderson’s  revolving  multangular  grating.  Pho¬ 
tochromic  transfers  for  litho  printing  —  tinfoil.  Half-tone 
printing  —  make-ready.  Electrotype  molding.  Stereotyp¬ 
ing.  Apparatus,  tables  and  formulas. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  Enterprise  Printing  Company,  Cleveland,  is  now  a 
union  office,  a  mutual  agreement  for  one  year  having  been 
signed  by  that  company  and  the  executive  committee  of 
No.  53. 

The  official  organ  of  the  chapels  in  Minneapolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  a  neat  little  leaflet  entitled  The  Kicker.  It  deals  in 
sprightly  personalities  mainly.  S.  Eugene  Palmiter  is  the 
editor-in-chief. 

A  number  of  the  unemployed  printers  in  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  are  to  be  given  employment  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  forest  thinning.  In  other  words,  the  advent  of  the 
linotype  has  compelled  the  old-time  printer  to  take  to  the 
woods. —  Newspaperdom. 

Differences  having  arisen  between  members  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  233,  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Cataract ,  District  Organizer  James 
M.  Lynch,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  was  sent  for.  He  held 
several  conferences,  but  could  not  arrange  a  settlement. 
The  union  has  now  started  the  Evening  Mail  in  opposition 
to  the  Cataract.  The  first  issue  was  May  11. 

A  subscriber  asks  :  What  is  the  number  of  men,  all  told, 
the  world  over,  engaged  in  the  lithography  of  Senefelder  ? 
How  many  processes  have  since  entered  the  field — that  is, 
those  having  a  connection  with  the  original  craft?  And 
which  of  the  processes  are  the  most  popular  and  when  were 
they  introduced  ?  We  leave  the  answering  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  to  our  readers  at  large,  as  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  give  the  statistics. 

Photographing  Type  for  Printing. —  One  of  the  most 
interesting  patents  that  has  been  issued  for  some  years  is 
that  of  Friese  Greene,  claiming  certain  improvements  in  set¬ 
ting  or  composing  letters,  etc.,  and  producing  photographic 
negatives  or  transparencies  therefrom.  It  is  practically, 
says  the  Photogram  (England),  a  combination  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  the  camera.  The  lines  of  matter  are  written  by 


a  typewriter  part  of  the  machine  on  a  continuous  strip.  The 
camera  is  provided  with  a  continuous  strip  of  sensitive  film, 
and  after  each  line  has  been  typed  and  justified,  a  negative 
is  made  of  it  upon  the  sensitive  film  strip,  which  has  been 
moved  up  just  sufficient  space  to  take  a  line.  When  this 
negative  has  been  developed  it  is  possible  to  print  from  it  by 
means  of  any  photographic  printing  machinery. 

Whereas  apprentices  at  most  other  trades  fifty  years 
ago  had  but  one  event  during  their  term  of  service  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  remember,  the  printer  boy  usually 
had  two  —  the  first  on  his  initiation,  and  the  second  when 
he  emerged  from  the  office  a  full-fledged  printer.  The  first 
person  at  whose  “freedom”  celebration  I  was  present  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  He  had  got  through  his  long 
apprenticeship,  and  the  day  had  come  for  his  deliverance. 
The  custom  was  to  place  the  subject  on  a  stool,  and  the  other 
boys  would  join  hands  and  form  a  ring  around  him.  On 
this  occasion  the  ring  was  augmented  in  size  by  delegates 
from  the  other  office  in  the  town,  for  Will  Garrison  was  no 
common  boy.  A  soloist  was  appointed  to  sing  or  intone 
or  recite,  and  the  whole  crowd  struck  in  on  the  chorus. 
Some  half-dozen  verses  were  sung,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  the  victim  submitted  to  having  his  ear  twisted  more 
or  less  vigorously  by  all  his  followers.  The  exercises 
were  usually  brought  to  a  close  by  partaking  of  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  crackers  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  lemonade. — 
Gree7ileaf  Clarke. 

The  members  of  the  International  Lithographic  Artists’ 
and  Engravers’  Insurance  Protective  Association  were 
highly  elated  May  15,  when  Bishop  Potter’s  decision  in  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  association  and  the  lithog¬ 
raphers  was  made  public.  When  the  lithographic  artists 
went  out  on  strike  last  winter,  it  was  mutually  agreed 
between  employes  and  employers  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
should  be  left  to  Bishop  Potter  for  settlement,  and  both  sides 
agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Bishop  Potter  sent  his 
decision  to  the  Lithographers’  Association  May  14,  and  it 
was  made  public  May  15.  The  question  of  the  number  of 
hours’  work  which  should  be  required  of  the  employes  was 
lengthened  to  47j4  instead  of  44  hours,  and  that  was  the  only 
point  in  the  decision  upon  which  the  employers  can  claim  a 
victory.  In  everything  else  the  employes  have  by  far  the 
best  of  it.  The  question  of  piecework  was  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  that  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
object  of  the  reference. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  Plain  Dealer  Company,  Cleveland,  moved  into  its  new 
block  June  1,  and  when  settled  will  have  a  model  plant. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Inland  Type  Foundry, 
St.  Louis,  showing  the  path  of  the  cyclone  in  that  city  on 
May  27. 

The  Wolverine  Printing  Company,  Detroit,  successors  to 
the  Wilton-Smith  Company,  have  removed  to  the  new  Journal 
building,  corner  Fort  and  Wayne  streets. 

Wm.  M.  Tomlinson,  for  the  past  jTear  recording  secre¬ 
tary  of  Columbus  Typographical  Union,  No.  5,  has  bought 
an  interest  in  the  Union  Printing  Company  of  that  city. 

Mr.  David  R.  Thompson,  formerly  manager  of  the  Kay 
Printing  House,  149-153  Leonard  street,  New  York,  is  now 
connected  with  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg 
Company. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Lewis  &  Dryden  Company  have 
been  succeeded  by  C.  H.  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco.  H.  R. 
Lewis  continues  as  manager.  A.  Anderson  &  Co.  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  Anderson  Printing  &  Lithographing 
Company.  Marsh  &  Co.  have  recently  put  in  a  new  Mer- 
genthaler  machine.  The  Orego?iian  is  setting  matter  for 
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the  job  printers  for  40  cents  per  thousand,  solid.  Eight 
linotypes  are  in  the  office.  The  difference  between  the 
Hodson-Ervvin  Company,  the  Longshore  Printing  Company 
and  Posson  &  Co.,  and  the  typographical  union  still  con¬ 
tinues. 

Thomas  Garnar  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  were  awarded  the 
contract  to  supply  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Wash¬ 
ington  with  all  grades  of  bookbinding  leather  for  the  year 
commencing  July  1,  1896.  They  have  held  this  contract  for 
years  past. 

W.  N.  Durant  has  received  a  medal  and  diploma  for  his 
counting  machines  and  tallies,  exhibited  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  Two  of  his  employes  also  received 
diplomas  of  honorable  mention  for  assisting  in  making  his 
exhibit  a  success. 

Charles  F.  Jones  has  been  appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  New  York  store  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  Mr. 
Jones’  advertising  work  began  in  Louisville,  Kentuckjq  but 
he  outgrew  that  city  and  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  did 
work  in  the  advertising  line  for  some  of  the  most  prominent 
houses  in  that  city. 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  put  in  nine  Mergenthaler 
machines  in  place  of  nine  Rogers,  which  have  been  used  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years.  They  are  :  five  nonpareil,  three 
duplex  —  agate  and  nonpareil  — and  one  head  machine.  One 
of  the  duplex  machines  will  be  supplied  with  two-line  initial 
letters  for  “liners.” 

The  partnership  heretofore  existing  between  Charles  B. 
Hughes  and  Guy  P.  Lewis,  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
Decatur  News  Company,  has  been  dissolved.  The  business 
will  be  continued  by  Charles  B.  Hughes  and  J.  P.  G.  Elkin, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hughes  &  Elkin,  at  320  North  Main 
street,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

H.  Estes  Wright,  for  twenty-three  years  with  Pulsifer, 
Jordan  &  Co.,  paper  dealers,  Boston,  has  taken  an  interest 
in  the  new  paper  company  in  that  cit}r,  the  J.  P.  Jordan 
Paper  Company,  of  which  Colonel  J.  P.  Jordan,  late  of 
Pulsifer,  Jordan  &  Co.,  is  president.  The  new  company  is 
located  at  198-202  Congress  street. 

The  Thorne  Typesetting  Machine  Company  report  that 
the  first  week  in  June  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of 
the  machine  for  booking  new  business.  The  Pawtucket 
(R.  I.)  'Pimes  have  added  another  to  their  plant,  making  four 
now  in  use  on  the  Times ,  and  the  Phelps  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  have  added  a  fourth 
Thorne  to  their  equipment. 

J.  &  F.  Straus,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  put  in  a  Harris 
automatic  press,  which  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  This 
firm  does  a  large  envelope  trade,  which  is  one  of  their 
specialties,  and  this  press  is  just  what  is  needed  for  their 
increasing  business.  The  shop  where  this  press  is  made,  at 
Niles,  Ohio,  is  a  part  of  the  house  in  which  William  McKin¬ 
ley,  the  Republican  nominee  for  President,  was  born. 

The  Keystone  Press  has  moved  from  Wellston,  Ohio,  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where,  with  an  up-to-date  equipment  and 
a  much  larger  territory  to  work,  the  prospects  are  ripe  for 
an  ever-increasing  patronage.  This  concern  started  with  a 
small  press  some  two  years  ago,  with  scarcely  any  capital; 
but,  by  close  application  to  business  and  studying  the 
wants  of  its  patrons,  has  today  one  of  the  best  offices  in 
Southern  Ohio,  outside  of  Cincinnati. 

The  inserts  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company  have  always 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  striking  colors  used,  but  the  originality  and  beauty  of 
the  designs.  For  the  August  issue  they  promise  something 
entirely  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  They  will  offer  $30  in 
prizes  for  the  solution  of  what  they  call  the  “chromatic 
puzzle.”  A  straight  paragraph  of  reading  matter  is  given, 
in  which  a  number  of  words  have  been  left  in  blank  to  be 


filled  in  with  the  names  of  the  various  colors  used  by  print¬ 
ers,  manufactured  by  the  company  and  found  in  their  speci¬ 
men  book.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  an  easy 
matter,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  everyone  of  the  colors 
placed  in  just  the  right  place.  Answers  are  to  be  received 
up  to  the  first  of  October,  so  our  readers  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  think  over  the  matter.  The  true  answer  will  be 
shown  in  the  November  insert,  printed  in  the  various  colors. 
Watch  for  the  August  insert,  and  be  sure  and  send  in  your 
answer  to  the  puzzle. 

Emerson  De  Puy  has  acquired  a  financial  interest  in 
the  Saturday  Review ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Saturday  Review  Publishing  Company  and 
business  manager  of  the  paper.  Mr.  De  Puy’s  wide  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  world  and  his  thorough  capabilities  in 
the  art  of  judicious  advertising  make  him  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition,  and  The  Inland  Printer  expects  to  see  the  Review 
enjoy  a  boom  in  every  department  that  will  make  its  owners 
and  readers  supremely  delighted. 

The  plant  and  business  of  the  well-known  Sabiston 
Lithographic  and  Printing  Company,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
purchased  by  a  number  of  business  men,  some  prominent  in 
Montreal  commercial  circles,  and  some  connected  with  the 
old-established  Toronto  Lithographing-  Company.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  continued  under  the  name  of  the  Montreal  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company.  It  is  intended  by  the  new  management, 
which  will  have  abundant  capital,  to  put  in  new  machinery 
and  appliances,  so  as  to  make  the  plant  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  in  all  its  departments. 

The  Byron  Weston  Company’s  new  specimen  book  of 
linen  ledger  and  record  papers  is  out.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  handsome  half-tone  view  of  their  mills.  Besides  samples 
of  all  their  linen  ledger  and  record  papers  the  book  shows 
the  linen  folios,  flat  caps,  demys  and  mediums  which  they 
are  now  making.  They  have  this  to  say  regarding  paper¬ 
making  :  “Before  the  invention  of  paper  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  were  made  on  bark,  leaves,  stones,  ivory  tablets, 
metal  plates,  and  soft  bricks  stamped  and  afterward  baked. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago  papyrus  was  in  common  use. 
This  was  procured  from  the  papyrus  plant,  or  reed,  grow¬ 
ing  in  moist  places  by  river  banks.  The  stalk  could  be 
unrolled  into  sheets,  the  part  next  the  bark  being  thick  and 
strong  while  that  near  the  center  was  thin  and  delicate. 
Papyrus  was  still  used  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  but 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  use  of  parchment  made  of  skins. 
Paper  was  first  made  from  fiber  in  Spain,  by  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Saracens,  in  the  year  A.  D.  704,  who  it  is  supposed 
brought  the  invention  from  China.  Their  method  was  to 
pound  the  rags  of  fibrous  materials  in  mortars  till  reduced 
to  a  short  fiber  pulp,  then  spread  on  frames  made  of  reeds. 
In  the  year  1150  the  Germans  began  making  paper  from 
rags,  and  in  1588  a  German  made  such  good  paper  in  Eng¬ 
land  that  Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  him.  Before  1798  all 
paper  was  made  by  hand  ;  in  that  year  Louis  Roberts,  of 
France,  invented  the  machine  now  called  the  Fourdrinier, 
which  made  paper  in  continuous  web.  About  the  year  1840 
the  cjffinder  and  Fourdrinier  machines  were  perfected  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  making  of  paper  by  hand  was  almost 
abandoned,  as  the  machine  made  more  uniform  and,  in  most 
respects,  better  paper.  The  dry  climate  and  clear  atmos¬ 
phere  of  New  England,  and  the  abundant  springs  and 
artesian  wells,  enable  the  American  to  make  such  paper  as 
can  hardly  be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  paper 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  ages  and  can  be  used  ‘  In  records 
that  defy  the  tooth  of  time.’  Dalton,  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A.,  is  thought  to  be  the  best  location 
for  making  hard,  well-sized  paper,  being  at  a  height  of 
between  one  and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  having  the  purest  of  artesian  well  and  spring 
water  in  abundance.” 
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“Ondate”  Borders  and  Ornaments 

Borders  in  Two  Sizes.  Six  Point— 5  Feet  (One  Character)  $1  75.  Twelve  Point— 5  Feet  (One  Character)  $2  00. 

Corner  pieces  included  where  made.  The  running  pieces  are  cast  on  One  and  Three  Em  bodies. 
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established  1804.  branches:  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  san  francisco.  not  in  Cbe  Crust. 
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AMERICAN  COMPANY  & 


SELF  SPACING  PIECE  FRACTIONS. 
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WHITEFACE  AND  TABLE  FIGURES. 


These  Figures  are  cast  on  en  set.  Lightface  Figures  are  used  for 
A.M.  time,  and  Heavyface  and  Whiteface  Figures  for  P.M.  time. 
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THE  TROW  DIRECTORY  PRINTING  AND  BOOKBIND= 
ING  COMPANY. 

The  insert  of  the  Trow  Printing  Company,  of  New  York, 
in  this  issue,  designed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Campbell,  the  designer 
for  the  company,  presents  some  features  that  are  worth}'  of 
careful  study.  The  portraits  are  studies  in  expression  and 
are  adapted  from  photographs  of  Mr.  Campbell  taken  while 
pressing  his  face  against  a  pane  of  glass.  The  design 
was  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  for  the  Trow  Company’s  new 
booklet.  This  example  of  line  cut  color  work,  obtained  from 
the  artist’s  colored  sketch  in  such  delicate  shades  without 
the  use  of  half-tone,  will  be  found  difficult  enough  by  any¬ 
one  who  cares  to  try  similar  work. 

The  Trow  Directory  Printing  and  Bookbinding  Company 
lias  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  and  publishes  and  prints 
the  New  York  City  Directory,  the  Business  Directory,  and 
the  Copartnership  Directory.  These  directories  are  set  up 
by  the  latest  type  machines  and  are  models  of  typographical 
neatness  and  completeness.  The  printing  and  bookbinding 
department  is  at  Nos.  201  to  213  East  Twelfth  street,  New 
York,  and  the  mailing  and  addressing  department  (the 
directory  part  of  the  plant)  is  at  No.  27  University  Place, 
where  a  large  clerical  force  is  kept  constantly  busy  address¬ 
ing  and  compiling.  The  company  prints  and  binds  many  of 
the  large  magazines  :  Scribner' s,  Godey's,  the  Metaphysical- 
Phrenological  Journal  and  others.  The  bookbinding  depart¬ 
ment  is  especially  extensive  and  is  one  of  the  largest  free 
binderies  in  this  country. 


HOW  TO  LACE  BELTS. 

A  correspondent  in  Scientific  American  says:  “I  send 
you  a  sample  of  belt  lacing  which  I  am  using  in  my  factory. 
It  is  far  superior  to  any  other  way  of  lacing.  It  runs 
smoother  on  small  pulleys,  as  it  bends  to  fit  them.  To  lace 


it,  commence  in  middle  or  either  side.  If  in  middle,  divide 
the  string  into  equal  lengths  ;  if  on  edge,  same  as  sketch, 
by  fastening  one  end  and  running  across  and  back.  You 
will  readily  see  its  advantages.  I  suggest  it  so  others  may 
be  benefited. 


WORKING  PRINTERS  AND  THEIR  HOME  PRINTING 
OFFICES. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  that  Joe  Mason,  a  veteran 
printer,  proposes  to  bring  before  the  typographical  union 
the  matter  of  its  members  doing  double  duty.  He  will  cite 
the  instance  of  a  man  who  is  regularly  employed  in  a  union 
office  for  nine  hours  each  day,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
day’s  work  goes  home  and  devotes  more  or  less  time  to  the 
execution  of  jobwork  in  a  small  office  he  has  set  up  in  his 
residence. 

“  I  mean  to  get  a  decision  on  this  sort  of  work,”  said  Mr. 
Mason.  “If  the  union  approves  that  sort  of  thing  we  want 
to  understand  it.  We  claim  that  we  want  the  shorter  work¬ 
day,  so  that  we  may  have  time  for  enjoyment  and  self- 
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improvement,  and  I  think  such  work  tends  to  falsify  our 
claim.  If  one  can  do  other  work  after  a  full  day’s  em¬ 
ployment  at  his  trade,  why  not  permit  a  man  to  hold  two 
situations  —  one  on  a  morning  paper  and  another  on  an 
evening  paper?” 

It  will  be  interesting  to  both  compositors  and  employing 
printers  to  learn  what  decision  the  union  will  come  to  in 
this  matter. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Everybody  is  glad  to  see  “Andy  ”  McLaughlin  about 
again. 

B.  M.  Holman,  of  the  Lord  &  Thomas  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  of  Chicago,  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
New  York  office. 

American  E?igineering  has  been  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $2,500.  The  incorporators  are  John  W. 
Culbertson,  George  K.  Beasley  and  Richard  A.  Err  ion. 

The  West  Town  Printing  Company  is  one  of  the  latest 
ventures  in  the  printing  business.  The  office  is  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Harrison  and  Halsted  streets.  Frank  A.  Kidd 
is  the  proprietor. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Chicago  Trade 
Press  Association  will  be  discontinued  during  the  summer. 
Due  notice  will  be  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  resumption 
of  these  meetings  in  the  fall. 

On  June  1,  the  printing  firm  of  Ryan  &  Hart  was  formed 
into  a  corporation  and  is  now  known  as  the  Ryan  &  Hart 
Company.  They  make  a  specialty  of  railroad  and  commer¬ 
cial  work  and  are  located  at  the  old  stand,  22  and  24  Custom 
House  Place. 

Electrotypers’  Union  No.  3,  I.  T.  U.,  will  give  its 
tenth  annual  picnic  at  Electric  Park,  Belmont,  Elston  and 
California  avenues,  on  Sunday,  August  16.  The  electrotyp¬ 
ers’  picnics  have  always  been  among  the  most  enjoyable 
given  by  any  union  in  this  vicinity. 

Paul  J.  Maas,  organizer  for  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  Illinois  in  the 
interest  of  the  printers.  He  reports  having  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  his  work  of  organizing.  Mr.  Maas 
intends  to  make  an  effort  to  plant  a  union  of  reporters  in 
Chicago. 

The  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  has  obtained  a 
charter  from  the  secretary  of  state.  The  incorporators  are 
the  officers,  Conrad  Kahler,  D.  J.  Hines  and  William  Mill. 
The  charter  was  found  necessary  owing  to  the  presentation 
of  the  Franklin  monument  to  the  printers  of  Chicago.  The 
Old-Timers’  Association  hold  the  monument  in  trust. 

John  W.  Krueger,  formerly  with  the  Western  Coated 
Paper  &  Card  Company,  has  established  himself  under  the 
firm  name  of  Krueger  &  Co.,  at  520  Home  Insurance  Build¬ 
ing,  and  will  conduct  the  coated  paper  business  in  all  its 
branches.  Mr.  Krueger  is  considered  one  of  the  best- 
informed  men  in  the  West  in  the  coated  paper  business. 

In  the  Photo-Engravers’  and  Electrotypers’  fishing  tour¬ 
nament,  held  at  Oconomowoc  lake,  June  19  to  21,  the  fishermen 
of  the  Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Company  car¬ 
ried  off  the  palm  —  and  the  fish  too  (a  forty-inch  pickerel). 
Messrs.  Behrens  and  Moeng  were  the  fortunate  winners. 
Franklin  fishermen  are  like  Franklin  engravings-  hard  to 
beat. 

The  revised  list  of  probable  candidates  at  the  annual 
election  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  29th  of  this  month,  is  as  follows :  For  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  W.  Ross,  F.  V.  Johnson,  W.  S.  Timblin,  H.  G. 
Adair  and  M.  Colbert;  for  vice-president,  C.  F.  Sheldon, 
C.  G.  Stivers;  for  secretary-treasurer,  William  McEvoy, 
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Charles  Gould,  J.  L.  Bancroft,  A.  V.  Geldert ;  for  organizer, 
H.  G.  Martin,  H.  H.  Hull ;  for  delegates,  Dan  McCue,  James 
Lippey,  James  Griffon,  James  Miles,  H.  C.  Lippincott,  M.  B. 
Lehman,  A.  C.  Rice,  F.  J.  O’Brien,  Richard  Hanlon,  Joseph 
Wallace,  V.  B.  Williams,  Frank  Morrison,  John  McPartland 
and  George  W.  Harris. 

A  lecture  on  “The  Science  of  Spelling  and  Universal 
Alphabet”  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Charles  A.  Story  before 
the  Columbia  College  of  Citizenship  at  the  Sherman  House, 
June  6.  The  lecturer  says  he  has  invented  a  scheme  by 
which  all  nations  will  spell  phonetically  and  set  tj'pe  out  of 
the  same  case.  Dr.  C.  N.  Haskins  also  spoke  in  advocacy  of 
the  plan. 


“Put  Out  by  a  Little  Thing.” 

Chicago  Record's  Want  ad.  Illustration.  Drawn  by 
Fred  Richardson. 


A  number  of  firms  in  the  city  received  the  long-looked- 
for  diplomas  and  medals  of  award  of  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  during  last  month.  It  being  so  long  since 
the  Fair  closed,  many  of  the  recipients  doubt  the  value  of 
these  evidences  of  merit  for  use  for  advertising  purposes. 
Still  they  are  glad  to  get  hold  of  them  for  curiosities,  if  for 
nothing  more. 

Charles  Edwards,  Joseph  Deutsch  and  Paul  Heitmann 
have  associated  together  under  the  corporate  name  of 
Edwards,  Deutsch  &  Heitmann,  in  the  lithograph  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  purchased  the  entire  plant  of  the  Christoph 
Lithographing  Company,  194-198  South  Clinton  street,  and 
have  added  all  necessary  machinery  and  facilities  for  doing 
first-class  work  in  this  line. 

Officers  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  an¬ 
nounce  a  disagreement  in  the  printing  office  of  the  W.  B. 
Conkey  Company.  Union  linotype  operators  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  prescribed  scale  of  wages.  The  matter  is  to 
be  brought  before  the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  and 
it  is  feared  that  a  sympathetic  strike  will  ensue.  Mr.  Con- 
key’s  contention  is  that  his  principal  competitor  is  the 
Blakely'  Printing  Company,  which  employs  non-union  oper¬ 
ators  at  wages  lower  than  the  union  scale. 


REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 

Neatly  displayed  card  and  letter-head  in  two  colors  from  W.  P.  Jobson, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  work  on  both  is  well  done. 

The  Wolverine  Printing  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan  :  Removal  notice, 
printed  in  three  colors  on  deckle-edge  stock  ;  a  very  neat  and  artistic  pro¬ 
duction. 

Printers  requesting  specimens  of  advertising  or  printing  mentioned  in 
these  columns  should  send  specimens  of  their  own  work  to  those  of  whom  the 
request  is  made. 

From  M.  H.  Novotny,  Argyle,  Minnesota:  A  package  of  general  com¬ 
mercial  work,  the  composition  on  which  is  neat  and  finished  in  appearance, 
and  the  presswork  of  a  high  order. 

The  Chambersburg  Baseball  Club's  Score  Card,  printed  by  Henderson 
&  Mong,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very  ordinal  production,  both 
in  composition  and  presswork. 

From  John  B.  Knepper,  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania :  Cards  and  pro¬ 
grammes,  on  which  more  variety  of  display  would  be  pleasing,  while  the 
presswork  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

C.  H.  Palmer,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska,  submits  some  specimens  of  com¬ 
mercial  work,  the  composition  on  which  is  neat  and  presswork  good  and  clean. 
The  blotter  is  a  good  sample  of  effective  advertisement  display. 

H.  J.  Warring,  Noblesville,  Indiana:  Business  card,  set  in  excellent 
taste  and  printed  in  black  and  gold  on  tinted  board.  Letter-head  would  be 
greatly  improved  if  the  name  had  been  set  in  stronger  and  plainer  type. 

Bert  H.  Irving,  Rockland,  Massachusetts,  sends  a  number  of  tickets 
and  cards  for  our  “agony”  column.  The  samples  are  certainly  deplorable 
specimens,  but  we  have  abandoned  our  agony  columns  and  cannot  reproduce 
the  specimens. 

The  Davis  Printing  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  forward  some 
samples  of  business  cards,  composition  on  which  is  exceedingly  neat,  colors 
well  chosen,  presswork  and  embossing  almost  above  criticism.  They  are  the 
w'ork  of  artists  in  typography. 

A  very  neat  and  bright  advertising  folder  comes  to  us  from  the  firm  of 
Fleming,  Schiller  &  Carnrick, 40  West  Thirteenth  street,  New  York  city.  It 
is  printed  in  three  colors,  on  a  line  quality  of  paper,  and  fully  demonstrates 
their  ability  to  do  the  best  kind  of  printing. 

George  H.  Woods,  with  Ira  C.  Evans,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  sub¬ 
mits  a  card  printed  in  colors  and  gold,  the  design,  arrangement  of  colors, 
presswork  and  embossing  all  being  good.  His  idea  of  using  a  strip  of  wood 
for  giving  a  grain  effect  is  excellent,  if  not  original. 

A  few  samples  of  everyday  work  as  printed  by  Patterson  &  Young,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  give  evidence  of  artistic  treatment  in  both  the  composing 
and  press  rooms.  Their  selections  of  types,  and  the  method  of  using  them, 
are  both  up  to  date.  All  the  work  is  remarkably  clean  and  colors  in  perfect 
register. 

A  package  of  monthly  calendar  cards  has  reached  us  from  Milo  A. 
Newhall  &  Co.,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  which  are  attractive  in  their  well-con¬ 
trasted  colors  and  neat  display.  They  should  well  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  issued  —  that  of  advertising  the  claim  of  Newhall  &  Co.  to  be 
printers  of  the  first  class. 

Barry  &  Lufkin,  Salem,  Massachusetts,  have  a  typographic  artist  in 
the  person  of  A.  A.  Stewart,  who  forwards  to  us  some  samples  of  his  work. 
The  letter  and  bill  heads  are  set  in  a  very  attractive  and  effective  manner, 
and  the  ad  vertising  cards  are  neat  yet  bold  in  design  and  execution.  All  are 
good  specimens  of  high-grade  work. 

A  souvenir  programme  and  some  booklets  and  cards  have  reached  us 
from  Joseph  B.  Mills,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The  composition  on  all  the 
samples  is  good,  the  presswork  on  some  is  fair,  while  on  others  —  especially  the 
half-tones — it  is  far  from  good.  Some  of  the  half-tones  are  very  indistinct, 
showing  lack  of  make-ready,  while  others  are  much  spotted  and  dirty. 

Some  time  ago  we  received  some  very  creditable  samples  of  printing 
from  the  Seal  Printing  Company,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  wrote  of  them  in 
a  commendatory  way.  We  note  that  the  company  have  failed  to  keep  up  the 
standard  of  that  work,  and  have  reprinted  our  commendatory  criticism  on 
one  of  their  salesmen’s  cards,  which  of  itself  is  of  a  very  poor  grade  of  work. 

R.  W.  Evans,  Perry,  Iowa,  submits  two  programmes,  numbered  land 
2,  for  our  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  piece  of  work.  No.  2  has  a  gaudy 
cover,  but  the  printing  is  very  poor.  No.  1  is  plain,  but  very  neat,  and  as  a 
sample  of  good  printing  is  worth  100  per  cent  more  than  No.  2.  The  persons 
who  rejected  Mr.  Evans’  work  (No.  1)  are  no  judges  of  artistic  letterpress 
printing. 

J.  Howard  McMenamin,  with  George  H.  Buchanan  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  submits  a  few  proofs  of  magazine  advertisements  set  by 
him.  The  display  is  of  a  very  high  order,  the  cuts  and  general  designs  of 
each  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  ad.,  and  the  whole 
artistic  in  treatment.  They  all  show  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  work 
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upon  which  Mr.  McMenamin  is  engaged,  and  should  prove  very  satisfactory 
to  his  patrons. 

A  programme,  set  by  two  boys  in  the  office  of  the  Ave  Maria  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  one  of  them. 
The  matter  is  well  set  and  nicely  finished,  and  the  presswork  good,  being  up 
to  the  average  of  that  turned  out  by  many  pretentious  offices. 

“Ravelings”  is  the  title  of  a  souvenir  issued  by  the  graduates  of 
Monmouth  College,  and  printed  by  the  Warren  County  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Monmouth,  Illinois.  It  was  gotten  out  under  the  supervision  of  James 
A.  Gilmore.  Composition  good,  and  advertisements  well  and  neatly  displayed, 
while  presswork  —  especially  upon  the  half-tones  —  is  commendable. 

Ben  F.  Corday,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  modest  printer,  but  the  samples 
furnished  by  him  proclaim  that  he  has  not  studied  the  “Art  Preservative” 
in  vain.  For  neatness  in  display,  arrangement  of  color,  and  excellent  press- 
work,  we  have  seldom  seen  better  specimens  of  work.  The  catalogue  of  the 
National  Vapor  Stove  &  Manufacturing  Company  is  a  high-class  sample  of 
composition  and  presswork. 

A  Fourth  of  July  hanger,  printed  in  three  colors,  by  J.  F.  Campbell, 
Cherokee,  Iowa,  is  well  designed,  admirably  d isplayed,  and  well  laid  out  for 
colors,  with  the  exception  of  the  line  “  Brilliant  Fireworks,”  which,  of  all  the 
lines,  should  have  been  in  red,  but  which  is  printed  in  purple  (red  over  blue). 
The  cornice-pole  and  tassel  effect  might  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  hanger. 

Some  admirable  samples  of  letter-press  printing  have  been  forwarded 
by  O.  P.  Leonard,  with  theTolman  Job  Printery,  Brockton,  Massachusetts. 
The  rulework  designs  show  taste  and  originality,  and  workmanlike  finish. 
Your  idea,  O.  P.  L.,  of  exchanging  specimens  with  other  printers  of  the 
country  is  a  good  one,  and  if  you  were  to  compile  a  moderate-sized  pamphlet, 
comprising  your  best  designs,  that  would  sell  for  about  25  cents,  we  think  it 
should  prove  beneficial  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  others. 

Evans  &  Evans,  Bonham,  Texas,  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  twenty- 
ninth  annual  catalogue  of  the  Carleton  College  for  Females.  It  consists  of 
forty  pages  and  cover,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  stock,  the  front  cover  page 
being  in  five  colors  and  gold.  It  is  illustrated  with  several  half-tone  engrav¬ 
ings,  the  presswork  on  which  is  very  good.  Composition  is  neat  and  tasteful. 
The  embossing  is  a  failure,  but  being  a  first  attempt,  may  lead  to  something 
better  in  the  future.  It  is  almost  flat  and  a  good  deal  out  of  register. 

The  high  rates  of  advertising  required  by  journals  of  large  circulation  at 
the  present  time  demands  that  the  printer  shall  use  the  space  to  the  best 
advantage.  To  occupy  a  small  space  to  the  best  advantage  typographically, 
with  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  reading  matter,  is  a  task  which  is 
sometimes  difficult.  From  George  A.  Heubisch,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
we  have  received  a  number  of  specimens  of  this  class  of  work,  which  show 
that  Mr.  Heubisch  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  and  his 
patronage  is  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  Echo,  a  monthly  publication,  the  organ  of  the  Camden  High  School, 
printed  by  A.  M.  Farnsworth,  Camden,  New  York,  is  a  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages  and  cover,  fairly  well  gotten  up  and  printed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head-letter,  which  should  be  a  size  smaller;  and  the  division  of  words,  which 
is  open  to  improvement.  In  a  half  column,  comprising  about  a  stickful  and 
a  half  of  matter,  there  are  five  instances  in  which  a  two-letter  syllable  — 
“ed”  —  is  turned  over,  and  “er”  and  “ly”  also  loom  up  conspicuously. 
These  faults  tend  to  spoil  an  otherwise  well-set  paper. 

“  Souvenir  of  Daytonia  ”  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  book  of  seventy- 
two  pages  and  cover,  8  by  10  inches  in  size,  printed  on  heavy  enameled  stock. 
It  is  sent  from  the  printing  department  of  the  United  Brethren  Publishing 
House,  Dayton,  Ohio,  by  W.  L.  Blocher.  Composition  is  good,  the  adver¬ 
tisements  being  well  displayed  and  the  presswork  shows  careful  and  artistic 
treatment.  It  is  a  work  that  is  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its  production, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  treasured,  by  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a 
copy,  for  its  handsome  appearance  as  well  as  for  the  interesting  papers  and 
artistic  illustrations  with  which  its  pages  are  filled. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  150  Nassau 
street.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
heretofore. 


A  MACHINE  FOR  PRINTING  ADDRESSES  FROM 
LINOTYPES. 

The  Scietitific  American  announces  that  Emil  Meier  and 
Henry  A.  Landman,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  have  invented  a 
new  machine  adapted  to  print  from  linotypes,  and  especially 
designed  to  print  envelopes,  wrappers,  etc.,  on  which  ad¬ 
dresses  are  usually  written.  It  has  an  efficient  gripping 
mechanism  to  hold  the  linotypes  while  in  use,  a  simple  feed 
mechanism  to  carry  the  envelopes  or  other  blanks  through 
the  machine,  an  automatic  feed  delivering  the  linotypes  suc¬ 
cessively  to  the  grippers  on  the  printing  cylinder,  with 
efficient  means  for  ejecting  them  after  use,  where  they  may 
be  quickly  taken  up  and  rearranged  for  further  work.  The 
machine  is  adapted  to  print  rapidly  and  well. 


NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

The  Minerva  (Ohio)  News  issued  a  special  twelve-page 
edition  on  June  5,  that  date  marking  the  completion  of  its 
twelfth  volume. 

To  the  large  list  of  newspapers  set  on  the  Thorne  type¬ 
setting  machine  have  been  added  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  News  and 
the  German  Neutralist  and  the  Transcript,  both  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alabama. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Globe  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  uses  up  enough  paper  in  a  year’s  time  to  build  a 
fence  six  feet  high  along  the  entire  frontier  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Newspaper  men  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  have  organized  a 
press  club  by  electing  the  following  officers:  President, 
R.  M.  Hanna;  vice-president,  L.  P.  Wolf;  secretary,  C.  Y. 
Keyser  ;  treasurer,  J.  B.  Barnes  ;  directors -- H.  M.  Pindell, 
B.  Cremer,  Z.  T.  Brown,  W.  S.  Brackett  and  W.  S.  Carter. 

Miss  Mae  Atwater,  aged  twenty,  publishes  a  weekly 
newspaper  at  Hamlet,  Starke  County,  Indiana.  She  acts 
the  new  woman  in  journalism  by  setting  the  type  and  run¬ 
ning  the  press,  in  addition  to  editing  and  managing  the 
venture.  Her  literary  work  has  given  her  more  than  a  local 
reputation. 

The  management  of  the  Hartford  Post,  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  announces  that  Mr.  Charles  Dexter  Allen  is  now 
established  with  that  paper  as  its  literary  editor.  Mr.  Allen 
is  well  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  through  his 
connection  with  various  societies  and  clubs  of  bibliophiles, 
as  well  as  by  his  published  works  on  book-plates  and  kindred 
subjects. 

The  Buckeye  Weekly  Press  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  July  13  and  14.  At  the  close 
of  the  session  it  is  proposed  to  leave  for  the  annual  outing, 
the  trip  including  Niagara  Falls,  Kingston,  Montreal,  Que¬ 
bec  and  the  Thousand  Islands.  Arrangements  for  the  outing 
are  being  looked  after  by  the  committee,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  grand  time  will  be  had  by  all  who  attend. 

Newspaper  interviewers  are  asking  queer  questions 
these  days.  A  woman  reporter  for  a  publication  in  New 
York  was  around  in  Washington  recently  seeking  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  prominent  men  on  the  effect  of  President  Cleveland’s 
marriage  upon  the  political  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  exact  question  was  :  il  If  Frances  Folsom  had  said  ‘  No  ’ 
ten  years  ago  what  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  the 
country  ?  ”  Most  everybody  gave  it  up. 

The  Kansas  City  World  has  contracted  with  the  Goss 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Chicago  for  a  new  three-decker 
straightline  press,  to  be  ready  to  run  September  1.  The 
World  was  started  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  one 
year  later  was  forced  to  purchase  a  new  Goss  press  similar 
to  the  one  just  contracted  for.  Each  of  the  presses  will  have 
a  capacity  of  24,000  papers  per  hour,  which  will  give  the 
World  ample  facilities  to  meet  its  growing  circulation. 

On  May  29,  H.  S.  O’Brien,  a  reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
News,  purchased  a  couple  of  cans  of  tomatoes  at  a  small 
corner  grocery  in  the  suburbs.  Upon  opening  one  of  the 
cans  his  wife  discovered  the  end  of  a  watch  chain.  She 
lifted  it  out  and  found  on  the  other  end  a  woman’s  solid  gold 
watch,  worth  about  $75.  A  woman’s  name  was  engraved  on 
the  case.  It  is  supposed  the  watch  belongs  to  some  woman 
employed  in  a  canning  factory,  and  accidentally  got  into  the 
can. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Press  Association  has  elected  offi¬ 
cers  as  follows:  President,  F.  A.  Trousdale,  Metropolis 
Democrat ;  first  vice-president,  Bert  R.  Burr,  Murphysboro 
Daily  Democrat ;  second  vice-president,  Theodore  Stelle, 
Mount  Vernon  Progressive  Farmer ;  secretary,  Roy  Alden, 
Pickneyville  Democrat ;  treasurer,  Arthur  Oehler,  Trenton 
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Sun.  Executive  Committee  —  J.  J.  Baker,  Mount  Vernon 
Daily  News  ;  F.  W.  Havill,  Mount  Carmel  Register ;  Drew 
Tufts,  Centralia  Daily  Democrat.  John  M.  Rapp,  Fair- 
field  ;  H.  H.  Burr,  Murphysboro,  and  W.  J.  Seil,  Grayville, 
were  selected  delegates  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Association.  Carbondale  wants  the  next  meeting. 

This  is  a  supposed  sample  of  the  Texan  amenities  of 
journalism  :  “  We  would  say  to  the  loathsome,  knock-kneed, 
piebald  jabberwack  that  infests  the  editorial  dugout  of  the 
Weekly  Herald--  keep  your  shirt  on!  The  disgusting, 
idiotic  drivel  that  emanates  from  the  clapper-jawed,  squir¬ 
rel-headed,  slab-sided  puddle  duck  that  spoils  paper  for 
that  sewer  pipe  of  journalism  should  get  a  pair  of  buck¬ 
skin,  kickproof  pants,  or  else  quit  squirting  such  jobs  of 
backhanded  putrefied  slime  at  decent  papers.  If  the  hump¬ 
backed,  putty-faced  vermin  referred  to  doesn’t  like  our 
remarks  we  will  call  any  day  and  scatter  a  few  locks  of 
hair  and  brass  buttons  around  said  Herald  office  or  forfeit 
a  year's  subscription.” 

The  following  “newspaper  story”  is  told  of  Minister 
Terrell,  who  represents  the  United  States  in  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Terrell’s  friends  frequently  speak  of  the  familiar  manner 
in  which  he  talks  to  the  sultan.  It  is  said  that  while  they 
were  dining  together  one  day  at  the  palace  his  imperial 
majesty  remarked  that  he  regretted  to  learn  that  there  were 
four  newspapers  in  the  United  States  which  had  published 
articles  seriously  reflecting  on  his  administration,  and  he 
desired  Mr.  Terrell  to  write  President  Cleveland  and  ask 
him  to  suppress  them.  “Why,”  replied  the  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
“  there  are  35,000  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  one  of  them  gives  you  h - every  morning.” 

Mr.  Greenleae  Clarke,  one  of  the  oldest  honorary 
members  of  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  delivered  an  interesting  series  of  reminis¬ 
cences  before  that  body  on  the  evening  of  May  8  :  Touch¬ 
ing  upon  current  methods  of  gathering  news  half  a  century 
ago  in  contrast  with  those  of  the  present  day,  he  told  this 
story  :  On  one  occasion  a  shipping  reporter  had  met  a  cap¬ 
tain  just  returned  from  the  East  Indies  as  he  was  boarding 
the  Newburyport  stage.  He  entered  the  stage  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  captain  until  the  stage  coming  to  Boston  was 
met,  on  which  he  returned.  When  he  reached  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  he  found  that  all  hands  had  gone  home.  He  lost 
no  time  in  throwing  off  his  coat,  putting  his  copy'  in  type, 
unlocking  the  form,  inserting  the  matter  in  its  proper  place, 
locking  up  the  form  again  and  leaving  it  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  pressmen  when  they  arrived  later. 

The  most  remarkable  and  memorable  event  occurring 
during  my  apprenticeship,  said  Mr.  Greenleaf  Clarke, 
speaking  before  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society  of 
Boston,  on  the  evening  of  May  8,  was  when  Webster  made 
his  great  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1830.  The  excitement  throughout  the  country  was  intense. 
Everybody'  was  extremely  anxious  to  hear  about  the  great 
contest.  What  could  be  done  to  satisfy  the  great  public 
anxiety?  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Providence 
papers  held  a  conference,  which  resulted  as  follows,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  recollection  :  Relays  of  the  fleetest  horses  were 
stationed  between  Washington  and  New  York,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  the  same  method  of  transit 
between  the  latter  city  and  Providence.  It  was,  however, 
also  fixed  that  if  the  weather  was  favorable,  in  addition  to 
the  relay,  the  Providence  papers  were  to  take  advantage  of 
the  quiet  waters  on  Long  Island  sound  and  place  on  board 
a  steamer  frames  and  cases  and  type  and  compositors.  The 
water  proved  to  be  remarkably  calm,  and  on  arriving  at 
Providence  the  speech  was  in  type,  set  up  on  the  passage, 
ready  for  proving  and  correcting;  and,  of  course,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  extra  immediately. 


INVENTORY  WANTED  FOR  A  COUNTRY  NEWS= 
PAPER. 

A  Pennsylvanian  asks  for  an  inventory  of  a  country 
newspaper  outfit,  at  an  estimated  worth  of  $375,  with 
enough  material  to  publish  a  seven-column  folio  newspaper, 
using  a  patent  outside  or  plate  matter  for  the  first  two 
pages,  and  using  a  good,  first-class  hand  press  for  printing 
the  paper.  The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  the  readers  of 
The  Ini. and  Printer  are  respectfully  invited. 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Eureka  Camille  Storey,  widow  of  the  famous 
newspaper  publisher,  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  died  late  in  May  at 
her  home  in  Chicago  of  malaria  contracted  in  Colorado  two 
weeks  before.  She  was  about  fifty  y'ears  old,  and  was  born 
in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  In  1890,  Mrs.  Storey  married 
Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Dispatch ,  but 
separated  from  him  about  three  y'ears  ago.  She  left  a  prop¬ 
erty  valued  at  $500,000. 

William  A.  Houck,  editor  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Demo¬ 
crat ,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  that  city,  on  May  31,  of 
acute  rheumatism.  Mr.  Houck  was  born  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 
March  5,  1869.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Tribune 
office,  of  that  city,  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  Later  he 
became  reporter  on  that  paper,  and  did  reportorial  work  on 
the  Fostoria  Times ,  Pittsburg  Dispatch  and  other  eastern 
papers.  He  came  to  Lorain  in  March,  1895,  and  took  a 
position  on  the  Herald  and  was  for  nearly  a  year  its  city 
editor,  resigning  that  position  to  take  the  editorship  of  the 
Democrat. 

The  Elyria  (Ohio)  Republican  prints  a  portrait  of  Thomas 
H.  Murray,  who  died  at  Elyria,  May  12,  and  gives  an  appre¬ 
ciative  sketch  of  his  life.  He  had  been  foreman  of  the 
Republican  Printing  Company  for  three  years.  The  editor 
of  the  Lorain  Daily  Democrat ,  W.  A.  Houck,  paid  a  hand¬ 
some  tribute  to  Mr.  Murray,  saying  that  “  the  deceased  was 
a  young  man  possessed  of  all  those  rare  attributes  which 
make  up  a  character  to  which  a  person  cannot  help  but 
become  attached.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor,  most  devoted 
and  kind  to  his  widowed  mother,  and  a  helpmate  in  the 
family.”  Interment  at  Le  Roy,  New  York. 

Col.  Joseph  K.  C.  Forrest,  a  veteran  editor  and  bril¬ 
liant  newspaper  writer  of  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  this 
city  on  the  morning  of  June  23.  Mr.  Forrest  was  born  at 
Cork,  Ireland,  in  1820,  but  left  that  city  for  America  in  1840, 
coming  to  Chicago,  where  he  almost  immediately'  entered 
the  editorial  field.  He  was  in  turn  connected  with  the  Even- 
ing  Journal ',  Gem  of  the  Prairie  (which  was  soon  after 
merged  into  the  Tribune ),  Democrat  and  Inter  Ocean ,  of  late 
years  being  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Daily  News  under 
the  pen  names  of  “An  Old  Timer”  and  “Now  or  Never.” 
During  the  war  Mr.  Forrest  was  inspector  of  the  Illinois 
troops  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Yates,  ranking  as  colonel. 
He  has  also  filled  positions  of  clerk  of  the  Recorder’s  court 
and  city  clerk.  While  working  on  the  Democrat  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  married  Sarah  Paddock  Calhoun,  a  niece  of  the  founder 
of  that  paper,  who  with  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  Boore,  sur¬ 
vives  him. 

Giving  Eli  Perkins  a  Notice. —  One  of  the  earliest  of 
Eugene  Field’s  jokes  played  on  Eli  Perkins,  is  told  in  Cur¬ 
rent  Literature.  Field  was  a  reporter  on  a  St.  Joseph 
paper.  Eli  came  along  to  deliver  a  lecture.  He  called  on 
Field  and  asked  for  a  newspaper  notice.  He  expected  a 
column  at  least,  but  next  morning  he  simply'  read  :  “  As  Eli 
Perkins  will  lecture  here  to-night,  all  the  railroads  have 
arranged  to  give  excursions  out  of  town  at  greatly'  reduced 
rates.”  Perkins  was  wild,  supposing  a  great  injury  had 
been  done  him,  but  instead  the  paragraph  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  he  had  a  crowded  house. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


In  issuing-  a  business  card  it  should  be  the  aim  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  by  reason  of  its  unique  or  valuable  fea¬ 
tures  will  not  be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket.  That  the 
Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  have  done  this  will  be 
conceded  by  all  who  read  the  advertisement  of  their  Print¬ 
ers’  Line  Gauge,  on  page  391.  They  also  state  that  in  future 
all  regular  orders  for  cases  will  be  filled  by  their  “New 
Departure  ”  case,  which  has  given  so  much  satisfaction 
wherever  used,  and  this  without  any  advance  in  price. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  CASE. 

The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  have  just  filled  a 
cable  order  for  1,400  printers’  cases  of  their  celebrated 
“  New  Departure”  pattern,  for  the  Caslon  Letter  Foundry, 
of  London.  This  case  is  receiving  much  attention  from 
printers  and  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  every¬ 
where  pronounced  a  great  improvement.  The  Hamilton 
Manufacturing  Company  have  just  received  notice  of  the 
allowance  of  their  patent  on  this  case.  The  Caslon  order  for 
1,400  cases  was  rilled  and  shipped  in  five  days.  As  all 
English  cases  differ  in  size  from  those  used  in  America,  it 
required  the  making  of  the  entire  order.  This  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  firm’s  capacity  in  the  case  line. 


A  NEW  AGENCY. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  a  well-known  pressman  of  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  but  now  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  has 
started  an  agency  in  that  far-away  country  for  the  sale  of 
American  printing  machine^'.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  conspic¬ 
uous  figure  at  the  pressmen’s  convention  last  summer,  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  represented  Lexington  Union,  No. 
19.  The  field  for  the  sale  of  American  machinery  in  that 
country  is  a  large  one,  and  Mr.  Wilson  is  sanguine  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  new  line  of  work.  He  will  act  as  agent  for  press 
companies  and  all  classes  of  printing  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  inks.  Firms  needing  his  services  or  wishing  to  gain 
information  regarding  the  outlook  for  printers’  materials  in 
South  Africa  should  address  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  Capetown, 
South  Africa. 

LOW  EXCURSION  RATES  TO  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 

On  July  5  and  6  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will  sell 
excursion  tickets  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  at  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2,  for  membership  fee,  account 
National  Educational  Association  Meeting.  Tickets  will  be 
good  for  return  until  July  12,  inclusive,  but  are  subject  to  an 
extension  until  September  1,  if  deposited  with  Joint  Agent 
of  Buffalo  Terminal  Lines  at  Buffalo  on  or  before  July  10, 
1896. 

For  further  information  call  on  or  address  L.  S.  Allen, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PRINTERS’  LEADS  AND  SLUGS. 

There  are  probably  but  few  printing  offices  in  this 
country  that  have  not  in  use  some  of  the  leads  or  slugs  manu¬ 
factured  by  J.  P.  Trenter,  594  Walnut  street,  Chicago.  These 
goods  have  been  on  the  market  for  over  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  they  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  accuracy  and 
superior  finish  that  is  well  shown  by  the  statements  in  the 
advertisement  on  page  368  of  this  issue,  which  statements 
can  be  verified  at  any  time  by  a  reference  to  Mr.  Trenter’s 


books.  He  has  always  refused  to  identify  himself  with  any 
combination,  preferring  to  be  free  to  conduct  his  business  so 
as  to  best  further  the  interests  of  his  patrons  and  himself. 
Mr.  Trenter  is  the  inventor  of  many  labor-saving  devices 
which  have  added  much  to  the  accuracy  of  his  leads  and 
slugs,  and  have  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Printers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ask  their 
typefounder  or  dealer  for  Trenter’s  leads  and  slugs. 


A  CAMPAIGN  NOVELTY. 

Campaign  “novelties”  are  usually  cheap  goods,  of  no 
lasting  worth  —  oftenest,  indeed,  intended  only  for  the  hour. 
The  Inland  Printer  has  received  one  unique  campaign 
souvenir,  however,  of  which  such  a  statement  does  not  hold 


true.  This  is  a  small  portrait  bust  of  Major  McKinley, 
executed  by  a  Chicago  sculptor,  Mr.  George  D.  Peterson. 
In  this  the  artist  has  created  not  alone  a  work  of  momentary 
usefulness,  but  a  thing  of  lasting  beauty.  Mr.  Peterson  has 
succeeded  in  modeling  a  strong  likeness  of  the  statesman 
chosen  by  the  Republican  party  for  its  standard-bearer,  and 
he  has  done  this  with  truthful  simplicity  and  a  nicety  of 
touch  rarely  convincing  and  delightful.  The  bust  is  small 
in  size  —  measuring  only  eight  inches  high  —  yet  the  balance 
of  the  contrasting  parts  of  the  countenance  has  been  main¬ 
tained  with  consummate  skill,  and  the  few  accessories  have 
been  so  deftly  handled  that  the  work  conveys  a  surprising 
feeling  of  largeness.  The  major  is  represented  in  easy, 
natural  pose,  with  the  head  slightly  turned  toward  the 
right  just  enough  to  indicate  movement  delicately.  George 
D.  Peterson  is  one  of  the  artists  attracted  to  Chicago  by  the 
World’s  Fair.  For  the  past  year  he  has  occupied  one  of  the 
“  League  Studios,”  at  No.  302  Wabash  avenue. 
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THE  LATHAM  PERFORATOR. 

Among  the  perforators  now  on  the  market  there  is  none 
that  has  so  many  points  of  superiority  as  the  one  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Latham  Machinery  Company,  197-201  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago.  While  others  require  extensive 
repairs  every  few  months  the  Latham  can  be  operated  for 
years  with  comparatively  no  outlay  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  chief  ceiuses  of  wear  is  entirely  avoided  in 
this  perforator  by  placing  the  needles  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  head  and  in  line  with  the  side  rods,  making  a  per¬ 
fectly  even  draw  with  the  minimum  of  wear  of  the  needles, 


BINNER-E.NG-CO. 


die  and  stripper.  The  stripper  is  of  the  usual  thickness  of 
brass,  but  is  mounted  on  a  steel-angle  bar  which  extends 
back  and  two  inches  upward,  thus  making  the  stripper  as 
rigid  in  the  center  as  at  the  ends.  The  bed  plate  is  made 
extra  heavy,  avoiding  any  springing  of  the  dies.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  provided  with  a  perfect  sectional  adjustment,  per¬ 
mitting  any  length  of  perforation  desired.  The  result  is  a 
machine  of  great  efficiency  and  ease  of  operation  in  which 
the  wear  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  That 
these  advantages  are  appreciated  by  users  is  evidenced  by 
the  commendatory  letters  received  from  such  establishments 
as  Barrett’s  bindery,  Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co.,  Pettibone, 
Sawtelle  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Lloyd,  Chicago;  James  Arnold, 
Philadelphia  ;  Charles  N.  Smith  and  S.  Weinkrantz,  New 
York;  the  O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Company,  Cleveland, 
and  many  others.  The  machine  is  furnished  for  either  foot 
or  steam  power,  and  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
a  perforator  will  do  well  to  examine  the  Latham  before 
placing  their  order  elsewhere. 


A  GEM  FOR  PRINTERS. 

Among  paper  cutters  the  Gem  is  what  the  Gordon  is 
among  presses  —  the  verdict  of  generations  of  users  is  that 
it  is  the  best.  But,  like  the  Gordon  press,  there  are  eill 
kinds  of  Gems — good,  good  enough,  and  not  good  enough. 
It  is  a  case  of  shoddy  maker,  shoddy  Gem ;  competent 
maker,  satisfactory  Gem.  The  largest  buyer  of  lever  paper 
cutters  in  the  world  is  the  American  Type  Founders’  Com¬ 
pany,  and  it  has  had  made  for  it  a  line  of  Peerless  Gem 
paper  cutters  in  which  every  excellence  of  the  Gem  principle 
with  up-to-date  improvements  are  combined  with  a  strength 
and  rigidity  and  leverage  distinctly  superior.  The  knife  is 
thicker  and  deeper  and  will  nol  deflect,  and  will  outlast  the 
old-style  knife.  Ordering  in  large  lots,  the  cutters  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production  notwith¬ 
standing  the  added  value,  and  they  will  be  sold  by  all 
branches  at  prices  that  will  gratify  purchasers.  There  is 


no  excuse  for  getting  a  second-best  cutter,  even  if  it  is  a 
Gem,  when  the  best — the  Peerless  Gem — costs  you  no 
more.  The  fact  is  that  the  big  type  company’s  policy  is  to 
handle  a  line  of  machinery  which  will  afford  to  purchasers 
the  best  possible  obtainable  value  for  their  money.  Pictures 
of  these  cutters  are  shown  for  the  first  time  in  any  publica¬ 
tion  on  page  458. 


SUPERIOR  REDUCING  COMPOUND. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Superior  Reducing  Compound 
inform  us  that  the  sales  of  this  commodity  are  rapidly 
increasing,  the  demand  for  it  during  the  warm  weather 
seeming  to  be  fully  as  large  as  during  the  colder  months, 
when  chilly  rooms  and  stiff  inks  sometimes  make  good 
presswork  almost  impossible.  The  use  of  this  compound 
enables  the  pressman  to  get  a  clearer  impression  in  running 
a  job,  either  in  black  or  colored  ink.  By  its  use  old  ink 
which  has  become  so  hard  that  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible  to  use  it,  can  be  made  to  work  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  It  prevents  the  specking  upon  half-tone 
paper,  which  so  often  occurs  when  cuts  with  black  back¬ 
grounds  are  used.  In  a  letter  recently  received  by  the  com¬ 
pany  from  Anderson  &  Company,  artistic  printers,  108  West 
Eighteenth  street,  New  York,  ordering  a  ten-pound  can  of 
the  reducer,  they  say  :  “  We  find  it  to  be  the  greatest  thing 
on  earth  for  the  purpose  intended.”  It  is  put  up  in  cans  of 
one,  two  and  five  pounds,  at  50  cents  per  pound  net,  and  is 
for  sale  by  all  dealers  in  printers’  materials  and  supplies, 
or  can  be  ordered  through  the  ink  houses.  The  Superior 
Reducing  Compound  Company,  212  and  214  Monroe  street, 
Chicago,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
send  circulars  to  printers  who  wish  to  know  more  about  it. 


NEW  STYLES  IN  WOOD  TYPE. 

The  most  notable  specimen  circular  of  wood  type  of 
recent  years  is  entitled  “New  Styles  for  Posters,  Cut  in 
Wood,”  in  which  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company 
shows  Bradley,  Jenson  Old  Style,  De  Vinne,  De  Vinne 
Shaded,  De  Vinne  Italic,  De  Vinne  Italic  Shaded,  Howland 
and  Pointers,  all  originated  by  it,  as  well  as  twelve  very 
striking  wood  borders.  All  these  faces  look  wonderfully 


well  in  large  sizes.  Thousands  of  printers  who  do  not  print 
posters  will  find  them  just  the  thing  for  placards,  street-car 
advertising,  church  notices,  announcements,  etc.  The  cir¬ 
cular  may  be  had  at  the  branch  of  the  American  Type 
Founders’  Company  at  which  you  trade. 


AN  INTERESTING  STATEMENT  AND  AN  INTEREST = 
ING  QUERY. 

“We  are  behind  orders,”  was  the  cheerful  reply  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  the  other  day,  when  asked  how  the  busi¬ 
ness  stagnation,  Presidential  convention  and  financial 
uncertainty  was  affecting  them,  “  several  months  on  some 
lines,  and  yet  our  customers  are  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  the  ‘  Century  ’  press  we  have  got  a  machine  superior 
in  earning  capacity  to  any  other  that  they  are  constantly 
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placing-  orders  for  future  delivery;  in  fact,  seventy  ‘Cen¬ 
tury  ’  presses  are  at  the  present  moment  going  through  the 
works.” 

There  is  something  refreshingly  frank  and  honest  in 
every  statement  the  Campbell  Company  make  concerning 
their  new  line  of  machinery.  Every  word  is  earnest  and 
business-like;  their  reasons  are  logical  and  convincing,  and 
even  the  hard-headed  skeptical  printer  who  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  double-discount  all  advertisements  and  circulars 
of  printing  press  manufacturers  must  find  it  hard  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  the  Campbell’s  Company’s  belief  in  the 
“ Century  ”  press. 

That  reminds  us,  have  you  voted  yet  ?  Who,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  printer  laureate  and  deserving  of  that  “  Cen¬ 
tury  ”  pon}7  ? 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

THEO.  L.  DE  VINNE  &  CO.,  Printers, 

12  Lafayette  Peace, 

New  York,  May  11,  18%. 
Fred'k  H.  Levey  &  Co.,  New  York : 

Dear  Sirs, — We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  “  Royal- 
Imperial  Court  and  State  Press,”  of  Vienna,  in  which,  after 
giving  us  high  praise  for  the  printing  of  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine,  they  ask  us  to  send  them  ‘‘a  few  kilograms”  (say  a 
keg  of  25  pounds,  more  or  less)  of  the  ink  we  use  for  print¬ 
ing  the  magazine  wood  cuts,  the  cost  of  which  they  agree  to 
make  good. 

We  are  making  up  for  this  house  a  package  of  wood-cut 
paper  and  of  other  materials,  which  we  propose  to  send 
with  the  ink.  We  should  prefer  that  you  write  to  them 
direct  about  cost  of  ink.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  introduce  your  ink  in  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  most  complete  printing  office  in  Europe. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theo.  L.  De  Vinne. 


A  HIT  — A  PALPABLE  HIT. 

One  of  the  distinct  successes  of  the  past  year  is  copper 
thin  spaces,  made  as  thin  as  paper  (not  tissue,  of  course), 
cut  accurately  to  12,  18,  24,  36  and  48  point.  They  have  sold 
on  sight,  and  the  use  of  paper  and  card  spaces,  of  uncertain 
accuracy,  subject  to  swelling  when  wet,  consuming  a  great 
amount  of  time  in  cutting,  and  littering  up  the  cases,  has 
been  abandoned.  They  are  as  indestructible  as  indispensa¬ 
ble.  A  font  of  assorted  sizes  costs  $1.  They  are  sold  by  all 
branches  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company. 


THE  NEW  FRANKLIN  TYPEWRITER. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  machine  is  that 
the  writing  is  always  in  sight  —  no  lifting  or  pulling  for¬ 
ward  of  carriage  to  see  the  work  —  thus  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  loss  of  time  necessary  in  correcting  errors. 
Tabulated  work  is  thereby  made  easy.  It  is  a  help  to  begin¬ 
ners,  as  all  are  accustomed  to  see  their  work  when  writing 
with  a  pen. 

Due  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  preference  of  the  vast 
majority  of  operators  in  the  arrangement  of  the  keyboard, 
the  “Standard”  or  universal  arrangement  being  used. 
There  are  forty  keys  and  eighty  characters,  with  a  space 
key  in  the  center.  There  is  also  a  key  that  locks  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  upper  case,  and  secures  the  continuous  print¬ 
ing  of  capital  letters.  The  keys  are  of  celluloid,  handsome 
and  durable,  with  inlaid  characters  of  the  same  material, 
the  letters  being  of  white  on  black  ground  and  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  black  on  white  ground. 

The  quick  response  of  the  carriage  to  the  action  of  the 
keys  allows  of  the  greatest  speed  in  writing.  The  feed 


rolls  adjust  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  work  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  tension,  and  can  be  instantly  released  so  that  paper 
can  be  easily  straightened  or  shifted  in  any  direction.  No 
rubber  bands.  There  are  guides  for  the  type  bars  at  the 
starting  and  printing  points,  thus  securing  permanent  align- 
ment,  which  is  impossible  with  the  old  style  loose-bar 
machines. 

Tower,  Dawson  &  Co.,  Broadway  and  Duane  streets, 
New  York,  are  the  manufacturers.  Their  advertisement 
appears  on  another  page. 


A  PRACTICAL  MODERN  CONVENIENCE. 

the  ideal  hand-cylinder  press  an  economy  in  metro¬ 
politan  PRINTING  OFFICES. 

A  country  newspaper  publisher,  who  had  recently  in¬ 
stalled  an  Ideal  hand-cylinder  press  in  his  office,  was  so 
overjoyed  with  the  prospect  of  no  more  sinew-stretching  and 
bone-aching  labor  on  publication  day,  as  a  consequence  of 
his  investment,  that  he  was  led  to  exclaim,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  brother  laborers : 

“What  is  the  use  of  wasting  so  much  time  and  labor  in' 
working  the  old  Washington  hand  press,  when  better  work 
can  be  done  in  less  than  half  the  time  on  the  new  Ideal  hand- 
cylinder  press?  You  can  afford  to  set  the  old  hand  press 
on  one  side,  as  a  relic  of  a  past  age,  and  put  in  this  modern 
invention,  which  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  my 
printing  office.  The  Ideal  runs  so  light  that  one  may  easily 
print  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  without  being  in 
the  least  fatigued.  With  this  press  the  labor  of  press  day 
becomes  a  pleasure.  The  Ideal  has  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  get  out  a  country  paper  in  clean,  handsome  shape, 
and  with  the  least  amount  of  wear  on  type,  and  less  expense 
for  ink,  rollers  and  oil  than  is  possible  on  any  other  press 
ever  manufactured.” 

The  statement  of  this  country  newspaper 
man  is  perfectly  true,  as  many  another  of  his 
class  has  learned  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  country  newspaper  office 
alone  that  the  Ideal  Dress  has  heen  found  a 
valuable  institu¬ 
tion.  A  short  time 
ago  the  writer 
happened  to  be  in 
the  office  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Econo¬ 
mist,  in  New  York 
city,  which  is  fit¬ 
ted  with  every 
facility  known  to 
the  modern  print¬ 
er,  and  saw  one  of 
these  machines  in  almost  constant  use.  The  Economist 
prints  a  large  number  of  full-page  advertisements,  proofs  of 
which  have  to  be  sent  out  to  the  customers  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  old-style  method  of  taking  proofs  by  planer 
and  mallet  is  both  laborious  and  very  uncertain,  as  every 
printer  knows,  so  that  in  the  work  of  the  Economist  the 
Ideal  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  and  labor-saver,  but  an 
almost  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment. 

Of  course  the  Economist  is  not  the  only  large  publishing 
house  to  have  discovered  the  utility  of  this  practical  inven¬ 
tion,  but  this  instance  is  given  to  exhibit  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  put  and  for  which  it  is  so  eminently  appli¬ 
cable. 

As  a  galley  press,  the  chase,  the  tympan  and  frisket  are 
lifted  off,  when  eight  ordinary  column  proofs  can  be  taken 
at  one  impression.  The  cylinder  travels  over  the  form  or 
galley.  Clad  in  a  close-fitting  felt  blanket,  regulated  by 
impression  screws  at  either  end,  and  provided  with  bearers 
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and  track,  there  is  no  chance  for  blurring-  or  unevenness  in 
the  product,  which  is  printed  by  one  turn  of  the  crank. 

It  should  be  stated  ttuit  this  press  is  the  product  of  the 
Challenge  Machinery  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  all  dealers  in  printing  materials. — Newspaperdom. 


BUY  THEM  WHILE  THEY  ARE  WINNERS. 


Base  Ball  Series,  No.  1,  are  full  of  life,  and  can  be  used 
effectively  in  a  great  many  ways,  especially  while  the  base¬ 
ball  season  is  in  full  blast.  Job  fonts  (two  of  each  charac¬ 
ter)  cost  $2.50  ;  card  fonts  (one  of  each  character)  cost  $1.50. 


These  are  originated  by  the  American  Type  Founders’ 
Company,  from  whom  a  constant  succession  of  good  things 
proceed.  Orders  will  be  filled  at  all  branches. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 

**  pamphlet  showing-  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
ISO  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce,  New  York. 


DENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. — Joseph  Medill’s  address  before 
the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago.  A  masterly  tribute  to 
the  printer -statesman.  Printed  in  the  handsomest  style  and  finely  illustrated. 
Price  25  cents  (send  1-cent  or  2-cent  stamps).  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO.,  232 
Irving  avenue,  Chicago. 


INO  YOU  WISH  TO  INTRODUCE  OR  EXTEND  YOUR 

business  in  Mexico?  Advertise  in  La  Revista  Tipografica ,  the  only 
journal  in  that  country  devoted  to  the  printing  art.  Subscription,  SI 
(American  currency)  ;  sample  copy,  15  cents  (in  stamps).  Published 
bimonthly  by  ED  M.  VARGAS  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


CROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX  — Memoirs  of 

*  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
With  fifteen  maps  in  colors  and  twenty-nine  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
About  700  octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges, 
$5;  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7.  The 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  senior  living  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  work  is  having  a  large  sale.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY, 
General  Agents,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


FTLD  CATO  —  The  best  written  and  most  interesting  book 
L-'  ever  issued  relating  to  that  noble  animal,  the  dog.  Anyone  having  the 
care  of  or  any  affection  for  canines  will  find  it  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
autobiography  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  designed  to  show  a  dog's  view  of  dogs’ 
life,  and  with  it  many  views  of  human  life.  664  pages.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Elegantly  bound.  A  book  of  value  to  young  or  old  readers,  and  one 
an  agent  can  do  well  with,  as  it  appeals  to  all  classes.  Solicitor’s  outfit  free. 
Sample  copy  $1.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Write  for  particulars.  THE 
HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  212-214  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 


DRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “  How 
*  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO. 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


\UANTED  — The  Inland  Printer, 
’  *  dress  G.  HEDELER,  Leipzig,  Germany. 


,  Volumes  I  to  XV.  Ad- 


HALF  RATES  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  July  4,  5,  6  and  7  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip,  account  of  Young  People’s  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention. 


FOR  SALE. 


ENVELOPE  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  — One  fast  self- 
L«  gumming  No.  6  envelope  machine  ;  one  fast  self-gumming  No.  6b  envel¬ 
ope  machine;  one  fast  automatic  or  self-feeding  envelope  printing  press; 
one  envelope  die  jiress.  Address  GEBHARD  PAPER  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Tickets  will  be  good  for  return  until  July  15,  but  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  extension  until  July  31,  provided  they  are  depos¬ 
ited  with  Joint  Agent  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  6  o’clock 
p.m.,  July  14. 

For  further  information  call  on  or  address  L.  S.  Allen, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  23d 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 


BOOKS. 

ALL  Live  Printers 

•‘Y  op’s  “ Practical  Printer,” 
“Job  Printers’  List  of  Prices 
the  “  Specimens  of  Job  Work,” 
Book,”  price  $3;  the  “  Printers’ 
grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 
Bishop,  Oneonta,  New  York, 
est  and  most  useful  works  pub- 
are  starting  in  business  need 

should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  $1; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner  ”  and  “  Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  H.  G. 
and  all  typefounders.  Handi- 
lished  for  printers.  All  who 
these  books. 
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AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  MEMORIAL 
of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cere¬ 
monies,  a  handsome,  gilt-edged  book  of  320  pages,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  printed 
on  the  best  of  enameled  paper  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  containing 
the  full  reports  of  the  dedicatory  and  opening  ceremonies,  and  other  matter 
of  equal  interest  concerning  the  grandest  fair  ever  held.  It  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  full-page  half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  views  on  “  Midway,”  and  with  portraits  of  the  officials  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fair.  It  is  not  merely  a  picture  book,  but  contains  facts 
and  figures  which  will  prove  more  valuable  and  interesting  as  time  goes  on. 
Agents  can  make  large  profits  in  handling  this  book.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  For  “The  People’s  Bible  History,’’ 
■M  the  latest  and  most  popular  work  on  Biblical  topics.  Prepared  in  the 
light  of  most  recent  investigations  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Copiously  illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  The  best  selling  book  extant.  Write  for  circular  and 
information  to  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


COR  SALE  —  Brown  16-page  folding-,  pasting  and  trim¬ 


trimming  the  sheet  all  around.  It  will  also  perform  4  and  8  page  newspaper 
work;  16,  24  and  32  page  pamphlet  work;  packs  at  three  and  four  folds; 
automatic  side  register  securing  a  perfect  register;  folds  sizes  up  to  36  by  48 
inches;  been  in  use  one  day  each  week  for  one  year;  perfect  order.  J.  W. 
JOHNSON,  Printer,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


COR  SALE  —  Complete  electrotyping  outfit  of  machinery, 
f  cheap.  We  have  discontinued  this  line.  Address,  at  once,  THE 
BROWN-BIERCE  COMPANY,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


COR  SALE  — Five  H.  P.  Kester  Electric  Motor  ;  220  volts, 
I  21  amperes;  speed,  1,400;  made  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Will  sell  cheap.  J.  W.  JOHNSON,  Printer,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


F)R  SALE  —  Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 
wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “G  14,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


PR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing  Ma¬ 
chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED. 


C'OMPOSITORS  WANTED — To  learn  Linotype  machine. 

Paper  dummy  key  board  and  full  instructions  for  $1.00.  C.  HAMIL¬ 
TON,  5926  Henry  street,  Austin,  Ill. 


CTEREOTYTPER  WANTED  —  One  capable  of  making  first- 
cJ  class  plates  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  and  railroad  work.  Address  “  G 
41,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

U/ANTED  -A  first-class  draftsman  for  an  Eastern  photo- 
’  '  engraving  house  ;  nature  of  work  largely  mechanical.  Address  A. 
MUGFORD,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

U/ANTED  —  Foreman,  understanding  all  processes,  for 

our  engraving  department.  Address  “  G  54,  care  Inland  Printer. 

U/ANTED  —  Man  to  take  charge  of  job  department  of  daily 
’’  newspaper  in  thriving  city.  Address  “G  13,”  care  of  Inland 
Printer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


A  HUSTLING  SUPERINTENDENT  wants  to  make  a 
•‘A  change  about  August  1.  Would  like  position  with  house  that  appreciates 
morality  and  sobriety  as  well  as  ability;  understands  estimating  and  buy¬ 
ing  and  can  control  some  business  for  a  western  house.  Address  “  G  43,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN  ALL-ROUND,  UP-TO-DATE  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
desires  to  make  a  change.  In  charge  of  art  department  eight  years. 
Pen-and-ink  or  chalk.  Address  “  G  34,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

AN  educated  gentleman,  having  twenty-one  years’  experi- 
**  ence  handling  everything  used  by  the  craft,  acquainted  with  Western 
and  Southwestern  trade,  would  like  to  represent  either  printers’  supply 
house  or  press  manufacturer.  References.  Address  “  G  45,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


HALF-TONE  ETCHER,  experienced,  desires  permanent 

position.  Address  “  H.  T.,”  P.  O.  box  85,  Cramer’s  Hill,  N.  J. 


PRINTER  —  All-round,  wants  situation;  city  or  country; 

$10.  Address  “  G  44,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


DROCESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  and  etcher  desires 

F  with  reliable  house  ;  three-color  work  a  specialty.  Address  “ 


position 

G  31,”  care 


Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  As  foreman  of  bookbindery,  by 
O  one  thoroughly  experienced  in  printed  and  blank  work.  Strictly  sober. 
Can  furnish  first-class  reference.  Six  years  experience  as  foreman.  Address 
“  G  56,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  By  an  A1  pressman  of  15  years’ 
O  experience  in  first-class  work.  Competent  to  take  charge.  Address  “  G 
11,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  competent  cylinder  press- 

vJ  man.  Address  “  G  53,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  -  -  By  practical  printer,  as  foreman 
O  or  superintendent;  several  years’  experience  in  both  mechanical  and 
business  branches.  A  hustler,  with  up-to-date  ideas.  Address  “G  25,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


WANTED  —  By  Thorne  machine  man,  position  as  oper- 
’  '  ator  or  justifier.  Would  prefer  place  where  I  could  have  working  inter¬ 
est,  or  chance  to  invest  money  in  the  business.  Address  A.  T.  WHITE,  18 
East  Liberty  street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


WANTED  Position  as  superintendent  or  foreman  ;  young 

’’  man;  practical  printer;  ten  years’ economical  and  successful  manage¬ 


ment  of  large  lithographing  and  printing  house;  sober,  reliable;  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  “  G  47,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


V\7  ANTED  —  Position  as  working  foreman  in  good  office  in 
*  '  the  West.  Thorough  printer;  now  have  charge  of  one  of  the  best 
country  offices  in  Ohio.  Would  invest  money  in  a  good  plant  in  growing 
town.  Address  “  G  26,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


WANTED 
**  charge; 
Printer. 


—  Situation  by  competent  pressman.  Can  take 

sober;  married;  union.  Address  “G  28,”  care  Inland 


WANTED  —  Situation  by  electrotype  finisher; 
* *  first-class  references;  will  go  anywhere.  Address  “G 
land  Printer. 


can  give 

42,”  care  In- 


Y\I ANTED  —  Situation  by  Linotype  machinist;  thoroughly 
competent;  four  years’  experience;  best  of  references.  Address  “G 
35,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


A  THOROUGHLY  expert  energetic  workman  in  photo- 
engraving,  can  purchase  an  interest  in  an  established  engraving  and 
electrotyping  business.  Address  “G  37,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


DUSINESS  IN  MEXICO  IS  PROFITABLE.  Printing  is 
D  making  rapid  progress,  and  printers  wish  to  buy  American  machinery 
and  new  material.  A  well-established  printers’  supply  house  wishes  to 
extend  this  business  in  Mexico  and  wants  a  partner  with  $5,000  (or  less)  to  be 
invested  in  the  trade.  Good  success  and  profits  guaranteed  and  the  best 
mercantile  references  given.  Address  SOCIO  MEXICANO,  care  La 
Revista  Tipografica  (Box  34),  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


COR  SALE  —  A  complete  book  and  job  office,  fine  stereo- 
*  typing  outfit,  ruling  machine,  etc.;  everything  up  to  date;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  in  a  live  manufacturing  city  of  30,000;  will  sell  very  cheap. 
Death  of  proprietor  the  reason  for  selling.  Address  “G  39,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  A  first-class  job  office,  doing  good  business, 
*  for  $2,000  cash;  material  alone  is  worth  more.  Address  “BOX  709,” 
Asheville,  N.  C. 


COR  SALE  —  Controlling  interest  in  first-class  engraving 
*  house  in  beautiful  and  prosperous  city.  Established  and  profitable  trade. 
Owner  must  leave  climate.  Rare  opportunity  for  bright  man  with  $5,000  to 
invest.  Investigate  at  once.  Address  “G  21,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  -  -  Weekly  Republican  newspaper  in  Iowa ;  town 
*  of  5,000;  official  paper;  largest  circulation  in  county;  sworn  to.  Com- 
pleteoutfit;  price,  $3,000.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  Address  “  G  33,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


DARTNER  WANTED  —  In  an  established  business,  em- 
*  bracing  fine  and  commercial  stationery,  printing  and  bookbindery  plant 
in  southwest  Texas;  population  50,000;  must  be  possessed  of  good  business 
qualifications,  reliable,  and  able  to  command  a  trade;  to  do  outside  work  if 
possible;  capital  $10,000.  Address  “  G  50,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


WANTED  Man  to  put  some  money  in  an  established  job 
'  '  business  and  take  position  of  superintendent  in  growing  city;  business 
doing  $1,200  monthly.  Address  “  G  12,”  care  of  Inland  Printer. 


A  SAMPLE  CAN,  one  pound,  of  our  electric  compound  will 
■'i  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the  formula,  which  can  be  filled  by  anyone, 
for  $5.00.  It  is  superior  to  any  on  the  market.  L.  W.  MONSON,  Wabash, 
Ind. 


ACCURACY  SECURED  AND  TIME  AND  MONEY 
**  saved.  Mailing  lists  of  the  printers,  private  printers,  bookbinders,  lith¬ 
ographers,  rubber  stamp  makers  and  paper-box  makers  of  Chicago.  Up  to 
date;  corrected  weekly.  Circulars  for  the  asking.  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO., 
232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transfer- 
■‘V  ring  and  etching  process.  Nice  cuts,  from  prints,  drawings  or  photos, 
are  easily  and  quickly  made  by  the  unskillful,  on  common  sheet  zinc.  Cost 
very  trifling.  Price  of  process  $1.  Nothing  held  back  to  pull  more  money 
from  you.  All  material  costs,  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  It  is  no 
fake.  I  have  a  barrel  of  unsolicited  testimonial  letters;  intelligent  boys 
make  good  cuts  right  in  the  beginning.  Circulars  for  stamps,  Simple  and 
costless  embossing  process  included  free.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind. 


pHALK  ENGRAVING  PLATES.  We  make  standard 

'  new  plates.  Old  plates  recoated,  half  cent  an  inch.  HIRD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION-  The  best  now  on  the  mar- 
f-1  ket  is  Whiteson’s.  Easy  to  use;  hardens  ready  for  use  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  you  have  never  tried  it,  it  will  pay  you  to  send  $1  for  a  sample  cake.  For 
sale  by  typefounders  and  dealers  in  printers’  materials,  or  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  I.  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


ENGRAVING  MADE  EASY  —  Two  simple  methods. 

White-on- Black  and  Granotype.  The  plates  are  of  type  metal  and  are 
cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing  or  drawing,  which  is  done  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and  embossing  plates,  illustrations, 
borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and  cheaply  produced  by  these  methods. 
Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal,  which  may  be  used  again),  two  cents 
for  each  plate.  Circulars  for  stamp.  STEREOTYPING.  The  best  stereotype 
plates  you  ever  saw,  sharp  as  electrotypes,  are  made  by  my  Simplex  Method. 
Easier  than  the  paper  method.  Costs  only  $2.00.  Outfits  for  both  Simplex 
and  paper  methods,  with  casting- box,  only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 
HENRY  KAHRS,  240  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York. 


DHOTO-ENGRAVER’S  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 
*  exact;  all  sizes;  perfect  workmanship  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
JOSEPH  HOFFMAN’S  SON,  95  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  city. 


THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 
1  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  212-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


|  [P-TO-DATE  CUTS  OF  BICYCLES,  BASE  BALL, 

'D  electric  cars,  borders  and  ornaments  are  shown  in  our  Spring  circular 
just  issued.  Send  two  2-cent  stamps  for  a  copy.  Special  circular  showing 
cuts  of  Presidential  candidates  free  on  request.  C.  J.  PETERS  &  SON, 
145  High  street,  Boston. 


Reduced  to  25c. 


“CALENDAR  BLOTTER  SPEC- 
imens,”  the  king  of  specimen  books,  will  be 
closed  out  at  25  cents  per  copy  (formerly  50  cents);  order  quick.  HOLLIS 
CORBIN,  Knightstown,  Ind.  (formerly  of  St.  Johns,  Mich.). 


TU CkfCk  A  O-f  That  emboss  paper,  but  none  that 

1  litre  iY  le  O  ineiS  emboss  cardboard  (all  thicknesses) 

as  successfully  as  the  Superior  Em¬ 
bossing  Composition.  We  emboss  Tin.  So  can  you.  The  most  successful 
composition  in  use  today.  It  won’t  dry  in  a  minute,  but  it  dries  quick 
enough  and  hard  enough  to  emboss  anything  to  be  embossed  by  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  embossers.  $1.25  per  pound.  We  make  Plates  also.  Send  for  pamph. 
2ct.  stamp.  Superior  Emb.  Plate  and  Comp.  Co.,  328  Franklin  St.,  Phila. 


Gasoline  Engines 

The  flost  Reliable  and  Cheapest 
for  Printers. 

No  Engineer;  no  attention  required.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  VAN  DUZEN  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Photo-Engraving 

(t)R  4T«  &  PINE  STS.  Cft  LOUIS.  /V? 


DIXON’S  ELECTROTYPERS’  GRAPHITE 

^  ^  ^  1  FOR  MOLDING  AND  POLISHING, 


.WHICH  PREVENTS 
SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 


DIXON’S  BELT  DRESSING 

^  V  SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVE 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Send  for  Circulars.  JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries. 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address, 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attorney-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

925  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DURANT  COUNTERS 

Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

W.  X.  DURANT, 

Milwauliee,  Wis. 


THE  INLAND  PAINTER  VEST  POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING 

A  Full  and  Concise  Explanation  of  all  the  Technical  Points  in  the 
‘Printing  Trade,  for  the  Use  of  the  Printer  and  his  ‘Patrons. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Punctuation:  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  Period,  Note  of  Interro¬ 
gation,  Exclamation  Mark,  Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apos¬ 
trophe —  Capitalization  —  Style:  The  Use  and  Non-use  of  Figures,  Abbre¬ 
viations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  —  Marked  Proof — Corrected  Proof —  Proof¬ 
reader’s  Marks  —  Make-up  of  a  Book  —  Imposition  and  Sizes  of  Books  — 
Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf — Type  Standard  —  Number  of  words  in  a 
Square  Inch  —  Relative  Sizes  of  Type  —  Explanation  of  the  Point  System  — 
Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work  —  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound  — 
To  Print  Consecutive  Numbers  —  To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from  Peeling  — 
Engraving  and  Illustrating — Definitions  of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms 
Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  —  Relative  Values  of  Bindings  —  Directions  for 
Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of  Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled 
Paper  —  Regular  Envelope  Sizes  —  Standard  Sizes  of  Newspapers  —  Leads 
for  Newspapers  —  Newspaper  Measurement  —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Every 

Machine 

fully 

Guaranteed 


Bates’  Automatic 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE . 

Dial-Setting  Movement, 

Operates  consecutively,  duplicates 
and  repeats. 

Steel  Figures.  Perfect  Printing. 
Absolutely  Accurate  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Bates  — — ^ 
flanufacturing  Co. 

i  io  E.  23d  St. 

New  York. 


CUT  HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size.  Neatly  Bound  in  Leather, 
Round  Corners.  86  pages.  Price,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 


Temporary  Binders  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


We  can  now  supply  binders 
for  The  Inland  Printer  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  magazine  from 
month  to  month  as  the  num¬ 
bers  are  received.  These 
covers  are  substantially  made 
of  cloth,  under  the 
patents  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Binder  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston, 
with  steel  strips  to 
hold  six  numbers, 
the  front  cover  be¬ 
ing  neatly  stamped 
with  the  name  of  the  magazine.  Just  the  thing  for  preserving  your  num¬ 
bers  until  ready  for  binding  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Price,  postpaid 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  fi.oo. 


Or, 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 


150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


lx  Cost  of  Printing 


Every  Proprietor  Should  Have  One. 


By  B.  XV.  BABTBS. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Berry,  manager  Cleveland  Type 
Foundry,  says:  “We  have  just  sold  the  last 
of  the  books  sent  us,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  send  us  more.  We  honestly  believe  that 
you  have  a  book  which  every  proprietor  would 
buy,  if  only  it  could  be  called  to  his  attention.” 


This  book  presents  a  system  of  accounting  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years,  is 
suitable  for  large  or  small  printing  offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions,  errors  and  losses. 
Its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through  the  office  without  being  charged, 
and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown.  The  forms  of  Job  Book,  Job  Ticket,  Time  Ticket,  combined  Journal 
and  Cash  Book,  and  Job  Ledger,  have  been  perfected  by  practical  experience,  and  are 


Simple,  Comprehensive  and  Practical. 


The  tables  published  show  how  completely  the  system  works,  and  furnish  statistics  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  employing  printer.  They  show  that  printing,  like  other  manufacturing  pursuits,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  actual  cost  of  production  ascertained.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes  and  pointers  on 
printing,  giving  many  useful  hints  of  service  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Specimens  of  printing  are  shown, 
with  prices  on  each  in  quantities.  The  principal  items  of  everyday  commercial  printing  are  shown  in  the  price 
list.  By  this  system  any  printer  of  moderate  experience  should  be  able  to  quote  uniform  and  fair  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  work.  Its  use 


Saves  Time,  Avoids  Error,  Insures  Accuracy. 

The  book  contains  74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  printed  on  28  by  42  100-lb.  S.  &  S.  C.  book  paper,  bound  in  full 
cloth,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.  The  contents  are  covered  by  copyright,  but  free  use 
of  all  forms  is  given  cheerfully  to  purchasers,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  use  and  benefiting  the  craft. 


For  Sale  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
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skeptical,  I  especially  desrre  to  hear 

*  A  postal  card  sent  to  me  is  one  cent  astray 

Ifvancis  II*  flfianle 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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have  for  sale  as  an  HfcvertlslnG  IRowltp  an  article  of  constant  use  to  every 
business  man.  This  is  no  trivial  toy,  but  a  thing  you  would  not  hesitate  to  present  to  your 
most  valued  customers.  It  is  so  cheap  that  you  can  afford  to  distribute  it  freely,  and  is  so  really 
useful  that  it  will  certainly  be  kept  by  its  recipients. 

^  ^_.xvs  This  little  thing  will  strongly  appeal  to  at  least  two  classes,  viz.: 

ist- — 1°  those  who  are  constitutionally  averse  to  being  ‘'fooled”  by  specious  “catch-penny” 
advertisements  of  any  kind. 

2nd. — To  those  who  think  it  possible  that  the  Calendar  as  an  advertising  scheme  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  startling  novelty. 
It  can  be  used  for  any  business  and  a  sample  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  four  2-cents  stamps. 
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Presto! ! 


AND  THE  CHANGE  IS  MADE  FROM 


One  Sheet  to  7-8  Inch 

ON  OUR 

DZeio 

Perfection 9  9 

DZo.7 


WIRE  STITCHING  MACHINE, 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  TO 


The  J.  T.  .Morrison  C°* 


60  DUANE  STREET,  Corner  Elm, 

NEW  YORK. 


Decorate  your 
Office.... 

With  one  of  our  artistic 

Posters 

just  issued. 


T  is  printed  in  Gold,  Green, 
Red,  Blue  and  Pink,  and  is 
pronounced  by  competent  crit¬ 
ics  one  of  the  most  striking-, 
effective  and  artistic  posters 
published. 

Send  six  cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  mail 
in  a  tube  to  your  address. 

J.  Manz  dc  Go. 

183-5-7  Monroe  St. 
Ghica.^o 


ZH  Rosback  Perforator. 


SIMPLE!  DURABLE!  RELIABLE! 

PERFECT  SECTIONAL  ADJUSTMENT! 


Made  in  three  sizes,  20,  24  and  28  inch. 

The  same  sizes  in  Foot  Power . 

FOR  SALE  BV 

F.  P.  ROSBACK,  =  54=60  South  Cana!  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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H  p 

I  No.  I  I 


monitor- 
Automatic 
mire  Stitcher. 


* 

SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

RELIABLE. 

* 


JVWTPs]  F  V  Because  time  is  spent 
in  STITCHING, 

NOT  in  ADJUSTING. 

INSTANTLY  CHANGED  from  one  thickness  of 
work  to  another. 

NO  CHANGE  OF  PARTS  for  different  thick¬ 
nesses  of  wire. 

Four  size®,  covering-  all  classes  of  work,  from 
one  sheet  up  to  inches  in  thickness. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular  of  the  “  Monitor  ” 
before  you  buy. 


Eaibam 

machinery 

Co. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 


nos.  107-201 
$0.  Canal  Street, 
Chicago. 


J&JmMgp 


FRED'K  H 
LEVEY 
CO. 


THE  LEADING  PRINTING 
INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

5Q  BEEKMAN  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 

FRED'K  H.  LEVEY,  CHAS  E.  NEWTON, 

PRESIDENT.  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM.  S.  BATE. 

SECRETARY. 


# 

(Incorporated  i 

Photo- 

ittS-S  Eniqravimq 

HALF-TONE  -49 
ZINC  FTCHINQ 
COLOR  WORK 

map  Wood 

FNCjRAVINQ 
»  FLECTROTYPINQ 

ij 


TELEPHONE' 
HARRISON  60^.  | 


IpHI  Jsk. . N 


m\ 


HIGH-GRADE  WORK.  PROMPTNESS.  REASONABLE  RATES. 
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empire  Cppe=s?"ins 


Machine  Company 


203  Broadway,  Dew  york 


************ 

The  EMPIRE 

sets  ordinary 
type . 

REQUIRES  no  machinist, 
1 '  metal  or  gas.  Simple  in 
construction,  moderate  in 
price.  Rapid  and  accurate 
in  operation.  Admits  use 
of  italics,  small  caps,  and 
black-letter  sideheads. 


Thorough 

Inspection 

Invited. 


COMPOSING  MACHINE.  AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR. 

western  Agents :  ft.  D.  Farmer  $  Son  Cppe  founding  Co. 


CAN  BE  SEEN  IN  PRACTICAL  OPERATION  AT  OUR  SALESROOMS,  111  &  113  QUINCY  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ARABOL. 


flrabol 

manufacturing 

Companp, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


QPH  I  N  Y  PA  n  AF  M  F  NT  Which  does  not  get  sticky  on  the 
fcJI  lllll/Y  1  1 11/  ULIIILI  l  I  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 
to  the  tissue  in  copying  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  —  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 


SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No.  2  ^ 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 


MAAHINF  M  For  use  on  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 

111  I  1UI  111  lL.  U  U  HI  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 

HOME  ELASTIC  COMPOSITION  ShmePSn0onditehe 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 


PRESSMAN’S  FRIEND 

no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 


The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 


ARABOL  MUCILAGE,  XX  ^fe,«s££&sst 

ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 


Cl  FYIRI  p  ||F  For  heaviest  bookbinding. 

I  LL  A  I  DLL  vJLUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


The  New 
Franklin 


THE  BEST  WRITING 
MACHINE  ON  THE 
MARKET. 


EASY 

TO 

OPERATE 


....The  IVriting  is  c Always  in  Sight.... 

PRICE  $75.00. 


Comer,  Damson  $  Co. 


DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET 
SENT  ON  REQUEST . 


Broadway  and  Duane  $f. 

Dew  york  City, 
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Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co, 

207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


♦  ♦♦ 


Paper. 


Only  complete  stock  and  only  line 
made  in  United  States. 


Brown’s 
Hand  =Made 
Papers. 

(  Dekel 

Greatest  variety  of  sizes  and  weights  carried  )  pa  erf* 
anywhere.  ) 

(  Papers. 

Flat  Writings,  Cardboards,  Book,  Cover,  Print, 

Manila  and  other  Papers. 


COMPLETE  GUIDE  FOR  PROCESS  WORKERS. 

Anderson’s  »,oclssts 

+*+*+*+*****  and  Guide  to  Color  Ulork. 


By  MACFARLANE  ANDERSON. 


S5-oo 


Three-color  print,  with  three  flat  prints. 
Color  chart,  giving  dyes,  inks  and 
plates.  Full-tone,  half-tone,  elliptical 
stop,  etc.,  etc.  Working  details  for 
half-tone,  zinc  etching,  photo-lithog¬ 
raphy,  photogravure,  collotype,  color  work,  electrotyping, 
stereotyping.  Finely  printed  and  handsomely  bound.  Send 
for  sample  copy  of  Anthony’s  Photographic  Bulletin  and  for 
prospectus  of  “School  of  Practical  Process  Engraving.” 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO. 

591  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


V  a.  4.^- 4. 4-'^v4. 4. 4.  4.4.  ^4.  4. 4. 4. 4. 4.4. 4. 4. 4. 4.  4.  4.  ^4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4. 4.4.  a.  4. 4.^.^.  4. '4.4.4. 4.  a.4. 4^  4.  a.  a.  4. 
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F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 

any  way  with  your  Blank  Books, 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotch  Cinen  Ccdgcr, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently*  M  Ml  Ml  M  M 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 
*  &  *  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Send  for  Samples 


# 


a^c 


ADVANCE  CUTTER 

If  you  want  THE  BEST,  make  sure  that  the  cutter  you 
buy  has  all  the  important  advantages  enumerated  below: 


It  is  built  of  the  finest  materials. 
Interchangeable  in  all  parts. 

All  shafts,  screws  and  studs  are  steel. 

No  lead  or  soft  metal  used  in  the  bearings. 
Has  interlocking  finger-gauge  and  clamp. 
It  has  figured  scale  sunk  in  table. 


New  style  lever,  giving  increased  strength. 

Knife  dips,  making  easy  shear  cut. 

It  has  gibs  and  set-screws,  to  take  up  wear  of  knife-bar. 
It  will  last  a  lifetime. 

See  the  ADVANCE,  and  you  will  take  no  other. 
Manufacturer’s  guarantee  with  every  machine. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co  Sole  Manufacturers, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  »  V 


Write  us  or  your  dealer  for  New  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  List. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS  AND  DEALERS. 


2,600  Sold. 
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In  the  Kitchen 

it  is  hardly  proper  to  use  the  material  this  ad.  is 
intended  to  call  attention  to,  but  in  the  pressroom 
it  is  a  blessing.  Have  you  ever  used  it  ?  ^  p  p 
We  refer  to 

SUPERIOR  REDUCING 
COMPOUND 

which  softens  the  ink,  but  does  not  weaken  the 
color.  It  can  be  used  with  either  printing  or  litho¬ 
graphic  inks.  Prevents  peeling  of  coated  paper. 
Put  up  in  1-lb.,  2-lb.  and  5 -lb.  tins,  with  screw 
top.  Look  for  yellow  label,  in  red  and  black  ink. 
For  sale  by  all  typefounders  and  printers’  supply 
houses,  ?  p  &  ?  ?  ?  Ask  for  “Superior,”  and  accept 
no  substitute. 

Manufactured  by 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co. 

212-214  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Inland  Printer  Posters 

We  still  have  a  few  Inland  Printer  Posters  for  the  monthsof  November, 
1x95,  and  January,  February,  March,  May,  June  and  July,  18%.  The 
designs  are  by  Will  H.  Bradley  and  E.  B.  Bird,  printed  in  colors,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  collector. 


Price.  10  cents  each. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


If  you  are  thinking  of 

buying  a 
Job  Press 


and  want  the  best  for 
your  money,  you  should 
send  for  our  latest 
catalogue  and  read 
what  we  claim  for 

The  Perfected 
Prouty  Press. 


Unexcelled  for  embossing,  half-tones,  speed  and 
strength. 


For  sale  by 

Dealers 

generally. 


GEORGE  W.  PROUTY  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  PERFECTED  PROUTY  Presses, 
Wood  Printing  Presses,  and  Steel  Type  for  print¬ 
ing  on  wood,  burlaps,  bags,  etc. 

100-102  High  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


If  you  want  a  quick=drying,  fine=working  Half=tone  Black,  why  not  get 
The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.’s  make? 


Iff  vou  want 


A  QUICK,  HARD-DRYING,  CLEAN-WORKING  INK, 
THAT  YOU  CAN  TURN  AND  PRINT  THE  REVERSE 
SIDE,  AND  GET  THE  JOB  OUT  OF  YOUR  HANDS 
SAME  DAY,  WHY  NOT  ORDER  THE . 


(Siuecn  Ctt^  printing  If  nh  <Eo/$ 


H .  D.  BOOK,  OF  WHICH  WE  SELL  ONE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  POUNDS  PER  YEAR. 
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Tauber 
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i  °9  <^nd  life. 


SIMPLE-,  o 
°  DURABLE- 
0  POPULAR 

X  l 

•  *  ^oScv  •  • 

w 

O 

AYfeMn*use»  itvtVje 
Principal 

Offices  of  t\)e  U9109 

•  «  «  * 

WESTERlT  OFFICE; 
256  Dcd.rbOf'o 
CHICAGO. 
H.W.TH0RNT0N,Mdr 


Ever^*  fWT  ^J3*  perfect . 

^o*§p«i^Q5*or^  Q^ms 


ONp 

V^it^out  (omplic&teU  •  • 

*  *  ‘  *  -Oec^VisT 

VanAllens  &  # 

©  loUGHTON 
flewYoifc 


59  AMIS  •  ST. 

7 TO 23  ROSE  ST, 


4-7 
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The  GEM  is  the  Best  Cutter,  the  PEERLESS  GEM  is  the  Best  Gem. 


We  wanted  a  Cutter  superior 
to  all  With  the  market  open 
to  us,  we  chose  the . 

?m\m 

••••Gent"" 

The  prices  are  as  low  as  those 
of  inferior  Gems,  Why  buy 
the  second  best  when  the  best 
costs  no  more . . . 


30-Inch  Gem  Paper  Cutter,  .  $175 
25-Inch  Gem  Paper  Cutter,  .  125 

Net  Prices  much  Lower. 


30-Inch  Gem  (from  photograph). 


25-Incli  Gem  (from  photograph). 


Peerless  Gem  Cutters  cut  easier,  have  better  leverage,  easier  return  of  knife,  and  are  more  accurate  because  more  rigid 
than  any  other  Gem — and  the  other  Gems  are  good  to  start  with.  Everything  has  been  improved,  and  nothing  cheapened 
but  the  net  prices. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS’  COMPANY,  General  Selling  Agents. 

BRANCHES  COVER  THE  CONTINENT. 


Trouble  Eliminated  - STAPLE 


BINDERS 


ACME  STAPLE  BINDERS  accomplish  FIVE  things  that  other  staple  binders  fail  in:  (1) 

Staples  do  not  clog.  (2)  Staples  are  clinched  flat  and  tight  by  a  positive  independent  mech¬ 
anism.  (3)  Both  round  (fine)  and  flat  (coarse)  staples  may  be  used.  (4)  Staples  are  fed  auto¬ 
matically  by  positive  pressure  on  both  legs.  (5)  Separate  mechanisms  are  used  for  driving  and  clinching.  Besides 
these  points,  the  ACME  has  both  flat  and  saddle  tables,  a  strong  iron  stand,  a  positive  treadle,  iong  space  under  arm 
for  calendar  work,  and  holds  250  .  ... 

QTAPI  FQ  fnr  A  rrrlA  (  No.  21,  1-4-m,  Round,  for  2  to  36  sheets. 

1  AI  IUI  iTLl^lIIW  )  No.  22,  5-16-in.  Round,  for  36  to  60  sheets. 

per  box  of  5000,  $1.25  (  No!  ®  fi%  m  £  £  W& 

not 
Clog. 


Capacity  2  to  60  Sheets 


of  the  best  staples  at  a  charge. 


Will 


$6.00 


SURE  SHOT 


No.  2 


STAPLE  BINDER 


ACME 

STAPLE  BINDER 


SERE  SHOT  No.  1 


STAPLE  BINDER. 


Sure  Shot  Binders  Nos.  1  and  2  cannot  clog. 
Only  one  staple  is  released  at  a  time,  and  must 
be  used  before  another  follows  it.  Staples  fed  in 
automatically  by  positive  pressure  on  each  leg. 


The  $3  and  $6  Staple  Binders  are  recommended  for  use  in  small  printing  offices.  They  are  strong  and  durable.  Do  not  clog  or 
bend  staples.  Will  not  get  out  of  order.  Hold  100  staples  at  a  charge.  STAPLES  14-in.  or  in.,  per  box  of  5000,  $1.25. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  COMPANY 
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BEST  JOB  PRESS  OF  ALL ! 


\Z7\57  -^7  \Z7^Z7^7'^\57  ‘^7  Vg7^- 


QALLY  UNIVERSAL  PRESS,  STYLE  1, 

with  new  Combination  Brake  and  Belt  Shifter. 


Reproduced 

Direct  from 
Photograph 


Cbc  Gaily*** 


Universal 
Press 


M.  GALLY,  Inventor. 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  CO.,  Builders. 


DIFFICULT  PRINTING.... 

The  finest  color,  cut  and  solid  color  block 
work,  as  well  as  embossing',  can  be  done 
easily  and  perfectly  only  on  this  type 
of  press,  because  it  excels  all  others  in 
strength,  rigidity,  register  and  durability, 
and  has  better  distribution  and  facilities 
for  extra  rolling. 

ORDINARY  PRINTING.... 

Can  be  done  profitably,  because  rapidly, 
with  extra  quick  make -ready.  Recent 
improvements  make  the  1896  model  a 
Fast  Press. 


Send  to  nearest  Branch  for  our  Illustrated  Gaily 
Universal  Catalogue  de  Luxe.  A  perfect 
example  of  up-to-date  typography. 


American  Cvpe  founders’  Co. 

General  Selling  Agents. 


Peerless  Press... 


BEST  DISK  PRESS 
MADE  !  gM* 


Made  by  GLOBE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


COSTS  MORE  TO  BUILD! 

But  that  slight  extra  cost  secures  constant  extra  profits 
on  your  presswork. 

PEERLESS  SPEED  —  None  faster  without  jar  or  noise. 

PEERLESS  COMFORT — All  impression  screws  in  sight;  gear-wheel  out  of 
sight,  not  interfering  with  sheets,  as  on  Gordons. 

PEERLESS  IMPRESSION —  Compound  toggle,  acting  direct  on  center  of  platen. 
Strongest  where  all  other  platens  are  weakest. 

PEERLESS  STRENGTH — Recommended  for  embossing  and  other 
exceptional  uses. 

PEERLESS  DURABILITY — Workmanship  perfect ;  based  on  quarter  century’s 
experience  and  true  principles  of  construction,  giving  maximum  of  endurance 
with  minimum  of  friction. 

American  type  founders’  Co. 

General  Selling  Agents. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 
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N  KW 

Double  Sixteen  Book  Folder. 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

ERIE,  EA. 


The  Inland  Gnomes. 


Drawn  especially  for 
The  Inland  Printer 
by  W  W.  Denslow. 
Copyright,  1894, 
by  The  Inland  Printer  Co., 
Chicago. 


THESE  AND  NUMEROUS  OTHER  CUTS  FOR  SALE  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Co.  are  contained  in  new 

catalogue— just  issued— which  will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 


\ 
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Rigb=Priced  halftone. 

This  may  sound  strange  to  some  in  these 
days  of  competition  in  low-priced  half-tone.  It 
will  appeal,  however,  to  those  who  know  that 

Good  Things  are  Never  “Cheap.” 

We  do  not  handle  cheap  work. 


E.  M.  GILL,  President. 
G.  M,  GILL,  Treasurer. 


THE  QILL  ENQRdVINQ  COflP/lNY, 

104  Chambers  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Round*0orner 

...Sards... 

EVERYBODY  USES  THEM. 

WE  /BAKE  AND  SELL  THEM. 

Particulars  to  Printers  and  Stationers  on  Application. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY  A  VERY  FULL  LINE  OF 

CARDBOARDS,  WRITING  PAPERS,  LEDGER,  BOND  AND 
LINEN  PAPERS. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  fr  GO. 

207-209  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Alternating  Current 

F7\N  MOTORS 

FOR  THE 

HEATED  TERM. 

Compact!  Noiseless!  Effective! 

Breeze  in  Any  Direction  ! 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY, 

Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities  in  the  United  States. 


FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  WORK. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  INFALLIBLE. 

CHEMICALS;  no  expensive  plants.  The  only  pro¬ 
cess  adapted  to  daily  newspaper  illustration.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 

.  A  simple  machine  renders  previous  knowledge  of 
engraving  unnecessary  for  the  reproduction  of  cuts.  With 
outfits  local  papers  can  produce  their  own  illustrations  and 
stereotype  their  standing  ads,  etc.  We  make  stereotyping 
machinery,  power  saws,  routers,  etc.  Our  combined  machines  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  We  warrant  everything.  Write  us. 

HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO.,  -  ST.  LOUIS. 


DicK's  5evegtb  A\ailer. 


OVER  8,000  NOW  IN  USE.  THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINES  MADE. 

With  Dick’s  Mailer,  in  ten  hours,  each  of  six  experts,  unaided,  fits  for 
the  mail  bags,  20,000  Inter  Oceans.  Three  a  second  have  been  stamped. 


PRICE,  $20.26,  WITHOUT  ROYALTY. 

Address,  REV.  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Office  of  £j/JC  Fairfield  Shaper  Company, 
Fairfield,  SlZass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first-class 

“  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.” 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown : 


ITahikifdeilie)  Papieir  (D©  IFaHMITIIIEILIE) 

ILhhieu  LiEUDGiEns  RDassJLXSA. 


Our  facilities  for  producing  first-class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked: 

W©m©H®(D(D)  Lunepj  JLeidneieib 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(  THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Selling  Agents :  -j  JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  J.W.  O’Bannon  Go. 

72  Duane  St.,  Mew  York, 


BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
POCKETBOOK  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES*** 


LEATHERS  DESCRIPTION 


Skytogene,  Marble,  Lithograph  and 
Leather  Papers. 


Sole  Agents 
— FOR— 

WIGGIN’S 

LINEN  FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS 
BUCKRAnS, 
Etc. 

Use  O’BA.NNON’S 
£  FLEXAL1NE... 

»  Excels  all  other  Glues 

$  on  the  market  for 

$  Flexibility. 


A  Good  Point 

to  remember  is  that  the 
use  of  Cerotypes  brings 
money  into  a  printer’s 
pockets  which  could  not 
get  there  in  any  other 
way,  for  without  them 
he  could  not  do  the  same 
class  of  work. 


Drop  us  a  line  about  it. 


Letterheads,  FRANK  McLEES  &  BROS. 

Bill-heads,  „ 

Checks,  Drafts,  28  Elm  Street, 

Receipts,  etc.  NEW  YORK. 


PAPER  TRIMMING 
KNIVES  « 


GOOD  TEMPERING 

MEANS  STRONG,  KEEN-CUTTING  EDGES. 

Our  Tempering  is  unexcelled,  for  we  use  an 
accurate  instrument  which  measures  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  our  furnaces.  Try  them. 

/V.  A.  Simonds  5c  Son, 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Garbon 

Papers. 

Not  the  dirty,  oily,  greasy  stuff  sold  tit 
high  prices. 

Write  for  what  you  want,  explaining 
the  use  required,  and  we  will  mail 
samples  and  prices. 

Pliilip  llano  ir  Go. 

808=810  Greenwich  St.  315  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


pro  lkN5|5 

ENGRAVING 


CO* 


FINE  HALF  TONE 
AND  RELIEF  PLATE3 
FOR  MAGAZINE 
CIRCULAR  AND 
BO  OK  WORK  | 


275  WASHINGTON  ST-  BOSTON 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

IB  N.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Oar  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 


7|\ir  Are  you  having  trouble  with  your  Zinc  ?  If 
•  so,  try  ours.  We  guarantee  it  not  to  scale  or 
flake  and  to  work  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
Zinc  manufactured. 


We  offer  a  superior  quality  of  Copper,  also  hard  and 
soft  Zinc  manufactured  expressly  for  Etching  pur¬ 
poses.  We  furnish  these  metals  in  sheets  or  plates  of 
any  size  or  thickness,  with  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
highly  finished,  free  from  flaws  or  blemishes.  We  can 
also  offer  a  superior  Engravers’  Charcoal.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  it  to  work  better  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market 

American  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


@ustralia-^ 

1 7o  Manufacturers : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  Y’ork, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO., 

Paper  Manufacturers,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


FRANK  G.  STEWART,  HERMAN  SCHUESSLER, 

Pres't.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Ebc 

|pboto==Cbromot\>pe 
Engraving  (To. 

723  Sansom  Street,  •  -  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  3rou 
appreciate 

GOOD  QUALITY  — LOW  PRICE  —  PROMPTNESS. 

Our  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Notice  I 

Every  Good  Thine:  wiu  be  imitated-if 

J  °  possible.  We  find 

that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  flatopening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Blade,  tlipp  5c.  Meloy, 
300  Wabash  Avenue, 
GMIGAGO. 


Paper  Cutter  Knives. 


(in  stock  and  to  order.) 

Our  New  Chicago  Factory  is  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  having  every  appli¬ 
ance  known  for  making  Knives  of  the  finest 
quality.  Every  knife  fully  warranted. 


SIMONDS  MFG.  CO. 

( Established  1832 ) 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave.  . . .  CHICAGO. 


American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  GRADE8  OF 

STRAVBOARDS, 

PUL-P-L-IWED  BOARDS, 

LINED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP  BOARDS, 

TRUNK  BOARDS  And 
BINDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

- BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES.  — 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY— 71-73  W.  Monroe  Street. 
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THE  MUNSON 

TYPEWRITER 

IS  A  GOOD  MACHINE  ! 


A  High-Grade  Standard  of  Excellence. 

The  MUNSON  contains  more  important 
features  than  any  other  one  Typewriter.  Investi¬ 
gation  solicited.  Address  for  particulars, 

The  Munson  Typewriter  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

240=244  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

P.  S. —  Good  Agents  wanted. 


CINCINNATI 

TO 

CHICAGO. 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

Open  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4TRAINS  EVERY  DAY 
CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 


D.G.  EDWARDS 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agt., 
^CNdNNAT,-^  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


INCINNAYi»-  S 


SEE  COLORED  INSERT  IN  JUNE 
NUMBER. 


GLUE 

IT’S  T 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our 

SPECIAL 

Bookbinders’  Blue. 

HE  BEST! 


ARMOUR  GLUE  WORKS. 

ARMOUR  &  CO  .,  Proprietors. 

GENERAL  OFFICES! 

New  York  Office,  182  Duane  St. 

Boston  Office,  39  Commercial  Wharf.  205  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  VERY  LATEST  "Hf  1896 


“HICKOK” 

PAPER¬ 

RULING 

MACHINE 

WITH 

N  O 

EXTRA  CHARGES 

FOR 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


AVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  - 

PAGING  AND  NUMBERING,  PERFORATING  AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING  MACHINES? 

COMPLETE  BINDERY  OUTFITS. 

THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  M’F’G  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


1 

lanchardsltlatts 

engravinc^ompany. 

*  '^i  TaSIfflrhr  /n i] 

Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
trade  marks, 
design  patents, 

COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Jffietttifif  JhnmfM 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  $3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway.  New  York  City. 
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TUB  FINEST  WORK 
OF  THE  KIND 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Che  Color  printer 

BY  J,  F.  EARHART. 


CAN  now  be  purchased  by  the  craft  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  original  price.  The  enormous 
expense  of  producing  this  work  at  first  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  sold  at  less  than  $15.00, 
the  original  price,  but  owing  to  the  dull  times  it  has  been  decided  to  sacrifice  the  work  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  copies  yet  remaining  unsold.  It  is  probable  that  no  second  edition  of  The  Color  Printer 
will  ever  be  attempted,  and  no  book  of  the  kind  will  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  be  planned  and  carried  to  completion.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  one  of  these  works  on  color  printing.  It  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art,  size  being  8%  by  10^4  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90  color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different  forms  and 
1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each,  with 
proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and  effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  Price,  postpaid,  $10.00.  Address  all  orders  to 


Send  6  cents  for  a  is=page  book  of  specimen  sheets 
of  this  work  of  art. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Want  to  show  a  customer  the  effect  of  a  certain  colored  ink 
without  pulling  press  proofs? 

Want  to  know  how  colored  ink  would  look  on  colored  paper? 
Want  to  know  what  shade  a  colored  ink  would  produce  when 
printed  over  another  color? 

Want  to  know  anything  about  the  appearance  of  colored  inks, 
singly  or  in  combination,  on  white  or  colored  paper? 

Ulbite’s  D)ulti-Color  Chart 

which  contains  samples  printed  with  six  different  colors  of  ink,  so  arranged  that  the  effect  of  each  singly,  as  well  as  in 
combination  with  each  or  all  of  the  others,  is  shown  on  seventy-three  different  kinds  and  shades  of  papers,  thirty-two 
different  effects  being  shown  on  each.  The  sizes  and  weights  of  each  sample  of  paper  are  given,  as  is  also  the  price 
of  each  color  of  ink  used,  and  the  order  in  v/hich  printed. 

In  order  to  bring  this  unique  and  useful  publi-  O  t/S  0  A  A percopy, 

cation  within  reach  of  everyone,  the  price  has  been  l\VWWVvVI  IV  Ov  VVlUv  postpaid. 


Did  pou  «p«r 


Any  of  these  questions  could  have 
been  quickly  and  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reference  to  ...  . 


Send  orders  to  f  H  E  INEAND  PRINTER  GO. 


212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO, 
150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


We  will  mail  one  of  these  books  free  of  charge,  as  a  premium,  to  anyone  whose  name  is  now  on 
our  subscription  list  who  will  send  us  the  name  of  a  new  yearly  subscriber,  together  with  $2.00.  See 
your  friends  now ,  induce  them  to  subscribe,  and  secure  one  of  these  books. 


SPECIAL.  OFFER 


Bound  Volumes  The  Inland  Printer.  for  Your  Library. 


We  can  supply  the  following'  bound  volumes  of  The  Inland  Printer  at  prices  named.  They  are  substantially  bound  in  half  Russia  back  and  corners, 
cloth  sides,  neatly  lettered,  and  edges  marbled,  making  a  handsome  book  of  reference.  Must  be  sent  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser. 


Volume  IV,  October,  1886,  to  September, 
“  V,  “  1887,  “  11 

1887, 

$1.25 

Volume  XII,  October,  1893, 
“  XIII,  April,  1894, 

to  March,  1894, 

“  September,  1894, 

$2.25 

1888, 

3.75 

2.25 

“  VII,  “  1889,  “  “ 

1890, 

3.00 

“  XIV,  October,  1894, 

“  March,  1895, 

“  September,  1895, 

2.25 

“  VIII,  “  1890,  “ 

1891, 

3.00 

“  XV,  April,  1895, 

.  .  .  .  2.25 

“  X,  “  1892,  “  March, 

“  XI,  April,  1893,  “  September, 

1893, 

1893, 

2.25 

2.25 

“  XVI,  October  1895, 

“  March,  1896, 

2.25 

Volumes  IV  to  VIII  contain  twelve  numbers  of  the  magazine;  those  from  X  to  XVI  contain  but  six  numbers,  making  an  easily  handled  volume.  Many 
single  articles  in  these  books  are  worth  double  the  price  of  the  volume. 


NBW  YORK  OFFICE'S 

igo  Nassau  Street. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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t*  Inland  Printer  Business  Directory. 


THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Printing  Co.,  401  Pontiac  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Unmatched  facilities.  Booklet  free. 

ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Ireland,  H.  I.,  925  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
Designs  and  places  advertising. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
1  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  446  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  your 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

hickok,  W.  O.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  71  and  73  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

nissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1611  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  AND  JOB  PRESSES,  CUTTING 
MACHINES,  ETC. 

James,  George  C.,  &  Co.,  126  Longworth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  335-351  Rebecca st.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Lovejoy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Campbell  &  Riuni  Co.,  132  Longworth  st.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Every  description  of  electrotyping. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  corner  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder. —  Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co..  The,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ault  &  Wiborg,  New  York. 

Bonnell,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co..  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  “  Owl  ”  brand  fine  blacks  and 
colors. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y.;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.,  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  31  V andewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Robinson,  C.  E. ,  &  Bro.  (Gray’s  Ferry  Printing 
Ink  Works),  manufacturers  of  printing  inks, 
196-198  South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  31  and  33  S.  Fifth  st.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co.  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Old  Style  Gordon  press, 
48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
ana  Chicago.  Golding  Jobber  and  Pearl 
presses,  fastest,  strongest  and  most  quickly 
made  ready. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  machine  knives. 
Best  finish.  Oldest  firm  in  the  country. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 


PAPEF^  -  CUTTING  MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY  SINCE 

....1855.... 


Machinery 

for  m  wboU 

Paper 

Industry... 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Yearly  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

*45 

'4P 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

s 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

AB 

SO 

19% 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19 

10 

ABa 

55 

21% 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19 

10 

AC 

60 

23% 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20 

25 

ACa 

65 

25% 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20 

25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21 

45 

ADa 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21 

45 

AE 

83 

32% 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22 

55 

AEa 

91 

35% 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22 

55 

AF 

95 

37% 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

61.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23 

80 

A  Fa 

100 

39% 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23 

80 

AG 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25 

00 

AGa 

113 

44% 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25 

00 

AH 

120 

47% 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26 

20 

A  Ha 

140 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27 

40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28 

60 

AJ 

210 

82% 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig1,  Germany. 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  BUSINESS  DIRECTORY  — Continued. 


PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  paper-cutter  knives.  Best  temper,  un¬ 
equaled  finish. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  212  to  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co.,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co..  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  Cover,  Document  Manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Southworth  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Everything  in  paper  for  the  sta¬ 
tioner,  lithographer,  printer  and  publisher. 


PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  314  N.  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Photo  and  half-tone  engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.” 

Bronson  Printers'  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 

Gehlert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P.  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co.,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Weils,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat  ”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vinests., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Norman,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  421  Exchange  Place,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Established  1840.  Samples  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “  Patent  ”  and  “  Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahlbrodt,  Edw.  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 
Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  <&  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self-spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches : 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Water  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South. 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co.,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Hard  Metal  Type,  and 
dealers  in  presses,  supplies,  and  everything 
for  the  printer. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 

65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  ,24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217  and  219  Olive  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  Typefoundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  world. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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Representative 


Trade  Journals 


IN  THE  PRINTING,  BOOK  MAKING,  ADVERTISING,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  MAKING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 


AMERICAN  BOOKMAKER,  a  journal  of  technical  art  and  information  for 
printers,  bookbinders  and  publishers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per 
annum;  single  copies,  25  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PRESSMAN,  official  organ  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  A  technical  trade  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presswork  and  to  all  Pressmen.  $1.00  per 
annum;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  trade  subscribe  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  good  goods  at  a  profit  advertise  in  it.  Robert  D. 
Sawyer,  editor,  350  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  STATIONER;  established  1874;  every  Thursday;  $2.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN,  devoted  to  photography  and 
process  work.  Every  issue  copiously  illustrated.  Practical  articles  on 
process  work  and  on  photography  by  practical  men.  Send  25  cts.  for 
sample  copy.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

ART  STUDENT,  an  illustrated  monthly  for  home  art  study  of  drawing 
and  illustrating  —  and  THE  LIMNER,  art  school  news  and  art  school 
literature.  Edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society  of  Fine  Arts.  The  illustrations  are  all  by  the  great  masters  of 
illustration  and  draftsmanship,  the  instruction  is  practical.  THE 
ART  STUDENT  has  just  been  consolidated  with  THE  LIMNER  and 
will  hereafter  contain  news  of  the  Art  Schools  which  was  a  feature 
of  that  journal.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  num¬ 
bers;  25  cts.  for  three  numbers.  The  Art  Student,  132  West  23d  street, 
New  York  city. 

BRAINS,  a  weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  retail  advertisements  to  be  found  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  English-speaking  world,  together  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  suggestions  for  catchlines,  reading  matter  and  best  typo¬ 
graphical  display  of  advertisements.  The  only  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  retail  advertisers  and  to  the  men  who  write  and 
set  their  ads.  Printers  get  many  good  suggestions  for  display  from  it. 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year.  Sample  copy  of  Brains  free. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Brains  Publishing  Co.,  Box  572, 
New  York. 

BRITISH  PRINTER,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts.  At  the 
head  of  British  printerdom.  First  in  subscribed  circulation;  first  in 
advertising  patronage.  7s.  per  annum.  Specimen  copy,  Is.  Post  free. 
Valuable  technical  notes,  original  job  designs,  news  of  the  craft,  splendid 
illustrations  in  monochrome  and  color.  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  De  Montfort 
Press,  Leicester. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  PRINTER  AND  STATIONER,  a  weekly  journal 
of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  printing  and  stationery  trade  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  other  inventions  illustrated,  novelties  in  leather 
and  fancy  goods,  books  and  book  manufacture,  patents,  gazette  and 
unique  financial  trade  news.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum.  Post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  three  Americas.  Published  by  W.  John 
Stonhill,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  England.  Specimen  copy  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Established  1878. 

BUSINESS,  “The  Office  Paper”  a  monthly  journal  treating  upon  business 
management,  office  routine,  accounting  and  advertising.  It  contains 
the  best  thought  of  progressive  business  men,  leading  public  account¬ 
ants,  and  advertising  experts  on  various  divisions  of  office  work.  A 
supplement,  “Practical  Accounting,”  is  conducted  with  the  immediate 
cooperation  of  men  prominent  in  different  accountants’ organizations. 
A  second  supplement,  “  Mirror  of  Advertising,”  contains  handsomely 
printed  reproductions  of  the  best  advertising  of  the  day,  making  it  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  advertising  department.  Subscription 
price,  $2.00  per  year,  including  both  supplements.  Single  copies,  20  cts. 
Published  by  Kittredge  Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

DETROIT  PRINTER.  Only  craft  paper  published  in  Michigan.  Issued 
weekly  by  Detroit  Typographical  Union,  No.  18.  Edward  Beck,  editor. 
50  cents  per  year.  Address,  Detroit  Printer,  room  3  Hilsendegen  Block, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

DEUTSCHER  BUCH-  UND  STEINDRUCKER,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  printers,  lithographers  and  kindred  trades. 
The  best  German  trade  journal  for  the  printing  trades.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  continent,  will  find  this  publication  a 
good  medium  for  advertising.  Yearly  subscription  to  foreign  countries, 
$1.25,  post  free.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  19  Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin  W  57,  Germany. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISER,  the  very  best  and  largest  circulated  trade 
journal  for  the  stationery,  printing  and  kindred  trades.  Best  medium 
for  advertisers.  10,000  copies  published  monthly.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  South  Counties  Press,  Ltd.,  10  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electricity  is  not  only  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy,  but  is  the  favorite  for  use  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing  establishment,  whether  pressroom,  bindery  or  com¬ 
posing  room.  How  best  to  utilize  electricity  is  what  you  can  learn  by 
reading  the  pages  of  this  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 
Trial  subscription  for  four  months  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  stamps  or  silver. 
Electrical  Engineering,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  Leading  journal  in  its  line  in  the  East. 
Most  artistic  periodical  published.  Known  circulation.  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy.  No  free  sample  copies.  The  Engraver  and  Printer 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  PRINTER,  a  book  of  specimens  of  printing,  issued 
on  the  last  of  each  month.  The  American  edition  commences  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  it  will  appear  no  advertisements,  except  on  the  cover  pages. 
The  Canadian  edition  will  carry  any  legitimate  ad.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  Canadian  printers,  an  ad.  in  the  I.  A.  P.  is  guaranteed 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  printers’  journal  circulating  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Subscription,  either  edition,  $2  per  year;  single  copies  25c ;  no  free 
samples.  Arthur  M.  Rutherford,  Publisher,  130-132  Poulett  street, 
Owen  Sound,  Canada. 


GEYER’S  STATIONER,  issued  every  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationery,  fancy  goods  and  notion  trades;  $2.00  per  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Andrew  Geyer,  publisher,  63  Duane  street,  New  York. 

LA  REVISTA  TIPOGRAFICA,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
the  only  one  in  Mexico  devoted  to  printing.  Mexico  is  making  rapid 
progress;  business  is  profitable,  and  printers  are  anxious  to  buy  new 
machinery  and  material.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  printers’  sup¬ 
plies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend  their  business  in  this  country, 
will  find  this  publication  the  best  medium  for  that  purpose.  It  circu¬ 
lates  among  all  printing  offices  and  publishing  houses  and  also  reaches 
many  printers  in  South  America.  Send  for  rates.  Subscription,  $1.00 
(American  currency)  per  year.  Sample  copies,  15  cents  (American 
stamps).  Ed  M.  Varg’as  &  Co.,  publishers,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico. 

MODERN  ART,  quarterly,  illustrated;  edited  by  J.  M.  Bowles;  published 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston.  The  most  artistically 
printed  periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  12-point  old  style  antique, 
in  red  and  black,  on  French  handmade,  rough-edge  paper,  with  wide 
margins  and  large  initials.  “A  work  of  art  itself.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
$2-00  a  year.  Sample  copy,  50  cts.  in  stamps.  Circulars  free.  Poster, 
25  cents. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  is  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  publishers  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  oldest, 
most  progressive  and  most  thoroughly  practical  journal  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Its  value  to  publishers  consists  largely  in  its  persistent  and 
fearless  exposures  of  frauds  and  humbugs  all  over  the  country,  whose 
object  is  to  cheat  the  newspapers.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year.  Each 
subscriber  receives  as  a  premium  “A  Few  Advertisers,”  which  shows 
through  what  agencies  the  large  business  of  the  country  is  placed.  The 
National  Advertiser  is  published  by  The  Consolidated  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNALIST  is  a  standard  publication  on  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  covers  every  department  —  business  management, 
news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulating  and  printing.  It  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  contains  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body.  It  also  contains  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  and  District  Press  Associations,  United  Typothetae  of 
America  and  other  employing  printers’  organizations.  $2.00  per  year, 
$1.00  for  six  months,  20  cts.  per  copy,  none  free.  B.  B.  Herbert,  editor, 
327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRINTER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  JOURNAL,  officia 
organ  of  the  Boston  and  New  England  Typographical  Unions.  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  labor  trade  magazine.  Published  at  72  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  C.  W.  Gould,  Manager.  Terms,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATIONER  AND  PRINTER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationers  and  printers.  Published  monthly;  $1.00  per  annum;  sample 
copies,  10  cts.  Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  (monthly),  for  advertisers,  writers,  publishers  and 
artists.  Subscription,  $1.  Ewing  Herbert,  publisher,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL;  established  1872;  every  Saturday;  $4.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  'York. 

PHOTO* BE ACON,  devoted  to  photography.  It  aims  at  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Published  by  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  15  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  acknowledged  the  leading  photographic  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  world.  Published  monthly  at  60  and  62  East  Eleventh 
street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Subscription  price  by  the  year,  $4;  single 
copy,  35  cts. 

PRACTICAL  PROCESS  WORKER  AND  PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTER.  The  only  magazine  published  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  photo-engravers.  Published 
monthly  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  60  and  62  East 
Eleventh  street,  New  York.  Subscription  price,  50  cts.  per  year. 

PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  only  journal  in  Canada  representing 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  every  month.  It  contains  information  of  value,  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  is  well  illustrated.  Advertising  rates  reasonable  for 
good  service.  Subscription  price,  $2.00  per  year  ;  20  cts.  per  copy. 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,  for  printers  and  all  kindred 
trades.  Aims  straight  for  practical  work,  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  who  see  it.  Subscription,  5  shillings  per  annum.  Printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Hepworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  165  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London,  and  Vale  Road  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells,  England. 

PROCESS  WORK  AND  THE  PRINTER,  for  photo-mechanical  engravers 
and  high-class  printers.  Subscribe  to  it,  read  it,  profit  by  it,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  it.  Buy  from  its  advertising  columns.  Get  all  your  trade 
friends  to  subscribe.  Monthly,  threepence.  Specimen  copy,  free  4%d. 
Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford; 
and,Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.  C. 

PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING,  the  advertiser’s  trade  journal.  An  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
advertisers.  Full  of  practical,  profitable  ideas.  Tells  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  advertising.  Bright,  original  retail  department.  Gives 
printers  actual  specimens  of  elegant  typography.  Pays  advertisers 
(write  for  rates),  more  than  pays  subscribers.  Price,  $1.00  per  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Kate  E.  Griswold,  editor  and  publisher,  13  School 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR;  established  1857;  published 
monthly;  by  post,  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Order  from  William  Fyfe,  17 
Dean  Park  street,  Edinburgh.  The  only  printing  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  trade  an¬ 
nouncements.  Advertisements  and  communications  sent  to  the  editor, 
care  of  Messrs.  McFarlane  &  Erskine,  St.  James’ square,  Edinburgh, 
receive  prompt  attention. 
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SHEARS,  the  leading  paper-box  maker’s  and  bookbinder’s  journal.  Full  of 
trade  news  and  technical  information.  Its  advertising  columns  form 
the  most  complete  directory  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  these  industries.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Send  10 
cts.  for  sample  copy.  Geo.  E.  Jenks,  publisher,  198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

THE  WRITER,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world^devoted  solely  to  explaining 
the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Subscription,  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  $1.00;  single  copies,  10  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mention  The  Inland  Printer. 

TRADE  PRESS,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
journals  and  special  advertising.  Its  special  attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  conducting  trade  and  class  journals,  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  trade  journal  advertising  and  advertising  in  special  fields,  catalogue 
making,  and  it  aims  to  show  each  month  fine  specimens  of  up-to-date 
engraving,  new  type  faces,  fine  printing  inks,  and  good  paper.  It  will 
contain  two  novel  and  interesting  departments,  Money  Makers  for 
Advertisers  and  Money  Makers  for  Publishers,  two  treasuries  of  good 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Subscription,  $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cts. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Irving  G.  McColl,  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager.  Address,  324  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  (official  paper  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  North  America)  is  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  craft.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  publishers,  print¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  are  doing,  read  it.  The  largest  paid 
circulation  of  any  trade  journal  published.  Technical  information  of 
interest  to  manufacturer,  buyer,  user  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
printing  trade.  Typographically  the  equal  of  any  publication  on  earth. 
Published  semi-monthly,  25  cts.  per  annum.  Address  The  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNION  PRINTER  AND  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN,  the  advocate  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country.  The  best  trade  paper  published  in 
the  East.  Subscription  rates,  one  year,.  $1.00;  six  months,  50  cts. 
Warren  C.  Browne,  12  Chambers  street,  rooms  9  and  10,  New  York. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  paper- 
makers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per  annum;  sample  copies,  20  cts. 
Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  132  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  ADVERTISER,  a  monthly  journal  for  business  men,  devoted 
to  advertising  interests.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year;  six  months, 
50  cts.  Gives  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  regard  to  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Chas.  D.  Thompson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  312  Karbach  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  an  up-to-date,  illustrated  tech¬ 
nical  journal  for  photographers  and  process  workers.  Gives  special 
supplement  in  every  issue  devoted  to  the  latest  process  methods,  color 
reproduction,  etc.  Every  process  man  should  subscribe  for  1896.  $3.00 
per  year.  Single  (current)  number,  30  cts.  Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW,  published  every  Friday.  A  weekly 
journal  for  papermakers  and  engineers.  The  world’s  commercial 
intelligence  relating  to  mill  construction,  the  paper  and  allied  trades. 
A  weekly  record  of  imports  at  and  exports  from  all  United  Kingdom 
ports.  The  journal  for  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  paper, 
wood-pulp,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  industries  as  affecting 
paper  manufacture.  £  1  per  annum,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the 
world.  Send  for  sample  copy  gratis  and  post  free.  W.  John  Stonhill, 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


Bradlcp  k, 

In  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  the  work  of  this  artist.  The  Inland  Printer 
Company  has  prepared  sets  of  twelve  of  his  Cover  and  Poster  Designs  gotten  up  in 
two  styles,  one  miniature  set  on  fine  enameled  book  paper,  for  25  cents,  and  a  limited 
edition  of  100  on  handmade,  deckle-edged  paper,  each  signed  and  numbered  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  for  $3.00.  These  designs  are  full  size,  each  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  both 
sets  are  inclosed  in  appropriate  and  artistic  wrappers,  tied  with  ribbon.  If  you 
desire  to  secure  either  of  these,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  orders  at  once.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


150  Nassau  St.,  corner  Sprue®, 

NEW  YORK. 


INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  complete  set  of  148  de¬ 
signs  submitted  in  the  recent 
advertisement  competition  of 
the  Riverside  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  can  now  be  obtained  in 
book  form.  This  is  a  valu¬ 
able  work  for  the  compositor, 
the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  as  it  gives  many 
suggestions  as  to  proper  display.  A  160-page  book, 
9  x  12  inches  in  size.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  50  cents. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Publishers, 

150  Nassau  Street,  214  Monroe  Street, 

corner  Spruce,  New  York.  Chicago. 


Ma^na 

Gharta 

Bond 

Ads. 
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Paper  Stock  Estimating  Simplified 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOK  FOR  USERS  OF  PAPER 
EVER  PUBLISHED. 

It  will  aid  in  making-  estimates  quickly  and  accurately  without 
having  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  paper  required. 

It  gives  the  cost  of  1,000  sheets  of  paper  at  almost  any  weight 
and  price  per  pound. 

The  prices  divided  by  one  thousand  and  expressed  as  frac¬ 
tions,  give  the  cost  of  a  single  sheet.  Divided  by  ten  they  give 
the  price  of  100  sheets,  and  they  can  be  manipulated  in  many 
other  ways,  such  as  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  of  a  thousand. 

It  will  aid  in  checking  paper  dealers’  bills,  as  well  as  aid 
dealers  in  selling  goods,  saving  time  and  figures  to  both. 

It  is  figured  on  a  basis  of  480  sheets  to  the  ream,  and  as  the 
difference  between  480  and  500  sheets  is  only  4  per  cent,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  paper  is  figured  on  a  480  or  500  sheet  basis  in 
making  an  estimate  for  small  quantities,  the  difference  is  so 
trifling. 

It  is  printed  in  good  plain  type,  on  ledger  paper,  substan¬ 
tially  bound  in  flexible  leather,  indexed  on  the  side  for  ready 
reference,  with  memorandum  pages  on  the  left  of  each  price  page 
for  the  making  of  special  prices  of  goods  that  you  use  exclusively', 
so  that  it  will  be  a  complete  price  list  of  paper  for  all  purposes. 

The  work  has  occupied  much  time  and  required  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  great  labor  in  correctly  calculating  these  prices.  They 
are  figured  in  cents  and  thousandths  of  a  cent,  and  vary  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  every  weight,  ranging  from  63  cents 
to  $80.85  per  one  thousand  sheets,  making  a  total  of  11,040 
prices,  which  will  always  remain  the  same,  no  matter  what  the 
market  changes  may  be.  No  printer,  stationer,  bookbinder, 
lithographer,  paper  dealer  or  other  persons  buying,  selling,  or 
using  paper  should  be  without  one. 

Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $5.00,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  GttlGflGO. 


Sample 
page 


The  tables  range  from 
3  to  25  cents, 
covering  all  weights 
and  prices  of  paper 
per  1,000  sheets. 


DIVIDE 

any  of  these  prices  by 
the  number  you  cut 
out  of  a  sheet  and  you 
get  the  cost  per  1,000 
of  the  size  you  cut. 

MULTIPLY 
any  number  of  sheets 
by  these  prices  and 
you  get  the  exact  cost 
by  cutting  off  the 
last  three  figures  to  the 
right, 

the  thousandths  of 
a  cent. 


PRICES  1,000  WHOLE  SHEETS  PAPER. 
3  Cent*  to  3/8  Cent*  per  Pound. 

480  Sheets  to  the  Ream.  Deduct  4  per  cent,  for  500  Sheets  to  Beam. 


WEI0HT 

Pound* 

3 

3* 

2% 

3*i 

3* 

3*6 

2% 

3% 

10 

$.03 

$.65 

S.68 

$.71 

$.73 

$.76 

$.79 

$.82 

1 1 

.09 

.72 

.75 

.78 

.80 

.83 

.86 

.89 

12 

.75 

,79 

.82 

.85 

.88 

.91 

.94 

.97 

13 

.81 

.85 

.88 

.92 

.95 

.99 

1.02 

1.05 

14 

.87 

.91 

.95 

.99 

1.02 

1.00 

1.10 

1.13 

15 

.94 

.98 

1.01 

1.05 

1  - 10 

1.14 
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THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHENTIC 
WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT  EVER  PUBLISHED. 


This  work  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  presswork,  including  the  various  methods  of  making  ready  forms  on  cylinder 
and  bed  and  platen  presses,  half-tone  work,  cutting  overlays,  etc.  Its  chapters  include  : 


Amending- the  Make-up  of  Tympans. 
Applying  Underlays,  Methods  of 
Arrangements  for  Dampening  Draw-sheets. 
Art  Presses,  Packing  for. 

Avoid  Defective  Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care  of  Rollers,  The. 

Completion  of  the  Tympan. 

Composition  Rollers. 

Country  Presses,  Remodeling  the  Packing  of. 
Covering  up  the  Overlays. 

Cylinder  Bands,  The. 

Cylinder,  Packing  the. 

Detail  on  Marked-out  Sheet. 

Different  Depths  of  Tympan  Space. 

Different  Kinds  of  Work,  Tympans  ior. 

P'eed  Board,  The. 

Feed  Guides  and  Grippers. 

Felt  Blanket  Packing. 

Forms,  Test  the  Make-np  and  Registry  of. 
Hand  Press,  At. 

Hand  Press,  Preparing  the. 

Hard  Packing,  Fastening  the. 

Imposition  of  Forms,  Margins,  etc. 
Impression. 

Impression  Screws. 


Ink  Fountain,  The. 

Inks,  Black. 

Inks,  Blue  and  Yellow. 

Inks,  Red. 

Kind  of  Paper  Suitable  for  Overlays. 
Make-ready,  Allowance  Sheets  for. 
Make-ready  Sheets,  Numbers  of. 

Make-ready  Sheets  of  Paper. 

Making  Overlays,  Preparations  Necessary  to. 
Making  Ready,  What  is  Meant  by. 

Margins,  Forms,  Imposition  of,  etc. 
Modifications  in  Hard  Packing. 

Necessities  of  Overlaying. 

Newspaper  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Old  and  New  Kinds  of  Composition. 

Opinions  on  Overlaying  Compared. 

Overlay,  Grouping,  Different  Systems  of. 
Overlay  Paper,  Knife,  Paste,  etc. 

Overlay,  What  is  an. 

Overlaying,  Avoid  Defective. 

Overlaying,  Preliminaries  to. 

Overlaying,  Various  Methods  of. 

Overlaying,  Wise  Considerations  Previous  to. 
Overlays,  Allowance  for. 

Overlays,  Where  to  Fasten  on  the. 

Packing  with  Rubber  and  Paper. 


Packing  with  Soft  Paper. 

Papers,  Inks  and  Rollers. 

Plates  and  Short  Runs. 

Plates,  Thick  and  Thin. 

Poster  Work,  Tympans  for. 

Ready  for  the  Mark-out  Sheet. 

Reasons  for  Underlaying. 

Rollers,  Printing. 

Rollers,  Setting  the. 

Rollers,  Washing. 

Screws,  Impression. 

Solid  Hard  Packed  Tympan,  The. 

Test  the  Make-up  and  Registry  of  Forms. 
Tympan  for  Quick  Jobwork. 

Tympan,  The  Solid  Hard  Packed. 

Tympans  for  Illustrated  Jobwork. 

Tympans  for  Magazine  aud  Book  Work. 
Tympans  for  Platen  Job  Presses. 

Tympans,  Proper  Height  of,  for  Printing. 
Underlay  Cut-out,  The. 

Underlay  Material. 

Underlaying  Small  and  Large  Sections. 
Underlays,  Extending. 

Universal  Joint,  Star-wheel,  Bed  Rack  and 
Shoes,  The. 

Useful  Hints,  A  Summary  of. 


Reprinted  from  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 
Bound  in  cloth  ;  96  pp. ;  postpaid,  $1.50.  For  sale  by  all  typefoundries  and  dealers  in  printers’  materials,  or  by 
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7  TTILIT1ES  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  PRINTERS. 


u 


The  following  books  and  other  articles  are  ©n  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
can  be  had  by  remitting  amount  named  under  each.  Look  over  the  list.  You  will  see  a  number  of  things  you  ought  to  have  : 


THE  PRINTER’S  ART. 

/T  TEXT-BOOK  and  book  of  specimens  for  printers’  use,  by  A.  A.  Stew- 
art,  Salem,  Mass.  From  every  place  where  this  work  has  circulated 
expressions  have  come  concerning  its  value,  both  as  an  example  of 
fine  printing  and  as  a  practical  instructor  in  art.  It  is  a  publication  that 
we  can  commend  for  its  practicability  and  good  taste  and  its  suggestiveness 
to  the  printer.  113  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  oblong.  Price,  postpaid,  $i.oo. 

ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION,  COMMENT  AND  CRITICISM, 
"rj  EING  a  reproduction  of  sixty-eight  specimens  of  advertisement  cora- 
position,  submitted  in  a  prize  contest,  together  with  the  criticisms 
'-A  and  comments  of  judges  of  award  and  others.  A  book  for  the 
apprentice  or  the  journeyman.  80  pages,  postpaid,  25  cents. 

TEMPORARY  BINDERS  FOR  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

WE  can  now  supply  binders  for  The  Inland  Printer  intended  to  hold 
the  magazine  from  month  to  month  as  the  numbers  are  received. 
These  covers  are  substantially  made  of  cloth,  under  the  patents  of 
the  National  Binder  Company,  of  Boston,  with  steel  strips  to  hold  six  num¬ 
bers,  the  front  cover  being  neatly  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  magazine. 
Just  the  thing  for  preserving  your  numbers  until  ready  for  binding.  Price, 
postpaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  $1. 

THE  COLOR  PRINTER. 

THE  standard  work  on  color  printing  in  America.  By  J.  F.  Earhart.  A 
veritable  work  of  art.  8%  by  10%  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90 
color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work 
required  625  different  forms  and  1,625,000  impressions.  Book  contains  166 
colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each, 
with  proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and 
effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of  these  books. 
The  limited  edition  will  soon  be  exhausted.  By  special  arrangement  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  this  work  (the  price  of  which  was  $15)  at  the  special 
low  rate  of  fio,  postpaid.  Orders  must  be  sent  through  us. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND  ADS. 

THIS  is  a  complete  set  of  148  designs  submitted  in  the  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  competition  of  the  Riverside  Paper  Company  in  book  form, 
and  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  compositor,  the  apprentice,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  or  the  writer  of  advertisements,  as  it  gives  many  suggestions  as  to 
proper  display.  A  160-page  book,  9x12  inches  in  size.  Gold  embossed 
cover.  Sent  by  express,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

STEPS  INTO  JOURNALISM. 

T>  Y  Edwin  L.  Shuman,  of  the  Chicago  Journal  staff.  This  book  treats  of 
newspaper  work  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science,  and  lays  down  its 
*  laws  in  an  informal  way  for  beginners,  local  correspondents  and 
reporters  who  do  not  already  know  it  all.  Its  chapters  include  “  Evolution 
of  the  Press,”  “  Plan  of  a  Newspaper  Article,”  “  A  Day  with  a  Reporter," 
“  Interviewing  and  News-gathering,”  “  Getting  a  Start  as  Correspondent,” 
“Methods  of  the  Editorial  Room,”  “Writing  a  Special”  and  "Women  in 
Newspaper  Work.”  Cloth  bound,  230  pp.,  postpaid,  $1.25. 

REDUCING  GLASSES. 

"p^  VERY  printer,  artist  and  photo-engraver  should  have  a  reducing  glass 

J _ .  by  which  to  examine  pen  drawings.  By  the  use  of  these  glasses  you 

’  can  tell  just  how  your  drawing  will  look  when  reduced  and  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  tell  how  much  reduction  it  will  stand.  Price,  unmounted,  securely 
packed  in  box,  by  mail,  35  cents. 

EVERYBODY’S  POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

CONTAINS  33,000  words,  the  pronunciation,  syllable  divisions,  part  of 
speech,  capitalization,  participles  and  definitions  being  given .  It  is  an 
invaluable  companion  to  everybody  who  has  occasion  to  talk,  read  or 
write.  This  book  is  not  a  “  speller,”  made  hastily  only  to  sell ;  but  is  an 
accurate  and  complete  dictionary,  compiled  from  the  latest  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  great  International.  Especially  valuable  to  every  editor,  printer, 
pressman,  student  and  stenographer,  and  worth  ten  times  its  cost  to  any¬ 
body.  Size,  2*4  by  5%  inches.  Leather,  indexed,  50  cents ;  cloth,  not 
indexed,  25  cents. 

VIEWS  IN  THE  PRINTERS’  HOME. 

aLL  printers  take  an  interest  in  the  Home  which  has  been  established 
at  Colorado  Springs  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  disabled  members  of 
the  craft.  Many  have  read  of  it,  but  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the 
institution.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  have  correct  photographic  views  of 
the  various  rooms.  These  are  genuine  photographs  mounted  on  cardboard, 

8  by  10  inches,  not  half-tone  prints.  Thirteen  views,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

GOODWIN’S  MANUAL  OF  BOOKKEEPING. 

TITH  this  work  you  can  learn  bookkeeping  at  home,  within  100  hours’ 
Vv  study,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  The  best  book  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished.  Practical;  up-to-date;  written  by  an  expert.  Size,  714  x  iot4, 
293  pages,  printed  in  red  and  black,  richly  bound  in  cloth.  Sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price,  $3. 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  CARDS  AND  STATIONERY. 

THE  average  person  is  prone  to  forget  the  forms  that  usage  demands 
should  be  observed  in  visiting  cards,  invitation  cards,  wedding  an- 
nouncements,  death  notices,  etc.  To  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
inquirers  a  neat  code  of  rules  answering  all  questions,  saves  much  time, 
ana  secures  orders  for  work.  _  “The  Etiquette  of  Cards”  fills  all  require¬ 
ments  of  this  nature.  No  printer  doing  society  printing  should  neglect 
securing  this  convenient  and  handsome  work,  which  also  includes  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  flowers  and  jewels.  95  pages,  4%  by  6y£  inches.  Silver  em¬ 
bossed  cloth  cover.  Price,  50  cents.  , 

DESIGNS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  JOBWORK, 

A  fifty-page  pamphlet,  6  by  9  inches,  with  handsome  cover,  giving  86 
designs  for  job  composition  taken  from  The  British  Printer.  Its 
pages  are  printed  in  browns,  olives  and  greens;  all  of  the  designs 
shown  being  given  in  one  color  as  suggestions  or  key  forms  for  colored 
work  or  to  be  used  separately.  British  composition  varies  considerably 
from  work  in  America,  and  printers  here  can  gain  ideas  which  can  be 
worked  over  and  used  to  advantage.  Printed  in  fine  style  by  Raithby, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 


COMPOUNDING  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS. 

WHEN  and  why  joining  or  separation  is  preferable,  with  concise  rules 
and  alphabetical  lists,  by  F.  Horace  Teall.  Contains  224  pages,  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  in  cloth,  size  5  by  7  inches.  The  work  is  a  most 
useful  one  for  authors,  printers,  teachers,  telegraphers,  stenographers 
and  all  who  care  for  the  correct  writing  of  English.  Price,  $1.25. 

MACKELLAR’S  AMERICAN  PRINTER. 

THIS  is  a  standard  work  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  printers  who 
desire  to  excel  in  their  art.  It  contains  practical  directions  for  man¬ 
aging  all  departments  of  the  printing  office,  as  well  as  complete 
instructions  for  apprentices.  It  gives  several  useful  tables,  uumerous 
schemes  for  imposing  forms  in  every  variety,  hints  to  authors,  etc.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  384  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  price  $2  ;  by  mail,  $2.12. 

WHITE’S  MULTI-COLOR  CHART. 

THIS  book  contains  seventy-three  specimens  of  cover  papers  of  various 
colors,  shades  and  qualities,  on  which  are  printed  six  colors  of  ink — 
black,  yellow,  red,  blue  and  brown — colors  most  generally  in  use. 
Each  page  shows  how  each  color  of  ink  would  look  on  that  particular 
paper,  and  also  how  the  various  colors  look  iu  combination.  Of  great 
vajue  to  the  printer  who  desires  to  show  his  customers  the  effect  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  color  of  ink  without  the  trouble  of  proving  up  the  job.  Price,  80  cents. 

NICHOLS’  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  RECORD  BOOK. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  useful  record  books  for  printers  running  offices 
of  moderate  size,  that  has  ever  been  published.  It  serves  both  as  an 
order  book  and  a  journal,  no  journalizing  being  necessary,  making  a 
short  method  of  bookkeeping.  By  using  this  book  you  can  learn  at  a 
glance  whether  orders  are  complete,  what  their  cost  is  and  if  they  have 
been  posted.  Once  entered  in  this  book,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  charging 
an  order.  Size  of  book,  9  by  12  inches  ;  capacity,  3,000  orders.  Price,  $3. 

BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  METAL  ENGRAVING. 

THIS  work  gives  full  information  in  regard  to  gold  and  silver  marking. 
It  is  intended  more  particularly  for  apprentices,  and  gives  copies, 
script,  alphabets.  Old  English  text,  monograms,  ciphers,  Inscriptions, 
etc.  Shows  how  to  learn  engraving  of  this  kind,  the  kind  of  tools  to  use 
and  how  to  use  them,  with  full  instructions  and  illustrations.  Also  gives  a 
synopsis  of  the  different  branches  and  general  information  on  engraving. 
Forty-eight  pages.  Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  40  cents. 

VEST  POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING. 

THE  Inland  Printer’s  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing,  just  issued,  is 
indispensable  to  everyone  interested  in  the  printing  trade.  A  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  most  valuable  tables  of  reference  arranged  in  con¬ 
venient  form,  together  with  a  practical  and  up-to-date  treatise  on  punctua¬ 
tion  and  capitalization,  with  definitions  of  bookbinders’  terms,  and  a  series 
of  complete  and  accurate  diagrams  of  imposition.  Size,  254  by  5J4  inches, 
86  pages.  Leather,  50  cents.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

PENTATEUCH  OF  PRINTING. 

“^pHE  Pentateuch  of  Printing,”  written  with  simplicity  and  profusely 
4  illustrated  with  portraits,  specimens  of  early  typography,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  printers’  materials  and  processes,  is  an  admirable 
volume  for  every  printer,  or  for  those  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the 
art.  This  great  work  has  been  reduced  from  the  original  price  of  $4.50. 
Crown  quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  $2.50. 

LEFFINGWELL’S  RULES  OF  ORDER. 

B  EFFING  WELL’S  Manual  and  Rules  of  Order  for  Parliamentary 
Debate  is  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  giving  points  that  every 
presiding  officer  and  every  member  of  any  organization  should 
know.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  ;  condensed  ;  simplified  ;  tells 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  pending  any  question  in  debate. 
Price  10  cents,  postpaid. 

DE  MONTFORT  PRESS  SPECIMENS. 

TO  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  being  made  in  England  in  typog¬ 
raphy  and  presswork,  American  printers  and  pressmen  should  pur¬ 
chase  a  copy  of  “  Specimens  from  the  De  Montfort  Press,”  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  printed  specimen  book,  9  by  11  inches  in  size,  bound  in  flexible 
cloth,  containing  50  sheets  of  artistically  executed  samples  of  typographic 
art,  color  printing  and  engraving.  This  work  is  a  valuable  one  for  the 
compositor  and  the  pressman,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  a  variety  of  desigus 
for  ball  programs,  invitations,  business  cards,  letter-heads,  menus  and 
other  classes  of  job  work,  printed  in  colors,  and  with  an  index  giviug 
description  of  each  job,  the  colors  used,  and  how  obtained.  Specimens  of 
half-tone  color  work  by  various  processes  are  given.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.10. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

BY  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr.,  gives  clear  and  concise  directions  for  pro- 
.  ducing  engravings  by  modern  methods  of  photo-engraving,  and 
accurate  directions  for  following  the  best  processes  for  making  cuts 
— both  iu  line  and  half-tone.  Accurate  formulas  and  directions  are  given 
for  compounding  all  the  preparations  used.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  put  all  needful  facts  iu  such  shape  as  to  be  easily  understood,  and  to 
enable  the  beginner  to  avoid  mistakes.  Bound  in  cloth,  with  numerous 
diagrams,  and  provided  with  a  copious  index.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

THE  COST  OF  PRINTING. 

BY  F.  W.  Baltes.  In  this  work  the  author  presents  a  system  which  has 
,  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  adapted 
‘  to  large  and  small  printing  offices.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions, 
errors  and  losses,  as  it  is  absolutely  certaiu  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  cost  shown.  Price,  prepaid,  $1  50. 

STEREOTYPING. 

BY  C.  S.  Partridge,  Superintendent  of  Stereotyping  for  A.  N.  Kellogg 
l  Newspaper  Company.  This  is  the  only  book  devoted  exclusively  to 
'  Papier-Mach6  Stereotyping  which  has  ever  been  published,  aud  is  an 
exhaustive  treatise  of  the  subject,  containing  detailed  descriptions  of  all 
the  best  methods  of  work  in  present  use,  including  Cold  Process,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  operating  the  Rolling  Machine,  Paste  Recipes,  Metal  Formulas, 
Hints  for  the  Protection  of  Type,  Suggestions  for  the  Operating  aud  Care  of 
Machinery,  Instructions  for  Grinding  Tools,  aud  a  complete  list  of  unex¬ 
pired  patents  pertaining  to  Stereotyping  Methods  and  Machinery,  includ¬ 
ing  number  of  patent,  date  of  issue  and  name  of  inventor.  50  illustrations. 
Price,  postpaid,  $1.50. 
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Byron  Weston  Co 

Are  now  making 
a  very  superior  line  of 

Polios 


WHITE  AND  BLUE, 

LAID  AND  WOVE, 

In  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights : 

17  x  22  —  20,  22,  24  and  28  lb. 
19  x  24  —  24  and  28  lb. 

For  Correspondence , 

InsuYance  Policies , 

Legal  Blanks  and  general 

Mercantile  Purposes , 

Mills  at  THESE  PAPERS  ARE  UNEQUALED. 

DALTON,  MASS.  v 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Brown  Folding  Machine  Co .  457 
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Buckie  Printers’  Roller  Co .  374 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works .  377 

Business  Directory .  466 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co .  361 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . 363, 
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Challenge  Machinery  Co  .  455 

Chambers  Brothers  Co .  392 

Chicago  Paper  Co .  390 

Child  Acme  Cutter  &  Press  Co. . .  .  373 
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Empire  Typesetting  Machine  Co .  454 

Fairfield  Paper  Co .  462 
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Farmer,  A.  D..  &  Son  Typefounding  Co .  379 

Franklin  Engraving  &  Electrotyping  Co....  383 

Franks,  Harry .  463 

Fuller,  E.  C..  <&  Co .  368 

General  Electric  Co .  461 

Gill  Engraving  Co .  461 

Goes  Lithographing  Co .  388 

Grand  Rapids  Engraving  Co .  387 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co .  391 

Hano,  Philip,  &  Co  .  463 

Hickok,  W.  O.,  Manufacturing  Co .  464 

Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Co .  461 

Holmes  Publishing  Co  .  389 

Hough,  Franklin  H .  450 

Howard  Ironworks .  377 

Illinois  Paper  Co .  399 

Jaenecke-Ullman  Co .  367 

Juergens  Bros.  Co .  467 

Keith  Paper  Co .  392 

Kidder  Press  Manufacturing  Co . Cover 

King  (A.  R.)  Manufacturing  Co .  463 

Krause,  Karl .  466 

Latham  Machinery  Co . 372,  453 

Levey,  Fred’lt  H.,  Co .  453 

Lovejoy  Co .  370 

Manhattan  Typefoundry  .  370 

Manz,  J.,  &  Co . 369,  452 

Mather’s  (Geo.)  Sons .  388 

Maule,  Francis  1 .  451 

McLees,  Frank,  &  Bros .  463 

Megill,  Edward  L .  373 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . Cover 

Missouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co .  368 

Morgans-Wilcox  Mfg.  Co .  377 

Morrison.  The  J.  L.,  Co .  452 

Munson  Typewriter  Co . 464 

New  Champion  Press  Co .  382 

O’Bannon,  The  J.  W.  Co .  463 

Okie,  F.  E.,  Co . Insert 

Oswego  Machine  Works .  370 

Otto  Gas  Engine  Works .  374 
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Paper  Mills  Co .  379 

Parsons  Paper  Co .  455 

Philadelphia  Photo-Electro  Co .  357 

Photo-Chromotype  Engraving  Co .  463 

Pope,  A.  W.,  &  Co.. . . . 390 

Prouty,  George  W.,  Co . 456 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co . Insert 

Representative  Trade  Journals .  468 

Riverside  Paper  Co .  385 

Rockford  Folder  Co .  372 

Roosen  Ink  Works .  382 

Rosback,  F.  P  .  452 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons .  388 

Sanders  Engraving  Co . 456 

Scientific  American .  464 

Seybold  Machine  Co .  384 

Shepard,  The  Henry  O.,  Co . Cover 

Sheridan,  T.  W.  &  C.  B .  381 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son .  463 

Simonds  Mfg.  Co .  463 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy .  463 

Springfield  Photo-Engraving  Co .  463 

St.  Louis  Photo-Engraving  Co .  449 

Straeffer  &  Siedenburg .  464 

Suffolk  Engraving  Co .  463 

Superior  Reducing  Compound  Co .  456 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co . 455,  461 

Thorne  Type-Setting  Machine  Co .  389 

Tower,  Dawson  &  Co . 454 

Trenter,  J.  P .  368 

Trow  Printing  Co . Insert 

Union  Quoin  Co  . 392 

Van  Allens  &  Boughton .  457 

Van  Duzen  Gasoline  Engine  Co .  449 

Want  Advertisements  . . : .  448 

W ells,  Heber .  373 

Wesel,  F.,  Manufacturing  Co .  374 

Weston,  Byron,  Co .  472 

Wetter,  Joseph,  &  Co .  389 

Whiting  Paper  Co .  390 

Whitlock  Machine  Co  . . .  376 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons .  453 


TO  PRODICE  AN  EFFECT 
THERE  MIST  FIRST  BE  A 

cause  mm.  mm.  m  m  m 


HERE  are  many  causes 
by  which  we  produce  a 
lasting  effect  on  the 
Printer,  Publisher,  Sta¬ 
tioner  and  Lithographer, 
but  we  mention  only  one: 
The  cause  which  appeals  most  forcibly 
to  every  country  buyer  is  that  our  line 
embraces  the  most  complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  stock  of  Papers  carried  in 
the  United  States,  from  the  lowest 
grades  of  Wrappings  to  the  finest  Wed¬ 
ding  Stationery,  Most  houses  make 
a  specialty  of  some  particular  line. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY 
OF  EVERYTHING  ^  ^ 

by  dividing  our  business  into  depart¬ 
ments,  each  under  a  specific  head.  ^ 
For  handling  country  shipments  our 
facilities  are  unequaled. 


Anything  in  kindred  lines  that  you 
may  be  in  want  of  our  city  buyer  will 
get,  thus  we  save  you  freight  or  ex¬ 
press  charges  by  filling  your  orders 
complete — all  in  one  shipment,  ff 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER 
COMPANY 

212-218  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  MOST  MODERN  AND  COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

Send  10c.  in  postage  or  coin  for  the  “  Binner  Poster,”  printed  in  four  colors.  I 

“Modernized  Advertising”  only  sent  on  receipt  of  10c.,  postage  or  coin.  I^ICIIvv  IIIVWlI  l^vl  I'rVl  I  IWIVV  « 

GENERAL.  OFFICES. ..Fisher  Bldg.,  cor.  Dearborn  and  Van  Buren  Sts. 

ENGRAVING  PLANT,  195-207  SOUTH  CANAL  ST.  LONG  DISTANCE  ’PHONE,  HARRISON  670. 
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This  is  the  Presidential  Year! 

The  year  when  Speed  counts  and  Extras 
sell  like  hot  cakes ! 

Are  you  ready  for  the  campaign? 

Extras  pay  when  you  can  flood  the  street  with  them. 

If  your  flood  is  earlier  and  fuller  than  your  com¬ 
petitor’s  the  result  is  obvious  ! 

Other  Web  Presses  at  the  start  of  an  edition  cannot 
compete  successfully  with  a  flat- bed  press,  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  enough  initial  speed  to  make  up 
for  the  promptness  of  the  flat-bed. 


the  “New  Model”  has  initial  speed  to  spare, 
and  buries  the  entire  output  of  a  flat-bed  in  the 
first  five  minutes  of  its  operation! 

Speed  is  synonymous  with  a  successful  Extra! 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


NOTE. —  The  “New  Model”  is  both 
Simple  and  Speedy. 


5  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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The  TypO'Millenium  is  not  yet 
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»  We  not  only  will  Write  it  in 
the  Contract, 


"HAVE  HIM  WRITE  IT  IN 
CHE  CONTRACT”  ^  ^ 


WHEN  the  representative  of  a  printing 
preis  manufacturer  claim*  that  his 
press  will  run  as  fastasthe"Miehle" 


but  the  “Century"  will 
Fulfill  it  in  Your  press¬ 
room  ! 

This,  and  more,  will 
the  “Century"  do — for  it 
works  at  the  Highest 
Speed  Known  —  with 
Register,  not  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  absolute!  With¬ 
out  Slur!  Without  Gut¬ 
tering  and  the  consequent 
Destruction  of  Forms ! 
Without  an  Unsteady 
and  Soft  Impression!  and 
Clears  all  Form  Rollers! 

The  “Century"  is  a 
,,  New  Type  of  Press — it 
not  only  surpasses  the 
most  modern  Two-Revolutions  in  Production,  but  excels 
even  the  Stop  Cylinder  in  Perfection  of  Product! 


Have 
him 

wrile  it 

WHEN  he  represents  it  as  being  as 

handy  and  as  quickly  made-ready  fjje 

as  the  Miehie  .  Contract. 

WHEN  he  represents  it  to  be  as  well* 
made  and  of  as  choice  material  as 

the  "Miehie" . 

WHEN  he  represents  that  his  press  Is 
equal  to  the  "Aliehle"  in  producing 
quantity  and  quality  of  work  ...  / 

IF  YOU  REQUIRE  HIM  TO  LIVE  UP  TO  HIS  CONTRACT.  HE  WILL 
BE  OBLIGED  TO  BUY  FOR  YOU  A  MIEHLE." 


THE  MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS 
5  MFG.  CO.  ®  ®  ©  Chicago  s  new  kobk 


1896  CATALOGUE 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.  $ 

if! 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Mf 

344  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  1$) 
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itors  as  well  as  our  own;  it  is 
intended  to  meet  the  stringent 
requirements  of  hard-times  print¬ 
ing,  and  we  insist  that  no  other 
machine  in  existence  can  show 
such  results  in  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  product  and  in  the  profits 
resulting  therefrom. 

These  are  not  idle  words  and  their 
meaning  is  plain.  Our  position  is  invin¬ 
cible,  and  we  know  it ! 

The  Campbell  Printing  Press 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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at  hand ! 

Therefore,  the 
man  who  sets  himself  upon 
the  Pinnacle  of  Perfection  and 
decrees  that  a  press  designed 
five  years  ago  is  to  be  the 
One  Perfect  machine  from 
then  on  and  forever,  thrusts 
Progress  out  of  doors. 

The  “Century” 

is  a  press  of  today- 
not  yesterday.  It  is  the  latest 
development  of  typographical 
progress ;  it  is  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  our  compet- 
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\  Let  those  who  Doubt  the  | 

|  Superiority  of  the  “Century”  | 

put  us  to  the  test!  I 

J 

If  you  but  consider  the  logic  of  recent 
events  there  is  nothing  either  remarkable 
or  incredible  in  our  statements  coilcern- 
ing  this  press. 

With  the  inauguration,  about  six  years 
ago,  of  the  High-Speed  Idea,  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  Art  of  Printing  was  made. 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  — the  more  perfect 
production  of  work,  the  saving  of  plates  and  the  lessening 
of  waste,  all  unsolved  problems,  were  left  to  the  future. 

In  the  “Century,”  which  is  possessed  of  the  Highest 
Speed  yet  attained,  we  have  successfully  reproduced  the 
good  printing  qualities  of  the  Stop  Cylinder,  and  thus  in 
One  Machine,  for  the  first  time,  appear  Perfection  of  Prod¬ 
uct  with  Rapidity  of  Execution;  Extreme  Convenience 
with  great  Practical  Efficiency;  a  greatly  reduced  percent¬ 
age  ot  Waste  upon  even  the  largest  daily  output  and  a 
firm  yet  gentle  treatment  of  the  form  —  which  extends  the 
life  of  plates  far  beyond  present  limits. 

Here,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  another  distinct  advance 
in  the  art  — one,  indeed,  that  will  shortly  become  a  power- 
lul  factor  in  the  commercial  problems  of  those  who  print 
for  profit. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

s  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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Young  Blood  to  the  Fore ! 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Orr  passes  Mr.  Nathan,  and  wrests  the  lead  from  Mr.  De  Vinne! 

The  Dark  Horse  of  the  campaign  has  come  out  of  the  West.  Mr.  B.  B.  Herbert 
(National  Printer-Journalist),  Chicago,  nears  Mr.  De  Vinne  for  third  place. 

William  Johnston  (Printers’  Ink  Press),  New  York,  is  also  in  the  race,  and  is 
well  up  among  the  leaders. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  Chairman  of  the  Printer  Laureate  Committee  (see  his  letter  on  another 
page),  reports  votes  registered  to  July  20,  1896,  as  follows: 


New  York,  . 

.  Louis  H.  Orr,  .  .  . 

.  223 

Chicago,  .  .  . 

Chas.  E.  Leonard,  .  . 

19 

(Bartlett  &  Co.) 

St.  Louis,  .  . 

W.  H.  Woodward,  .  . 

9 

i  < 

.  Paul  Nathan,  .  .  . 

(Lotus  Press.) 

.  176 

Poughkeepsie,  . 

A.  V.  Haight,  .... 

9 

u 

.  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne,  . 

.  157 

Chicago,  .  .  . 

Henry  O.  Shepard,  .  . 

8 

(De  Vinne  Press ) 

Dansville,  N.Y., 

A.  O.  Bunnell,  .  .  . 

7 

Chicago,  .  . 

.  B.  B.  Herbert,  .  .  . 

.  155 

St.  Paul,  .  .  . 

David  Ramaley,  .  .  . 

6 

(Printer-Journalist.) 

New  York,  .  . 

C.  A.  Dana . 

4 

New  York,  . 

.  William  Johnston,  . 
(Printers’  Ink  Press.) 

.  85 

Chicago,  .  .  . 

R.  R.  Donnelley,  .  .  . 

4 

Philadelphia, 

.  Thomas  MacKellar,  . 

.  48 

Cincinnati,  .  . 

J.  F.  Earhart,  .... 

4 

Boston,  .  . 

.  H.  T.  Rockwell,  .  . 

22 

Boston,  .  .  . 

Thomas  Todd,  .  .  . 

4 

Chicago,  .  . 

.  Andrew  McNally, 

22 

New  votes  registered  —  for  F.  B.  Hoffman,  Baltimore,  Md.,  l ;  Jesse  B.  T.  Gage,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  ! ; 

H.  H.  Cabiness,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  l ;  Edward  Leavell,  Chicago,  III.,  l. 

The  friends  of  Messrs.  MacKellar,  Rockwell,  McNally,  Leonard,  and  other 
well-known  candidates  have  still  time  to  rally  and  win !  More  votes  are  needed  ! 
Your  vote,  perhaps  ! 

CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO.  5  fladison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK. 
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4-6-8 

page  papers  can  be  printed  on  the 

‘Tlultipress” 

from  flat  forms  of  type,  at  the  rate  of 
4,500  to  5,000  complete 
papers  per  hour. 


It  is  built  under  patents  291,521  and  376,053 
(does  not  expire  until  1905),  recently  sustained  by 
the  U.  S.  courts  in  the  following  decisions: 

December  1 1,  1894 
July  ...  2,  1895 
October  .  26,  1895 
and  final  decree  December  14,  1895 

as  covering  the  Duplex  Press. 


WE  HAVE  THE  SOLE  LEGAL  RIGHT  TO  BUILD  PRESSES  OF  THIS  NATURE. 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg,  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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HE  various  adverse  conditions,  arising  from  paper,  press, 
temperature  and  other  atmospheric  influences,  under 
which  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  do  printing,  at  times 
make  the  proper  adjustment  of  ink  to  paper  and  press 
a  more  or  less  difficult  matter. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1896. 


No.  3. 


While  we  are  at  all  times  prepared  to  make  both  black  and  colored 
inks  suitable  for  any  purpose  for  which  printing  inks  are  used,  still, 
where  time  is  pressing,  the  printer  is  frequently  obliged  to  manipulate 
the  inks  himself,  and  to  use  such  material  as  he  may  happen  to  have 
on  hand.  For  such  purposes  the  value  of  a  stiff,  pure  linseed  oil  varnish , 
such  as  our  Varnish  No.  ir,  does  not,  in  general,  receive  sufficient 
consideration.  When  an  ink  distributes  poorly,  either  on  account  of 
poor  rollers,  cold  weather,  heavy  pigment,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
the  thorough  admixture  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  ounce  of  this  stiff 
varnish  to  a  pound  of  ink  will  be  found  to  effect  a  material  improve¬ 
ment  ;  it  helps  to  carry  the  pigment,  causes  it  to  hold  better  to  the 
paper  and  prevents  rubbing  off.  Similar  treatment  is  effective  when  an 
ink  prints  “muddy” — in  fact  whenever  the  paper  will  stand  more  tack; 
since  the  stiffer  (or  tackier)  an  ink  can  be  used,  the  better  the  results. 
Inks  that  are  apparently  too  weak  in  color  can  often  be  made  to  print 
solid  by  similar  treatment. 

When  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  tack  of  an  ink,  without  subtracting 
from  its  body,  our  Compound  Ink-Cure  will  be  found  invaluable.  It 
makes  inks  work  smoother,  enhances  the  brilliancy  of  colors  and  im¬ 
proves  them  generally.  It  is  free  from  all  deleterious  substances  of 
any  kind,  one  of  its  special  merits  being  that  it  contains  no  grease  and 
hence  will  not  cause  an  ink  to  strike  through  the  paper  or  interfere 
with  drying,  as  is  the  case  with  many  so-called  reducing  compounds. 
A  teaspoonful  of  Compound  Ink-Cure  to  a  pound  of  ink  will  work 
wonders. 
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Quality  Determines  Price 


In  Half-Tone  as  in  everything  else.  There  is  a  large  field  for  low-priced  half¬ 
tone  plates,  turned  out  on  factory  principles.  So  there  is  a  demand  for  cheap 
articles  in  all  kinds  of  productions  where  cost  is  the  first  consideration  and 
quality  the  second. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  market  for  high-grade  goods  -  goods 
that  cost  the  consumer  more  because  it  costs  the  manufacturer  more  to  make 
them.  This  is  our  field  as  makers  of  Half-Tone  Plates.  The  HAND  FINISH¬ 
ING  is  what  makes  the  difference  in  Half-Tone,  both  in  quality  and  in  price. 

WE  HANDLE  HIGH-GRADE  WORK  EXCLUSIVELY. 


E.  M.  GILL,  President. 
G.  M.  GILL,  Treasurer. 


CIk  Gill  Engraving  Company, 

104  Chambers  St.,  Ilew  Vork. 


be  Cost  of  Printing 


By  B.  W.  BA.BTBS. 


r  ££££££££££££££&£££££&££££ n 

Every  Proprietor  Should  Have  One. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Berry,  manager  Cleveland  Type  ^ 
Foundry,  says:  “We  have  just  sold  the  last 
of  the  books  sent  us,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  send  us  more.  We  honestly  believe  that 
you  have  a  book  which  every  proprietor  would 
buy,  if  only  it  could  be  called  to  his  attention." 


This  book  presents  a  system  of  accounting-  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  ten  years,  is 
suitable  for  large  or  small  printing  offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  omissions,  errors  and  losses. 
Its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through  the  office  without  being  charged, 
and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown.  The  forms  of  Job  Book,  Job  Ticket,  Time  Ticket,  combined  Journal 
and  Cash  Book,  and  Job  Ledger,  have  been  perfected  by  practical  experience,  and  are 


Simple,  Comprehensive  and  Practical. 

The  tables  published  show  how  completely  the  system  works,  and  furnish  statistics  of  inestimable  value  to 
any  employing  printer.  They  show  that  printing,  like  other  manufacturing  pursuits,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  the  actual  cost  of  production  ascertained.  A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  notes  and  pointers  on 
printing,  giving  many  useful  hints  of  service  to  both  employer  and  employe.  Specimens  of  printing  are  shown, 
with  prices  on  each  in  quantities.  The  principal  items  of  everyday  commercial  printing  are  shown  in  the  price 
list.  By  this  system  any  printer  of  moderate  experience  should  be  able  to  quote  uniform  and  fair  prices  on  all 
kinds  of  work.  Its  use 

Saves  Time,  Avoids  Error,  Insures  Accuracy. 


The  book  contains  74  pages,  by  10  inches,  printed  on  28  by  42  100-lb.  S.  &  S.  C.  book  paper,  bound  in  full 
cloth,  and  will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50.  The  contents  are  covered  by  copyright,  but  free  use 
of  all  forms  is  given  cheerfull}'  to  purchasers,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  their  use  and  benefiting  the  craft. 


For  Sale  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212=214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


TELEPHONE,  BOSTON  1058. 


W.  M.  TENNEY,  Pres-  and  Treas. 

H.  E,  SYLVESTER,  Sec'y. 

JOHN  F.  SUNDBERG,  Gen’l  Supt 


Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 


Our  establishment  is  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  equipped  in  New 
England,  and  not  excelled  in  the 
country  for  producing  Designs 
of  every  description.  Line  and 
Wash  Drawings,  Zinc  and  Cop¬ 
per  Line  Plates,  Hard  Zinc  Half 
Tone  Plates,  Copper  Half-Tone 
Plates,  Grain  Color  Process  .  . 
“3-Color”  Half-Tone  Process, 
Book  and  Embossing  Dies,  .  . 
Printing,  Plain  or  Illustrated, 
Embossing,  Plain  or  Illuminated. 


Every  department,  including 
Designing,  Drawing,  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Zinc  Line  Etching,  Copper 
Line  Etching,  Half-Tone  Etch¬ 
ing,  Einishing  and  Printing  is 
complete  in  itself,  employing  a 
Night  and  a  Day  force,  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  most 
skilful  and  efficient  workmen. 

The  lowest  prices  consistent 
with  Quality. 

Quick  Work.  Quality  same  as 
guaranteed  or  no  charge. 

Send  for  samples. 


Our  new  3-COLOR  PROCESS  (as  per  vase  above)  is  adapted  for  all  Color  Illus¬ 
trating  purposes.  We  make  plates  from  Paintings,  Water  Colors,  Lithographs,  in 
fact  of  any  object  tf\at  is  in  color  We  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  estimates  on  Plates 
and  Printing. 


Address  all  Communications  to  the  Company.  113  PURCHASE  AND  50  HARTEORD  S  I  REE  FS, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Correspond  with  us  for  First-Class  Work. 


TELEPHONE,  BOSTON  1058. 


W.  M.  TENNEY,  Pres,  and  Treas. 

H.  E.  SYLVESTER,  Sec'y. 

JOHN  F.  SUNDBERG.  Gen’l  Supt. 


'Piiffmt 


INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

113  PURCHASE  er  30  HARTFORD  STS.,  goSTON,  iAAS5. 


Address  All  Communications  to  the  Company. 


COPPER  HALF-TONE  FROM  PHOTOGRAPH. 
For  Magazine  and  Book  Work. 


ZINC  LINE  PLATE  FROM  PEN  DRAWING, 
For  Magazine  and  Newspaper. 


Twelve  years  ago  we  introduced  Zinc  Etching  for  fine  work  of  all  kinds.  Since  then  all  the  other  Engraving 
concerns  have  adopted  it  and  dispensed  with  the  gelatine  and  other  old  methods. 

Eour  years  ago  we  applied  to  our  Zinc  Plates  a  chemical  deposit,  on  the  surface,  which  not  only  made  better 
and  sharper  results,  but  kept  the  plates  from  wear  and  corrosion,  which  was  always  an  argument  against  zinc 
plates. 

To-day  all  the  other  concerns  are  trying  to  imitate  us,  but  few,  if  any,  have  succeeded. 

We  are  equipped  with  a  large  plant,  and  a  force  of  skilful  workmen  selected  with  great  care  to  produce 
results,  both  in  quality  and  speed.  We  can  handle  a  large  or  small  order  quicker  and  better  than  any  other 
Engraving  company  in  this  country  — or  no  charge. 

Estimates  for  Color  Work  of  all  kinds,  Half-Tones  on  Copper  or  Zinc,  Line  Work  and  Designs,  and  all 
branches  of  the  Printing  business,  including  Embossing,  cheerfully  furnished. 
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FRANKLIN  ENGRAVING 
&  ELLCmOTYPING  CO. 
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Dot  in  tbe  Cppe  Crust. 

****************** 


Western  Agents  for 

empire  typesetting  machine. 
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Jl.  0.  Farmer  $  Son 

************** TYPE  FOUNDING  CO.  ************** 

ill  and  ID  Quincp  Street,  Chicago. 


M.  WEATHERLY, 

MANAGER. 


********** 

Printing..... 

machinery.. 

material  and 

furniture.... 

********** 

Book  ********* 

Petpspaper.. 

and. .......... 

Job  type.... 
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Ice  Cream 
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the  weather  is  such  that  inks  will  not  always 
work  properly.  This  depends  somewhat  on 
the  brand,  however.  Buy  the  right  kind  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble. 


Buffalo  Black 


is  the  ink  we  are  pushing  hardest  at  this  time, 
as  it  has  all  the  requirements  and  ingredients 
to  make  it  successful.  It  costs  less,  too,  than 
many  inks  not  half  so  good.  Try  it. 


BUFFALO  PRINTING  INK  WORKS, 

....  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.... 


ARABOL. 


flrabol 

manufacturing 
Companp, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 

15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CPHIN  Y  Pflh  AFMFNT  Which  does  not  get  sticky  on  the 
tJI  lllli  A.  I  l\U  UL/HLIil  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 
to  the  tissue  in  copying  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  —  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No.  2 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 

U  Jl  AH  IMP  f.jh  M  For  use  on  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 
fill  Lv/i  til  1L  UUill  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 

HOME  ELASTIC  COMPOSITION  ?0mp^TtLsoonthde 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 

PRF^M  AN’<V  FRIFNH  The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
1  HLUOfllf  111  t)  1  III  LI  lL/  Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and  batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 

HRHBOL  MUCILAGE,  XX  parent,  easy  flowing,  not  crust¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

Cl  CVIRIp  A|  lip  For  heaviest  bookbinding. 
iLLAlDLL  ULUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


THE  FINEST  WORK 
OF  THE  KIND 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


Che  Color  printer 


c 


BY  J.  F.  EARHART. 


AN  now  be  purchased  by  the  craft  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  original  price.  The  enormous 
expense  of  producing  this  work  at  first  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  sold  at  less  than  $15.00, 
the  original  price,  but  owing  to  the  dull  times  it  has  been  decided  to  sacrifice  the  work  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  copies  yet  remaining  unsold.  It  is  probable  that  no  second  edition  of  The  Color  Printer 
will  ever  be  attempted,  and  no  book  of  the  kind  will  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  be  planned  and  carried  to  completion.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  one  of  these  works  on  color  printing.  It  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art,  size  being  8^  by  10J4  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90  color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different  forms  and 
1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each,  with 
proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and  effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  Price,  postpaid,  $io.oo.  Address  all  orders  to 

5.„d .  c-u  *, .  ** specimen  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

of  this  work  of  art.  212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Ofhee  of  Fairfield  *Paper  Company, 
Fairfield,  SHCass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first-class 

44  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.** 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown: 

IFAIHRIFHIEILD  PaPEIR  (D©  IFAHMEniEILin> 

Lhnieu  LfflinxsiEii  MIassJLISA. 

Our  facilities  for  producing  first  -  class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked: 

W©m©pj©<D®  Lhpuefj  Lie hd ©EES  nss>$ 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Selling  Agents : 


THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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HIS  IS  NO . 

fairy  tales 


WE  ARE  MAKING  THE 

El  NEST 

COPPER  HALE-TONES 


TOP 

Cents 

per  Square  Inch. 


Etchings, 


41  Cents 

2  per  Sq.  Inch. 


0ectric  0ty  (graying  0. 


Post  Office  Box 
...  3ii  ... 


507, 500, 511, 515  (Uasbitigtott  $t. 

Buffalo,  n.  V. 


N  BW 

Two  and  Three  Fold  Parallel  Folder 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co 

ERIE,  PA, 
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Meisel's  new  Rotary  Perfecting  Press,  tor  fine  Half-tone  print¬ 
ing’ at  3,000  to  5,000  per  hour;  one  color  on  each  side,  or  from 
one  to  five  colors  on  one  side,  and  one  or  two  on  reverse  side. 


Jt/ffoin  fnt,  (b  Boj/orr, 


ROTARY  WRAPPING  PAPER  PRESS 

This  outfit  prints  and  delivers  rewound  and  slit  into  rolls  of  any 
width,  or  into  sheets,  from  rolls  any  width  up  to  48  inches. 


The  KIDDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO..  26-54  NORFOLK  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

you  are  looking  for  Printing  Machinery  for  some  specialty,  write  to  us. 


PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS 

Simplest  machine  on  the  market,  combin¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  improved  features,  with 
fewest  parts.  Will  do  finest  grade  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  work,  at  capacity  of 
feeder.  Always  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  job. 


Prints  both  sides  of  web  and 
rewinds.  Size,  30x30.  Any 
size  built  to  order.  Attachment 
to  cut  printed  web  into  sheets 
of  fixed  sizes  may  be  added. 


ROLL  SLITTING  AND 

REWINDING  MACHINE 

For  slitting  and  rewinding  all  grades  of 
paper  material,  into  rolls  of  varying  width 
and  diameter,  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to 
box  board.  Different  kinds  of  machines 
to  suit  material  and  class  of  work. 

IMPROVED  ROUTING 
MACHINE 

Handiest  combination  machine 
for  routing  flat  and  curved  elec¬ 
tro  and  stereotype  plates.  Built 
to  fit  any  diameter  of  printing 
press  cylinder 


BED  AND  PLATEN  SELF 

FEEDING  PRESS,  No.  i 

Prints  any  size  form  up  to  26  x36  inches; 
receives  paper  any  width'up  to  40  inches, 
and  is  adjustable  to  cut  sheets  by  eighths 
of  inches  up  to  36  inches  long;  can  be  built 
to  order  to  print  two  colors  any  size  of 
form  up  to  12  1-2x36  inches. 


DOUBLE  QUARTO  SELF 
FEEDING  PRESS 

The  Double  Quarto  and  Quarto  are  built 
on  the  same  principle;  also  Double  Quarto 
and  Quarto  printing  on  both  sides.  At¬ 
tachments  fitted  to  either  for  slitting,  per¬ 
forating,  numbering,  bronzing,  etc. . 


BED  AND  PLATEN 
FEEDING  PRESS,  No.  3 


Prints  a  form  any  size  up  to  13x27 
inches;  takes  paper  any  width  up  to  19 
inches,  and  is  adjustable  by  eighths  of 
inches  to  cut  sheets  up  to  30  inches  long. 
By  dividing  fountain  several  colors  can 
be  printed  at  a  time. 


PRINTING,  CUTTING 
AND  SCORING 


Designed  especially  for  Folding 
Paper  Box  Makers;  will  do  the 
work  automatically  of  four  ordi¬ 
nary  presses  now  in  general  use , 
built  in  several  sizes. 
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fmnirc  Cppe-Sclting 
dill'll  v  machine  Compano 


4444444***** 


203  Broadwap,  Deu>  york 


44444444444* 


The  EMPIRE 

sets  ordinary 
type . 


REQUIRES  no  machinist, 
metal  or  gas.  Simple  in 
construction,  moderate  in 
price.  Rapid  and  accurate 
in  operation.  Admits  use 
of  italics,  small  caps,  and 
black-letter  sideheads. 


Thorough 

Inspection 

Invited. 


COMPOSING  MACHINE.  AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR. 

western  Agents:  j\.  D.  farmer  $  Son  Cppe  founding  Co. 


Can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  our  Salesrooms,  ill  &  113  Quincy  St.,  Chicago. 


'There  It  Is  ! 

Small  enough  for  a  baby  to  play  with,  and  big  enough  to 
make  money  for  the  greatest  or  least  printer  on  earth. 

The  Wetter  Numbering  Machine  is  small  in  size  and  great  in  results. 
It  makes  more  money  for  printers  than  any  other  device  of  equal  cost,  that 
was  ever  employed  in  a  printing  establishment.  We  havestacksof  testimony 
to  sustain  this  claim.  Shall  we  send  you  further  arguments? 

JOSEPH  WETTER  &  CO. 

30-22  Morton  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Che  Perfected  Prouty  jobber 


contains  a  number 
of  new  features 
found  in  no  others. 
When  looking  for 
a  machine  to  do  all 
around  work, 
write  us  and  learn 
about  the 

modern  Prouty 

that  is  fully  up 
to  date,  and  then 
make  your  choice. 
Sent  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties. 


sizes  : 

7x11  10  x  15 

9  x  13  12  x  18 


George  HI.  Prouty  Co. 


Printing  Presses  for 
Wood  Printing,  etc. 


ioo  and  102  fiiab  Street, 
Boston,  Blass, 
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fctSherIdan” 


Feeder. 


FOR  USE  ON 
RULING  MACHINES, 
FOLDING  MACHINES  AND 
PRINTING  PRESSES. 


THIS  machine  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  Automatic  Self' 
feeding  machine  ever  produced.  ^  &  It  has  only  about  half  the 

number  of  working  parts  of  other  machines  of  this  class,  and  is 
so  simple  that  anyone  can  run  it.  jt  jZ  jz  s  jz 


NO  electricity  or  air  pumps  to  get  out  of  order,  but  a  POSITIVE 
Mechanical  PAPER  SEPARATOR  that  insures  the  delivery  of 
but  one  sheet  at  a  time,  every  sheet  being  brought  to  absolute 
register  before  it  is  delivered  to  folder  or  press,  jz  S  &  jz  jz 


A  SURE  MONEY-MAKER  AND  WORTHY  OF  THE  CLOSEST  INVESTIGATION. 


T-W-&-  G  -  B  -  Sheridan 


2,  4  and  6  Reade  Street,  j*  <jz  j*  NEW  YORK. 
413  Dearborn  Street,  jz  s  s  ^  s  CHICAGO. 

Works,  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y, 
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zhc  JBabcock  flew  Columbian 


Opttmus 


BABCOCK  PRINTING 
PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

NEW  LONDON, 
CONN, 


IS  the  very  best  T wo^Revolution  Press  manu^ 
factured  in  this  or  any  other  country,  It  has 
more  good  qualities  than  any  other  press.  It 
has  the  only  perfect  front  delivery  ^Delivers  the 
sheets  printed  side  up,  A  A  A  A  A  A 


New  York  Office, 

G  A.  COLLORD,  Manager, 
940  Tribune  Building, 


NO  smutting  or  offsetting  of  the  prii 
sheets,  No  springing  or  giving  of 
inder  or  bed,  The  handiest  press 
the  pressman.  The  most  rigid  impression, 
loss  of  paper  from  handling.  The  greatest  j 
in  the  world.  A  A  A  A  ^  ^  ^ 


A  A 


©arnbart  ©roe.  8.  Spinblev 

GENERAL  WESTERN  AGENTS, 


Branches: 

MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO„  St.  Paul,  Minn.  .  . 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Omaha,  Neb - 


Nos,  183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO,  U.  S,  A,  *  *  * 


Che  flult  $f  ftliborg  Co’$ 
Chromatic  Puzzlo^^. 


lucre’s  a  Chance  for  Pressmen! 

Show  your  Ingenuity  and 
make  a  Dollar, 
it’s  easy. 


tsts  thirty  Dollars  in  Prizes  «« 


$is.oo  Cash, 

Copy  earhart’s  Color  Printer,  oalue  $10.00, 
$5.00  Cash, . 


.  first  Correct  Solution 

. Second  Correct  Solution 

third  Correct  Solution,  or  to  first  nearest  Correct  Solution 


the  Ault  $  Wiborg  Co’s 
Chromatic  Puzzle 


An  awkward  young  man  from  the  country, 

by  the  name  of - ,  was  said  to  be  very - 

when  a  young  lady, 
- ,  presented  him 


because  he  turned  - 

who  was  dressed  in 
with  a - . 


he  was 


One  day  while  eating  a - 

made  to  feel  very  — —  because  he  choked 


upon  a  seed  until  he  became 


in  the  face. 


He  possessed  one  advantage  over  his  city 
friends,  however,  and  that  was  he  knew  that 
- berries  are  — —  when  they  are - . 


the  Jfult  $  CUiborg  Co.  f  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Directions. — The  blank  spaces  are  to  be  filled  in  with  the  names  of  various  colors,  such  as  are  used  by 
printers,  and  are  all  to  be  found  among  the  staple  colors  of  The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Co’s  regular  printing  ink 
price  list.  Address  all  answers  and  inquiries  to 

“Chromatic  Puzzle,"  care  Che  Ault  $  Kliborg  €0., 

manufacturers  Tines!  Printing  Inks,  Blacks  and  Colors, 

or,  Ault  $r  Wiborg,  Cincinnati,  *«  Chicago. 

0$  Beckman  Street,  new  York  City. 


Answers  will  be  received  up  to  noon  on  October  1,  1 896.  The  true  answer  to  the  above  will  be  found 
in  the  November  issue  of  this  publication — shown  in  an  insert  printed  with  the  celebrated  colors  made  by  The 
Ault  &  Wiborg  Co. 


met 

AULMIBOBG  C° 

ft  ^AKeRSttt 

riNEST  PRINTING INKS 

CINCINNATI  v  Chicago- 

+  'iT 

AULT  3WIB0RG 

6ft'BEEKMAN  ST.* 
*  1*  NEW  YORK* t 


riedium  Reflex  Blue,  419=67. 


COPYRIGHTED. 
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Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Played  Out 

is  the  use  of  ink  unsuitable  for  ike  work  for 


which  it  is  designed.  When  vou  want  a  reailv 
fine  ink  for  half-tones,  why  not  order  the  line 
Half-Tone  Cut  Ink  made  by  THE  QUEEN  CITY 
PRINTING  INK  CO.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio?  If  will 
please  you. 


Chicago :  347  Dearborn  Street 
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For  Direct  Connection  to  any  Type  of 
HI  |  h\  1 1  I/  /  Vlvl  v  Printing  Press  or  Machine  -<x  ^  ^  •<* 


Entire  Printing-  and  Bookbinding  Establishments  equipped  with  Lundell  Motors  and  Controllers. 
Enormous  losses  and  inconvenience  of  shafting  and  belting  obviated. 

Most  compact,  efficient  and  reliable  motors  on  the  market. 

Illustrated  catalogue  upon  application. 

_  .  ^  ,  , ,  __  ,  ^  General  Offices  and  Works : 

Interior  Conduit  and  Insulation  Co.,  52?  wesr  »»  street,  n«>  york  city. 


•O*  «'()'*  o'O'o  o(j*>  «’()'•>  e'Qw  o'Q'o  (Jq'o  e/|)Vo  «{p  (Jq'-o  «’()>*  •'(}'»  tjfj'o  <>>§•  cJtfo  tJtyo  otQVo  c/Q'o  WqW  c/tfo  c/()v>  «■'()'»  o'Q'o 


3,200  an  hour. 


© 


Used  common 
twine  as  a  belt. 


© 


Best  Job  Press 
on  Earth. 


© 


Challenge= 

Gordon. 


■# 

4? 


We’ve  been  saying  right 
along  that  our  CHALLENGE- 
GORDON  is  the  lightest  run¬ 
ning,  strongest,  high-speed 
job  press  made. 

With  a  full  form  in  place,  an 
8x12  Challenge-Gordon  devel¬ 
oped  a  speed  of  3,200  an  hour, 
using  common  one-eighth  inch 
twine  as  a  belt  on  a  flat-faced 
pulley. 

It’s  so  well  made  that  it  will 
do  such  work  for  years. 

All  dealers  sell  them. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co. 

2529  to  2555  Leo  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  Router 

,1  Saw  Table 

I\  Shoot  Board  ,.d 
A  Beveler 

Should  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  every  engraver. 
We  furnish  all  these  tools,  and  of  the  very  best. 

We  are  constantly  improving  and  extending  our 
line,  and  gladly  furnish  catalogues  to  all  interested. 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS, 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  U.S./I. 


'77  -77\T7  '77  -£7  '7 7 


% 


Cbcrc  are  Printing  inks  and 
Printing  Inks. 

But  when  you  get  through 
experimenting, 
come  back, 
as  everybody  does,  to 
tbe  old  reliable 
goods  of 

Geo.  Illatber’s  Sons, 

20  Rose  Street, 
new  Vork. 


m 


PROFIT¬ 

MAKING 


TRADE  HELP5- 

LIFE  SIZE 

BUST  PORTRAITS 


ROM  I  N  L  S  I 
CANDIDATES- 

V.  CRAYON  LITHOGRAPHS 


PI  KICCT  ni IDf  ICHPn  NO  OTHER  LINE  COMPARES  WITH 

I  IIiLjI  rUDLIOIILU  them  in  quality  and  price 
SAMPLES  AND  PRICE 

GOES  LITHOGRA 


DESIGNS 
HANDSOMEST,  CHEAPEST, 

MOST  CONVENIENT  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
LINE  EVER  PUBLISHED, 

L  I  STS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

PHI NG  CO.  ADAMS4ST. 

1  CHICAGO. 
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It  is  Easy 

to  see  how  some  men  succeed  at  the 
printing1  business.  They  buy  right. 
They  know  where  best  prices  are  to 
be  had,  and  they  come  here  for  them. 

This  is  a  hint  to  the  wise. 

Is  it  sufficient  ? 

Ok  Ifianbattan  type  foundry, 

52-54  Frankfort  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


H  Plan  is  Covered  will  Clones. 

A  catalogue  is  covered  with  cover. 

Clothes  make  the  man.  The  cover  makes  the 
catalogue.  We  have  538  different  items  in 
Cover  Papers,  and  are  constantly  getting  out 
something  new.  Ask  for  our  latest  specialties. 

Also  all  grades  of  Book  Papers,  Document  Manila,  Parker’s 
Blotting,  Deckle  Edge  Book  and  Cover  Papers. 

ILLINOIS  PAPER  CO. 

181  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO. 


No.  466.  12-line  French  Clarendon  Bold. 


WOOD  TYPE  AND  BORDERS. 

HEBER  WELLS,  157  William  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


*4X  ip 


V  -1  -3 — *.  J.  v-  4-  a.  -C  a.  4i-V  4.  l>  .m.  >l 
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4 

4 

4 

41 

4 

t 


F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 

any  way  with  your  Blank  Books* 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotch  Citien  £ed$er, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently*  M  M  M  Ml  Ml 
PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


w 


* 


^rrtttrrTrmwTtttttrmi444tirhri4i4TfttTtTttrrttttttttA 


Send  for  Samples 


HkM  '%ijr  = 

Jlk.Jlk.3lk.3lk 


# 
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TELEPHONE 
HARRISON  60^.  | 


Photo 


©MS 


f 

(Inco  r  dorated  1 


|K/TV  I  1^1  V| 

HALF-TONE  ^ 
ZINC  FTCHINQ 
COLOR  WORK 
MAP  WOOD 
FNQRAVINQ 
ELFCTROTYPINQ 


HIGH-GRADE  WORK.  PROMPTNESS.  REASONABLE  RATES. 


BRANCH  OmOES:  NewYoRK.  CHICAGO  &  CINCINNATI. 
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Campaign  Cuts  of  Presidential  Candidates 

H  AIT-TONC 
-  LINE  CUTS 

from  latest  official 
photographs  of 
REPUBLICAN  and 
DEMOCRATIC  nominees, 
and  other  party 
candidates 
when  announced. 

“A  Perfect  Likeness” 


william  mckinley. 


Single-Column  Half-Tone, 
Double  “  “ 


BUY  THE 
BEST. 


WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN. 


$1.00 

2.00 


Single-Column  Half-Tone, 
Double  “  “ 


SINGLE,  DOUBLE  COLUMN  and  OTHER  SIZE  cuts  of  each  Candidate,  in 
either  style  here  shown.  Special  sizes  made  to  order  on  short  notice,  from  our 
own  photographs  and  drawings.  Duplicate  etchings  furnished  at  special  prices. 


$1.00 

2.00 


HAVE  Y0ER  WORLD’S  FAIR  DIPLOMA  REPRODUCED,  FULL  SIZE  ! 

For  $12.00  we  will  furnish  a  first-class  facsimile  electrotype 
of  any  World's  Fair  Diploma — FULL  SIZE. 


Alan/  &  Co. 


GARRET  A.  HOBART. 

Single-Column  Line  Cut,  -  -  -  -  $  .75 

Double  “  “  ....  1.50 


ENGRAVERS, 

ELECTROTYPERS 

— - AND - 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 
IS3,  i$5,  i$7  lIYonroe  $t. 

Chicago. 

MENTION  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 


ARTHUR  SEWALL. 

Single-Column  Line  Cut,  -  -  -  -  $  .75 

Double  “  “  ....  1,50 


(The  above  Single-Column  Line  Cuts  furnished  In  more  open  style,  If  desired. ) 
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It  is  Not  What  You  Pay  for  a  Cutter 
But  What  It  Pays  You. 


Before  Buying, 

Write  Us. 
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ECONOMY !  SPEED !  EXCELLENCE ! 


A  Perfect  Mechanical  Substitute 
for  Hand  Composition  of  Types 


Composition 

Absolutely 

Justified. 


..Ur 

/ 

W 

V/ 

W 
vt/ 

w 

vV 
vV 
vV 

\ 
\ 


THE 


LANSTON 
MONOTYPE 
MACHINE 


% 

ti.. 

\ 
vV 
vV 
\Sf 
W 
Vf/ 

w 

/ 
/ 
✓ 


Capabilities 
those  of  the 
Compositor. 


Types  Equal  to  Foundry  Letter. 


The  SIMPLEST,  SMALLEST  and  MOST  ECONOMIC  MACHINE  ever  put  into  Practical  Operation. 


note  Tt$  Advantages : 

Makes  and  sets  single  types  in  justified  lines  at  a  maximum  and  unvarying  speed. 
Change  to  any  desired  measure  effected  in  thirty  seconds. 

Change  to  any  desired  style  of  face  instantaneous. 

Change  to  any  desired  body  size,  from  Nonpareil  to  Small  Pica  (  6  point  to  1 1  point) 
effected  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

All  fonts  interchangeable  in  each  machine. 

Overrunning  automatic.  High-class  typography  insured. 

Range — all  the  characters  of  a  full  font  of  type,  including  small  caps  and  italic. 


Terms  and  Specimens:  THE  LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 


Central  Power  Station,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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L  L  Brown  Paper 
Company 


Adams,  mass.,  U.S.A. 


......  MAKERS  OF . 

Einen  Codger  and 
Record  Papers . 

For  Blank  Books,  Merchants’  and 
Bankers’  Ledgers,  County  or  State 
Records. 

All  Cinen  Papers 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Corre¬ 
spondence*  ♦♦♦♦»##♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Bond  Papers . 

For  Policies*  Deeds  and  Commercial 
P urposes.  **♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦*♦♦♦ 

fiand=made  Papers... 

We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand- 
Made  Paper  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  these 
papers  for  drawing,  water  -  color 
painting,  correspondence  and  special 
book  editions,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  their  popularity. . . 


f  BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN'S” 
\  PAPER  WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR 
i  BLANK  BOOKS . . 

4 


3.  (U.  Butler  Paper  Co.  Bee.  B.  Caylor  $  £o. 


2 12-2 1 8  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
are  Western  Agents  for  the 
Linen  Ledger  and  Record, 
the  All-Linen  and  the  Bond 
Papers.  . . . . . 


207-209  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
are  Western  Agents  for  the 
Hand-Made  Papers. ..... 
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Dexter  Folding  Machines. 


THE  LARGEST  FACTORY. 
THE  LATEST  DEVICES 
THE  GREATEST  VARIETY. 
THE  MOST  CUSTOMERS. 


The  "Dexter”  is  recognized  as  the  Standard  of  Excellence. 

Folders  for  Books,  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  Newspapers  and  Periodicals. 
New  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Devices. 


Correspondence  for  Description  and  Prices 
respectfully  invited. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO. 


BRANCH  OFFICES! 

CHICAGO,  315  DEARBORN  ST.  BOSTON,  149  CONGRESS  ST. 

factory:  PEARL  RIVER,  N  Y. 


97-101  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

TELEPHONE,  166  FRANKLIN 


“Your  last  is  the  acme  of  all.”  That  seems  to  be  the 
verdict  of  every  style  of 

GUIDE  OR  GAUGE  PIN 

that  Megill  gets  out,  and  the  consequence  is  that  each  one  is 
sure  to  suit  the  particular  wants  of  some  printer  and  finally 
bring  about  the  absolute  supply  of  every  need  in  this  line. 

All  reliable  typefounders 
I0-3-  and  dealers  carry  them  in 

stock.  If  you  cannot  get  them, 
inclose  amount  to  the  old 
reliable  and  ever  advancing 
gauge  pin  manufacturer, 


These  are  the  Original  Steel 
Gauge  Pins,  60  cents  per  dozen 
pins,  neatly  boxed.  Other  styles, 
25  cents  up.  Guides  to  fasten  to 
the  platen  (not  the  tympan),  $1.00 
per  set,  upward. 


EDW.  L.  MEGILL, 

6o  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  ALL  GLASSES  OF  WORK. 

SIMPLE,  CHEAP  AND  INFALLIBLE. 

CHEMICALS;  no  expensive  plants.  The  only  pro¬ 
cess  adapted  to  daily  newspaper  illustration.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  upwards,  according  to  size. 
A  simple  machine  renders  previous  knowledge  of 
v™— *.  engraving  unnecessary  for  the  reproduction  of  cuts.  With 
outfits  local  papers  can  produce  their  own  illustrations  and 
stereotype  their  standing  ads,  etc.  We  make  stereotyping 
machinery,  power  saws,  routers,  etc.  Our  combined  machines  are  the 
best  on  the  market.  We  warrant  everything.  Write  us. 


HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO., 


ST.  LOUIS. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  STYLES  IN 


mood  type 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  SHEETS 

MORGANS -WILCOX  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

makers  of  first-class  Printers’  Goods. 


Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


♦  ♦♦ 


Paper. 


Only  complete  stock  and  only  line 
made  in  United  States. 


Brown’s 
Hand  =Made 
Papers. 

(  Dekel 

Greatest  variety  of  sizes  and  weights  carried  ) 
anywhere. 

(  Papers. 

flat  Writings,  Cardboards,  Itook,  Cover,  Print, 

Manila  and  other  Papers. 


UP  HILL  AND  DOWN. 

ir  is  up-hill  work  trying  to  mu  some  inks 
without  the  use 


Superior  Reducing  Compound. 


A'  small  amount  of  this 
will  cause,  all  vour  troubles 
to  vanish,  and  work  will 
he  like  coasting  down  hill. 
Superior  Reducing  Compound  softens  the  ink,  but  does  not  weaken  the  color.  It  can  be  used  with 
either  printing  or  lithographic  inks.  Prevents  peeling  of  coated  paper.  Put  up  in  i-lb.,  2-lb.  and 
5-lb.  tins,  with  screw  top.  Look  for  vellow  label,  in  red  and  black  ink.  Tor  sale  bv  all  typefounders 
and  printers’  supply  houses.  Ask  for  “SUPERIOR,”  and  ACCEPT  MO  SUBSTITUTE. 

Manufactured  by  SUPERIOR  REDUCING  COMPOUND  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 
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Average  Annual  Sales 

Established  1883.  over  165  tons. 

J.  P.  TRENTER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Leads  and  Slugs. 


These  goods  have  been  handled  by  the  typefounders 
and  dealers  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years. 

Have  always  given  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  leading  typefounders  has  taken  no  less 
than  four  tons  per  month  for  the  past  eight  years. 

J.  P.  TRENTER, 

59-4  Walnut  Street, 
CHICAGO. 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combine  and  never  will  be,  but 
will  supply  my  goods  to  anybody. 


Send  your  address  and  confidential  price  list  will  be 
mailed  you  first  of  every  month. 


.../IlMssouri... 
3Brass  jfounbq) 
Company 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND.  No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  ^ — •+• - - s 

of  Every  Description,  for .... 

....  BOOKBINDERS, 
....EMBOSSERS, 
....HAT  TIP  PRINTERS 
and  WOOD  PRINTERS. 

MADE  OF  OUR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 

.  .  .  SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS. 

NOT  IN  THE  TYPE  TRUST, 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS, 


Buffalo,  N.Y. 


With  IMPROVED  FINGER  GAUGE. 


...  Price,  ^175  ... 


The  Best  Lever  Paper  Cutter  Made. 

ALSO  MANUFACTURERS 

PRINTERS’ 

BOOKBINDERS’  and 
PAPERMAKERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

-  SEND  FOR  PRICES. - • 


Barnhart.  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Typefounders, 


General  Western  Agents, 

183  to  187  Monroe  St 


,  GMcaflo. 
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Electric  Motors 

directly  connected  to 

Printing  Presses. 


No  belts,  No  dirt, 
No  gears,  No  noise. 
More  efficient  than 
shafting  or  belting, 


Attached  to  any  press, 
Easy  to  regulate, 
Practically  noiseless, 
Not  at  all  in  the  way. 


The  Card  Electric  plotor  &  Dynamo  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS, 

150  Nassau  St.  665  Bourse  Bldg.  911  Market  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  523  Mission  St.  BOSTON,  64  Federal  St. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1830. 


Paper  Cutter  Knives 

No  “Fake”  in  our  methods.  Best  Finish,  Flonest  Prices,  Written  Warrant.  Try. 

LORING  COES  St  GO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 


LOFT- DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mills.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  as  well  as  large  mail  orders  solicited. 

Round=Sorner 

...Sards... 

EVERYBODY  USES  ThE/A 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  THE/A. 

Particulars  to  Printers  and  Stationers  on  Application. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY  A  VERY  FULL  LINE  OF 

CARDBOARDS,  WRITING  PAPERS,  LEDGER,  BOND  AND 
LINEN  PAPERS. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  GO. 

207-209  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


General  electric  Companp, 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

FOR  DRIVING 

PRINTING  PRESSES  and  all  kinds  of  Printers’, 
Bookbinding  and  Inkmaking  Machinery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Main  Office:  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CINCINNATI,  O.  DENVER,  COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

And  in  all  large  Cities  in  the  United  States. 

LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4$  High  St. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


We  Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats. 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


BOSTON. 
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Special  notice 


Co  Printers, 
Publishers  ana 
Bookbinaers. 


$0  $0  $0  $0  $0  $0 


HE  MOST  WONDERFUL  SHEET  FEEDER 
IN  THE  WORLD  IS  THE  CELEBRATED 


“NIAGARA” 


NOW  SUCCESSFULLY  FEEDING  TO 
PRINTING  PRESSES  AND  FOLDING 
MACHINES  IN  SOME  OF  THE  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


In  next  month’s  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  we  will  show 
cuts  of  the  latest  up-to-date  “  NIAGARA.” 

Meanwhile,  any  information  desired  or  orders  sent  to  us  direct 
or  through  our  agents,  Messrs.  Weld  &  Sturtevant,  44 
Duane  Street,  New  York,  will  have  equal  attention. 


Cbe  %  L  morrison  Company, 

60  Duane  St.,  cor.  flm,  Dew  Vork. 


IMPROVED 

PATENT 

UPRIGHT 


mitering  machine. 


absolute 
necessity  1 
for  every 
office, 
whether 
news, 

Book  or 
3ob.«« 


Reduced  price,  $13.00 


It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  in  a  very  short  time. 


F.  WESEL  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 


Printers’,  electrotypers’,  Stereotypers’  ana  Book¬ 
binaers’  machinery, 

52-54  Pillion  St.,  cor.  Gold  St. 

factory: 

78-80  Cranberry  St.,  cor.  Henry,  NEW  YOPI\. 

BROOKLYN. 


FRED'K  H 
LEVEY 

CO. 

THE  LEADING  PRINTING 
INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

SQ  BEEKMAN  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 

FRED'K  H.  LEVEY,  CH AS  E.  N  EWTON. 


PRESIDENT. 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 


WM.  S.  BATE. 

SECRETARY. 
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***  STANDARD  OFTHE  WORLD!*** 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  17,  1896. 
The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Anyone  who  has 


begin  to  become  acquainted  with  their  practicability,  we  believe  they  will  displace 
’  . .  MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPANY. 


thousands  of  the  old  make. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  July  3,  1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Concerning  the  “New 
Departure”  Cases,  we  would  say  that  our  experience  with  them  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory;  not  one  complaint  has  been  received.  We  believe  that  they  will  take  the  place 
of  all  other  cases  of  the  kind.  The  printer  is  proverbially  slow  to  change  his  tools,  but 
every  printer  we  believe  would  gladly  exchange  any  other  cases  he  may  have  or  may  be 
operating  for  the  “New  Departure.”  BARNHART  BROS.  &  SPINDLER. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  17, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— We  have  examined 
your  “New  Departure”  Case  and  think  it  is  a  big  improvement  over  the  regular  case 
that  has  been  on  the  market  for  so  long.  There  is  less  liability  of  splitting  and  you 
certainly  have  made  a  great  improvement.  GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  18, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— A  Cincinnati  ink 
concern  has  a  blind  drummer  in  this  territory.  We  would  suggest  that  you  put  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  on  the  road  selling  “New  Departure”  Cases.  He  would  be  a  decided 
novelty,  and  as  a  seller  would  prove  a  howling  <  ?)  success,  as  no  talk  would  be  necessary. 
There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  old  case  and  the  “New  Departure,”  as 
they  are  not  in  the  same  class.  HEYBACH-BUSH  CO., 

F.  P.  Bush,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

New  York  City,  June  29, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— We  are  and  have  been 
selling  a  great  many  “New  Departure”  Cases.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  so  far  we  have 
not  received  a  single  complaint,  but  on  the  other  hand  several  of  our  large  customers 
who  have  recently  put  in  these  cases  express  themselves  as  well  satisfied 

R.  W.  WALDO,  Manager, 

New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  22, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Your  “New  Departure” 
Case  needs  no  word  of  commendation  from  the  dealer.  It  is  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
old  case  that  it  commends  itself.  A  case  with  an  improved  cross-grained  bottom,  and 
having  side  rails  running  parallel  with  the  slides  in  the  rack,  possesses  features  sure  to 
be  appreciated  by  every  printer.  ARTHUR  CHASE,  Manager, 

American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  18, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen.— We  are  very  much 
pleased  with  the  “New  Departure”  Case.  It  is  a  good  thing  and  the  printers  appreciate 
it.  We  find  that  after  they  get  a  pair  of  “New  Departure”  Cases,  that  in  the  future  our 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS’ 


customers  will  have  none  other. 


CO. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  17, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Since  your  “New 
Departure”  Cases  were  put  on  the  market  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  printers  who 
have  examined  the  case  fully,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  case  on 
the  market.  The  idea  is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  life  of  the  case  will  be  much  longer 
than  heretofore.  The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
“New  Departure.”  WALTER  S.  MARDER,  Manager, 

Central  Type  Foundry  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

London,  England,  July  3,  1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— we  have  much 
pleasure  in  adding  our  testimony  to  the  superexcellence  of  your  “New  Departure”  or 
triple-backed  cases.  They  are  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  have  used  them  in  this 
country,  and,  in  our  judgment,  cannot  be  excelled.  There  is  nothing  on  the  market 
here  to  touch  them.  F.  W.  CASLON  &  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  6, 1896. 

J.  E.  Hamilton,  President,  The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Dear 
Sir,— The  sample  of  your  “New  Departure”  Case  has  been  received  and  beg  to  say  I  have 
examined  same  carefully.  Since  the  case  has  been  here  I  have  subjected  it  to  consider¬ 
able  variation  in  temperature  from  steam  heat  and  thus  far  no  appreciable  sign  of  twist¬ 
ing  or  splitting  has  made  its  appearance.  During  the  many  years  in  which  we  made  our 
own  cases  we  were  most  particular  to  buy  only  the  best  quality  and  best  seasoned  poplar 
that  we  could  get  for  the  bottoms,  but  notwithstanding  all  the  trouble  taken  we  were  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed  with  complaints  from  customers  of  the  bottoms  splitting,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  have  just  struck  the  idea  by  which  this  will  be  avoided.  The  whole  case 
bears  careful  scrutiny,  is  excellently  made  and  should  commend  itself  to  the  trade. 

G.  F.  JORDAN,  Manager, 

Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  18, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. :  Gentlemen, — We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  we  regard  the  “New  Departure”  Cases  the  only  improvement  of  real  merit  in 
type  cases  within  our  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  consider  them  the  light¬ 
est,  strongest  and  most  durable  cases  ever  manufactured,  and  shall  in  future  handle  no 
other.  DODSON  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO., 

W.  C.  Dodson,  President. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  17, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co  ,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Your  “New  Departure” 
Case  is  proving  to  be  a  great  success.  Since  we  began  handling  them  our  customers  will 
not  have  any  other  case.  HARRIS  PAPER  CO.,  L.  D.  Harris,  President. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  17, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen, — We  wish  to  say  that  the 
“New  Departure”  Cases  are  becoming  very  popular  with  our  customers.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  more  desirable,  not  only  because  of  the  three-ply  bottom,  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  warp  or  crack,  but  the  fact  that  they  rest  on  side  rails  will  make  them 
longer  lived  and  will  wear  the  racks  less.  Those  printers  who  have  already  had  some  of 
these  new  cases  in  use  are  very  careful  to  specify  them  when  ordering  again. 

HERBERT  L.  BAKER,  Manager, 
Buffalo  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

New  York  City,  February  26, 1896. 

J.  E.  Hamilton,  President,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  17th 
inst.,  together  with  sample  case,  received.  The  case  is  handsome  and  well  constructed. 
It  seems  to  me  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  method  of  construction. 

L.  B.  BENTON,  Manager, 

General  Manufacturing  Dept.,  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  17, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Our  customers  like  the 
“New  Departure”  Cases,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  strong,  well  built  and  have  a  finished 
appearance.  We  shall  shortly  send  you  another  order  for  these. 

F.  B.  BERRY,  Manager, 

American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  21, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Your  “New  Departure” 
Job  Cases  at  hand.  We  have  examined  this  case  and  we  consider  it  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  We  have  also  shown  it  to  several  of  the 
best  printers  here,  and  they  think  it  a  very  good  thing. 

ROBERT  ALLISON,  Manager, 

American  Type  Founders’  Co. 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  6, 1896. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.:  Gentlemen,— Concerning  the  “New 
Departure”  Case  sent  us,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  it  is  the  ideal  case,  and  that 
your  improvement  ought  to  work  out  a  substantial  benefit  in  its  wearing.  Certainly, 
relieving  the  bottom  of  the  case  from  the  wear  and  tear,  a  uniform  bearing,  and  cross- 
mg  the  grain  of  the  bottom,  muse  be  beneficial,  and  an  improvement  that  the  printers 
will  quickly  appreciate.  J.  W.  PHINNEY,  Manager, 

Dickinson  Type  Foundery  Branch  of  the  American  Type  Founders’  Co. 
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new  Departure 
Cases 


EXCEED  ALL  OTHERS  IN 

DURABILITY, 
PRACTICABILITY 
AND  FINISH. 

READ  WHAT  EXPERTS  SAY  OE  THEM. 

LL  CABINETS  made  by  us  are 
fitted  with  these  Cases  without 
extra  charge.  We  have  discon¬ 
tinued  the  manufacture  of  the  old 
style  case  and  furnish  the  “New  Depart¬ 
ure”  exclusively  without  any  advance  in 
price.  **  ^  ^  ^ 


On  Hamilton  IDfg.  Co. 

two  Rivers,  Ulis. 

“WOOD 
TYPE 


PRINTERS’ 

FURNITURE 


OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


Our  Goods  are  handled  and  kept  in  stock 
by  all  supply  houses  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Ask  for  our  Goods.  See  that  you 
get  them.  Every  article  we  make  bears  our 
stamp — it  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  J- 


WHEN  ORDERING  CASES  SPECIFY 

Cbe  “  Hew  Departure.” 
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ANTITRUST  # 

ANTLCOMBINE  ### 
ANTIMONOPOLY  # 


HE  Best  Type,  Most  Durable 
Type,  Finest  Type  is  , ,  .  ,  . 


Superior 

Copper*/IIMxed 


PRINTING  MACHINERY, 
PRINTING  MATERIAL, 

LOWEST  PRICES, 

BEST  GOODS. 


IBarnbart  Bros*  &  Spindler, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


BRANCHES! 


GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  OMAHA,  NEB. 
MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
ST.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


S  Oc.  for 


a 


Soak 


Send  us  50  cents  for  a  96^page  book  about 
ADVERTISING;  written  by  Charles  Austin  Bates, 
the  most  successful  and  widely  known  advertising 
specialist  in  America.  <£  It  is  made  up  of 

practical  hints  and  suggestions.  No  advertiser 
anywhere  can  read  it  without  getting  at  least  50 
cents’  worth  of  information.  The  chances  are  that 
many  will  get  $50  worth.  ^  &  This  5CFcent 

book  is  made  up  of  thirteen  chapters  taken  from 
Mr.  Bates’  70CFpage  book,  “Good  Advertising.” 
One  chapter  tells  about  “display,”  another  is  about 
“pictures  in  advertising,”  showing  25  illustrations; 
a  third  treats  of  “booklets  and  circulars,”  a  fourth 
tells  how  much  money  to  spend  for  advertising. 
Every  chapter  is  worth  more  than  the  50  cents  asked 
for  the  book. 


THE  HOLMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

15  and  17  BEEKMAN  ST.  j*  NEW  YORK. 


AMBLER 
SAW  FILER 


Works 

Automatically. 


j&SjSSjSs] 


saw 


>  Keeps 
perfectly 
round ;  will 
sharpen  saws 
from  4  inches 
to  J6  inches 
in  diameter ; 
can  be  fas¬ 
tened  to  an  ordinary 
workbench ;  occu¬ 
pies  a  space  12  x  18 
inches  and  requires 
no  countershaft. 

Shipping  Weight,  40  Pounds 

PRICE,  $35.00. 


PARKE’S 
HANDMADE 
FILES 

for  this  machine  by  the 
dozen  at  manufacturer’s 
prices. 


“BABY” 
SAW  TABLE 

NOT  A  TOY,  BUT  A 
PRACTICAL  MACHINE. 

Size  of  Top  of  Table, 
11x11  inches. 
Weight,  40  Pounds. 

PRICE,  including  Counter, 
shaft,  $40.00. 


THE  LOVEJOY  CO. 


444=446  Pearl  Street, 
NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


feeding  fo  .side  guides  for  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


Shaper  folding 
SFC a  chines 

r-012  finf 

Book  and  Pamphlet  mork. 


FOLDING,  and  FOLDING  and  PASTING  MACHINES 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty«second  Street,  below  Lancaster  Avenue,  PHILADELPHIA. 


C.  C.  FULLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

28  READE  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  285  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


WORK  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASS,  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 

COMPOSITION— “  TRISTRAM  AND  ISOLDE.”— TENNYSON. 

By  Curtis  Gandy. 
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Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  touch’d, 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow.” 


WORK  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASS,  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE 

COMPOSITION  — “  THE  ARREST.” 

By  A.  Petrivl. 


Copyright,  1896,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


A  TECHNICAL  JOURNAL,  DEVOTED  TO  THE  ART  OF  PRINTING. 


Vol.  XVII  — No.  5. 


CHICAGO,  AUGUST,  1896. 


Terms, 


j  $2  per  year,  in  advance. 
|  Single  copies,  20  cents. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  SALESMAN. 

BY  J.  CLYDE  OSWALD. 


WAS  a  printer  once  myself,” 
he  said,  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  and  set¬ 
tled  himself  comfortably  in  a 
chair;  “but,  say,  setting  type 
isn’t  in  it  with  selling  it.  I 
had  hard  work  to  get  away 
from  the  case,  though.  If  I 
hadn’t  had  some  money  left 
me  I  guess  I  might  be  there  yet.  It  was  hard  work 
getting  a  job  as  a  salesman.  They  all  wanted  a 
man  with  experience. 

“Finally  I  got  a  job  selling  presses.  The  first 
one  I  sold  went  pretty  easy.  I  sent  in  the  order  by 
wire  and  they  filled  it  that  night.  The  old  man 
was  mad  when  he  came  in  the  next  day  and  found 
the  press  had  gone,  for  he  said  the  price  was  $150 
too  low.  No  wonder  the  customer  was  in  a  hurry 
for  the  machine.  But  I  got  even  on  the  next  man, 
for  I  soaked  him  $175  more  than  the  regular  price. 
He  was  new  to  the  business.  The  extra  $25  was  a 
peace  offering  to  the  old  man.  He  didn’t  kick  any 
about  that. 

“I  got  tired  of  the  road  and  came  back  to  the 
city  and  tried  to  sell  type  on  commission.  I  heard 
about  a  new  paper  that  was  about  to  be  started  and 
I  got  hold  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  foreman  and 
gave  him  $100  to  turn  the  order  over  to  me.  They 
set  up  the  first  issue  of  that  paper,  but  it  was  never 
printed,  and  the  house  had  to  take  the  outfit  back 
again.  I  didn’t  get  any  commission  and  I  didn’t 
get  back  my  hundred  either.  The  foreman  said  I 
hadn’t  given  it  to  him.  He  was  a  bird. 

“Well,  I  heard  about  another  paper  that  was  to 
be  started  soon  —  a  daily  paper  this  time.  The 
foreman  offered  me  the  order  for  $300,  but  I  was 
too  foxy  for  him.  I  said  ‘  No,  I  will  give  you  ten 
per  cent  of  the  amount  instead  —  after  it  is  paid.’ 


And  —  what  do  you  think?  — that  order  amounted 
to  $22,000  —  cash,  too.  Say,  I  was  sick  for  a  week. 

“Then  I  tried  my  hand  at  selling  ink.  I  took 
around  a  sample  can  of  our  best  job  black  to  a  lot 
of  offices,  and  a  week  or  so  later  followed  them  up 
to  see  if  I  couldn’t  get  some  orders.  One  man 
nearly  threw  me  out  of  his  place.  He  said  they 
had  spoiled  a  fine  job  with  the  sample  I  left,  and 
that  I  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  he  would  ever 
buy  from.  About  two  months  afterward  I  heard 
he  had  hired  a  new  pressman,  and  I  thought  I  would 
drop  in  to  see  him  again.  He  was  so  apologetic 
when  I  went  in  I  couldn’t  help  borrowing  a  dollar 
from  him.  He  had  found  my  sample  can  of  ink 
stuck  away  in  a  corner  and  it  had  never  been 
opened. 

“At  another  office  up  town  I  worked  around 
the  boss  of  the  place  until  I  got  him  to  give  me  a 
good-sized  order  for  book  ink.  A  few  days  after  it 
was  delivered  I  received  a  short  letter  from  him 
telling  me  to  come  and  take  the  ink  away.  I  went 
to  see  him  and,  say,  wasn’t  he  mad.  He  said  it  was 
‘  lumpy  ’  and  they  couldn’t  do  anything  with  it. 
He  took  me  to  his  pressroom  and  showed  it  to  me. 
Sure  enough,  it  was  full  of  little  lumps  which, 
when  I  looked  at  them  closely,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
fine  pieces  of  roller  composition.  It  was  about 
closing  time  when  I  got  there,  and  I  fooled  around 
in  one  way  and  another  until  the  men  had  gone 
home.  Then  I  put  the  head  back  into  the  keg  and 
turned  it  over  and  took  out  the  bottom.  There 
weren’t  any  little  lumps  there,  and  you  ought  to 
have  seen  the  old  man  open  his  eyes.  I  found  a 
number  of  fountains  with  ink  in  them  on  the 
presses,  and  I  took  it  out  and  put  my  ink  in  instead 
and  left  it  there.  The  old  man  was  down  early  the 
next  morning,  and  you  can  wager  your  hat  he  kept 
his  eye  on  the  pressroom.  After  the  presses  had 
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been  running-  an  hour  or  so,  he  asked  his  foreman 
how  the  work  was  coming  on.  The  foreman  said, 
‘All  right,  now  they  had  decent  ink  again,’  and 
then  the  boss  told  him  he  could  put  on  his  coat  and 
go  out  and  hunt  up  a  new  job. 

“Well,  I  got  to  selling  so  much  ink  my  firm 
wore  out  its  plant  trying  to  keep  up  with  orders, 
and  I  went  back  to  selling  printing  machinery  on 
the  road  again,  where  I  am  now.  But  it  ain’t  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  much  in  that  line  any  more.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  print  shops  know  as  much  as  you 
do  these  days,  and  }mu’ve  got  to  do  about  as  they 
say.  A  man  in  a  town  up  the  state  wrote  to  the 
house  a  little  while  ago  that  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
new  press,  and  they  sent  me  to  see  him.  He  had 
an  old  press  he  wanted  to  trade  in,  and  he  told  his 
office  boy  to  take  me  out  to  his  pressroom  and  show 
it  to  me.  After  watching  it  run  a  while  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  I  could  let  him  have  the  new  press 
for  his  old  one  and  $850.  I  went  back  to  his  office 
and  he  called  out  as  I  entered,  ‘  Did  you  see  it  ?  ’ 
I  said  ‘Yes.’  Then  he  said:  ‘Well,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  give  you  that  press  and  an  even 
thousand  dollars  for  the  new  press.’  It  staggered 
me  a  little,  of  course,  but  I  managed  to  say,  ‘  Is 
that  the  best  you’ll  do  ?  ’  He  said  it  was,  and  so 
we  fixed  it  up  at  that  price.  When  I  was  going  out 
he  said  :  ‘  That’s  the  only  way  to  buy  a  press.’  ” 
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DISPLAY  COMPOSITION. 

BY  J.  H.  S. 

NE  of  the  causes  which  aid  in  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  ad.  compositor,  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  business,  is  the  disposition  to 
underestimate  the  value  of  instructions,  and  to 
ignore  them  unless  proofs  are  demanded.  The 
usual  claim  that  the  work  has  been  done  much 
neater  than  would  have  been  possible  if  directions 
had  been  closely  followed  has  no  weight  with  the 
advertiser,  and  is  not  usually  the  real  reason  for 
failure  to  observe  instructions.  Careless  or  unin¬ 
telligent  scanning  of  the  copy,  technical  difficulties, 
etc.,  are  more  often  the  cause.  The  demand  for 
speed  is  also  a  factor,  and  when  it  is  carried  to 
extremes  all  other  considerations  are  cast  aside 
and  thought  concentrated  on  the  devising  of  easy 
methods. 

No  class  of  printing  is  more  deserving  of  proper 
treatment  than  advertisements,  and  none  in  which 
the  relative  value  of  good  and  bad  work  is  more 
pronounced.  If  tests  could  be  made  which  would 
give  the  actual  financial  results  respectively  of  good, 
bad  and  indifferent  work,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  effect 
would  prepare  patrons  to  pay  for  and  demand  the 
best,  and  enable  employers  to  grant  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  execution. 

In  so  far  as  the  following  of  instructions  is  con¬ 
cerned,  everyone  should  receive  the  same  attention. 


The  inexperienced  advertiser  knows  what  he  de¬ 
sires  placed  most  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  if  he  should  have  any  peculiar  ideas  which  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for,  they  should  be  respected. 

When  copy  is  furnished  without  marks  to  guide 
in  its  display,  the  compositor  should  view  it  in  the 
light  of  an  advertiser  and  treat  it  strictly  with  a 
view  to  utility.  Any  artistic  effects  which  do  not 
add  to  its  money-earning  power  should  be  avoided. 

The  intention  or  object  of  the  advertiser  should 
receive  careful  consideration  before  any  plan  of 
display  is  decided  upon.  It  is  not  wise  to  hastily 
conclude  that  the  copy  has  been  superficially  pre¬ 
pared  and  demands  no  serious  thought.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  printer  is  to  execute  orders,  and  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  interprets  the  same  should 
be  the  first  point  in  determining  his  standard  of 
excellence.  Failing  in  this  first  essential,  the  most 
artistic  and  painstaking  of  efforts  will  be  mis¬ 
directed.  It  is  not  for  the  printer  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  any  plan  that  may  be  submitted  to  him. 
It  should  be  presumed  that  the  same  has  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  after  due  deliberation  and  with  an  inside 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  with  which 
he  may  be  unacquainted.  And  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  most  common  as  well  as  most  inexcusable 
offenses  with  which  the  printer  is  charged.  When 
difficulties  of  a  technical  character  interfere  with 
the  easy  execution  of  a  presentable  piece  of  work 
the  disposition  is  to  break  away  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions,  often  resulting  in  thwarting  the  object  of  the 
advertiser  and  rendering  the  advertisement  com¬ 
paratively  worthless. 

Successful  writers  of  advertisements  exercise 
great  care  in  the  preparation  of  their  copy.  Their 
business  is  not  only  to  furnish  the  copy,  but  also  to 
direct  which  are  its  most  important  points  ;  and 
even  to  select  the  series  or  combination  of  type 
faces  which  will  be  most  suitable.  They  are,  or 
should  be,  well  equipped  for  such  duties.  Their 
view  of  the  advertising  field  is  much  broader  than 
the  printer’s,  and  their  ads.  are  written  and  placed 
with  a  due  consideration  of  the  immediate  necessity 
for  advertising,  the  method  to  be  pursued,  the  me¬ 
dium  to  be  used,  its  location,  character,  and  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  it  circulates  ;  the  nature  of  the  wares 
to  be  disposed  of  ;  location  of  advertiser,  his  repu¬ 
tation  and  prominence,  etc.  Assuming  that  method 
and  intelligence  have  been  exercised  both  in  the 
writing  and  the  placing  of  the  ad.,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  marks  of  emphasis  have 
their  meaning,  and  show  what  in  his  opinion  is  the 
line  of  display  which  will  best  answer  his  purpose. 
Ordinarily  these  marks  of  emphasis  do  not  indicate 
the  relative  degree  of  strength  between  the  display 
lines,  and  considerable  room  is  left  for  judgment. 
The  printer,  having  in  hand  a  piece  of  copy  thus 
underscored,  and  of  which  no  proof  is  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  is  placed  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  if  he 
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disregards  the  underscoring  it  is  an  abuse  of  confi¬ 
dence.  He  should  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
methods,  purposes  and  mediums  of  advertising  to 
be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  ordinary  underscor¬ 
ing,  to  separate  an  ad.  into  its  proper  divisions  ; 
and  when  the  divisions  are  known,  no  idea  of  taste 
or  style  should  interfere  with  the  arrangement, 
and  to  permit  technical  difficulties  to  do  so  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  incapacity. 

The  question  of  style  is  of  secondary  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  style  that  will  best  suit  the  purpose 


course,  he  discards  all  conventional  forms  of  dis¬ 
play  ;  and,  if  the  result  is  satisfactory  and  catches 
the  public  eye,  a  new  style  is  proclaimed,  and  for 
some  time  everything  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
new  fad. 

In  some  instances  the  effort  is  all  directed  to¬ 
ward  producing  a  peculiar  effect,  and  the  desires  of 
the  advertiser  are  lost  to  sight.  This  singleness 
of  purpose,  which  leads  to  the  unnatural  forcing  of 
designs,  is  in  line  with  the  custom  of  the  “  back- 
number  ”  printer,  who  conformed  to  arbitrary 


WORK  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASS,  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 
Composition  —  “Lost  in  the  Snow.”  —  By  J.  Wittrup. 


of  the  work  in  hand  should  be  the  one  adopted. 
All  styles  have  their  merits,  and  when  properly 
executed  and  adapted  are  equally  commendable. 
The  idea  of  old-time  printers  was  to  make  every 
piece  of  display  work  conform  to  certain  arbitrary 
rules,  and  the  result  was  often  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye,  although  satisfactory  to  the  patron, 
as  the  features  were  brought  out  strongly,  and  he 
had  not  yet  learned  that  the  power  of  the  subject 
matter  was  impaired  by  a  multiplication  of  minor 
display  lines.  The  idea  of  the  modern  printers  is 
to  use  the  style  or  material  that  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  ;  and,  when  the  peculiar  wording 
of  his  copy  or  technical  necessities  suggest  such  a 


rules,  only  the  result  is  not  so  satisfactory  to  the 
patron. 

Observation  will  show  that  considerable  copy  is 
so  written  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  prevailing  style 
of  display  —  as  often  the  result  of  impressions  as  it 
is  of  thoughtful  method  —  while  other  copy  is  orig¬ 
inal  in  its  composition  and  cannot  be  adjusted  to  the 
fad. 

HAS  NOT  MISSED  A  NUMBER  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

I  receive  considerable  inspiration  from  The  Inland 
Printer,  not  the  least  coming-  from  your  elegantly  dis¬ 
played  advertising  pages,  and  have  not  missed  a  number 
in  the  last  ten  years. —  George  A.  Heubisch ,  New  Haven , 
Connecticut. 
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MAKE=UP  OF  CUTS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY  ED  S.  RALPH. 


THE  placing-  of  ornamental,  attractive  cuts  in 
pages  of  “straight”  type  affords  the  com¬ 
positor  wide  scope  for  the  display  of  artistic  taste 
and  skill.  The  various  combinations  that  can  be 
had  from  one  cut,  by  simply  changing-  the  location 
of  it,  of  course  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon 
the  style  of  the  cut ;  but  there  are  cuts  from  which 
quite  a  number  of  appropriate  combinations  may  be 
had.  It  might  be  well  to  say  right  here  and  now 
that  these  cuts  are  provided  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  that  appropriateness  as  well  as  effect  must  be 
considered  in  their  use. 

The  copy  and  cuts  being  all  in  the  compositor’s 
hands,  ready  for  him  to  execute  the  work  on  a 
designed  catalogue,  the  first  thing  to  do  after  the 
measure  and  margins  have  been  established  is  to 
carefully  go  over  the 
copy  and  see  what 
the  writer  has  in¬ 
tended  to  convey,  or 
more  properly  what 
theme  is  taken  up  on 
each  different  page. 

The  next  step  is  to 
go  carefully  over 


IRON  PENSTOCKS. 

1- 

RLL  SIZES  of  Penstocks  and  of  any  design  to  suit  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
the  situation  are  built  by  us.  For  our  small  Lcffel  Wheels  wc  use  the  cast  iron 
globe  style,  satnc  as  shown  on  cut  on  opposite  page.  Wc  also  use  this  style  of  pen¬ 
stock  or  case  for  our  small  mining  or  horizontal  wheels.  For  large  wheels  we  use 
penstocks  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  with  cast  iron  heads,  so  arranged  that  the  wheel  can  be 
taken  out  by  removing  the  plate  on  the  top  head.  Care  is  taken  so  that  the  joints  are  made  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  so  that  no  water  is  wasted  from  leakage.  Where  wheels  are  placed  under  heads  of 
over  12  feet,  iron  penstocks  are  much  better  than  wooden  ones,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a  wooden  penstock  tight  under  a  high  head.  A  Turbine,  however,  will  give  as 
good  results  in  a  wooden  penstock  as  an  iron  one,  the  only  difficulty  is  the  loss 
of  water  bv  leakaer. 
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especially  adapted  to  be  used  where  the  exhaust  steam  is  used 
as  the  oil  and  grease  is  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the 
ring  the  pipes  and  radiators.  All  entrained  water  is 
iter,  and  the  exhaust  passes  to  the  heating  system  dry 


these  cuts  and  pick  out  the  ones  that  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  various  topics  and  suitable  for  use. 
The  copy  should,  of  course,  before  it  goes  into  the 
compositor’s  hands,  be  arranged  by  the  customer. 
The  copy  should  be  apportioned  by  him  page  for 
page,  and  each  page  should  begin  a  paragraph  and 
end  one,  if  possible,  although  this  is  not  positively 
necessary  ;  but  if  this  method  is  pursued  it  will 
give  the  compositor  a  chance  to  work  in  a  good 
initial  letter  at  the  commencement  of  each  page. 
Should  the  pages  not  commence  and  end  with  a 
paragraph,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  the  right- 
hand  margin  and  work  in  a  square  cut,  should 
there  be  any  of  this  class  provided.  Square  cuts 
have  fewer  chances  for  use  than  almost  any  other 
class,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  appropriate 
places  for  them.  One  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  mar¬ 
ginal  end,  and  the  other  is  to  use  them  by  them¬ 
selves  in  filling  out  a  short  page  ;  but  the  latter 


use  is  not  good,  especially  if  there  have  been  any 
oblong  cuts  provided.  In  case  no  oblong  cuts  are 
available,  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  use  a  square 
cut  for  this  purpose.  There  is  also  another  place 
in  which  the  square  cut,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
cut,  should  not  be  used,  provided  the  matter  runs 
over  from  the  preceding  page,  and  that  is  at  the 
top  of  a  page  on  the  left-hand  side,  because  the 
placement  of  a  cut  in  this  position  destroys  the 
connection  between  the  two  pages,  and  for  this 
reason  is  misleading. 

In  no  case  is  it  proper  to  use  a  square  cut  in 
the  center  of  a  page,  for  the  good  and  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  it  produces  a  misleading  effect  every  time. 
It  is  always  the  case  and  always  will  be,  and  it  is  a 
positive  waste  of  time  to  attempt  their  placement  in 
this  manner.  The  reason  is  plain.  They  lead  the 
reader  to  try  and  read  the  matter  down  one  side  of 
the  cut,  and  then  attempt  the  same  tactics  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

The  writer  has  seen  intel¬ 
ligent  business  men  get  all 
tangled  up  trying  to  get  sense 
from  reading  a  page  of  type 
in  which  a  square  cut  posed 
as  a  central  figure,  and 
finally  become  disgusted,  de¬ 
clare  the  man  who  wrote  it 
an  idiot  and  the  person  who 
printed  it  a  fool.  Thus  it 
was,  that  instead  of  having 
the  good  effect  intended,  it 
produced  exactly  the  reverse. 

By  the  illustrations  showing  the  square  cut,  in  a 
page  taken  from  the  Trump  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  catalogue,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  mention 
the  Leffel  wheel.  This  company  formerly  went 
by  the  name  of  the  W.  C.  Leffel  Company.  They 
still  furnish  the  above  named  wheel,  but  wish  to 
keep  the  old  name  in  the  background  and  exalt  the 
present  name  to  a  place  of  prominence,  and  for 
this  reason  the  wording  on  the  square  cut  was 
to  the  point.  Therefore  the  matter  and  cut  were 
used  in  proper  conjunction. 

There  is  also  the  semi-square  cut,  shown  in  the 
page  taken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Hoppes  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company.  Cuts  of  this  class  make 
excellent  material  with  which  to  start  a  page,  and 
their  use  should  be  confined  to  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  an  even-folioed  page,  or  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  an  odd-folioed  page.  In  case  they 
are  used  as  last  suggested,  the  type  matter  may,  if 
necessary,  lead  onto  the  following  page.  But  in 
case  they  are  used  at  the  commencement  of  a  page, 
the  matter  should  invariably  begin  a  paragraph, 
at  least.  The  wording  and  streamers  running  out 
on  each  side  do  not  change  the  character  of  the 
cut  —  it  is  still  square,  after  all.  Cuts  like  this 
should  not  be  placed  where  misleading  effects  will 


lade  m  sections,  if  desired 
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jjHOWN  in  the  illustration  on  opposite  page  arc  three  of  our  large  Model  Wheels  set 
e  penstocks.  For  a  low  head,  where  two  or  more  wheels  are  required,  we 
know  of  no  better  arrangement  for  transmitting  the  power  than  that  shown  in  cut,  the 
power  being  taken  off  by  large  bevel  mortise  gears  on  shafts  working  in  journals  on  iron 
>  bridgetrees  supported  by  steel  harness.  The  driving  pinions  are  fitted  to  hollow  sleeves 
with  clutch  couplings  on  end  through  which  passes  line  shaft  on  which  loose  clutches  work- 
i  feathers  are  fitted  and  arranged,  with  levers  to  throw  in  and  out  of  gear.  Thus  either 


follow  their  use.  The  rag-g-ed  cut  is  the  only  one 
that  is  appropriate  for  use  in  the  center  of  a  pag-e. 
This  class  of  cuts  can  be  used  with  telling-  effect  in 
the  exact  center  or  at  the  center  of  the  bottom 
part  of  the  pag-e,  because  they  enable  the  composi¬ 
tor  to  break  up  the  matter  and  thus  avoid  the 
misleading  of  the  reader.  In  working  matter 
around  the  ragged  cut,  it  is  best  to  go  very  close 
to  the  cut,  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  have  an 
uneven  line  by  running  into  a  ragged  part  of  the 

cut,  it  is  always  best  _  _ 

to  do  it,  because  it 
serves  to  connect  the 
words  in  the  same  line 
on  each  side  of  the  cut. 

The  ragged  cut  is 
the  one  from  which 
most  combinations 
may  be  had.  In  the 
accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  seen  three 
of  the  combinations 
that  are  obtainable 
from  cuts  of  this  class. 

These  are  not  all  the  '  ~  ~  ~ 

combinations  that  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
They  can  be  used  at  either  side,  top  or  bottom, 
exact  center,  at  either  corner,  and  at  the  top  or 
bottom  center. 

Above  all  things,  avoid  misleading  effects  in  this 
class  of  work.  Give  special  thought  to  the  place¬ 
ment  of  the  cuts,  and  picture  in  the  mind’s  eye  the 
appearance  a  cut  will  make  in  a  certain  position 


r 


one  of  the  Turbines  can  be  thrown  in  or  out  of 
others.  Steel  I  beams  can  be  dispensed 
their  stead  if  desired.  It  is  necessary, 
sleeves  are  used  in  the  above  manner, 
bottom.  A  wooden  penstock  throughout 
are  set  under  a  low  head,  it  is  very 
room  beneath  wheel  for  discharge.  The 
wheels  arc  running  the  tail  water  gets  awa>TP®9|®  rapidly  | 
by  reducing  the  working  head.  The  Model  Wheel 
its  capacity,  hence  is  better  adapted  to  low  heads,  and  will  ghj 
as  4  feet.  For  instance,  a  48  inch  or  56  inch  Model  Wheel 
while  other  makes  of  large  capacity  wheels  of  the  above  size, 
above  the  surface  of  the  water:  in  fact,  but  few  other  wheels 
less  than  6  feet. 
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ELECTROTYPERS’  BATTERY  CONNECTIONS  AND 
RAPID  BATTERIES. 

BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

T  is  mistaken  economy,  in  fact  an  extravagance, 
to  use  conductors  which  are  insufficient  to  carry 
the  current  of  electricity  without  becoming  heated. 
To  be  sure,  the  first  cost  of  small  conductors  is  less 
than  that  of  larg-e  ones,  but  that  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  influence  their  purchase.  In  fitting  up  a 

plant,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  efficiency, 
and  that  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  selecting  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  appli¬ 
ances.  It  is,  in  the  end, 
economy  to  buy  the  best  in 
the  market.  The  excess  in 


gear  for  repair  without  interfering  with  the 
with  and  wooden  girders  can  be  used  in 
however,  to  use  iron  bridgetrees  where 
We  show  stone  penstock  with  timber 
will  answer  as  well.  Where  large  wheels 
essential  that  there  should  be  ample 


INTERIOR  VIEW  of  a  section  of  our1  machine  shop,  taken  from  a  photograph,  is 
Msjk  shown  on  opposite  page.  This  room  is  300., feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  equipped  with  the 
latest  modern  machinery  throughout,  being  especially  arranged  for  heavy  work.  Two 
AJsA  traveling  crartes  run  the  entire  length  of  the  works  and  connect  with  crane  extending  the 
entire  length  of  boiler  shop,  a  room  156  by  60  feet.  Our  foundry  is  large  and  furnished 
^  with  a  number  of  heavy  iron  cranes,  capable  of  handling  any  class  of  work. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  our  works  arc  designed  and  built  with 
special  reference  to  heavy  Water  Wheel  and  Engine  work,  hence  we  are  enabled  t 
to  produce  first-class  work  at  moderate  prices. 

We  build  the  Trump  Model  Turbine,  which  has  no  equal  when  power  arid  ^ 
economy  are  considered.  We  also  build  the  Leffcl  Wheel  in  all  sizes,  and  the 
Double  Discharge  Turbine,  which  is>  especially  adapted  to  high  heads,  together  v 
Steel  Penstocks  and  Steel  Piping  of  all  sizes,  Mill  Gearing.  Steel  Harness,  Gearing  Pulleys, 
Shafting,  etc. 

Our  patterns  arc  all  new  and  of  the  latest  design  A  glance  at  the  cuts  in  this  pamphlet 
will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  class  of  work  we  produce 


»  HE  great  variety  of  industries  its  which  water  power  is  used,  and  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  required  in  each  case,  makes  it  necessary  to  be  prepared  to  design  and 
furnish  such  an  arrangement  as  will  develop  hnd  transmit  the  power  to  the  best 
advantage.  Where  two  or  mbre  wheels  are  needed,  the  arrangement  shown  on 
opposite  page  can  be  recommended  for  its  simplicity,  strength  and  durability.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  two  large  wheels  are  each  placed  in  separate  cylindrical  steel  penstocks,  with 
iron  heads,  set  side  by  side,  supporting  a  strong  steel  and  iron  harness  thoroughly  well  built,  of 
great  strength,  so  as  to  transmit  the  power  to  line  shaft  in  a -strong  and  substantial  manner.  Each 
wheel  being  set  independent  of  the  other,  and  the  line  shaft  above  being  provided  with  a  clutch 
coupling  and  lever  to  throw  in  and  out  of  gear,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  wheels  can  be  thrown 
out  of  gear  and  the  other  operated.  In  seasons  of  extreme  drought  when  water  is  scarce,  this  is 
a  clever  arrangement  to  run  one  wheel,  using all  of  the  water  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 


a  modification  of  an  arrangement  described 
sleeves,  any  one  of  a  number  of  wheels 

We  are  constantly  designing  and 
suit  every  condition,  and  the  arrangement 
variety  that  we  have  supplied.  Our  large 
years,  and  our  thorough  equipment  for 
sible  for  us  to  meet  all  conditions  and  give 


another  page,  wherein,  by  the  use  of 
the  same  line  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear, 
supplying  wheels  specially  arranged  to 
here  shown  is  only  one  of  a  very  great 
experience,  covering  a  period  of  many 
this  special  line  of  work,  makes  it  pos- 
customers  every  satisfaction. 


before  it  is  placed  there.  Should  there  exist  a  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt  that  it  will  have  a  bad  effect,  it  is  a 
pretty  safe  plan  to  try  a  more  certain  combination. 


LINOLEUM  COVER  FOR  TYPE  BOARDS. 

A  German  firm  has  perfected  a  type  board  which  is  said 
to  far  surpass  anything-  of  the  kind  now  on  the  market. 
The  surface  of  the  board  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  linoleum, 
leaving-  a  small  margin  all  around.  Linoleum  being  made 
from  oil,  resin  and  ground  cork,  is  impervious  to  water,  thus 
keeping  the  board  from  warping.  It  is  light  and  durable, 
always  retains  a  smooth  surface,  and  will  not  corrode  as 
zinc  will  when  used  for  this  purpose. 


price  above  that  for  cheap  machines  is  usually 
not  larg-e,  is  paid  but  once,  and  returns  a  hig-h  rate 
of  Interest  in  absence  of  expense  for  repairs  and 
loss  from  delays  to  business  incident  to  the  use  of 
cheap  tools. 

The  loss  of  efficiency  of  a  dynamo  attached  to 
a  battery  by  conductors  which  are  too  small,  or  on 
which  the  connections  and  joints  are  not  clean, 
may  be  quite  an  item  of  loss.  For  instance,  to 
g-enerate  a  current  of  2  volts  and  375  amperes,  or 
750  watts,  requires  about  one  horse-power.  If 
there  should  be  a  resistance  requiring-  one-half  of 
a  volt  to  overcome,  the  loss  would  be  one-fourth  the 
power  applied  ;  in  other  words,  of  one  horse-power 
costing-,  say,  $75  per  year,  nearly  $19  would  be 
wasted  —  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  buy  quite  an 
amount  of  copper  —  and  this  not  only  for  one  year 
but  for  every  year  the  waste  is  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue.  If  conductors  commence  to  heat  at  the 
joints,  it  indicates  that  there  is  not  sufficient  sur¬ 
face  in  contact  to  carry  the  current ;  an  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  clean  and  have  proper  bearing- ;  if  so, 
then  the  surfaces  are  too  small  and  should  be 
enlarg-ed.  If  the  conductors  are  found  to  heat 
about  equally  along-  their  leng-th,  it  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  entire  conductors  are  too  small. 
Loss  of  electrical  energ-y  may  be  caused  by  undue 
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resistance  of  the  solution  ;  this  may  be  readily 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  is, 
however,  necessary  to  exercise  judgment  in  doing 
this,  as  a  solution  which  is  too  strong  with  acid  will 
not  turn  out  a  good  deposit. 

The  depositing  of  the  shell  being  the  operation 
that  requires  more  time  than  any  other  operation 
in  the  making  of  an  electrotype,  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  first  efforts  to  shorten  the  process  should 
have  been  in  devising  some  way  for  hastening  the 
deposit  of  copper.  One  of  the  expedients  was  to 
warm  the  solution,  thereby  reducing  the  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  electric  current.  This  was 
effected  by  placing  pipes  in  the  vat  and  passing 
steam  through  them.  In  this  way  the  solution 
could  be  readily  heated  to  any  degree  deemed  nec¬ 
essary.  That  plan  did  not  become  popular,  as 
there  were  times  when  the  temperature  attained  a 
point  sufficient  to  melt  the  molding  composition, 
and  electrotypers  objected  to  having  the  wax  of 
their  molds  floating  about  in  the  depositing  vat. 
Efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  conductivity  of 
the  solution  by  varying  its  composition.  Professor 
Smee  recommended  (page  157,  second  edition  of 
“Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy,”  London,  1843): 
“A  solution  formed  by  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  diluted  with  one-third  its  bulk 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  before  (one  part  acid, 
eight  parts  water),  and  to  which  two  drams  of 
strong  nitric  acid  are  added,  in  the  pint  of  fluid, 
forms  a  most  unexceptionable  solution  for  general 
purposes.  The  lateral  growth  of  the  copper  in  this 


solution  takes  place  to  a  great  extent-- a  property 
which  always  enhances  the  value  of  the  process. 
The  nitric  acid  attacks  the  positive  pole,  so  that  the 
metallic  solution  is  apt  to  become  stronger.  When 
this  occurs  the  solution  must  be  diluted.”  Possibly 
Professor  Smee  may  have  succeeded  with  this  solu¬ 
tion,  but  I  never  had  any  luck  with  it,  and  nitric 
acid  is  quite  objectionable  anyway.  I  have  heard 
of  oxalic  acid  being  used  in  place  of  sulphuric,  but 
the  gain  in  rapidity  of  deposit  is  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  handling  of  oxalic  acid. 

The  introduction  of  dynamo-electric  machines 
made  it  possible  to  supply  electric  energy  to  any 
amount  at  low  cost  and  it  became  practicable  to 
make  a  shell  in  about  one-fourth  the  time  required 
with  the  Smee  battery.  The  direction  of  the 
efforts  of  inventors  was  changed  and  their  ener¬ 
gies  directed  toward  devising  means  for  employ¬ 
ing  strong  currents,  it  being  well  understood  that 
with  suitable  conditions  the  application  of  greater 
power  would  increase  the  rate  of  deposit.  Progress 
in  this  direction  seemed  to  be  arrested  when  there 
had  been  obtained  shells  of  about  two-and-one-half 
thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  in  one  hour. 
This  was  a  great  stride,  twelve  times  the  rate  pre¬ 
viously  practicable  with  the  Smee  battery.  And 
yet  electrotypers  were  not  satisfied,  or  rather  the 
demands  of  customers  and  the  desire  for  some  way 
for  making  plates  in  shorter  time  would  not  permit 
a  relaxation  of  efforts  to  do  still  better.  Various 
means  were  employed  to  agitate  the  solution  while 
the  deposit  was  going  on  :  by  pumping  the  fluid  from 

the  bottom  of  the  vat 
and  discharging  it  into 
the  top,  by  forcing  jets 
of  air  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  continually 
moving  the  cathode,  etc. 
These  were  all  found  ad¬ 
vantageous  as  the  rate 
of  deposit  was  increased 
about  one-half.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  patented  a 
further  improvement,  by 
which  there  was  quite  a 
gain  in  the  rate  of  de¬ 
posit  over  the  mere  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  solution. 
The  vat  is  furnished 
with  anodes  only  about 
seven  inches  wide  but 
made  an  inch  or  more 
in  thickness ;  they  are 
attached  to  spindles  each 
of  which  has  a  pulley 
connected  by  a  belt  to  a 
shaft  from'which  motion 
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is  imparted  and  the  anode  revolved  at  a  moderate 
speed.  The  molds  are  placed  as  near  to  the  anodes 
as  possible.  By  this  arrangement  the  amount  of 
electrical  energy  that  can  be  employed  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  nearly  every  plating-  dynamo  in  use 
to  supply.  The  violent  agitation  of  the  solution 
insures  a  thorough  mixture  and  equalizes  the 
density,  friction  between  the  anode  in  motion  and 
the  solution  cleans  the  anode  of  any  impurities 
and  facilitates  its  rapid  dissolution.  A  current 
of  six  or  more  volts  per  vat  and  75  to  100  amperes 
per  square  foot  of  cathode  may  be  used  without 


A  Delegate  from  the  West. 


the  least  indication  of  burning  the  deposit  which 
is  of  finer  quality  than  that  generally  made  in  the 
old  way. 

The  following,  from  the  records  of  recent  tests, 


show  what  can  be  done  by  the  process  : 

Dynamo,  series  wound,  revolutions  per  minute .  955 

Volts  . . .3.33 

Amperes  . . 350 

Number  of  cases  in  vat. . . . .  10 

Square  feet  surface  to  each  case,  about. . .  1 

Density  of  solution,  Beaume  . . 19 

Duration  of  test,  minutes  ....  . . . .  35 

Thickness  of  shell,  thousandths  of  an  inch . .2  125 


Bath  was  old  and  dirty,  copper  fairly  soft,  full 
of  pin  holes,  where  dirt  had  lodged  on  the  molds. 
Dynamo  run  down  to  two  volts  when  load  was 


on.  Another  test  was  made  under  more  favorable 


conditions  of  the  solution  : 

Dynamo . . . Eddy  No.  2 

Volts  per  tank . . . about  3 

Amperes  per  square  foot  of  surface  in  vat . about  55 

Duration  of  test,  minutes . . .  35 

Thickness  of  shells  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. . .  3.5 


The  deposit  was  sound  and  of  good  quality. 
The  rate  of  deposit  was  such  as  would  make  it,  in 
one  hour,  twice  as  thick  as  the  paper  on  which  this 
article  is  printed. 

To  utilize  a  strong  electric  current  to  advantage 
it  is  necessary  that  the  conditions  shall  be  right.  It 
is  always  important  that  the  connections  and  every¬ 
thing  about  a  depositing  vat  be  kept  clean  —  with 
this  process  it  is  essential  ;  and  somewhat  more 
care  is  necessary  in  the  management,  as  a  railroad 
train  running  sixty  miles  an  hour  requires  a  more 
perfect  roadbed  and  the  exercise  of  greater  vigi¬ 
lance  than  if  the  speed  is  thirty  miles  per  hour. 

The  advantage  of  rapid  deposit  is  a  matter  of 
time  only.  There  is  no  saving  in  expense  to  the 
electrotyper  —  in  fact,  there  is  somewhat  of  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  But,  almost 
every  day  there  are  occasions  when  the  saving  of 
a  few  minutes  of  time  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
customer,  and  as  every  business  man  must  keep 
pace  with  his  competitors,  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  rapid  process  will  soon  come  into  general  use. 


TABLETING  GLUE  AND  MUCILAGE. 

E.  I.  N.  says  :  “  Will  you  please  give  me  a  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  tableting  glue  for  putting  up  tablets  of  paper  and  a 
recipe  for  making  mucilage?  The  same  will  be  appreciated 
by  your  subscriber.”  Answer. —  Tablet  glue. —  For  50 
pounds  of  the  best  glue  (dry)  take  9  pounds  glycerine.  Soak 
the  glue  for  ten  minutes  and  heat  to  solution  and  add 
the  glycerine ;  if  too  thick,  add  water.  Color  with  aniline. 
Mucilage. —  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  reasonably  pure 
dextrine  (British  gum)  forms  a  most  adhesive  and  cheap 
mucilage.  Alcohol,  or,  rather,  diluted  wine  spirit,  is 
usually  employed  as  the  solvent  where  the  mucilage  is  to 
be  used  for  gumming  envelopes,  postage  stamps,  etc.,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  drying,  and  acetic  acid  is  added 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  fluid.  The  strong  aqueous 
solution  is  more  adhesive  than  that  prepared  with  alcohol, 
for  the  reason  that  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
gum.  To  prepare  this,  add  an  excess  of  powdered  dex¬ 
trine  to  boiling  water,  stir  for  a  moment  or  two,  allow  to 
cool  and  settle,  and  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  cloth. 
The  addition  of  a  little  powdered  sugar  increases  the 
glossiness  of  the  dried  gum,  without  interfering  greatly 
with  its  adhesiveness.  The  sugar  should  be  dissolved  in 
the  water  before  the  dextrine  is  added. —  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican.  _ 

BUCKWHEAT  CAKES  AND  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

Here  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  wilds  of  Butler 
county,  noted  for  its  soft  soap  mines,  and  the  banner  buck¬ 
wheat  county  of  the  state,  we  would  be  no  more  tempted  to 
be  without  buckwheat  cakes  and  ’lasses  than  to  publish  a 
newspaper  and  not  have  The  Inland  Printer  visit  us  every 
month.  Both  are  necessary  to  long  life  and  happiness. — 
The  Globe,  Evans  City ,  Pennsylvania. 
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BRITISH  CLASSES  IN  PRINTING. 

AMONG  the  advantages  which  the  technical 
11  classes  in  printing  in  Great  Britain  enjoy 
are  invitations  to  visit  typefoundries,  paper  mills, 
printing  press  manufactories,  etc.,  to  hear  the 
methods  of  manufacture  explained  by  men  skilled 
in  these  arts.  There  are  comparatively  few  Ameri¬ 
can  printers  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
through  a  typefoundry  or  a  paper  mill.  To  many, 
indeed,  the  interior  of  a  bookbindery  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  The  printers  in  Great  Britain  live  in  much 


greater  social  intimacy  with  each  other  than  the 
printers  of  America  do.  It  is  therefore  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  a  holiday  for  them  to  accept 
special  invitations  to  visit,  with  their  friends  and 
relatives,  some  large  manufactory  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  or  material,  and  listen  to  instructive  lec¬ 
tures  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  British 
printer,  by  the  virtue  of  his  environment  and  his 
non-migratory  character,  has  privileges  placed 
within  his  reach  which  he  is  well  qualified  to  reap 
benefit  from,  as  these  advantages  have  a  strong 
holiday  flavor  and  thus  have  a  peculiar  attraction 
for  him. 

The  technical  clubs  in  America,  though  few  and 
far  between,  seem  to  have  the  favor  of  all  classes 
of  printers.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  to  keep  the 
interest  in  the  work  alive,  and  to  that  end  the 
methods  of  the  British  printers  are  well  deserving 
of  consideration.  The  American  printer  will  doubt¬ 
less  find  that  while  the  intimate  social  life  of  the 
British  printer  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  en  joy 
a  holiday  coupled  with  instruction,  that  such  excur¬ 
sions  will  in  America  go  to  produce  a  more  inti¬ 
mate  social  life  among  those  engaged  in  the  printing 
trade. 

REQUESTS  FOR  SPECIMENS. 

ERHAPS  the  best  evidence  of  the  interest  and 
appreciation  in  which  our  department  of 
‘Review  of  Specimens  Received  ”  is  held  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  when  a  job  of  printing  is 
especially  favorably  commented  upon,  its  originator 
immediately  becomes  the  recipient  of  letters  from 
printers  all  over  the  country  asking  for  samples 
of  the  job.  One  Arm  wrote  us  some  time  ago 
that  nearly  five  hundred  letters  of  this  kind  had 
resulted  from  a  notice  of  a  dozen  lines  or  so  regard- 
ing  one  of  its  advertising  booklets.  Some  of  the 
letters  contained  small  sums  of  money  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  good  faith,  in  others  were  stamps  for  post¬ 
age,  but  the  majority  were  provided  merely  with 
courtesy  and  good  will,  fine  things  in  themselves 
but  hardly  negotiable  for  stationery  and  stamps. 
To  have  supplied  ten  of  these  ambitious  printers 
with  the  booklets  would  have  been  a  small  matter 
- — or  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  even  —  but  when  the  col¬ 
lection  swelled  to  nearly  five  hundred  the  firm  gave 
up  in  despair. 

This  was,  of  course,  an  exceptional  case.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  few  favorable  notices  appear 
which  do  not  call  forth  some  requests  for  samples. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discourage  the  practice. 
Indeed,  we  look  upon  it  as  a  most  favorable  indica¬ 
tion  that  printers  are  fully  alive  to  the  advantage 
of  securing  new  ideas  and  incorporating  them  in 
their  own  productions.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
suggest  a  plan  of  reciprocity  that  will  relieve  the 
transaction  of  its  unfair  “onesidedness.”  This  is 
that  every  request  for  samples  be  accompanied  by 
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specimens  of  work  done  by  the  printer  making-  the 
request.  The  man  on  the  lookout  for  ideas  is 
usually  a  man  with  ideas  of  his  own.  By  an  ex¬ 
change  he  not  only  receives  a  favor,  but  confers 
one,  and  both  parties  to  the  transaction  are  bene¬ 
fited. 


THE  TYPOTHET/E  OF  BUFFALO. 

AMONG  the  local  typothetee  the  association  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  represents  perhaps  the 
closest  approximation  to  the  ideal  employing  print¬ 
ers’  organization  in  the  practical  character  of  its 
work  and  in  the  interest  sustained  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  annual  report  of  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Herbert  L.  Baker,  for  1895-1896,  covers  a  period  of 
six  months  only,  the  first  meeting  having  been  held 
November  13,  1895.  The  report  states  that  “the 
plan  was  adopted  of  taking  a  definite  practical  sub¬ 
ject  for  discussion  —  not  being  contented  with  dis¬ 
cussion  only,  but  pressing  each  question  to  some 
practical  action.”  Four  subjects  were  discussed  : 
System  of  Apprenticeship,  Uniform  Rules  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  Terms  of  Payment,  and  Plan  for  Report¬ 
ing  Undesirable  Customers.  The  report  of  each  is 
given  separately  in  the  pamphlet.  Secretary  Baker 
writes  that  the  plan  for  reporting  undesirable  cus¬ 
tomers,  though  as  yet  scarcely  in  working  opera¬ 
tion,  has  produced  excellent  results.  There  are, 
we  are  informed,  numbers  of  copies  of  the  report 
left  which  will  be  supplied  to  anyone  interested 
enough  to  ask  for  them  of  the  secretary,  83  and  85 
Ellicott  street,  Buffalo.  The  reelection  of  Mr. 
Baker  to  the  secretaryship  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  as  the  successful  and  valuable  work  of  the 
typothetae  has  been  made  possible  largely  through 
his  stimulating  influence. 


“A  JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER.” 

IMF  has  changed  the  accepted  meaning  of 
many  terms  from  what  they  were  originally 
intended  to  express  to  something  very  different, 
and  among  such  changes  the  name  of  “  journey¬ 
man  ”  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  something  which 
in  the  light  of  its  logical  meaning  makes  it  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  The  principles  of  handicraft  learned  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  apprenticeship  were  not  considered 
by  the  printer  in  the  earlier  history  of  typography 
as  sufficient.  He  was  but  then,  in  his  own  estima¬ 
tion  as  well  as  in  that  of  others,  merely  beginning 
his  actual  studies  in  which  he  would  seek  to  develop 
his  individuality,  cultivate  his  ingenuity  and  taste 
and  ripen  his  judgment  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  art. 

The  present  revival  of  the  style  of  the  earlier 
printers  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  their 
craftsmanship  over  all  that  has  come  after  them 
that  speaks  emphatically  of  a  breaking  away  from 
the  fashions  so  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  of  a 
thoughtful  realizing  of  the  true  uses  of  printing — 


primarily  as  a  craft  and  secondarily  as  an  art.  It 
is  true  that  many  printers  consider  the  return  to 
the  simpler  styles  of  printing  as  a  fad,  and  with 
ill-considered  enterprise  produce  work  in  which  the 
faults  of  the  early  printers  are  attempted,  with  a 
result  that  is  lamentable.  That  such  productions 
are  not  appreciated  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  “fad”  for  simple  and  artistic  work  will  die  out. 

The  student-printer,  if  we  may  coin  a  word  in 
contradistinction  to  journeyman  printer,  using  the 
materials  at  his  command  and  closely  following  the 
ideals  of  the  earlier  printers,  with  insight  sufficient 
to  avoid  their  failings  and  taste  to  pursue  the  art 
along  the  lines  they  conceived,  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  work  which  will  influence  a  return  of  craft- 
pride  in  the  art  with  a  consequent  effort  to  the 
more  intelligent  study  of  it. 

The  printer  of  today  who  has  served  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  rarely  considers  that  his  education  in 
the  printing  trade  is  merely  beginning.  The 
ability  to  earn  a  journeyman’s  wages  is  accepted 
as  all-sufficient,  and  in  the  routine  work  of  the 
office  the  days  of  his  opportunity  are  allowed  to 
pass  away.  The  exceptions  to  this  merely  prove 
the  rule.  There  can  be  very  little  progress  under 
such  conditions.  It  would  be  as  well  argued  that 
the  lawyer  should  cease  to  study,  apart  from  the 
immediate  need  of  information  to  argue  a  case,  on 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  or  that  the  graduated 
medical  student  should  confine  himself  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  merely  as  a  means  of  bread¬ 
winning. 


“  Paul  Revere.” 

Chicago  Record's  Want  Ad.  Illustrations. 
Drawn  by  Fred  Richardson. 
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PUNCTUATION  —  THE  APOSTROPHE,  POSSESSIVES, 
QUOTATIONS. 

NO.  X. —  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

THE  Century  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
“apostrophe”  first  as  “in  grammar,  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  letters  in  a  word,”  then  as 
“the  sign  used  to  indicate  such  omission,”  and  then 
as  “the  sign  used  for  other  purposes,  especially  as 
a  concluding  mark  of  quotation.”  Why  two  sepa¬ 
rate  definitions  were  given  for  the  sign  is  not  obvi¬ 
ous,  since  it  is  the  same  thing  in  all  its  uses  ;  but 
the  two  together  state  these  uses  as  far  as  mere 
dictionary  purposes  demand  their  statement,  though 
not  adequately  for  practical  guidance,  even  with  all 
the  matter  given  in  the  dictionary  and  not  here 
quoted.  Our  main  purpose  in  quoting  any  of  it  is 
to  show  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  thus  point¬ 
ing  out  the  fact  that  the  sign  always  properly  indi¬ 
cates  omission  of  something,  except  in  its  use  as 
a  quotation-mark. 

A  former  article  in  this  series  treated  of  the 
use  of  the  period  to  show  abbreviation,  and  con¬ 
tractions  were  mentioned  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  apostrophe.  Every  form  of  a  word  or  phrase 
with  letters  omitted  elsewhere  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  is  a  contraction,  because  a  beginning 
and  an  ending  part  are  drawn  together  ;  but  the 
apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  an  abbreviation  when 
the  part  it  represents  is  either  the  beginning  or 
the  end. 

Marshall  Bigelow,  in  his  “  Handbook  of  Punc¬ 
tuation,”  says:  “In  all  cases  where  two  words  are 
thus  made  into  one  syllable,  a  space  should  be  left 
between  the  words,  as  though  they  were  not  abbre¬ 
viated  [he  should  have  said  contracted].  Don't , 
can't ,  won't ,  and  sha'n't,  however,  are  printed  as 
single  words.”  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  many  of  the  best  printers,  but  the 
practice  is  by  no  means  universal,  as  the  unquali¬ 
fied  statement  quoted  seems  to  indicate  it  to  be. 
Bigelow’s  book  and  John  Wilson’s  are  from  the 
same  press  (though  Bigelow’s  is  later  than  Wil¬ 
son’s),  and  they  differ  in  this  respect,  Bigelow 
instancing  I 've,  thou  ' rt ,  7  is,  you  'll,  etc.,  each 
with  a  space,  and  Wilson  I've ,  thou'rt ,  77s,  you'll , 
etc.,  without  spaces.  Benjamin  Drew’s  “Pens  and 
Types,”  of  later  date  than  either  of  the  others, 
omits  the  spaces.  Alfred  Ayres’s  “Verbalist,” 
in  the  entirely  new  edition  dated  1896,  also  omits 
the  spaces.  The  present  writer  prefers  the  closed 
forms  in  these  cases,  though  he  considers  it  as  a 
matter  of  slight  importance. 

Many  printers  omit  the  apostrophe  in  dates 
given  without  the  century,  especially  when  two  or 
more  years  are  mentioned  together,  as  1880-90. 
Undoubtedly  the  better  practice,  however,  is  that 
which  always  inserts  the  apostrophe,  as  1880-’90. 
The  apostrophe  is  used  in  expressing  the  plural 


of  a  letter  or  a  figure,  as  a' s,  i' s,  J>'s  and  q' s,  9’s.  A 
good  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
the  letters,  namely,  that  it  serves  to  distinguish 
between  such  words  as  as,  is,  and  the  intended 
pluralizing.  No  such  reason  exists  for  using  an 
aposti'ophe  with  figure  plurals,  since  there  is  no 
possibility  of  mistaking  the  fig-ure  and  5  alone  for 
anything  but  what  is  intended.  Custom  is  the  only 
standard  in  such  a  matter,  and  custom  is  divided  in 
this  case.  Nearly  as  many  people  now  write  figure 
plurals  without  an  apostrophe  as  those  who  use  it, 
and  the  lack  of  real  need  for  it  seems  good  reason 
for  its  omission.  Such  use  of  the  mark  is  purely 
arbitrary,  since  nothing  is  omitted,  but  is  probably 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  some  such  plurals  if 
they  could  be  spelled  out  would  end  with  es,  and 
thus  the  mark  might  be  supposed  to  stand  in  place 
of  a  letter. 

Goold  Brown  says  the  apostrophe  was  first  used 
in  possessives  in  the  singular  number  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  later  in  plurals.  It  was  not 
much  used,  he  says,  in  books  a  hundred  years  old 
when  he  wrote.  Possessives  were  made  by  adding 
es,  is,  orys,  and  thus  the  sign  stands  for  an  omitted 
letter.  Grammarians  differ  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  possessive  case  in  the  plural,  and  probably  a 
majority  drop  the  extra  s  from  plural  possessives  of 
nouns  ending  in  5.  The  only  reason  for  doing  so  is 
a  very  weak  one,  namely,  that  it  is  more  euphoni¬ 
ous  to  avoid  so  much  sibilation.  One  grammarian 
wrote  an  assertion  that  printers  omitted  the 
extra  5  to  save  space  (!),  but  no  other  has  ever  been 
so  ingenious  in  finding  a  reason.  At  least  one, 
however,  did  as  well  in  omitting  reason  and  leaving 
the  choice  free.  L.  T.  Covell,  in  his  “Digest  of 
English  Grammar,”  says  :  “  Some  singular  nouns 

ending  in  the  sound  of  5  or  ^  take  the  5  ;  others  do 
not;  as,  ‘ James's  hat’;  ‘  IfU/^’s  Grammar  ’;  ‘ Per¬ 
kins'  Algebra.’  ” 

There  is  strong  reason  in  favor  of  using  the 
apostrophe  and  5  in  forming  the  singular  possessive 
case  in  every  instance  except  a  few  that  Bigelow 
calls  Scriptural  phrases,  as  “  righteousness’ sake,” 
“conscience’  sake,”  “goodness’  sake,”  “Jesus’ 
sake,”  which  he  says  have  become  idioms  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  By  adding  a  syllable  in  speech,  and  a  letter 
for  that  syllable  in  writing,  the  fact  is  noted  unmis¬ 
takably  that  the  word  itself  includes  a  terminal  5, 
while  otherwise  the  word  or  name  is  uncertain. 
Thus,  if  we  say  “  Adamses  ”  and  write  “  Adams’s,” 
we  know  that  the  name  is  “Adams”;  otherwise  we 
do  not  know  that  it  is  not  “Adam.”  Bigelow  gives 
a  rule  that  “all  nouns  in  the  singular  number, 
whether  proper  names  or  not,  and  all  nouns  in  the 
plural  ending  with  any  other  letter  than  5,  form 
the  possessive  by  the  addition  of  the  apostrophe 
and  the  letter  5,”  and  accompanies  it  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  :  “The  above  rule  is  oftener  violated, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  rule  of  English  grammar. 
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But  the  possessive  case,  like  the  plural  number, 
always  makes  an  additional  syllable  where  the  nom¬ 
inative  ends  with  the  sound  of  5,  and  the  plural 
syllable  might  as  well  be  elided  as  that  of  the  pos¬ 
sessive.  We  should  not  think  of  saying-,  ‘  In  the 
time  of  the  Charles,’  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  saying-,  ‘The  Charles’  times.’  The  only  proper 
way  to  avoid  a  harsh  or  hissing  sound  is  to  reform 
the  sentence.”  An  infelicitous  example  was  chosen 
for  this  note,  but  its  intention  is  clear  and  good. 

Quotation-marks  in  English  are  inverted  com¬ 
mas  at  the  beginning  and  apostrophes  at  the  end  of 
the  matter  quoted.  Commonly  two  of  each  are 
used,  but  some  printers,  mainly  British,  use  only 
one.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  is  marked  by 
a  single  point  at  each  end  when  the  main  quotation 
is  marked  doubly,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  rare 
instances  where  it  is  necessary  to  nse  quotation- 
marks  within  a  subordinate  quotation  the  original 
marking  should  be  repeated.  Thus  we  would  have, 
with  extreme  application  of  the  principle,  but,  as 
Bigelow  says,  carried  out  beyond  its  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  and  extent :  “In  the  New  Testament  we  have 
the  following  words:  ‘Jesus  answered  the  Jews, 
“  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law  —  ‘I  said,  “Ye  are 
gods”’?”’”  The  Bible  itself  is  printed  with  a 
good  avoidance  of  so  many  marks  together  ;  it  does 
not  use  any  of  them.  This  is  not  advisable  for  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  but  most  of  the  subordinate  marks 
may  be  omitted  with  advantage. 

Not  uncommonly  the  marks  are  omitted  if  the 
quotation  is  printed  in  any  type  or  form  differing 
from  the  text.  Such  practice  led  the  makers  of  one 
large  work  into  an  amusing  error.  The  work 
abounds  with  quotations  printed  in  type  smaller 
than  the  text  and  without  quotation-marks.  While 
the  rule  was  to  use  the  double  marks,  in  the  smaller 
type  a  single  mark  was  used 
for  subordinate  quotation, 
thus  really  reversing  the 
rule,  which  properly  contem¬ 
plates  such  practice  only 
when  one  set  of  marks  is 
subordinate  to  another  set. 

Commonly  titles  of  books 
are  quoted,  but  sometimes 
they  are  printed  in  italics. 

One  literary  paper  uses 
single  marks  for  book-titles 
and  double  marks  for  quo¬ 
tation  of  actual  expressions. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
common  use  of  the  single 
quotation -mark  in  instanc¬ 
ing  words  in  philological 
writings.  Such  uses  are 
special,  and  are  always 
specially  indicated  by  writ¬ 
ers  or  editors. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  X. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 

ETCHING  HALF-TONE  WORK  -  THE  ENAMEL 
PROCESS. 

SENSITIZING  SOLU1  ION. 


A.  —  Albumen  from  fresh  eggs .  5  ounces 

Water .  2  ounces 

B.  —  Bichromate  ammonia . 140  grains 

Water .  2  ounces 

Ammonia .  a  few  drops 

C.  —  Le  Page’s  liquid  glue .  5  ounces 

Water . .  3  to  4  ounces. 


Beat  up  the  eggs  with  the  water,  then  add  the 
solutions  B  and  C,  and  mix  all  together  thoroughly. 
The  solution  must  then  be  filtered  several  times 
through  sponge  or  absorbent  cotton  until  free  from 
specks  and  bubbles.  Make  also  a  solution  of  eosine 
(red  shade)  by  dissolving  some  of  the  powder  in 
hot  water  and  keep  in  a  tray  for  use. 

MANIPULATIONS. 

Have  the  copper  polished  and  the  surface  hold¬ 
ing  a  film  of  water,  take  it  to  the  darkroom,  drain 
off  the  water  and  flow  the  plate  with  some  of  the 
enamel  solution,  draining  the  surplus  off  at  one 
corner,  then  flow  once  or  twice  again  and  drain, 
removing  any  specks  or  bubbles  with  a  small 
brush  or  stick.  Having  the  solution  clean  on  the 
plate,  put  it  in  the  whirler  face  down,  having  one 
corner  in  the  opening  in  one  of  the  clamps  and  the 
opposite  corner  in  the  opening  of  the  other,  the 
clamps  being  so  placed  that  the  plate  will  be  cen¬ 
tered.  Then  turn  the  hand  wheel  of  the  drill  so 
that  the  plate  will  be  given  a  rapid  whirling  motion 
which  will  spread  the  solution  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  gas  stove  under  the  whirler  should  be 
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burning-  so  as  to  warm  the  plate  and  dry  the  coat¬ 
ing-.  The  plate  need  not  be  heated  excessively. 
Enough  to  dry  it  will  be  sufficient.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  have  a  stove  under  the  whirler,  the 
plate  may  be  wffiirled  cold  until  the  solution  is 
partially  dried,  and  then  removed  from  the  whirler 
and  heated  to  dry. 

If  the  coating-  upon  examination  now  appears 
clean  upon  the  plate,  let  the  plate  remain  in  the 
dark  until  cold,  and  then  expose  under  a  half-tone 
negative  as  directed  for  exposing  line  plates. 
When  it  is  considered  as  sufficiently  printed,  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  frame,  place  in  the  solution  of 
eosine  for  a  moment,  then  wash  under  the  tap. 
The  image  will  appear  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  and 
should  be  washed  until  the  details  are  all  clear. 
The  eosine  solution  is  simply  to  color  the  image  to 
render  it  clearly  visible  during  development.  Some 
etchers  omit  it,  but  its  use  enables  the  development 
of  the  details  to  be  more  readily  watched.  If  the 
plate  has  been  properly  exposed  the  dots  and  lines 
of  the  image  will  correspond  with  the  clear  spaces 
in  the  negative,  and  if  the  negative  is  one  of  good 
quality,  the  details  will  be  open  and  the  high  lights 
will  be  clear  with  dots  strong  enough  to  allow  the 
proper  depth  of  etch.  These  dots  should  be 
square  and  may  be  separate  from  each  other,  or 
just  touching  at  the  corners,  but  the  union  should 
not  be  so  strong  as  to  prevent  the  separation  of 
the  dots  in  etching,  for  the  best  effects  are  obtained 
when  the  high  lights  are  composed  of  separate 
stipple.  If  formed  of  lines  the  proofs  will  be  too 
dark.  If  the  print  has  been  over-exposed,  the 
details  will  be  filled  and  the  dots  in  the  whites  will 
probably  run  into  heavy  lines.  If  under-exposed, 
the  dots  in  the  whites  will  be  too  small  to  stand  the 
etching,  and  some  will  perhaps  be  washed  away  in 
developing,  while  the  image  will  be  weak.  When  a 
properly  exposed  print  has  been  obtained  and 
developed  it  should  be  flowed  several  times,  after 
being  taken  from  the  tap,  with  grain  or  wood 
alcohol  to  remove  the  water,  and  then  dried  spon¬ 
taneously,  or  the  alcohol  may  be  ignited  and 
burned  off. 

The  print  must  then  be  burned  in,  which  is 
done  by  holding  the  plate  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  over  a  strong,  steady  heat,  until  the  coat¬ 
ing  becomes  of  a  chocolate  brown  or  black  color. 
Then  let  cool  and  rub  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  which  will  clean  the  copper  and 
enable  any  spots  to  be  readily  detected.  The  plate 
must  now  be  spotted  —  that  is,  any  stipple  which  is 
missing  must  be  replaced  by  some  substance  which 
resists  the  etching  fluid.  Either  asphalt  or  the 
transfer  ink  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
small  camel’s-hair  brush  should  be  obtained,  and 
some  of  the  asphalt  being  placed  upon  it,  the  brush 
is  drawn  to  a  point  and  touched  to  the  spots  from 
which  the  stipple  is  missing,  and  also  any  portions 
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of  the  image  which  it  is  desired  shall  appear  solid 
black  are  painted  in.  If  the  ink  is  used,  the  plate 
is  powdered  with  dragon’s  blood,  which  is  brushed 
off  with  cotton,  the  plate  then  heated  enough  to 
burn  in  the  powder  adhering  to  the  spots  of  ink. 
The  back  is  then  painted  with  asphalt  varnish,  and 
the  plate  cooled.  It  is  then  ready  to  etch. 

For  the  etching  fluid  prepare  a  strong  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  place  it  in  a  tray,  immerse 
the  plate  in  it  and  brush  the  face  of  the  plate  with 
the  etching  brush.  The  plate  can  now  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  the  solution,  being  brushed  occasionally 
to  clean  the  face  from  the  sediment  which  results 
from  the  chemical  action.  The  tray  may,  if  de¬ 
sired,  be  rocked,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  Exam¬ 
ine  the  plate  at  intervals,  and  when  the  dots  in  the 
high  lights  appear  to  have  had  as  much  etching-  as 
they  will  stand,  brush  the  plate  and  wash  immedi¬ 
ately  under  the  tap.  If  upon  further  examination 
the  dots  appear  large  enough  to  stand  more, 
return  the  plate  to  the  solution  and  continue  the 
etching.  When  finally  the  action  has  proceeded 
far  enough,  rinse  the  plate,  clean  with  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  rinse  again,  clean  the  asphalt  from 
the  back  with  turpentine,  dry  and  prove. 

ETCHING  VIGNETTES. 

Very  pretty  effects  can  often  be  obtained  by 
etching  a  vignette  or  blended  border  around  the 
image.  The  plate  is  first  etched  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  given  a  bite  deep  enough  for  printing. 
It  is  then  dried  and  the  face  painted  in  solid  with 
the  asphalt  or  transfer  ink,  the  edge  of  the  paint 
not  being  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  so  that  a 
ground  of  stipple  is  left  around  the  painted  por¬ 
tion.  The  plate  is  then  returned  to  the  etching 
solution  and  etched  a  few  moments  to  reduce  the 
stipple  in  size.  It  is  then  rinsed  and  dried  and 
painted  again,  the  paint  this  time  being  extended  a 
little  further.  Another  bite  is  then  given  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  remaining  stipple,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  are  repeated.  When  the  desired  number  of 
tints  are  obtained,  the  plate  is  finally  etched  until 
the  remaining  border  of  stipple  is  broken  away. 
The  face  is  then  cleaned  with  turpentine  or  alcohol 
as  the  case  may  require,  and  the  edge  routed  and 
trimmed  with  the  hand  tool.  The  edges  of  the 
paint  should  be  wavy  and  may  require  a  little  artis¬ 
tic  taste  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  A  proof 
from  such  a  plate  will  have  a  border  formed  of  a 
gradation  of  tints,  blending  from  dark  to  light.  It 
requires  some  practice  to  obtain  an  artistic  effect, 
as  the  edges  of  the  tints  must  not  be  too  pro¬ 
nounced.  Three  or  four,  and  even  as  many  as  five 
tints  may  be  obtained  by  skillful  etching. 

The  “Full  Tone”  or  “High  Light”  process  by 
which  plates  are  pi'oduced  with  certain  parts  of  the 
ground  free  from  stipple  is  done  by  simply  painting 
in  the  plate,  leaving  those  parts  unprotected,  then 
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etching  until  the  stipple  breaks  away.  The  parts 
are  then  deepened,  and  finished  with  the  tool.  In 
printing,  to  bring  up  any  portion  of  the  plate 
heavy,  shade  the  other  portions  after  they  have 
been  exposed  sufficiently,  and  allow  the  light  to  act 
longer  upon  that  part. 

In  etching,  avoid  excessive  brushing.  Use  the 
brush  only  occasionally  to  clean  the  plate,  unless  it 
is  desired  to  etch  out  some  part  especially  light. 
To  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  depth  of  the 
etching  than  can  be  determined  by  the  appearance 
of  a  stipple,  scratch  off  with  a  knife  some  of  the 
enamel  on  the  margin  of  the  plate.  The  scratch 
will  etch  down  and  the  depth  can  be  felt  with  the 
linger  nail.  The  proportions  given  for  making 
the  enamel  solution  are  not  arbitrary.  Different 
amounts  of  the  constituents  can  be  used  if  desired. 
An  excess  of  glue  will  cause  a  tendency  to  fill  in 
the  print,  while  a  solution  which  is  too  thin  will 
peel  from  the  plate  in  etching. 

Half-tone  etching  may  also  be  done  by  the  albu¬ 
men  process,  using  the  same  solution  as  for  line 
work  which  is  generally  used  for  half-tones  on 
soft  zinc  which  will  not  stand  the  heat  in  burning 
in  the  enamel  solution. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  V. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

HAVING  endeavored  to  make  plain  some  of  the 
leading  peculiarities  of  white,  yellow,  red 
and  blue  inks,  and  also  explained  the  origin  of 
several  of  the  basic  materials  employed  in  their 
manufacture,  it  still  devolves  on  me  to  make  intelli¬ 
gible,  in  a  brief  way,  something  regarding  black 
inks,  as  well  as  the  means  employed  to  secure  the 
coloring  matter  most  generally  made  use  of  in  com¬ 
pounding  such  inks,  although  the  entire  basic 
form  might  simply  be  described  in  one  word 
smoke. 

PIGMENTS  USED  IN  BLACK  INK. 

Smoke  is  carbon  in  a  finely  divided  state,  car¬ 
ried  upward  by  heated  vapor  and  gases,  which 
escape  during  combustion.  The  formation  of 
smoke  depends  upon  imperfect  combustion,  which 
is  assisted  by  insufficient  supply  of  air  in  the 
burning  fuel.  To  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
result  in  smoke,  which  means  carbon,  which  is 
the  basic  element  of  black  ink,  “smokehouses” 
are  built  and  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
leading  inkmakers,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to 
give  the  printer  the  more  desirable  grades  of 
black  ink. 

Lampblack,  which  is  a  fine  soot  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  smoke  of  burning  resinous 
substances,  as  well  as  obtained  from  some  natural 
oils,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  pigment  for  black 


ink.  It  is  the  unburned  particles  of  carbon,  the 
finer  particles  of  which  are  carefully  gathered  in 
the  smokehouse  for  the  finest  qualities  of  ink, 
while  the  coarser  portions  are  set  aside  for  the 
secondary  grades  of  ink.  Bone  black,  commonly 
known  as  ivory  black,  is  another  form  of  pigment 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  ;  this  is  obtained 
by  heating  bones  in  closed  vessels,  and  is  a  sort  of 
charcoal  produced  from  the  gelatin  of  bones.  A 
good  deal  is  heard  about  the  superiority  of  ink 
made  from  bone  black ;  but  we  should  not  be  too 
ready  to  believe  that  such  a  grade  of  ink  will  be 
supplied  us,  because  the  quantity  manufactured  is 
small  and  the  price  large,  with  the  chance  against 
the  possibility  of  getting  it  at  all. 

Then  there  is  what  is  known  as  carbon  black, 
made  from  the  smoke  of  illuminating  gas,  burned 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  for  producing  lamp¬ 
black.  For  the  inferior  grades  of  black  ink,  coal 
tar,  a  thick  viscid  substance,  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  bituminous  coal,  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  also  suitable  decomposed  mineral  and 
vegetable  substitutes.  These,  with  those  already 
named,  go  to  make  up,  under  skilled  agencies,  the 
bulk  of  black  ink  that  is  now  in  use  on  nearly 
every  description  of  paper  stock  and  every  kind 
and  quality  of  printing. 

OILS  AND  VARNISHES  FOR  INKS. 

Equally  important  with  that  of  superior  pig¬ 
ments  for  making  printing  inks  is  that  of  pure  and 
appropriate  oils  and  varnishes.  Indeed,  in  this 
respect  lies  the  greatest  part  of  the  secret  of  mak¬ 
ing  good  inks.  That  varnish  made  from  pure  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is ,par  excellence ,  the  best  of  all  for  printing 
ink  purposes,  goes  without  argument  from  any 
side.  But,  while  this  is  agreed  to,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  only  good  linseed  oil  varnish  is  used  in 
their  manufacture.  Again,  so  many  grades  and 
degrees  of  strength  of  varnish  are  made  from  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  it  is  now  really  considerable  of  a  study  to 
fully  understand  their  special  merits  as  applicable 
to  the  elements  of  color  they  are  triturated  with. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  peculiar  working  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  different  ink  manufacturers’  goods 
needs  almost  equal  knowledge  of  these  by  the  intel¬ 
ligent  pressman.  Do  not  infer  from  this  statement 
that  I  consider  any  of  these  manufacturers  as  eva¬ 
sive  in  their  methods  of  making  the  very  best  article 
fox  first-class  printing  purposes  ;  but  that  no  sooner 
does  a  pressman  begin  to  fully  understand  the 
working  qualities  of  a  regularly  supplied  ink  by 
one  maker  than  that  of  another  one  is  substituted, 
which  is  made  up,  perhaps,  on  a  different  formula, 
and  likely  equally  as  good,  when  its  peculiarity  has 
been  understood  by  him. 

Frequently  we  hear  pressmen  say  that  they 
cannot  make  so-and-so’s  ink  work,  and  they  give  a 
cogent  reason  why  it  does  not.  It  does  not  follow 
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that  the  ink  is  bad,  nor  that  the  pressman  is  incom¬ 
petent  ;  but  rather  that  the  diversity  of  formulas 
has  been  too  much  for  him,  and  that  he  has  not 
acquired  the  indispensable  amount  of  the  technic  of 
the  inkmaker’s  trade. 

All  ambitious  pressmen  should  know  something 
about  the  manufacture  of  the  colors  and  inks 
they  use,  for  such  knowledge  will  aid  them  in 
their  daily  duties,  besides  unraveling  much  that 
may  seem  inexplicable  without  it.  The  study  of 
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oils  and  varnishes,  in  this  connection,  I  consider 
equally  important  with  that  of  all  other  degrees  of 
skill  in  the  pressroom.  Many  a  pound  of  good  ink 
has  been  condemned  and  many  an  inkmaker  called 
hard  names,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
pressman  could  not  make  the  ink  print  as  he 
thought  it  should  do. 

A  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Ada,  Ohio, 
and  which  will  receive  attention  in  a  future  num¬ 
ber  under  an  appropriate  heading,  asks  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  questions  regarding  inks  and 
papers,  and  ends  his  letter  in  these  words:  “We 
begin  to  see  that  a  great  deal  of  a  printer’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  good  work  depends  upon  the  use  of  the 
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proper  inks  —  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  whole 
trade  embodied  in  ink  lore.”  Never  were  truer 
words  framed  to  express  a  momentous  fact. 
Indeed,  I  have  personally  found  this  to  be  true  ; 
and  during  a  lifetime  experience,  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  pressroom,  I  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  return  goods  to  the  manufacturer 
because  they  could  not  be  worked.  The  acquired 
knowledge  of  how  to  adapt  printing  inks  to  stock, 
and  secure  the  very  best  results  therefrom,  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  practical 
life.  Let  me,  therefore,  urgently  impress  on  all 
the  value  of  such  a  knowledge,  for  it  is  equal  in 
importance  and  in  practice  to  any  of  the  other 
eminent  qualifications  acquired  by  pressmen. 

LOW-GRADE  OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 

The  use  of  low-grade  oils  and  varnishes,  made 
up  for  grinding  in  the  inferior  qualities  of  printing 
ink  pigments,  also  require  thoughtful  attention  ; 
for  we  will  find  varnishes  made  of  many  substitutes 
for  linseed-oil  varnish.  These  are  manipulated 
with  resin,  to  give  them  body  and  working  qual¬ 
ities.  The  resin  is  boiled  into  the  oils,  and  its  con¬ 
sistency,  as  a  varnish,  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
resin  employed  ;  it  is  then  known  as  resin-oil  var¬ 
nish.  Varnish  of  this  combination  has  a  tendency 
to  deaden  inks  after  they  become  dry  or  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  and  air. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ETCHING  ON  STEEL. 

O.  R.  asks  the  Scientific  American:  “Can  you  inform 
me  in  what  manner  I  can  stamp  a  name  on  to  polished  and 
crocused  steel,  by  using  rubber  stamp  ?  What  acids  I  am 
to  use.”  Answer. —  For  etching  brands  and  marks  on  pol¬ 
ished  steel  surfaces,  such  as  saws,  knife  blades,  and  tools, 
where  there  are  many  pieces  to  be  done  alike,  procure  a 
rubber  stamp  with  the  required  design  made  so  that  the 
letters  and  figures  that  are  to  be  bitten  by  the  acid  shall  be 
depressed  in  the  stamp.  Have  a  plain  border  around  the 
design,  large  enough  to  allow  a  little  border  of  common 
putty  to  be  laid  around  the  edge  of  the  stamped  design  to 
receive  the  acid.  For  ink  use  resin,  lard  oil,  turpentine  and 
lampblack.  To  pound  of  resin  put  1  teaspoonful  lard  oil; 
melt,  and  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  lampblack;  thoroughly 
mix,  and  add  enough  turpentine  to  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  printers’  ink  when  cold.  Use  this  on  the  stamp  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  stamping  with  ink.  When  the  plate 
is  stamped,  place  a  little  border  of  common  putty  around  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  stamped  ground.  Then  pour  within  the 
border  enough  acid  mixture  to  cover  the  figure,  and  let  it 
stand  a  few  moments,  according  to  the  depth  required,  then 
pour  the  acid  off.  Rinse  the  surface  with  clean  water  ;  take 
off  the  putty  border,  and  clean  off  the  ink  with  the  turpen¬ 
tine.  Use  care  not  to  spill  the  acid  over  the  polished  part  of 
the  article.  For  the  acid  use  1  part  nitric  acid,  1  part  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  to  10  parts  water  by  measure.  If  the  efferves¬ 
cence  seems  too  active  add  more  water. 


A  stranger  approached  ex-Governor  Taylor,  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  recently  with  extended  hand,  and  said  :  “Your  face  is 
familiar  ;  where  in  h — 1  did  I  meet  you  ?  ”  “I  don't  know,” 
replied  the  ex-governor  ;  “  what  part  of  h — 1  are  you  from  ?  ” 
—  A  rgonaut. 
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PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

DURING  the  past  month  thirty-one  patents  relating-  to 
printing  were  granted  to  twelve  parties,  one  part}' 
receiving  seven  patents  and  another  six. 

Walter  Scott,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  received  two 
patents,  one  covering  a  bed  motion  and  the  other  the  paper 
folding  and  cutting  machine  shown  in  the  first  cut.  The 
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sheets  are  or  may  be  fed  to  the  machine  by  hand,  and  are 
carried  down  through  the  center  by  the  folding  clamping 
head  C.  This  head  carries  a  cutter  blade  which  severs  the 
paper  by  co-acting  with  the  adjustable  clamp  bar  2,  2.  The 
severed  sheets  are  then  forced  between  carrying  tapes  by 


the  folding  blade  4,  4,  pasted  and  again  folded  if  a  four-page 
sheet  is  wanted.  It  will  operate  upon  six  or  eight  page 
sheets  with  equal  facility. 

Three  patents  were  granted  to  Arthur  E.  Dowell,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  One  of  them,  covering  a  printing  press, 


is  shown  in  Fig.  2  in  section.  It  employs  a  reciprocating 
type  bed,  carrying  forms  for  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and 
oppositely  reciprocating  cylinders,  so  that  a  complete  news¬ 
paper  is  produced  at  each  stroke  of  the  beds  and  cylinders. 
Compensating  devices  are  placed  between  the  feed  and  first 


printing  mechanism,  between  the  two  printing  mechanisms, 
and  between  the  second  printing  mechanism  and  delivery. 

Louis  K.  Johnson  and  Abbot  A.  Sou,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  received  seven  patents  covering  various  improvements 
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Fig.  4. 


to  their  typesetting  machine.  All  the  patents  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Alden  Type  Machine  Company,  of  New 
York  city. 

George  W.  Littlehales,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  received  a 
patent  for  an  engraving  machine  especially  adapted  to  shad¬ 
ing  border  lines  on  maps  and  engraving  parallel  lines  used 
as  technical  representations  of  various  kinds  of  soil  on 
charts  and  maps.  The  cutting  tool  is  so  held  as  to  make 
a  perfectly  uniform  mark,  and  is  very  delicately  adjusted 
for  varying  the  length  of  the  stroke ;  the  spacing  mechan¬ 
ism  is  also  adjustable  for  varying  the  distance  between 
the  parallel  lines. 

Six  patents  relating  to  paper-folding  machines 
and  feeding  and  registering  apparatus  therefor  were 
granted  to  the  Dexter  Folder  Company,  of  New  York, 
as  assignee  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  Talbot  C.  Dexter, 
of  Pearl  River,  New  York. 

The  only  patent  granted 
during  the  month  to  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  was  one  cover¬ 
ing  a  trimming  knife  and 
block,  invented  by  Mat¬ 
thew  H.  Whittaker,  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  knife  block  has  a  cut¬ 
ting  edge  for  the  main  part  of 
the  type  bar  and  a  movable  sec¬ 
tion  adapted  to  be  thrown  out  of 
action  when  the  cutter  acts  upon 
type  bars  having  lateral  projec¬ 
tions  at  their  ends. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  in  per¬ 
spective  the  detached  parts  of  a 
mold  for  casting  lines  of  type, 
the  invention  of  Arthur  H.  Alex¬ 
ander,  of  London,  England.  The 
object  of  the  invention  is  to  con¬ 
struct  an  adjustable  mold  in 
which  the  length  of  line  and 
thickness  of  type  can  be  varied 
at  pleasure.  The  mold  has  a 
fixed  and  a  movable  end  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  thickness  of  the  lino¬ 
type,  polygons  at  each  end  of  the  mold  with  their  sides  at 
different  distances  from  their  pivots. 

Charles  E.  Allen,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  took  out  a  series 
of  interesting  patents,  several  of  which  are  illustrated  in 
this  article.  All  the  patents  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Stenotype  Company,  of  Portland,  Maine.  The  leading  pat¬ 
ent,  containing  eighty-seven  claims,  covers  the  rapid  writing 
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typewriting  or  typesetting  machine,  shown  in  section  in 
Fig.  6.  Its  object  is  to  enable  the  operator  to  work  continu¬ 
ously  on  the  keys  as  long  and  as  rapidly  as  he  pleases  with¬ 
out  paying  particular  attention  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  will  set  up  or  line  the  type  from 


which  impressions  are  to  be  taken,  move  them  when  justi¬ 
fied  to  the  printing  point,  take  an  impression  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  carried  by  a  movable  automatically  operated  paper 
carriage  and  then  distribute  them. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  perspective  view  of  a  bank  of  electro-mag¬ 
nets,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  machine  just  described. 


A  number  of  sets  of  ironclad  magnets  are  arranged  one 
behind  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  magnetic  pull 
of  two  or  more  magnets  is  converted  into  one  mechanical 
thrust.  The  blades  are  arranged  in  sets,  so  that  the  arma¬ 
ture  stem  of  one  magnet  will  thrust  the  armature  of  the 
magnet  immediately  preceding  it  forward. 

Still  another  patent  to  the  same  inventor  covered  a  char¬ 
acter-selecting  device  for  this  class  of  machines  (see  Fig.  5). 
The  device  consists  essentially  of  a  hollow  cylinder  provided 


with  suitable  selecting  devices  mounted  upon  a  shaft  in  com¬ 
bination  with  a  portion  of  a  cylinder  carrying  a  number  of 
movable  type  bars  and  so  mounted  upon  said  shaft  as  to 
telescope  the  said  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  or 
setting  a  number  of  predetermined  letters  or  characters  into 
position  and  alignment  on  the  curved  surface  of  the  portion 


Fig.  9. 


of  the  cylinder  carrying  the  type  bars  from  which  the  print¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done. 

Rudolph  P.  Schulze,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  invented 
the  printing  machine  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  patent  therefor 
being  the  property  of  the  Columbia  Perfecting  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  invention  applies  to  print¬ 
ing  machines  in  which  the  forms  are  carried  horizontally 
under  the  impression  cylinder  on  a  series  of  continuously 
moving,  independent  beds.  The  path  described  by  each  bed 
consists  of  upper  and  lower  straight,  horizontal  portions, 
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joined  by  semicircles  at  the  ends.  The  beds  are  jd^iven 
through  the  straight  portions  of  their  courses  by  gear  wheels 
meshing  with  racks  on  the  under  face  of  each,  and  through 
the  curved  portions  by  wheels  having  radiating  arms. 

Fig.  8  shows  in  side  elevation  an  auto-lithographic  press, 
invented  by  Hugo  Koch,  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  patented 
in  the  United  States.  The  invention  related  particularly  to 
the  means  for  holding,  operating,  raising  and  lowering  the 
scraper,  beneath  which  the  printing  stone  is  passed  in  the 
usual  way. 

James  W.  McDonough,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  received 
three  patents  for  multicolored  screens  for  half-tone  work. 
One  of  the  patents  covers  the  various  forms  of  screen  shown 
in  Fig.  9.  The  object  is  to  make  a  screen  for  use  in  obtain¬ 
ing  photographs  in  colors,  and  more  particularly  to  aid  in 
registering  the  lines  or  patterns  of  multicolored  paper  with 
the  lines  or  patterns  of  a  positive  or  negative  made  by  the 
action  of  light  in  alternating  patterns. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  DANGER  IN  FADS. 

BY  FRANK  T.  OLSAVER. 

HE  publication,  in  the  May  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  of  specimen  pages  from  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike’s 
“Altar  Book”  places  before  the  printing  and  en¬ 
graving  fraternity  the  forerunner  of  a  work  that  must  make 
manifest  the  fact  that  there  is  danger  in  fads. 

We  have  watched  the  Eastlake  and  Japanese  fads  give 
way  to  the  reproductions  of  the  efforts  of  prehistoric 
man  ;  and,  in  turn,  have  watched  these  reproductions  change 
form  in  the  hands  of  Beardsley.  Meanwhile  we  have 
watched,  also,  the  growth  of  photo-engraving,  and  the  effect 
that  it  has  had  upon  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  printer’s 
plates. 

The  possibilities  of  the  zinc  etching  tempted  everyone 
who  had  the  slightest  notion  of  pen  drawing.  And  then 
Beardsleyism  came  to  America,  and,  greatly  refined  by  Brad¬ 
ley,  gave  to  the  ambitious  pen  artists  the  opportunity  they 
craved.  Mr.  Bradley’s  style  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  current  fads,  and  within  itself  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  extreme 
black-and-white  work  that  has  led  to  the  present  call  for 
“modernized  old  style.”  While  many  of  Mr.  Bradley’s 
drawings  have  been  productions  thoroughly  artistic,  his 
departure  from  well-defined  delineations  give  a  field  to  a 
host  of  imitators,  and  true  art  instinct  groans  under  the 
ugliness  of  their  creations. 

But  the  Bradley  fad  is  passing  away  ;  its  art  features 
alone  surviving  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  greater  things. 
Nothing  survives  the  imitators  but  the  warning  they  have 
given  us  that  fads  are  dangerous. 

Out  of  all  this  has  grown  the  desire  for  modernized  old 
style  printing,  and  the  types,  ornaments  and  initial  letters 
of  the  early  printers  are  being  called  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  And  here  is  the  greatest  fad  of  all.  Within  its 
charmed  circles  lurks  many  dangers,  and  he  who  does  not 
think  had  best  leave  it  alone. 

Contrasted  with  the  work  of  today,  the  designers  of  the 
earliest  periods  worked  with  one  purpose  —  the  conventional 
delineation  of  some  thought  —  religious  or  historical,  replete 
with  meaning.  They  created  the  distinct  schools  of  national 
ornament  that  were  commingled  in  the  composite  during  the 
middle  ages,  to  become  the  ornament  of  the  early  engravers. 
Now,  the  point  is,  will  the  modernized  old  style  mirror  the 
errors  of  the  old  style  originals  ? 

That  such  might  be  the  case  with  the  productions  of 
minor  presses  is  presupposed,  but  we  are  illy  prepared  to 
see  it  issue  from  among  the  greatest  in  the  land. 

The  “Altar  Book,”  before  mentioned,  is  selected  for 
review  in  this  case  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  pretentious 


of  its  class.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Updike,  illustrated  by  Prof. 
Anning  Bell,  of  London,  and  embellished  by  B.  G.  Good- 
hue,  of  Boston,  “  The  Altar  Book  ”  must  necessarily  take  a 
prominent  place. 

We  have  learned  to  look  upon  men  of  the  standing  of 
these  gentlemen  as  leaders  —  if  not  authorities  —  their 
achievements  entitling  them  to  such  recognition.  But,  even 
on  the  highest  standpoint  of  learning,  man  is  not  infallible. 
He  will  err,  and  it  is  strange  that  his  errors  fall  most  fre¬ 
quently  upon  the  greatest  subject  that  will  ever  tenant  the 
human  mind — the  facts  of  Christ  and  their  adaptation  to 
religious  service. 

From  the  standpoint  of  typography,  “The  Altar  Book” 
is  pleasing.  The  type  face  is  beautiful,  the  ornamental 
work  graceful  and  artistic.  Where,  then,  the  fault  ?  There 
is  total  lack  of  harmony  between  the  ornamental  work  and 
the  text. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  read:  “Almighty  God,  who  hast 
given  us  thy  only  begotten  Son  to  take  our  nature  upon 
Him,  etc.,”  when  the  text  is  surrounded  with  an  ornamental 
composition,  grotesque  in  its  make-up,  containing  bats, 
owls  and  lizards  interwoven  in  heavy  semi-floral  design. 
Such  drawing  is  too  suggestive  of  the  Druidic  mysteries, 
or,  what  is  worse,  heathen  fetish  worship.  Such  design 
holds  nothing  in  common  with  Christ  and  Christianity  ! 

But  if  this  can  be  said  of  the  ornament,  the  objections  to 
be  urged  against  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Bell  are  more 
numerous  and  of  greater  importance. 

The  illustration  particularly  under  discussion  is  the  one 
shown  in  The  Inland  Printer  —  “  The  wise  men  before  the 
infant  Christ .” 

Christ,  just  born,  sits  (a  child  at  least  two  years  old) 
upon  his  mother’s  lap.  Joseph  stands  over  the  kneeling 
figures  of  the  three  wise  men.  These  men  are  represented 
as  fourteenth  century  priests,  with  the  robes  and  altar  cups 
of  that  time.  In  the  middle  distance  are  shown  the  backs  of 
two  cows  —  suggestive  of  a  stable  (?)  although  the  sur¬ 
roundings  assert  very  strongly  that  the  place  is  a  ruined 
Grecian  temple.  The  background  shows  a  city  much 
larger  than  Bethlehem  —  yet  too  near  to  represent  six-mile- 
away  Jerusalem.  Every  thought  bearing  on  the  true  birth 
of  Christ  has  been  ignored.  Such  work  is  not  modernized 
old  style  —  it  is  old  style  facsimile.  As  a  copy  of  an  old 
print  such  an  illustration  could  claim  a  right  to  present- 
day  publication  ;  but,  placed  as  it  is,  it  has  no  excuse  what¬ 
ever  to  offer  for  its  appearance. 

Tradition  gives  Christ  both  a  cave  and  a  stable  birth¬ 
place,  with  the  popular  trend  of  thought  and  teaching  lean¬ 
ing  to  the  stable.  At  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth  Bethlehem 
was  a  primitive  Jewish  village.  Rome  was  engaged  in 
conquering,  not  decorating,  the  world.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  art  treasures  of  her  capital  city  were 
brought  by  Mummius  from  ruined  Corinth,  after  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Greece.  When  Rome  restored  Solomon’s  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  she  employed  Assyrian  architecture,  allowing 
only  a  slight  mixture  of  Roman  to  be  used.  So  throughout 
Judea. 

The  wise  men  who  came  to  the  infant  Christ  came  with 
the  rites  of  fire  worship  :  a  torch,  a  serpent,  myrrh  and 
spices ;  and  they  found  a  sleeping  babe,  but  a  few  hours  old, 
lying  by  the  side  of  a  weak  and  travel-wearied  mother. 

These  facts  make  Mr.  Bell’s  illustration  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  They  do  away  with  his  Grecian  ruins,  his  two-year- 
old  child,  his  Catholic  altar  cups,  his  fourteenth  century 
priests,  and  his  bright  and  robust  Mary,  and  Mr.  Updike 
must  be  held  to  account  for  modernizing  errors. 

Modernized  old  style  is  the  gem  fad  of  the  day,  and  will 
be  productive  of  much  that  is  beautiful  and  artistic  in  the 
way  of  printing  ;  but  in  modernizing  let  us  employ  that 
knowledge  which  has  accrued  to  the  human  race  since 
printing  became  a  fact. 


WORK  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASS,  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 
COMPOSITION  — “  THE  SALVATION  ARMY.” 

By  Joseph  P.  Birren. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


THE  ELECTRIC  DISSIPATOR  AS  A  MONEY  SAVER. 

To  the  Editor :  Milton,  Pa.,  June  11,  1896. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  advice  I  got  from  The  Inland 
Printer,  which,  by  the  way,  was  given  another  party  in 
answer  to  a  query.  As  I  was  in  the  same  predicament  at 
the  time,  I  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the  advice,  and  my 
troubles  were  over.  During  the  early  spring  I  was  engaged 
in  printing  a  catalogue  on  paper  which  was  very  heavily 
charged  with  electricity,  and  tried  every  means  to  overcome 
it.  Your  advice  was  to  use  a  dissipator.  Secretly,  for  fear 
of  being  laughed  at,  I  sent  for  a  bottle,  and  cautioned  my 
pressman  to  say  nothing  if  it  was  a  failure  and  I  was  stuck 
once  more.  The  first  trial  was  on  the  second  side  of  a  run, 
and  everything  moved  off  smoothly.  Still  I  was  afraid,  and 
tried  it  on  a  new  run.  The  results  were  the  same.  After 
using  it  a  couple  of  days  our  proprietor  noticed  that  things 
were  moving  much  smoother,  and  asked  the  reason.  Then  I 
explained.  From  that  time  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  advocate  no  special  brand,  but  know  that  the  one 
I  purchased  did  the  work.  The  cost  of  dissipator  and 
expressage  was  75  cents,  but  I  have  half  of  it  left,  and  it 
saved  the  firm  many  dollars.  C.  M.  Schuyler. 

[The  dissipator  was  the  “  Bentrovato,”  of  Bingham 
Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street,  New  York,  advertised 
in  The  Inland  Printer  for  February,  1896. —  Ed.] 

CONSERVATIVE  VS.  RADICAL  TRADE-UNIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor :  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  21,  1896. 

It  may  be  that  the  day  of  conservatism  in  trades  unions 
is  passing,  and  while  it  may  or  may  not  be  a  step  backward 
on  the  part  of  the  unions,  it  is  worth  a  little  thinking  as  to 
why  the  conservatives  are  losing  their  grip  and  the  radical 
element  is  superseding  them  in  the  control  of  union  affairs. 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  mode  of  procedure  was 
for  the  union  to  hold  a  meeting,  adopt  a  new  scale  of  wages 
and  notify  the  employer  that  the  new  scale  was  in  effect. 
On  the  other  side,  the  first  notice  the  employe  received  that 
his  wages  were  cut  was  when  his  envelope  had  in  it  a 
smaller  amount  than  usual.  The  motto  on  both  sides  was  : 
“  Like  it  or  leave  it.” 

This  plan  had  this  advantage  :  When  the  fight  was  over, 
one  party  knew  that  the  other  had  won.  As  a  general  rule 
the  victory  was  temporary,  and  the  loser  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  get  even.  The  conservative  element,  in 
searching  for  a  means  to  settle  labor  disputes  in  a  way  that 
would  lessen  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  the  loss  of  time  and 
wages  and  the  general  disruption  of  business,  adopted  arbi¬ 
tration  as  the  plan  which  would  secure  peace  with  honor. 
Unions  remodeled  their  constitutions  so  that  a  strike  was 
practically  prohibited  until  efforts  to  secure  arbitration  by 
local,  district  or  international  officials  had  been  made  and 
had  failed. 

This  plan  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  and  in  cities 
where  the  employes  were  organized  in  a  way  that  gave  their 
association  control  of  its  members,  the  idea  has  worked  very 
well.  Where  they  were  not  organized,  the  union  would  be 


met  with  the  statement  from  some  employer  whose  obituarjr 
will  speak  of  him  as  being  possessed  of  great  firmness  of 
character,  that  he  was  running  his  own  business  and  had 
nothing  to  arbitrate  ;  and  the  stand  taken  by  one  man  would 
have  its  effect  on  the  others.  Conservatism  on  the  part  of 
the  union  was  construed  as  cowardice  ;  and  when  arbitration 
was  refused,  reason  was  given  to  the  radical  argument  that 
a  strike  for  arbitration  would  have  the  same  effect  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  strike  for  more  wages,  with  two  chances  against 
the  union,  for  if  they  won  the  strike  they  might  still  lose 
on  the  arbitration.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  conserva¬ 
tive  is  losing  his  grip  and  that  the  radical  element  is  resum¬ 
ing  power  in  the  union.  If  the  employer  does  not  like  it,  he 
can  blame  himself  for  not  realizing  that  the  trade  union  has 
kept  growing  in  power,  and  that  workingmen  in  general 
believe  that  the  trade  union  is  a  trade  necessity,  not  only  to 
protect  workers  from  unfair  emplojTers,  but  also  to  protect 
the  worker  from  his  fellow  —  to  regulate  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  ;  that  it  might  be  better  business  policy  to  deal  with 
the  union  than  to  fight  against  it.  Ex-Conservative. 


CHASE  BARS  ON  THE  POINT  SYSTEM. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  June  29,  1896. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  a  great  reform  might 
be  inaugurated,  in  a  ver}' simple  manner,  in  the  manufacture 
of  chases. 

Every  stonehand  must  have  been  bothered  at  times  by  the 
variation  in  the  widths  of  the  bars  in  chases.  The  writer 
has  frequently  had  great  trouble  with  his  form,  especially 
when  it  became  necessary  to  put  the  bar  in  the  back  in  order 
that  grippers  on  the  press  might  be  able  to  take  the  paper. 
In  such  cases  his  trouble  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  on 
one  side  of  the  form  labor-saving  furniture  (made  to  points) 
had  been  used  in  the  back,  while  the  bar,  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  place  in  the  back  on  other  side  of  form,  was  of 
an  odd  size. 

Now,  why  could  not  the  founders  make  all  bars  on  the 
point  system,  the  sizes  to  be  graded  by  six  and  twelve 
points  ?  Such  a  system  would  be  an  immense  convenience 
to  stonehands ;  margins  could  be  much  more  accurately 
made,  and  valuable  time  saved. 

The  writer  hopes  to  see  the  time  when  bars  will  be 
graded  as  here  suggested,  so  that  he  may  dispense  with  the 
use  of  cardboards  or  leads  alongside  the  bars.  H.  S. 


STRIPPING  COLLODION  NEGATIVES. 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  July  3,  1896. 

The  June  number  of  the  American  Amateur  Photog¬ 
rapher  gleefully  characterizes  as  a  “huge  joke”  my  state¬ 
ment  in  your  May  number  that  in  stripping  collodion  nega¬ 
tives  the  plain  collodion  may  be  dried  by  ignition  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  dry  spontaneousljL  The  critic  is  sadly 
lacking  in  practical  knowledge  or  he  would  be  aware  that 
many  process  workers  are  accustomed  to  dry  the  collodion 
in  this  way,  obtaining  as  firm  a  film  for  stripping  as  when 
the  drying  is  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  —  and  economizing 
time  when  the  work  is  rushed.  I  have  done  so  many  times 
with  satisfactory  results,  and  therefore  know  the  method  to 
be  practical.  The  sense  of  mirth  of  the  critic  is  evidently 
much  more  largely  developed  than  his  experience. 

H.  Jenkins. 


DEPRECIATION  OF  PLANT. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  13,  1896. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  a  subscriber  to  your  valued  jour¬ 
nal  by  informing  me  through  your  columns  as  to  how  I  am  to 
value  my  plant  in  taking  an  inventory.  It  is  a  little  out  of 
season,  but  I  will  call  it  just  in  season,  as  this  is  the  time  of 
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the  year  that  I  have  more  time  for  this  purpose  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  year. 

I  am  a  printer  of  several  years’  standing-,  but  have  not 
succeeded  so  far  yet  as  to  be  able  to  employ  a  regular  book¬ 
keeper,  and  consequently  am  compelled  to  do  my  own  book¬ 
keeping,  and  every  summer  I  like  to  take  an  inventory  to 
know  where  I  am  at,  but  cannot  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the 
real  value,  or  rather  how  I  should  value,  my  type,  presses, 
machinery,  etc.  A.  A.  Kantor. 

[In  an  editorial  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  April,  1896, 
page  43,  entitled  “Depreciation  of  Plant,”  the  inquirer  will 
find  an  answer  to  the  above. — Ed.] 


Tailpiece  Design  by  Albert  Olson,  Chicago. 
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THE  RIGHT  LINE  IN  ORNAMENT. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

VERYONE  who  has  attentively  observed  the  progress 
of  modern  art  printing  must  have  noticed  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  attached  to  the  right  line.  The 
most  elaborate  and  ornate  German  combinations  owe  much 
of  their  effect  to  the  skillful  brass-rule  work  with  which 
they  are  supplemented  ;  and  type  designs,  which  by  them¬ 
selves  are  heavy,  overloaded,  or  naked,  however  com¬ 
posed,  when  arranged  as  bands  or  panels  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  rule  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
artistic  effect.  The  much-discussed  and  popular  “  free 
ornament”  depends  mainly  for  its  effect  on  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  rule,  particularly  that  of  medium  face, 
which  gives  a  force  and  definiteness  to  the  work  which  the 
weaker  fine-faced  rule  can  never  attain.  Much  of  the  credit 
of  this  development  is  due  to  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  subject,  Mr.  E. 
Pechey,  of  London.  In  tracing  the  development  of  modern 
type  design,  I  long  ago  pointed  out  that  his  original  Rib¬ 
bon,  followed  quickly  by  the  Scroll,  were  the  fruitful 
parents  of  a  long  series  of  handsome  type  ornaments ;  and 
though  many  of  these  have  passed  out  of  fashion,  their 
influence  is  still  active.  Moreover,  Mr.  Pechey  himself  has 
not  been  unprogressive  during  the  twenty-three  years  that 
have  passed  since  every  printer  in  Great  Britain  rushed  to 
buy  his  Type  Ribbon.  His  combination  rule  designs 
(copied  witli  variations  by  all  the  great  houses) ;  his  Floral 
Ornaments,  his  Fillets,  and  lastly  his  Spray  Ornaments  — 
to  say  nothing  of  minor  designs  —  all  testify  to  his  activity 
and  inventive  genius.  If  ever  the  history  of  type  design  be 
written,  his  name  will  take  a  prominent  place  as  one  of  the 
most  original  of  type  designers. 

To  return  to  the  right  line,  from  which  I  have  been 
tempted  to  diverge.  How  is  it  that  designers  and  founders 
have  so  far  failed  to  work  out  on  a  systematic  plan  the  line 
itself,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  type  combina¬ 
tion,  from  the  plainest  to  the  most  ornate  ;  and  apart  alto¬ 
gether  from  art  work,  is  in  daily  use  in  tabular  and  other 
matter  ?  Some  years  ago,  writing  on  combination  borders, 
I  looked  through  every  specimen  book  I  possessed  to  find 
a  series  containing  all  the  five  primary  characters.  My 
search  was  in  vain  (with  one  single  exception),  though  some 
ran  to  hundreds  of  pieces,  The  most  complete  were  some 


“changeable”  borders,  in  Figgin’s  book,  quite  half  a 
century  old  and  long  out  of  fashion,  designed,  I  believe,  by 
the  late  Charles  Derriey. 

About  the  same  time  I  suggested  that  the  old  and  little- 

used  brace-pieces  (, —  -A - ,),  supplied  with  every  English 

body-font  —  I  have  pounds  of  them  —  should  give  place  to 
three  really  useful  characters  to  combine  with  the  metal 
dashes,  a  corner  r,  a  T-piece  -p,  and  a  cross  With 

these  any  ordinary  simple  table  could  be  set  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  case,  and  without  the  use  of  brass  rule.  Every 
printer  will  recognize  the  value  of  these  three  pieces.  Some 
of  our  typefounders  are  practical  printers,  but  none,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  cast  these  three,  for  which  any  ordinary 
printer  would  willingly  give  up  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  sorts  which  cumber  his  upper  case. 

These,  after  the  running-piece,  are  the  three  primary 
characters  of  a  border,  however  disguised  by  ornament,  yet 
few  combinations  possess  them.  I  could  indicate  numerous 
borders  with  large  and  handsome  corners,  defective  in  the 
great  primary  requisite  —  a  corner  on  their  own  body.  If 
the  border  is  unsymmetrical,  two  such  corners,  an  outer  and 
inner,  should  always  be  supplied  before  the  designer  allows 
his  fancy  to  stray  in  the  direction  of  large  decorative  pieces. 

Once  again  to  revert  to  our  right-line  border.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  how  near  some  designers  have  come  to  the 
desired  end,  while  yet  falling  exasperatingly  short.  Turn 
to  MacKellar’s  fine  old  quarto  [circa,  1876),  if  you  happily 
possess  a  copy.  Find  Border  56.  I  take  it  to  be  original  — 
I  don’t  think  I  have  it  elsewhere.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  lin¬ 
eal  design,  medium-face,  thirty-one  characters.  Some  of  the 
more  ornate,  forming  secondary  borders,  could  be  dropped 
without  much  disadvantage.  Of  the  primary  characters  I 
find  two  running-pieces,  plain  rule  one  and  four  ems,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  a  -f-.  No  L-corner ;  only  a  corner-piece  repre¬ 
senting  three  sides  of  a  square,  tilted  on  its  side.  No 
T-piece.  Four  neat  terminals  of  varying  length — the  thick 
line  tapering  to  a  point ;  these  are  decidedly  useful.  There 
is  an  X-piece,  two  V-pieces  and  a  compound  X-cross,  devised 
to  combine  the  single  with  the  double  border  —  all  the  rest 
are  ornaments.  One  very  useful  sort,  the  half-em  piece,  is 
wanting.  This  is  a  type  of  many  —  design  excellent ;  want¬ 
ing  in  practical  adaptation.  To  make  it  complete  for  every 
purpose,  just  three  characters,  of  the  simplest  kind,  are 
needed  :  the  half-em  length,  the  L-corner,  and  the  T-piece. 

Turn  to  the  beautiful  border  No.  67  (which  I  find  in  sev¬ 
eral  specimen  books).  It  has  all  these  necessary  sorts  save 
one  —  the  half-em  running-piece.  It  has  forty-three  charac¬ 
ters  in  all. 

No  doubt  you  have  Bruce’s  fine  book  of  1882.  Among  its 
numerous  combinations  there  is  but  one  (13-16)  with  all  the 
primary  characters.  It  is  copied  from  one  of  the  Derriey 
designs  aforesaid,  recut  to  pica  body,  and  contains  the  half- 
em  piece,  which  is  wanting  in  Figgin’s,  and  probably  in 
Derriey’s  original  design  ;  though,  not  having  his  book,  I 
cannot  say.  Scattered  through  four  or  five  combinations,  I 
find  purely  lineal  characters,  fine  and  medium,  singly  and 
combined,  which  if  grouped  would  nearly,  but  not  quite,  form 
a  complete  and  really  useful  series.  Beginning  with  Series 
12,  nine  characters,  all  fine  line,  we  have  the  em,  2-em  and 
L-corner.  The  rule  is  not  on  the  center,  but  at  one  side. 
The  half-em  is  deficient,  and  the  remaining  six  sorts  are 
various  curves.  We  find  nothing  to  match  till  we  reach 
Combination  59  (Egyptian),  128  characters.  Nos.  36,  37,  38 
are,  respectively,  a  fine  and  medium  line  on  a  pica  em,  with 
two  three-sided  ends,  by  means  of  which  a  closed  shaded 
panel  may  be  formed.  No.  60  (Assyrian,  sixty-nine  charac¬ 
ters)  contains  four  more,  16-19,  the  latter,  however,  being  the 
same  as  the  end  piece  in  Border  12.  The  others  are  a 
medium-face  em-piece,  and  two  L-pieces.  Border  66  (thirty- 
one  characters)  has  a  plain  em-piece,  on  center,  -j-,  and  L-cor- 
ner,  but  no  T-piece  or  half-em.  The  line  here  is  thicker  than 
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in  the  preceding.  Border  71  (fourteen  sorts)  is  another  fine- 
line  combination  with  the  addition  of  dots,  and  characters  1 
and  2  are  neat  terminals,  which  would  unite  well  with  the 
others.  Adding  to  the  nine  characters  of  Series  12  the  eleven 
others,  we  have  the  basis  of  a  good  series,  which,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  supplementary  sorts,  would  be  of  value, 
either  alone  or  as  an  adjunct  to  any  other  series  on  the  same 
bodies. 

The  idea  of  a  systematic  lineal  combination  was  worked 
out  in  every  detail,  and  even  to  a  superfluous  extent,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  cannot  give  the  whole  history 
of  the  “  Greek  Fret”  combination,  but  so  far  as  I  know  it, 
it  is  of  interest,  as  embodying  what  seems  to  be  the  sole 
successful  experiment  in  a  neglected  field  of  type  design  — 
neglected,  apparently,  on  account  of  its  very  simplicity. 

Some  time  between  1865  and  1870  1  became  possessed  of 
the  handsome  quarto  specimen  book  of  J.  &  R.  M.  Wood, 
London,  which  I  still  highly  value.  The  firm  in  those  days 
was  full  of  enterprise,  publishing  a  lively  periodical,  the 
first  typefounders’  organ  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  American  novelties  besides  original  designs  of  their 
own.  The  “Greek  Fret”  is  one  of  the  prominent  features 
of  the  book,  supplying  many  of  the  page  borders  and  orna¬ 
ments,  besides  occupying  page  after  page  specially  devoted 
to  its  exhibition.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
original  design  of  the  firm,  as  I  have  no  trace  of  it  in  any 
other  book.  I  used  to  study  it  much  at  the  time,  and  remem¬ 
ber  coveting  a  combination  of  such  great  adaptability, 
though  the  fact  that  it  was  cast  to  emerald  (minionette)  body 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  drawback.  Of  course,  it  may  have 
been  of  French  or  German  origin. 

Apart  from  the  occasional  ornaments  and  borders,  nine 
quarto  pages  are  wholly  devoted  to  its  display.  It  contained 
109  characters,  classified  as  hair-line  pieces  (9),  middle-line 
pieces  (68),  thick-line  pieces  (14),  extra  thick  (8),  and  pieces 
for  blending  (10).  Of  the  second  portion,  four  characters 
were  foreign  to  the  design  —  a  2-line  emerald  chessboard 
square,  and  two  running-pieces  and  a  corner  belonging  to 
a  floral  combination  ;  all  the  rest,  including  three  curious 
characters  —  a  crown,  and  two  representing  clasped  hands 
in  outline  —  had  their  proper  place.  The  large  number  of 
pieces  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  the 
oblique  line  at  the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  by  itself,  and 


Design  by  C.  W.  Travek,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Combination  of  pen  and  wash,  reproduced  in  line  and 
half-tone  on  one  plate. 


joining  and  crossing  the  horizontal  and  vertical  charac¬ 
ters.  The  uniform  thickness  of  the  lines  was  accurately 
maintained  throughout  and  the  joining  up  was  admirable, 
the  junctions  in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  designs  being 
imperceptible. 

The  first  page  of  specimens  gives  examples  of  plain  and 
Oxford  borders  of  different  faces  of  rule,  single  and  double; 
also  music  lines,  fine  and  medium.  The  second  contains 
two  pages  of  prayer-book  tables,  set  in  emerald,  the  bor¬ 
ders,  table  rules  and  dashes  set  wholly  from  the  combina¬ 


tion,  the  effect  being  neater  than  that  of  brass  rule ;  also  a 
calendar.  The  next  page,  set  wholly  without  leads  or  brass 
rule,  is  really  a  work  of  art,  in  every  way  admirable,  and  I 
think  it  gives  a  clue  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  border  was 
designed.  It  is  a  Scripture  genealogy,  the  fifth  of  thirty- 
two  plates,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study.  No  brass-rule 
work  could  equal  its  neatness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  com¬ 
parative  facility  of  composition.  It  contains  eighty  names, 
each  inclosed  in  a  small  square  of  medium-faced  rule,  and 
properly  connected  with  ancestors  and  descendants.  There 
are  also  six  panels  surrounded  by  heavier  rule,  containing 
tribal  names.  The  genealogy  is  that  of  the  descendant  of 
Canaan  ;  the  joined  hands  connecting  squares  indicate  mat¬ 
rimonial  alliances,  and  the  outline  coronets  mark  the 
princes,  curiously  described  as  “dukes”  in  the  English 
version.  The  purpose  of  the  chessboard  squares  is  also 
manifest.  Set  close  together,  between  thick  and  thin  rules, 
they  resemble  a  copperplate  tint  border,  but  they  do  not 
join  as  they  ought,  and  this  fault — a  very  slight  one  —  is 
the  only  blemish  in  the  page.  The  next  page  shows  a  note- 
paper  packet  wrapper,  the  oblique  lines  at  the  ends  cor¬ 
rectly  set  “on  the  square.”  Another  page  contains  book 
cover  patterns.  Then  cheques,  elaborate  corners  and  inter¬ 
laced  patterns  of  medium  and  fine  rule.  Then  monuments, 
cubes  in  perspective,  made-up  braces  ;  fences,  iron  and 
wood.  The  last  is  like  a  very  recent  production  of  the  Key¬ 
stone  Foundry,  and,  I  think,  is  the  better  of  the  two.  More 
borders,  the  synopsis  of  characters,  memorial  card  border 
and  crosses  complete  the  exhibits,  but  are  far  from  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  capabilities  of  the  design.  Curiously  enough,  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  Type  Ribbon,  with  the  folds  falsely 
rendered,  heads  the  last  page. 

Now  for  the  remaining  history  of  the  design.  The  firm 
fell  on  evil  days — perhaps  the  partners  disagreed  at  all 
events  the  whole  stock  was  sold  under  the  hammer.  Years 
afterward,  I  found  that  one  of  the  great  typefoundries  had 
purchased  most  of  the  matrices.  To  the  purchaser  I  wrote, 
inquiring  about  the  “Greek  Fret.”  I  received  reply  that 
the  matrices  were  found  to  be  so  badly  knocked  about  that 
the  firm,  for  its  own  credit’s  sake,  had  withdrawn  the 
design  from  the  market. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  hour  with  one  of  your  enterpris¬ 
ing  founders,  looking  over  these  specimens.  For  mathemat¬ 
ical  completeness  and  adaptability  to  every  class  of  work, 
the  design  has  never  been  equaled.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
revived  on  a  6-point  basis.  In  actual  use  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  exclude  brass  rule,  as  the  designers  did  in 
their  specimens.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  use 
metal  rule,  fine-faced  especially,  in  long  lines.  With  mod¬ 
ern  appliances,  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  the  four  thicknesses 
of  line  to  match  as  many  faces  of  brass  rule  on  2-point  body. 
Small  parcels  of  graduated  rule  of  the  appropriate  face 
could  be  made  up  with  the  fonts,  reducing  the  quantity  of 
metal  rule  required,  and  any  length  of  line  —  from  one  em 
upward,  if  necessary  —  could  be  supplied  from  the  brass 
with  a  2-point  lead  on  each  side.  All  the  corners,  crosses 
and  oblique  lines  would  be  set  up  from  the  metal.  A 
good  font  would  almost  put  a  stop  to  the  rule-shaping, 
filing  and  mitering  which  wastes  so  much  time  and  mate¬ 
rial  at  present.  A  panel  too  long  or  short  could  be  readily 
changed  without  cutting  or  mutilating  good  material.  In 
fact,  a  good  type-rule  design,  such  as  I  have  described,  is 
what  all  printers  —  American  printers  especially  —  require, 
and  for  want  of  which  they  have  been  making  shift  as  long 
as  I  can  remember.  A  well-proportioned  font  would  be 
worth  more  than  all  the  $15  Chinese,  Japanese,  Egyptian 
or  Assyrian  combinations  ever  devised,  and,  unlike  them, 
would  not  go  out  of  fashion. 

Now,  gentlemen  typefounders  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  which  of  you  will  be 
first  in  the  field  ? 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.* 

BY  H.  D.  ESTABROOK. 

THIS  wonderful  park  of  ours,  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
mighty  city  —  nature’s  sanctuary  in  a  human  wilder¬ 
ness,  peopled  with  the  images  of  the  world’s  great 
heroes —  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  martyr-hero  whose 
noble  presence  seems  to  welcome  us  at  the  gateway  with  a 
smile,  mournful  as  his  fate  and  radiant  as  his  love;  this 
park,  I  say,  this  out-of-doors  Parthenon,  has  been  enriched 
today  by  the  statue  of  another  of  nature’s  noblemen,  his 
countrjr’s  “guide,  philosopher  and  friend,”  Ben  Franklin, 
the  American.  The  citizen  of  Chicago  to  whose  liberality 
we  are  indebted  for  this  heroic  bronze  is  preeminently  the 
one  man  in  Chicago  best  qualified  to  speak  of  the  life  which 
it  commemorates. 

But  Mr.  Medill  is  as 
modest  as  he  is  gen- 
erous.  ‘‘I  have 
erected  this  statue,” 
said  he,  “not  to  glo- 
rifj'  myself,  not  even 
to  glorify  Franklin — 
that  were  indeed  su¬ 
perfluous;  I  have 
erected  it  rather  to 
the  glory  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood.  I  wish 
it  to  stand  forever  as 
a  reminder  to  the 
young  men  of  my 
country  to  study  the 
life  of  this  simple, 
sturdy,  stalwart 
character,  that  their 
own  lives  may  profit 
by  it.” 

In  deference, 
therefore,  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  donor,  it 
is  perhaps  appropri¬ 
ate  that  a  young 
man — young  enough, 

I  hope,  not  to  have 
shaped  his  character 
beyond  redemption — 
that  a  younger  man, 
at  least,  should  have 
been  requested  to 
speak  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  to  deduce 
therefrom  his  indi¬ 
vidual  conclusions. 

The  fact  that  until  I  set  about  my  preparation  for  this  event  I 
had  never  read  even  the  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  much  less  his  numerous  writings  and  correspondence, 
may  reflect  upon  my  erudition  —  lam  used  to  that  —  but  it 
illustrates  at  the  very  outset  the  wisdom  of  the  giver  and  the 
utility  of  the  gift.  My  sometime  ignorance  does  not  discredit 
my  present  authority  to  speak,  for  I  come  to  you  fresh  from 
a  careful,  attentive  reading  of  all  I  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  and  career  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  begun  perfunctorily  and  in  duty  bound,  has  been  to  me 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life.  I  am  deeply  grate¬ 
ful  to  Joseph  Medill  for  compelling  me  to  undertake  it. 

I  would  not  have  my  frank  confession  of  unacquaintance 
with  a  man  whose  fame  fills  all  the  earth  taken  too  literally, 

*  Oration  delivered  at  the  unveiling' of  Franklin  statue,  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  June  6,  1896. 


however.  I  did  know  something  about  Dr.  Franklin  —  as 
much,  probably,  as  the  majoritj^  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
this  distinguished  audience  not  excepted.  I  knew,  for 
instance,  that  as  a  mere  boy  he  had  somehow  found  his  way 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  and  had  entered  the  latter  city 
with  a  penny  roll  in  his  mouth  and  another  under  each  arm. 
That  a  little  girl,  subsequently  his  wife,  spied  him  in  this 
predicament  and  giggled,  after  the  manner  of  little  girls.  I 
knew  that  he  became  a  printer  and  publisher  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  brought  forth  “  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  a 
hotchpotch  of  the  wise  sayings  of  all  nations,  which  every¬ 
body  knew  and  which  nobody  ever  heeded.  I  knew  that  he 
once  flew  a  kite  during  a  thunder-storm,  thereby  demon¬ 
strating  that  lightning  was  nothing  but  electricity — a  puerile 
performance  which  anybody  could  have  done,  but  didn’t.  I 

knew  that  he  had 
signed  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence 
and  also  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  he 
was  otherwise  ;i 
great  man  in  the 
provinces.  I  also  had 
a  vague  notion  of  his 
embassy  abroad,  and 
a  still  vaguer  notion 
that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending 
court  levees  in  top- 
boots  and  a  fur  cap, 
to  the  disgust  of  the 
courtiers  and  the 
frantic  delight  of 
‘‘the  great  un¬ 
washed."  I  had  also 
seen  his  numerously 
engraved  portrait, 
and  if  I  had  been 
asked  to  portray  him 
in  words,  according 
to  my  then  concep¬ 
tion  of  his  mental, 
moral  and  physical 
make-up,  I  should 
have  said  here  was 
a  pudgy,  unctuous, 
witty,  good-natured 
old  gentleman,  with 
a  vast  repertoire  of 
proverbs,  which 
passed  for  wisdom  ; 
a  pragmatic  old  gen¬ 
tleman  with  an  os¬ 
tentation  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  but  a  weather 
eye  to  the  main  chance ;  a  parsimonious  old  gentleman, 
whose  tongue,  thrust  into  his  cheek,  gave  notice  that  he  was 
up  to  snuff ;  a  shrewd,  crafty,  secretive,  calculating  old 
gentleman  ;  a  worldly-wise,  but  unwisely  worldly  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  whose  morals  were  as  easy  as  his  slippers.  I  know 
him  now  to  have  been,  next  to  Washington,  the  greatest 
character  of  the  revolution  —  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his 
century. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been  a  man  6f 
more  varied  and  profound  accomplishment,  or  one  who  so 
united  the  sedentary  habits  of  a  student  and  the  energy  of 
an  actor  in  the  world’s  affairs.  I  would  almost  say  that  he 
was  the  very  opposite  to  all  that  I  had  conceived  him,  and 
3ret  not  so:  for  he  was  everything  that  I  had  imagined, 
modified  by  goodness.  He  was  parsimonious  ;  yes,  but  only 
with  himself.  To  others  he  was  generous,  often  to  his  own 
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undoing.  Moreover,  his  parsimony  had  an  object,  which 
dignified  and  ennobled  it;  he  was  striving  not  for  riches, 
but  for  independence.  When  he  achieved  a  modest  compe¬ 
tence  he  quit  his  own  business  absolutely,  and  never,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  attempted  to  make  another  dollar  for  him¬ 
self.  He  was  shrewd  and  crafty  also,  but  not  with  that  sin¬ 
ister  distrust  of  his  fellow-men  which  the  words  imply.  His 
was  the  diplomacy  of  a  child,  than  which,  we  are  told,  there 
is  none  so  subtle.  The  people  he  loved  and  trusted,  as  did 
Lincoln ;  like  Lincoln,  also,  he  fathomed  the  designs  of 
wicked  men.  This  is  what  St.  Paul  would  call  a  holy  cun¬ 
ning.  He  was  simple  in  his  dress,  to  be  sure,  but  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  his  linen.  He  was  polite,  even  to  the  point  of  defer¬ 
ence,  with  whomsoever  he  conversed,  whether  it  chanced  to 
be  a  neighbor  in  the  village  of  Philadelphia  or  some  Minis¬ 
ter  of  State  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  This  was  an  art 
which  he  had  cultivated,  for  by  nature  he  was  obstinate  and 
opinionated.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  made  many 
inventions,  such  as  the  stove,  the  lightning-rod  —  minus  its 
agent — and  these  he  gave  to  his  countrymen  without  a  roy¬ 
alty  or  patent.  He  discovered  many  secrets  of  nature, 
which  he  revealed  to  the  world  freely  and  without  reserve. 
But  of  all  his  discoveries  there  was  one  of  signal  and  para¬ 
mount  importance  —  the  one  which  made  him  what  he  was, 
the  one  which  vitally  concerns  every  human  being  for  all 
time  to  come,  the  one  which  involves  all  others,  and  which  I 
have  selected  as  the  theme  for  what  further  I  may  have  to 
say  —  the  discovery  of  how  to  make  life  happy. 

For  Benjamin  Franklin  was  happy  ;  happy  in  his  drudg¬ 
ery,  happy  in  his  extreme  poverty,  happy  in  his  enforced 
economies,  happy  in  his  growing  success,  happy  in  his  pros¬ 
perity,  happy  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  in  the  love 
and  applause  of  the  world  at  large.  From  youth  to  age  he 
was  actually,  genuinely  happy  !  Not  the  hypnotic  ecstasy 
of  an  anchorite,  mind  you  ;  not  the  pseudo-happiness  of  a 
voluptuary;  not  the  stolid  indifference  of  a  stoic;  not  the 
glum  complacency  of  a  Puritan  ;  not  even  the  rhapsody  of  a 
lover,  but  the  tranquil,  reasonable  happiness  which  is  so 
hard  to  achieve,  and  yet  without  which  this  life  is  scarcely 
worth  the  living. 

When  the  ministers  tell  us  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  the  Creator,  we  acquiesce  ;  but  what  is  meant  by 
the  phrase  ?  Does  it  mean  the  corporeal  image  ?  That 
would  constitute  the  Almighty  a  veritable  biped.  Benjamin 
Franklin  believed  in  no  anthropomorphic  God  ;  man’s  image 
to  his  maker  was  a  spiritual  image  ;  not  perfected,  but  out¬ 
lined,  and  upon  man  himself  was  devolved  the  responsibility 
to  complete  the  likeness.  This  completion  of  himself  Frank¬ 
lin  conceived  to  be  man’s  chiefest  business  on  this  earth, 
and  therein  could  he  realize  his  only  happiness  ;  for  he 
exclaims,  with  Cato : 

Here  will  I  hold.  If  there’s  a  power  above  us 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Thro’  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

All  which,  you  observe,  resolves  itself  into  the  saying  of 
Poor  Richard  r  “  Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy.”  But 
that,  you  say,  is  no  secret ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  pyramids ! 
Precisely  so,  and  might  possibly  be  fobbed  off  as  an  antiquity 
exhumed  from  the  pyramids. 

But  if  this  statue  should  serve  no  other  purpose  than  a 
mnemonic  to  remind  Americans  that  to  be  virtuous  is  to  be 
happy,  it  might  be  an  anachronism  in  this  age  of  mechanical 
substitution  ;  but  it  harks  back  to  a  truth  which  Americans 
must  some  time  learn  —  if  not  from  Christ,  why,  then, 
from  Franklin.  For — I  repeat  it — Franklin  was  happy,  and 
happy  because  he  was  virtuous.  His  discovery  was  simply 
how  to  be  virtuous.  Now,  Franklin  in  his  time  was  not 
regarded  as  a  Christian.  Possibly  he  would  be  today, 
though  opinions  might  still  differ  on  the  subject.  The  ques¬ 
tion  depends  on  how  much  theology  may  be  dispensed  with 


and  still  be  a  Christian,  for  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that 
Franklin’s  religion  was  a  creedless  Christianity.  He  had 
been  born  into  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and,  indeed,  was 
designed  by  his  father  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  was  the  tenth  son  —  it  transpiring 
that  of  seventeen  children  seven  were  daughters  —  and  was 
therefore  a  “tithing”  actually  due  to  the  church.  I  should 
surmise  that  the  name  “Benjamin”  was  given  him  by  his 
mother  because  he  was  not  only  her  youngest  son,  but,  God 
willing,  would  continue  to  be  so!  It  happened,  however, 
that  there  were  several  doctrines  of  the  faith  to  which  the 
youthful  Benjamin  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  — 
such  as  election,  reprobation,  etc.,  doctrines  concerning 
which  there  has  not  been  absolute  unanimity  among  men 
even  unto  the  present  day.  Accordingly,  he  was  deemed 
hopelessly  recalcitrant,  and,  at  the  mature  age  of  ten,  was 
taken  out  of  school  and  made  to  assist  his  father,  whose 
business  was  that  of  a  tallow-chandler  and  soap-boiler  ;  the 
father  thinking,  possibly,  that  soap  might  prove  a  means  of 
grace,  even  if  theology  did  not,  agreeable  to  the  maxim  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

Throughout  life  his  attendance  at  church  was  semi- 
occasional,  although  he  contributed  regularly  and  system¬ 
atically  to  its  support.  What  he  longed  to  hear,  and  yet 
never  heard  from  the  pulpit,  were  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  instead  of  the  mint,  anise  and  cummin  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  local  clergyman,  he  tells  us,  was  always  his 
personal  friend,  and,  after  repeated  visits  and  admonitions, 
prevailed  on  him  at  one  time  to  attend  church  service  for 
five  Sundays  successively.  “Had  he  been  in  my  opinion  a 
good  preacher,”  says  the  doctor,  “  perhaps  I  might  have 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  occasion  I  had  for  the  Sun¬ 
day’s  leisure  in  my  course  of  study;  but  his  discourses  were 
chiefly  either  polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  our  sect,  and  unedifying,  since  not  a 
single  moral  principle  was  inculcated  or  enforced,  their  aim 
seeming  to  be  rather  to  make  us  Presbyterians  than  good 
citizens.  At  length  he  took  for  his  text  that  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Philippians:  ‘Finally,  brethren,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good 
report,  if  there  be  any  virtue  or  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things.’  ” 

Surely,  thought  the  expectant  doctor,  with  such  a  text  as 
this  he  cannot  escape  some  moral  teaching!  Not  a  bit  of  it! 
The  learned  divine  partitioned  his  text  into  numerous  head¬ 
ings,  the  last  and  most  importunate  exhortation  being  to 
“  pay  due  respect  to  God’s  ministers.”  Do  you  particularly 
blame  the  doctor  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  “  disgusted  ”  ? 
His  creed  had  but  one  article:  “God  is  love”;  but  one 
purpose,  to  be  good  and  to  do  good  —  Good!  That  is  a  poor, 
homely,  common  little  word,  and  yet,  within  its  four  letters, 
like  the  four  walls  of  home,  are  comprehended  the  sweetness 
and  happiness  of  living.  It  is  a  puissant,  wonderful,  stupen¬ 
dous  word,  for  out  of  it  proceed  the  issues  of  life  and  death, 
the  here  and  the  hereafter,  the  soul  and  its  immortality. 
Franklin’s  religion  was  an  intuitive  faith,  to  be  sure,  but 
faith  reduced  to  a  science.  His  practice  of  the  virtues  had 
become  an  art.  Indeed,  for  many  years,  and  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life,  he  had  in  contemplation  the  writing  of  a  book 
to  be  called  “The  Art  of  Virtue,”  wherein  he  would  show 
the  means  and  manner  of  obtaining  virtue,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  exhortation  to  be  good,  which  exhortation, 
he  claimed,  did  not  instruct  and  indicate  the  means,  but 
was  like  the  apostle’s  man  of  verbal  charity,  who  admon¬ 
ished  the  naked  and  the  hungry  to  be  clothed  and  fed  withal, 
but  vouchsafed  no  information  as  to  where  the  clothes  were 
to  be  had  or  how  the  food  was  to  be  forthcoming. 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Kames  as  early  as  1760,  he  asserted 
that  many  people  led  bad  lives  who  would  gladly  lead  good 
ones  but  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  change.  That  to 
acquire  virtue  was  as  properly  an  art  as  painting,  navigation, 
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or  architecture.  “For,”  said  he,  “if  a  man  would  become 
a  painter,  navigator,  or  architect,  it  is  not  enough  that  he 
is  advised  to  be  one,  that  he  is  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  his  adviser  that  it  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  be  one, 
and  that  he  resolves  to  be  one ;  but  he  must  be  taught  the 
principles  of  the  art,  be  shown  all  the  methods  of  work¬ 
ing,  and  how  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  properly  all  the 
instruments.”  As  for  himself,  he  aspired  to  no  less  than  the 
attainment  of  human  perfection,  and  in  his  autobiography 
he  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence  as  to  the  methods 
devised  to  accomplish  it.  There  is  nothing  in  all  literature 
which  compares  with  the  philosophical  naivete  of  these  dis¬ 
closures.  There  have  been  memoirs  galore,  giving  the 
“reflections,”  the  “reveries,”  the  “meditations,”  the  “mus- 
ings,”  and  the  inmost  cerebrations  of  all  sorts  of  individ¬ 
uals  from  Plato  to  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  but  among  all  the 
books  on  the  shelf  there  is  only  one  Ben  Franklin.  If  you 
have  read  the  personal  journal  of  Amiel,  lately  published, 
you  should  forthwith  read  the  autobiography  of  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin,  if  only  for  the  contrast.  It  is  like  emerging  from  the 
miasmas  of  a  cypress  swamp  into  the  glorious  sunlight  of 
the  open  air.  In  Amiel  there  is  introspection  to  the  verge  of 
lunacy.  The  thought,  if  poetic,  is  never  virile,  often  sickly, 
and  you  gaze  shudderingly  into  an  open  grave  or  into  the 
void  beyond.  But  in  Franklin  there  is  the  healthy,  robust, 
manly  utterance  of  one  who  finds  himself  alive  and  is 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Why  not  be  happy  ?  I 
have  youth  and  strength  and  my  life  is  before  me.  What  is 
happiness  ?  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  money  in 
itself,  nor  fame  in  itself — it  is  nothing  extraneous,  in  fact, 
but  must  be  evolved  from  within.  Happiness  is  virtue. 
What  is  it  to  be  virtuous  ?  He  analyzed  virtue  by  passing  it 
through  the  spectroscope  of  his  conscience,  and  resolved  it 
into  thirteen  elements.  These  he  catalogued  and  entered  in 
a  book.  Under  each  he  wrote  a  precept  defining  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  that  particular  heading.  Thus,  under  the  word 
“Sincerity”  he  wrote:  “ Use  no  hurtful  deceit;  think  inno¬ 
cently  and  justly;  and  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly.” 

Under  the  word  “Cleanliness”  he  wrote:  “Tolerate  no 
uncleanliness  in  body,  clothes  or  habitation.” 

Under  the  heading  “Humility”  he  says:  “Imitate  Jesus 
and  Socrates  ;  ”  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

He  next  opened  a  ledger  account  with  virtue.  Did  ever  a 
man  do  such  a  thing  before  ?  The  rules  which  Washington 
formulated  for  his  conduct  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they 
were  at  most  a  sort  of  decalogue,  and  like  the  original  deca¬ 
logue,  exceeding  brittle  in  any  other  hands  than  Washing¬ 
ton’s.  The  truth  is  that  nearly  every  man  has  had  spells  of 
committing  his  good  resolutions  to  writing,  and  then  has 
hid  them  away  lest  someone  might  detect  him  in  the  boyish 
weakness.  And  yet  we  keep  an  accurate  set  of  books  con¬ 
cerning  our  business  dealings,  particularly  concerning  our 
bills  receivable,  but  leave  our  running  account  with  the 
Almighty  to  be  carried  incur  heads.  Not  so  Franklin.  He 
procured  him  a  blank  book  and  a  bottle  of  red  ink.  Every 
page  of  the  blank  book  was  divided  into  seven  vertical  red¬ 
ink  columns,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week  ;  and  into  thirteen 
lateral  spaces,  one  for  each  of  his  thirteen  virtues.  He  did 
not  propose  to  court  defeat  by  attacking  the  enemy  en  masse 
— there  was  an  ominous  significance  in  the  very  number 
thirteen ;  but  he  would  conquer  the  virtues  separately  and 
in  detail.  First  came  temperance,  which  his  precept  had 
limited  to  eating  and  drinking — “  Eat  not  to  dullness  ;  drink 
not  to  elevation.”  Why  first?  Because  vigilance  required 
a  calm,  clear  intellect,  and  temperance  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  would  leave  his  mind  normal  and  alert.  Furthermore, 
it  was  a  virtue  in  which  he  had  already  had  some  exercise, 
and  was  therefore  the  easiest  mastered. 

Secondly  in  the  list  was  the  virtue  of  “  Silence  ”;  “  Speak 
not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself ;  avoid  trifling 
conversation.”  His  reasons  for  including  silence  in  the 


category  of  virtues  were  possibly  cogent,  and  were  certainly 
unique.  Inasmuch  as  his  ambition  was  to  learn,  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  could  learn  more  by  listening  to  others  than 
to  himself.  Furthermore,  he  tells  us  that  for  some  time  past 
he  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  prattling,  punning  and  joking, 
which  made  him  acceptable  to  trifling  company,  but  not  to 
the  more  serious-minded.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  curing 
himself  of  this  infirmity  of  punning  and  joking  history  has 
recorded.  He  failed,  not  dismally,  but  brilliantly. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  certainly  the  earliest  of  American 
wits,  and  continues  to  hold  his  place  as  probably  the  great¬ 
est.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  called  “  The  Penalty  of 
Humor,”  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  intimates  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  forceful  writer  of 
his  age,  was  not  chosen  by  his  committee  to  draft  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  for  fear  some  witty  crotchet  might 
come  into  his  head  and  find  lodgment  in  that  august  docu¬ 
ment.  We  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly 
which  brought  forth  that  glorious  instrument,  and  we  still 
hear  quoted  his  indorsement  of  an  impassioned  speech  made 
by  one  of  the  delegates,  beseeching  his  coadjutors  to  be 
unanimous  and  hang  together.  “The  gentleman  is  right,” 
shouted  Franklin.  “We  must  all  hang  together,  or  of  a 
certainty  we  will  all  hang  separately  !  ” 

Franklin  was  70  years  of  age  when  he  perpetrated  this 
famous  pun,  and  considering  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
which  brought  them  together,  the  inference  is  that  he  either 
left  his  little  book  at  home  or  had  wickedly  violated  its 
second  commandment. 

After  silence  came  “order,”  “resolution,”  “frugality,” 
“industry,”  and  the  like.  His  scheme  was  to  concentrate 
his  efforts  upon  one  virtue  for  a  week  together,  leaving  the 
other  twelve  to  shift  for  themselves,  only  putting  down 
religiously  each  day,  opposite  the  particular  virtue  violated, 
a  mark  to  indicate  the  fact.  If  by  converging  his  faculties 
on  temperance,  for  instance,  he  could  keep  his  temperance 
record  clear  for  seven  consecutive  days,  he  argued  that  the 
habit  of  that  virtue  had  been  so  much  strengthened  and  its 
opposite  so  much  weakened  that  he  could  venture  to  proceed 
to  the  next  in  order.  By  this  means  he  would  be  enabled  to 
go  through  the  list  once  in  thirteen  weeks  and  four  times  in 
the  year.  On  arising  each  morning  he  would  ask  himself 
the  question  :  What  good  shall  I  do  this  day  ?  On  retiring 
at  night  he  would  ask  himself  the  question  :  What  good  have 
I  done  this  day  ?  He  did  not  trust  absolutely  in  his  own 
strength  and  resolution  to  achieve  his  purpose.  He  believed 
in  prayer,  even  though  the  Bible  had  said  that  we  must  work 
out  our  own  salvation,  and  even  though  Poor  Richard  had 
said  that  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself.  Night  and 
morning  he  addressed  to  the  throne  of  grace  an  invocation 
so  earnest  and  yet  so  simple,  so  short,  and  yet  so  compre¬ 
hensive  that  no  liturgy  was  ever  devised  which  contains 
more  of  the  essence  of  true  piety  —  more  of  gratitude,  reli¬ 
ance,  and  worshipful  devotion  : 

“  O,  powerful  Goodness!  bountiful  Father!  merciful 
Guide  !  Increase  in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my 
truest  interest.  Strengthen  my  resolution  to  perform  what 
that  wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other 
children  as  the  only  return  in  mj^  power  for  thy  continual 
favors  to  me.” 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  everything. 

His  resolution  to  be  good  and  to  do  good  was  not  the 
ebullition  of  some  virtuous  emotion.  It  was  a  plan  delib¬ 
erately  contrived  and  systematically  executed.  He  balanced 
his  morals,  as  he  did  his  accounts,  by  a  species  of  double 
entry.  And  this  he  did,  not  one  day  or  one  year  only,  but 
continuously  and  for  years  together,  until  the  habit  of  tem¬ 
perance,  frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  moderation, 
cleanliness,  tranquillity,  and  the  like  had  made  these  quali¬ 
ties  the  very  texture  of  his  being. 

He  has  been  accused  of  being  selfish  in  his  desire  to  be 
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virtuous.  So  he  was.  But  what  wonderful  selfishness  is 
that  which  finds  genuine  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  self 
instead  of  a  deep-seated  consciousness  of  its  own  unworthi¬ 
ness.  His  autobiography  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  honesty —  not  its  semblance  or  counterfeit,  but  honesty — 
is  the  best  policy;  and  he  offers  his  own  happiness  and 
success  as  an  exemplification. 

Behold  him  as  a  youth  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  dozen  congenial  boys  were  organized  into  a  literary 
and  debating  society  called  the  Junto.  This  celebrated 
society  lasted  for  many  years.  One  of  Franklin’s  biogra¬ 
phers  has  discovered  the  records  of  the  Junto  and  gives  us 
a  few  specimen  questions  discussed  at  its  meetings: 

“  How  may  smoky  chimneys  be  best  cured  ?” 

(Respectfully  referred  to  our  Honorable  Mayor  and  City 
Council.) 

“Why  does  the  flame  of  a  candle  tend  upwards  in  a 
spire  ?” 

“What  is  the  reason  that  tides  rise  higher  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  than  the  Bay  of  Delaware  ?” 

“  Is  sound  an  entity  of  body  ?” 

“  Which  is  the  best  form  of  government  ?” 

“  Is  it  consistent  with  the  principles  of  liberty  in  a  free 
government  to  punish  a  man  as  a  libeler  when  he  speaks  the 
truth?” 

These  and  kindred  topics  were  studied  and  debated  by 
the  young  gentlemen  with  great  vehemence  and  learning. 
At  one  of  their  sessions  Franklin  proposed  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  fetch  to  the  clubroom  all  the  books  owned  by  him,  and, 
thus  combining,  form  a  library  of  some  size  and  respecta¬ 
bility  ;  and  out  of  this  suggestion  was  founded  the  city 
library  of  Philadelphia,  which  flourishes  to  this  day.  It 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  Franklin,  also,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Junto  that  the  streets  were  lighted,  then 
partially  paved,  and  afterwards  swept  and  cared  for.  A  fire 
company  was  organized  by  Franklin  which  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  A  college  was  founded,  a  free  hospital  was  erected, 
and  numerous  other  enterprises  were  brought  to  successful 
issue  all  at  the  instigation  and  through  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  Franklin  and  the  Junto.  The  Junto  itself  emerged  into 
the  American  Philosophical  Society.  So,  you  see,  if  a  man 
is  obliged  to  ask  himself  each  morning,  What  good  shall  I 
do  this  day  ?  it  opens  his  eyes  to  opportunities  for  doing 
good  which  would  never  occur  to  him  who  only  asks,  How 
can  I  cozen  my  neighbor  out  of  a  dollar  this  day  ?  A  man 
who  is  obliged  to  ask  himself  each  night,  What  good  have  I 
done  this  day?  —  who  daily  arraigns  himself  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  and  then  enters  of  record 
the  judgment  rendered  of  “guilty”  or  “not  guilty”  is 
stimulated  to  discover  evidence  favorable  to  the  defendant. 

When  Franklin  had  attained  the  age  of  50,  or  something 
less,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  sufficient  income  to  live 
without  labor.  So  he  withdrew  from  active  business,  think¬ 
ing,  good  easy  man,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
scientific  pursuits.  Charming  hallucination!  The  public 
seized  on  him  forthwith.  He  was  elected  alderman,  assem¬ 
blyman,  postmaster,  and  the  president  of  more  things  of  a 
public  and  quasi-public  character  than  Melville  E.  Stone 
ever  thought  of.  Why  did  Franklin  assume  these  gratuitous 
public  burdens?  Because  it  was  his  fate,  and  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  which  the  Almighty  had  prepared  for  him;  for  I 
believe  Benjamin  Franklin  to  have  been  as  truly  an  emissary 
of  divine  will  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  government  as 
Washington,  or  Lincoln,  or  Grant,  or  Hamilton.  His  career 
had  not  concluded  it  had  just  begun.  His  education  in 
public  affairs  must  be  completed  by  years  of  public  service, 
to  fit  him  for  those  herculean  labors  which  he  was  yet  to 
perform  in  London  and  in  Paris.  In  London  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prove  to  Burke,  and  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  to  all  right- 
thinking  Englishmen,  and  to  all  the  world,  that  England 
was  wrong  in  the  quarrel  she  was  seeking.  Franklin  did 


that.  He  was  called  as  a  witness  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  every  lawyer  in  the  kingdom  had  the  privilege  of 
confounding  him  with  questions.  He  emerged  from  that 
contest,  not  a  witness  to  America  merely,  but  a  witness  to 
humanity  and  the  glory  of  God.  Burke  said  it  was  like  a 
master  being  examined  by  a  parcel  of  schoolboys. 

In  Paris  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  money  —  money — - 
money  —  and  yet  more  money  —  stacks  of  money  —  bushels 
of  money  —  millions  of  money!  How?  On  what  security? 
On  no  security  whatever  ! 

The  Continental  Congress  was  the  most  irresponsible 
body  of  gentlemen  who  ever  convened  at  any  time  anywhere. 
It  did  not  have  power  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  mil¬ 
lion.  It  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  its  chaplain  for  his 
daily  prayer,  much  less  his  daily  bread.  It  was  a  prepos¬ 
terous,  pretentious,  aweless,  bumptious,  pitiful,  unchartered 
aggregation,  as  well-meaning  and  optimistic  as  it  was 
powerless  and  unwise.  It  would  send  agents  to  Spain  and 
Holland  to  borrow  money,  and  would  draw  on  them  at  sight 
before  their  credentials  had  even  gained  them  an  audience 
with  the  government.  Henry  Laurens,  despatched  as  Min¬ 
ister  to  The  Hague,  was  captured  by  the  English  and  car¬ 
ried  into  England.  “But,”  says  Mr.  Morse,  “this  little 
incident  mattered  not  at  all  to  Congress,  which  for  a  long 
time  cheerfully  drew  a  great  number  of  bills  upon  the  poor 
gentleman,  who,  held  in  the  Tower  of  London  as  a  traitor, 
was  hardly  in  a  position  to  negotiate  loans  for  his  fellow 
rebels.” 

John  Jay,  in  Spain,  could  not  raise  money  enough  to  pay 
his  butcher,  but  he  would  accept  America’s  drafts  for  mil¬ 
lions,  trusting  to  Providence  and  Franklin  to  meet  them  at 
maturity.  And  Franklin  paid  not  only  these  drafts,  but  the 
butcher’s  bills  as  well.  In  like  manner  Arthur  Lee,  and 
Morris,  and  Izard,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  would  visa  ever}' 
bill  drawn  on  them  by  Congress,  and  then  petition  Frank¬ 
lin,  for  the  love  of  God  and  the  hope  of  America,  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  go  to  protest.  And  Franklin  honored  these 
drafts  always  and  without  fail.  The  French  Minister,  Ver- 
gennes,  would  declare  to  him  that  the  French  Government 
was  bankrupt,  as  indeed  it  was ;  that  America  must  not 
look  to  France  for  another  dollar ;  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  he  lend  another  dollar,  etc.,  etc.  Franklin 
would  advise  Congress  to  this  effect,  and  Congress  would 
promise  solemnly  never  to  draw  on  him  again,  accompany¬ 
ing  that  very  promise  with  a  draft  for  another  million. 
Whereupon  the  venerable  philosopher,  his  country’s  last 
hope,  would  gird  up  his  loins,  say  his  prayers,  and  tackle 
the  French  Minister  for  just  one  more  accommodation.  He 
knew  that  the  phlebotomy  of  a  turnip  was  a  simple,  pain¬ 
less  operation  compared  with  squeezing  another  drop  of 
blood-money  out  of  Vergennes,  but  he  accomplished  the 
impossible.  Time  after  time,  in  the  face  of  that  gentleman’s 
ultimatum,  he  continued  to  wheedle,  or  argue,  or  frighten 
him  into  a  “general”  loan,  then  a  “special”  loan,  then 
a  guaranty  of  somebody  else’s  loan.  The  buccaneers, 
which  America  turned  loose  to  prey  on  English  commerce, 
were  the  creatures  of  Franklin.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
the  idea  and  furnished  the  money  to  fit  out  the  vessels.  Paul 
Jones  said  that  Franklin’s  letters  to  him  would  make  brave 
men  of  cowards.  But  these  gay  rovers  were  not  self-sup¬ 
porting,  notwithstanding  their  glorious  exploits  and  their 
many  captures.  Franklin  was  the  only  navy  department 
which  they  recognized  or  upon  which  they  drew  in  emer¬ 
gency,  and  this  financial  burden  was  added  to  the  others. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Morse  declares  that  Washington’s  position 
at  Valley  Forge  was  enviable  compared  with  Franklin’s 
predicament  during  the  entire  Revolution.  No  wonder 
Bancroft  calls  him  the  greatest  diplomat  who  ever  lived. 
He  bankrupted  France,  that  America  might  be  free  !  But 
God  intended  that  France  should  go  bankrupt  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  otherwise  France  herself  would  never  have  been 
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liberated.  For  if  Louis  the  XVI.  could  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry  mobs  which  howled  at  him  for  bread 
only  a  few  years  later,  how  would  the  French  Revolution 
ever  have  gathered  to  a  head  ? 

But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  apparently  in  the  nick  of 
time.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  at  Paris  and  signed 
by  Franklin,  together  with  Jay  and  Adams,  on  behalf  of  his 
country.  Then  this  wonderful  man,  full  of  years  and  hon¬ 
ors,  returned  home,  to  be  received  by  his  countrymen  in  a 
very  transport  of  jubilation.  He  took  part  in  the  convention 
which  brought  forth  our  Constitution;  he  lent  his  powerful 
influence  to  the  election  of  Washington  ;  he  petitioned  Con¬ 
gress  as  president  of  the  first  abolition  society,  and  as  the 
last  act  of  his  life,  to  remove  the  inconsistency  of  African 
slavery  from  the  character  of  the  American  people,  urging 
them  to  step  to  the  verge  of  their  authority  to  discourage 
every  species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
and  then  calmly,  tranquilly,  announced  himself  as  ready  to 
die. 

“  I  seem  to  have  intruded  myself  into  the  company  of  pos¬ 
terity,”  he  said,  “when  I  ought  to  have  been  abed  and 
asleep.”  And  again  he  said  :  “Having  seen  during  a  long 
life  a  good  deal  of  this  world,  I  feel  a  growing  curiosity  to 
be  acquainted  with  some  other.” 

Great  heart !  loyal  gentleman  !  devout  philosopher  !  The 
mysteries  of  the  universe  piqued  his  curiosity,  as  they  do  the 
curiosity  of  every  thinking  man,  and  he  explored  them  rev¬ 
erently,  but  without  fear.  He  knows  now  whether  sound  is 
“an  entity  of  body”;  whether  electricity  is  identical  with 
light;  whether  thought  is  identical  with  spirit.  But  surely 
he  discovered  to  us  that  there  is  an  electricity  of  thought 
and  motive  as  well  as  of  the  clouds.  And  we  need  them  all ! 
We  need  the  electricity  of  the  clouds,  God’s  lightnings, 
cleaving  sluice-ways  through  the  heavens,  that  the  waters  of 
the  firmament  may  gush  in  torrents  to  the  earth.  We  need 
the  electricity  of  heat,  sheet  lightnings,  that  go  shuddering 
across  the  sky,  suffusing  the  cheek  of  night  as  with  a  blush. 
How  sudden  cool  the  air  !  Every  leaf,  and  twig,  and  blade 
of  grass  puts  on  its  coronet  of  dew  ;  every  flower  holds  up 
her  chalice  to  the  dripping  stars.  We  need  the  electricity 
of  thought,  that  lightning  of  the  mind,  revealing  to  us  new 
paths  of  duty  leading  onward  to  the  future.  We  need  the 
electricity  of  motive,  that  lightning  of  the  soul,  thrilling 
along  the  fibers  of  our  being,  making  every  human  heart  a 
telegraphic  relay  in  that  grand  circuit  of  humanity,  whose 
ground  wire  lies  buried  in  a  different  sphere  than  ours. 

And  America  may  have  all  this.  She  has  her  men  and 
women,  her  freedom,  and  her  institutions.  God  has  only  to 
pitch  the  key  and  the  vibrant  earth  sings  with  a  harvest. 
Let  us  be  happy !  Franklin  has  done  his  part  by  precept 
and  example.  God  and  nature  have  done  their  part.  Fellow- 
citizens,  may  we  do  ours. 


NOT  ALONE  A  TRADE  JOURNAL. 

Trade  journals  are  not  often  interesting  to  the  general 
reading  public ;  they  appeal  only  to  their  special  line  of 
tradesmen.  But  there  is  at  least  one  notable  exception  to 
this  rule.  While  preserving  its  character  as  a  trade  journal, 
The  Inland  Printer,  of  Chicago,  has  made  itself  so  supe¬ 
rior  in  workmanship  and  includes  now  and  then  the  work 
of  such  successful  artists  and  writers  as  to  make  itself  a 
delight  to  the  lover  of  good  bookmaking,  of  artistic  printing 
and  of  those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the 
processes  used  by  the  illustrator,  the  printer  and  the  lithog¬ 
rapher. — Hartford  Post ,  Hartford ,  Connecticut. 


“There  she  lay,”  says  the  sensational  writer,  “there, 
on  the  floor,  breathing  her  life  out  in  short  pants.”  She 
must  have  been  a  lady  bicyclist  in  up-to-date  costume. — 
Telluride  Journal. 


Written  for  Tiie  Inland  Printer. 

ARTISTIC  EVERYDAY  JOBBING. 

NO.  II.— BY  HENRY  T.  BOSSERT. 

T  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  apprentices  nowadays 
seem  to  think  that  in  learning  the  printing  trade  all  that 
is  necessary  in  becoming  a  first-class  compositor  is  to 
be  able  to  “stick  plain  type,”  and  after  accomplishing  the 
task  of  setting  this  kind  of  matter  fairly  well,  seem  content 
and  settle  down  at  doing  this  class  of  work  and  caring  for 
nothing  else  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  state  that  there  are  a  few 
—  about  one  out  of  every  ten —  who  aim  higher,  and  by  dili¬ 
gence,  perseverance  and  close  application  to  details  will 
eventually  gain  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  become  —  artist 
printers. 

The  printing  business  has  plenty  of  use  for  printers ,  but 
of  plain  typesetters  there  is  a  surplus  now  and  always  will 
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be.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  apprentice  to  learn  the  work  of 
the  printing  office  thoroughly  and  strive  to  become  proficient 
in  all  the  higher  accomplishments  of  the  art.  After  the 
apprentice  has  succeeded  in  learning  the  “case,”  can  set 
plain  composition,  and  also  distribute  neatly  and  correctly, 
then  he  tries  his  hand  at  job  composition,  mostly  reprints. 

The  first  thought  on  taking  hold  of  a  job  is  the  size  of  the 
paper  or  card  to  be  set,  which  is  generally  placed  upon  the 
job  or  put  on  an  accompanying  slip.  After  the  size  of  the 
paper  comes  the  measure  in  which  the  type  is  to  be  set,  so  as 
to  leave  the  proper  margin  on  the  sheet.  A  good  plan  is  to 
have  a  regular  list  of  margins  for  each  and  every  kind  of  job, 
of  which  the  following  will  be  found  a  good  example: 


Business  cards .  %-inch. 

Cards  of  invitation .  1  “ 

Letter-heads .  K  “ 

Bill-heads,  statements,  etc . yi  “ 

Envelopes .  %  “ 

Titles .  %  “ 

Covers .  1  “ 

Labels .  Is  “ 

Circulars .  K  “ 

Dodgers  and  flyers .  }i  “ 

Posters .  1  “ 

Typewriter  circulars .  1  'A.  “ 

Postals .  %  “ 


After  getting  the  size  or  type  measurement,  the  next  thing  is 
to  pick  out  the  style  of  letter  best  suited  for  the  job  in  hand. 
Use  as  few  different  faces  of  type  as  possible  in  the  work, 
not  more  than  three  kinds  at  the  most  in  any  one  job. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  the  work  in  hand  is  a  card,  in 
which  type  display  generally  predominates.  It  is  good 
policy  to  set  the  name,  address,  and  in  fact  all  lines  except 
the  business  of  the  advertiser,  with  perhaps  the  “  catch  ” 
lines,  in  one  style  of  type,  say  Jenson,  French  Old  Style, 
De  Vinne,  or  faces  of  like  character,  breaking  up  the  type 
arrangement  so  as  to  give  it  a  not  too  crowded  appearance  ; 
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then  put  the  business  line  in  a  letter  that,  while  thoroughly 
harmonizing-  with  the  other  faces  used,  yet  gives  it  a  distinct 
personality  of  its  own.  (See  Sample  I.) 

Very  little  ornamentation  is  needed  in  a  business  card, 
excepting  a  small  ornament  or  pointer,  placed  where  a  good 
effect  will  be  the  result.  Odd  conceptions  in  the  placing  of 
the  lines,  while  not  detracting  from  the  sense  of  the  reading 
matter,  gives  the  job  a  look  both  pleasing  and  unique. 

By  placing  the  business  on  a  card,  if  it  can  be  described 
in  one  or  two  words  (see  Sample  I),  at  the  sides  or  in  the 
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Sample  II.— Advertisement. 

corners,  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  card,  as  is  usually 
done,  an  attractive  look  can  be  given  to  the  job  with  very 
little  trouble. 

“  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  ”  is  an  old  proverb  ;  “orig¬ 
inality  is  the  spice  of  the  printery  ”  is  a  new  one.  Make 
no  two  cards  alike,  unless  the  one  is  to  be  an  improvement 
on  the  first.  Rulework  of  an  elaborate  character  should 
never  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  business  card  or  any 
work  of  like  character. 

In  setting  up  a  card,  try  to  bring  out  the  principal  lines 
as  boldly  as  the  space  will  permit  without  absolutely  throw¬ 
ing  into  insignificance  the  rest  of  the  reading  matter,  or 
giving  to  the  whole  work  a  crowded,  mixed-up  appearance. 

The  same  ideas  prevail,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  setting 
of  advertisements,  yet  this  class  of  work,  unlike  cards,  can 
be  given  over  more  to  rulework,  if  not  too  much  crowded 
for  room.  In  an  ad.  of  few  lines  that  must  necessarily  be 
spaced  out  to  a  specified  depth,  a  rule  border,  plain  or  filed, 
or  a  neat  type  border  of  up-to-date  pattern  around  a  part  or 
the  whole  job  shows  up  well  to  the  man  who  pays  for  the 
ad.  (See  Samples  II  and  III.) 

A  slanted  word  or  a  curved  line,  an  oddly  shaped  idea 
in  the  running  of  the  lines,  or  a  flashy  flourish,  together 
with  the  type  matter  set  in  faces  that  blend,  shows  the 
stamp  of  good,  artistic  workmanship,  be  he  apprentice  or 
journeyman. 

A  good  way  to  compose  an  ad.  of  this  kind  will  be  found 
in  setting  the  top  and  bottom  lines  first,  then  in  the  space 
left  in  the  center  of  the  job  put  your  rulework  and  business, 
or  whatever  other  specialty  it  is  your  desire  to  give  promi¬ 
nence.  In  the  end  you  will  find  a  well-balanced  and  neat¬ 
looking  piece  of  work. 

In  setting  advertisements  that  have  a  surplus  of  reading 
matter,  and  where  no  ornamentation  is  possible,  it  is  the 


body  or  descriptive  portion  that  should  be  set  first,  either  in 
a  small,  neat  job  letter  or  old  style  body  tj'pe —  old  style 
being  generally  preferred.  Then  display  the  head  and  foot 
lines  to  the  best  advantage  in  type  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  work  in  hand,  and  with  a  little  forethought  on  the 
part  of  the  printer  in  not  getting  the  body  type  too  large, 
which  is  oftentimes  the  case,  enough  room  will  be  left  for  a 
parallel  rule  or  an  ornament  under  the  main  line  to  take 
away  all  the  plainness  from  the  ad.  Outside  of  covers  and 
titles,  the  apprentice  or  compositor  must  display  more  inge¬ 
nuity  in  getting  up  artistic  and  attractive  designs  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  cards  and  advertisements  than  in  any  other  variety 
of  work. 

An  apprentice  must  be  of  an  observing  nature  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  success  of  the  trade,  and  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  preservative.  He  must  not  only  look 
on  a  job  admiringly,  but  study  it ;  he  must  try  to  decipher 
its  shortcomings,  and  find  out  where  it  shows  room  for  im¬ 
provement  ;  he  must  watch  the  other  hands  at  work  so  as  to 
get  an  idea  of  their  different  systems  and  styles  of  composi¬ 
tion  ;  he  must  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions,  and  always  be 
on  the  alert  for  any  job  of  an  unusual  nature  that  is  being 
put  into  shape;  he  must  try  to  learn  something  new  every 
day,  for  it  is  only  by  such  inquiry  and  observation  that  the 
apprentice  can  ever  expect  to  gain  the  goal  he  is  striving 
for. 

A  different  class  of  work  is  the  setting  of  title-pages.  It 
is  ten  chances  to  one  that  the  first  title  set  by  the  apprentice 
will  be  a  dismal  failure  ;  but  bjr  keeping  at  it  he  will 
eventually  bring  about  success.  A  title  at  the  present  time 
must  be  set  up  artistically,  a  sort  of  blending  of  the  old  and 
new  schools  of  typography.  Ornate  borders  and  ornaments, 
even  though  they  are  out  of  all  proportions,  can  now  be  used 
indiscriminately,  37et  neatness  should  be  the  one  object 
aimed  at  in  this  kind  of  work.  Not  more  than  two  styles  of 
type  should  be  used  in  their  composition.  It  is  easier  to  set 
titles  at  the  present  day  than  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago, 
when  they  were  generally  got  up  in  condensed  old  styles, 
light  faces  or  runics,  in  straight  lines,  and  then  it  was  that 
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the  “typo”  had  his  own  troubles  in  getting  the  lines  to  fit 
properly. 

Titles  set  in  Jenson,  Mazarin,  French  Old  Style,  or  even 
De  Vinne,  with  old-time  initials  and  ornaments,  relieve  the 
plainness  generally  found  in  a  title-page.  The  accompan}'- 
ing  style  was  successfully  used  in  a  series  of  forty  books. 
(See  Sample  IV.) 

While  the  title-page  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  sale 
of  a  book,  or  in  bringing  to  the  public  eye  the  contents  of  a 
pamphlet  or  catalogue,  the  cover  has  the  largest  field  of 
opposition  and  competition  to  overcome,  and  the  apprentice 
and  compositor  must  be  up  in  ideas  to  successfully  set  up 
work  of  this  description  —  ideas  that  appeal  to  the  eyes  of  a 
critical  world  ;  odd  ideas  to  catch  the  gaze  of  the  moving 
throng  ;  ideas  that  by  their  style  of  composition  will  compel 
the  most  indifferent  to  open  the  catalogue  or  book  and  read 
the  contents. 

A  cover  should  always  either  have  a  rule  or  type  border 
to  give  it  a  finished  look,  with  the  design  or  an  arrangement 
of  the  types  inside  of  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be 
composed  of  elaborately  twisted  rules,  or  complicated  bor¬ 
ders  or  cuts,  but  neatness  should  always  be  a  factor  in  its 
make-up.  To  my  mind  the  black  and  white  effects  with 
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Tudor  Black  and  Jenson  (see  Sample  V),  or  St.  John  and 
Mazarin,  or  even  De  Vinne,  give  to  this  kind  of  work  the 
needed  touch  emulating  the  artistic.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
set  lines  in  curves  or  extend  them  obliquely  across  the  page 
to  get  a  decided  effect,  the  new  styles  in  type  faces  obviating 
all  necessity  for  such  work,  which  at  the  most  only  wasted 
valuable  time  and  failed  to  show  the  labor  spent  on  it.  The 
apprentice  need  only  show  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
his  sizes  for  the  various  lines,  whether  such  job  is  a  card, 
ad.,  title  or  cover,  and  with  the  facilities  the  new  faces  of 
type  and  odd  ornaments,  flourishes  and  borders  give,  can 
make  a  good  showing,  only  taking  note  that  simplicity  and 
good  taste  cannot  too  often  play  a  prominent  part  in  all 
classes  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  titles  and  covers,  the  proper  plan  is  to  set 
the  main  line  first — whether  it  is  the  title  of  a  book  or  the 
business  advertised  in  the  catalogue  or  circular,  and  the 
author  or  firm’s  name,  together  with  the  other  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  name  of  the  work. 
5-5 


The  title  the  writer  has  given  his  book  and  the  business  that 
the  manufacturer  is  advertising  by  means  of  the  pamphlet  or 
catalogue  must  be  set  in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  out  of 
the  ordinary  to  have  the  effect  intended. 
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To  be  a  success  as  an  artistic  printer,  the  apprentice 
must  not  be  afraid  to  work  out  his  own  ideas,  as  originality 
is  the  only  road  for  the  twentieth  century  compositor  to 
take. 


THE  HON.  BILL  BOYER  AND  HIS  HONEST  DOLLAR. 

The  Hon.  Bill  Boyer,  formerly  of  the  Cheyenne  Sum  and 
the  only  man  who  ever  rode  clear  back  from  a  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  convention  in  New  York  to  Wyoming  in  one  con¬ 
secutive  box  car,  has  announced  as  his  platform  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  turmoil  :  “I  believe  in  an  honest  dollar,  every  circular 
dollar  being  as  round  as  every  other  dollar  of  the  same 
diameter  and  circumference.  I  understand  that  some  of  my 
competitors  say  they  are  opposed  to  a  50-cent  dollar.  I  will 
go  further  than  that.  I  am  opposed  to  a  35-cent  dollar,  a 
17-cent  dollar  or  a  6-cent  dollar.  I  insist  on  sound  money 
and  denounce  the  crime  of  ’73.  Every  dollar  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  stamped  with  the  words  ‘  One  Dollar  ’  or  ‘  One 
Dol.’  in  clear,  bold,  handsome  type,  and  no  sophistry  should 
be  sufficient  to  wean  us  away  from  that  principle,  which 
is  the  bulwark  and  likewise  the  binnacle  of  our  financial 
scheme.  I  believe  in  preserving  the  parity  of  the  metals  — 
employing  a  good,  sharp  parer  to  do  it  with.  Every  dollar 
ought  to  be  interchangeable  for  two  half-dollars  or  four 
quarters,  and  any  attempt  to  change  this  ratio  is  mischiev¬ 
ous  and  intolerable.  I  do  not  believe  in  allowing  the  money 
question  to  settle  itself.  Red  Hill  owes  me  $3.75  and  I  insist 
that  he  shall  do  the  settling.  As  to  my  other  views,  a  cheap 
coat  makes  a  cheap  man  and  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust 
without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  Protection  to  American  industries,  interchangeable 
value  for  value  and  an  economical  administration  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  old  men  dream  dreams. 
As  I  said  before,  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust  and  Colum¬ 
bia  is  the  gem  of  the  ocean.  I  hope  you  will  print  this  in 
your  paper,  so  that  the  people  may  know  my  exact  views. 
It  was  perhaps  not  necessary,  for  my  record  is  an  open  book 
where  tired  horses  come  to  water,  but  I  believe  that  a  candi¬ 
date  owes  it  to  his  constituents  to  take  the  people  fully  into 
his  confidence.  This  way  ;  this  door  ;  that  place  is  a  drug 
store  and  they  only  sell  it  in  quart  packages  there,  not  in 
bulk.” —  Chicago  Record. 


SOME  OF  CHICAGO’S  MONUMENTS. 

1 — Abraham  Lincoln.  2 — Shakespeare*  3 — A  Signal  of  Peace.  4 — General  Grant.  5 — Schiller.  6 — Ottawa  Indian  Group — uThe  Alarm.” 

7 — De  La  Salle.  8— Linne.  All  these  are  in  Lincoln  Park. 
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SOME  OF  CHICAGO’S  MONUMENTS. 

OCIAL  philosophers  are  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  ripeness  of  a 
community’s  culture  may  be  more 
accurately  judged  by  the  num¬ 
ber  and  excellence  of  its  old 
book-stalls  or  by  the  beauty 
and  character  of  its  public 
monuments.  However  this 
question  of  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  methods 
of  judgment  may  be  de¬ 
cided,  it  is  certain  that  no 
city  can  be  found  which 
has  reached  any  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  development  and  has  attained  what  is  generally 
termed  an  “atmosphere  of  culture”  that  is  without  either 
of  these  indications  of  refinement.  More  than  this,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  find  either  good  monuments  or 
choice  old  book-shops  in  a  community  that  is  “raw”  and 
commercial  in  its  character,  and  lacks  the  graces  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  artistic  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  city’s 
monuments  are  as  fair 
a  guide  to  a  correct 
estimate  of  its  people 
as  any  purely  material 
symbol  can  well  be ; 
and  judged  by  this 
token  Chicago  has  no 
reason  to  fear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  older 
cities  of  the  East,  and 
even  Baltimore,  “the 
City  of  Monuments,” 
may  well  look  to  her 
laurels. 

Many  reasons  have 
conspired  to  bring 
about,  in  Chicago,  the 
expression  of  noble 
sentiments  through 
the  enduring  mediums 
of  marble  and  bronze.  Chief  among  the  causes  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  patronage  of  the  sculptor’s  art  in  this  city  is  the 
fact  that  no  municipality  in  the  country  contains  so  elabo¬ 
rate  a  system  of  public  parks  as  does  Chicago  —  and  monu¬ 
ments  and  statuary  seem  as  necessary  to  complete  the  beauty 
and  “  balance  ”  of  a  city  park  as  do  grass,  flowers  and  trees. 
Strong  local  pride  and  patriotism  have  also  been  potent  fac¬ 
tors  in  this  phase  of  Chicago’s  development.  Nor  should 
the  fact  that  its  population  is  composed  of  widely  diversified 
nationalities  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  accounting  for 

the  city’s  good  standing  as 
represented  by  its  public 
monuments.  Only  a  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  stat¬ 
uary  in  Chicago’s  parks 
will  show  that  veneration 
for  popular  national  heroes 
of  the  old  world  countries 
has  inspired,  on  the  part  of 
Chicago’s  representatives 
of  those  nations,  the  gift  of 
many  a  magnificent  me¬ 
morial.  The  German,  the 


English  and  the  Swedish  inhabitants  have  vied  with  each 
other  and  with  the  native  Americans  in  enriching  the  great 
parks  with  statues  of  their  national  benefactors.  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  thoroughly  American  subjects  in  the  designs 
of  the  monuments  goes  to  show  the  strong  loyalty  that  char¬ 
acterizes  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  magnificent  equestrian  statue  of  General  Grant,  in 
Lincoln  Park,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  imposing  monument 
in  Chicago,  and  few  American  cities  contain  examples  of 
the  sculptor’s  art  more  impressive  and  inspiring  to  the 
patriotic  heart  than  is  the  bronze  of  the  great  “  hero  of 
Appomattox.”  Its  location  on  the  beach  drive,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  portions  of  the  park,  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  make  it  observed  of  all  comers,  but  the 
massive  proportions  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  it  is  ele¬ 
vated  and  its  own  commanding  size  give  it  a  prominence 
possessed  by  no  other  statue  in  the  great  North  Side  pleas¬ 
ure  ground.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  bronze  statue  that 
has  yet  been  cast  in  an  American  foundry,  and  represents 
the  united  efforts  and  contributions  of  fully  100,000  people. 
The  subscription  list  for  its  erection  was  started  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  General  Grant,  in  1885,  and  the  money 

came  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

The  pedestal  was 
designed  by  F.  M. 
Whitehouse  and  the 
statue  is  the  work  of 
L.  T.  Rebisso,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Mrs.  Grant 
and  the  members  of 
her  family  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  unveiling 
ceremonies,  October  7, 
1891,  which  were  wit¬ 
nessed  by  200,000  peo¬ 
ple  and  passed  into 
history  as  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  most  remark¬ 
able  assemblages. 

Of  equal  patriotic 
interest  to  the  people 
of  America,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  Illinois,  is 
the  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  occu¬ 
pies  a  choice  position  near  the  Dearborn  avenue  entrance  to 
the  park.  The  monument  forms  the  center  of  a  system  of 
drives  which  radiate  from  it  in  many  directions.  The 
standing  figure  of  Lincoln  is  colossal  in  its  proportions  and 
occupies  a  stone  platform  thirty  b3r  sixty  feet,  surrounded 
by  a  granite  bench  and  balustrade.  The  platform  is  ellip¬ 
tical  and  the  figure  is  mounted  upon  a  four-foot  pedestal. 
The  great  emancipator  is  represented  as  having  just  arisen 
from  his  chair,  which  stands  directly  behind  him.  In  the 
will  of  Eli  Bates,  a  wealth}^  Chicagoan,  who  died  in  June, 
1891,  was  found  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  that  $40,000  of  his  estate 
should  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  monument  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  The  will  named 
James  C.  Brooks,  Thomas  F. 

Withrow  and  George  Pay  son 
as  trustees  to  execute  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  its  provisions.  They 
finished  their  task  in  October, 

1887,  and  on  the  27th  of  that 
month  formally  presented  the 
completed  statue  to  the  Lincoln 
Park  Commissioners.  The 
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flag-  was  dropped  by  the  hand  of  a  grandson  of  the  mar¬ 
tyred  President.  The  sculptor  who  executed  this  faithful 
and  impressive  statue  of  the  best  loved  of  all  Americans  is 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

Two  fine  pieces  in  Lincoln  Park  are  devoted  to  the  abo¬ 
riginal  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois  prairies.  The  largest  of 
these  is  called  “  The  Alarm  ”  and  represents  a  family  group 
of  Ottawa  Indians.  It  was  presented  to  the  people  of  Chi¬ 
cago  by  Martin  Ryerson,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  city, 
who  spent  many  years  of  his 
life  in  intimate  association 
with  the  Ottawas  and  held 
that  tribe  in  high  esteem. 

This  piece  stands  at  the 
junction  of  the  drives  east 
of  the  “Seal  Rocks”  and  is 
mounted  on  a  massive  gran¬ 
ite  pedestal  which  has  four 
bas-relief  panels  depicting 
various  typical  phases  of 
aboriginal  life.  The  bronze 
statue  shows  an  athletic  Ot¬ 
tawa  making  a  gesture  of 
caution  to  his  wife,  child 
and  dog,  who  are  close  be¬ 
hind  him.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  confronted  by  sud¬ 
den  danger  from  an  am¬ 
bushed  foe.  The  sculptor 
of  this  very'  effective  group 
is  John  J.  Boyle,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  National  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Washington  secured 
the  original  clay  model  from 
which  this  bronze  was  cast. 

The  other  Indian  piece  is 
called  “A  Signal  of  Peace” 
and  represents  a  solitary 
Indian  chief  mounted  on  his 
mustang  and  holding  aloof 
his  lance,  the  butt  of  which 
rests  upon  the  neck  of  the 
horse.  This  is  also  a  very 
spirited  and  artistic  statue, 
and  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  when  on  exhibition  at 
the  World’s  Pair.  It  was 
purchased  by  Judge  Lam¬ 
bert  Tree,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Lincoln  Park  Com¬ 
missioners.  It  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  artistic 
works  from  the  studio  of 
C.  E.  Dallin,  and  occupies 
an  excellent  position  on  a 
high  bank  near  the  lagoon, 
between  the  animal  house 
and  the  Grant  monument. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


At  the  junction  of  Fullerton  avenue  and  the  Stockton 
drive,  surrounded  by  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubbery,  is 
the  colossal  monument  erected  by  Chicago’s  Swedish  popu¬ 
lation,  to  the  memory  of  Linn£,  better  known  as  Carl  Lin- 
meus,  the  father  of  the  Binomial  system  of  classification  for 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  was  cast  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  from  the  original  made  by  F.  Kjelberg, 
remodeled  in  some  parts  by  Dyverman  for  the  Swedish 
government.  The  bronze  figure  of  Linne  is  fifteen  feet  in 
height  and  is  mounted  on  a  massive  granite  pedestal,  the 
four  corners  of  which  are  embellished  with  large  figures 
typical  of  the  four  seasons.  The  unveiling  ceremonies  for 
this  splendid  monument  took  place  May  23,  1891. 


The  heroic  figure  of  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle,  by 
Jacques  de  la  Laing,  is  full  of  historic  interest  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  early  American  exploration.  It  stands  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  the  west  drive  and  the  road  leading  over  the  high 
bridge  and  has  a  fine  granite  base  and  coping.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  statue  of  the  intrepid  French  explorer  was  donated  to 
the  park  by  Judge  Lambert  Tree.  The  formal  presentation 
and  unveiling  of  the  La  Salle  monument  occurred  October 
12,  1889,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  gathering  of  citizens. 

To  the  German- American 
citizens  of  Chicago,  Lincoln 
Park  is  indebted  for  the 
magnificent  bronze  statue  of 
Germany’s  great  poet  and 
dramatist,  S  ch  i  1 1  er .  The 
original  of  this  new  piece 
stands  at  Marbach,  Wiir- 
temberg,  Schiller’s  birth¬ 
place.  The  cast  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Park  duplicate  was 
made  at  Stuttgart,  Ger¬ 
many,  from  the  original 
mold.  The  sculptor  is  Ernst 
Raus  and  the  statue  is  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  his  master¬ 
pieces.  It  is  placed  oppo¬ 
site  the  Webster  avenue 
entrance,  where  it  overlooks 
the  garden.  It  was  unveiled 
May  8,  1886. 

Other  splendid  monu¬ 
ments  erected  by  Chicago’s 
German- American  citizens 
are  to  be  found  in  Humboldt 
Park.  The  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  of  these  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  A.  von  Humboldt, 
the  great  naturalist  and 
scientist,  which  stands  in 
the  center  of  the  park  on  the 
main  drive  connecting  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Humboldt  boule¬ 
vards.  The  figure  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  is  ten  feet  in  height 
and  is  mounted  upon  a 
granite  obelisk.  This  mon¬ 
ument  was  donated  by  F.  V. 
Dewes  and  designed  by 
Felix  Goering.  Its  presen¬ 
tation  took  place  October 
16,  1892,  and  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  assembling  probably' 
the  largest  number  of  Ger- 
man-American  residents  of 
Chicago  that  had  ever  been 
brought  together  at  one 
Photo  by  Jenkins.  time  up  to  that  date. 

In  front  of  the  green¬ 
houses  of  Humboldt  Park,  near  the  Central  boulevard 
entrance,  is  the  statue  of  Fritz  Reuter,  which  was  erected 
by  general  subscription  among  the  German  residents  in  this 
city.  It  was  unveiled  May'  18,  1893,  and  an  eloquent  eulogy 
of  the  gentle  poet,  dramatist  and  humorist  was  delivered  by' 
Hon.  A.  C.  Hesing.  This  beautiful  statue  was  designed  by 
Franz  Engilsman,  of  Miinchen,  Germany'.  The  figure  of 
Reuter  is  nine  feet  high  and  the  sides  of  the  granite  obelisk 
upon  which  it  stands  are  ornamented  with  characteristic 
sketches  from  the  life  of  the  poet. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  and  greatly  admired 
groups  of  statuary  in  Chicago  is  known  as  the  “  Kemeys 
Lions.”  These  are  the  two  monarchs  of  the  desert,  colossal 
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Drake  Fountain. 


in  size,  which  guard  the 
steps  of  the  Art  Institute 
on  Michigan  avenue  at 
the  foot  of  Adams  street. 
These  masterpieces  by  the 
greatest  American  sculp¬ 
tor  of  animals  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Art  Institute 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Field,  now 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  who  has  been  a 
benefactor  of  the  Institute 
to  the  magnificent  extent 
of  $320,000  worth  of  fine 
collections.  An  evening 
reception  was  given  to 
Mr.  Kemeys,  May  10, 1894, 
at  the  Institute,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  formal  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  bronzes. 

Chicago  has  two  fine  fountains  which  are  monumental 
in  their  character.  The  earliest  of  these  occupies  a 
sightly  position  in  South  Park,  at  the  head  of  Drexel 
boulevard,  and  was  presented  to  the  South  Park  com¬ 
missioners  by  Francis  Drexel  and  Anthony  Drexel,  in 
1881.  It  was  designed  by  Henry  Manger.  The  pedestal 
is  bronze,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and  surmounted  by 
a  large  figure  of  Francis  M.  Drexel. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  drinking  fountain 
in  Chicago  stands  on  Washington  street,  in  front  of  the 
court  between  the  city  hall  and  the  county  building.  It  is 
elaborate  in  its  design  and  construction,  and  has  upon  its 
front  a  large  figure  of  Columbus  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pair  of  compasses  and  in  the  other  a  globe.  On  the  four 
corners  are  huge  granite  bowls,  which  are  supplied  with 
city  water  cooled  by  passing  through  large  coils  in  the 
big  ice  chest  in  the  interior  of  the  fountain.  This  beautiful 
and  practical  monument  was  presented  to  the  city  by 
John  B.  Drake,  in  1892, 
and  was  designed  by  R. 

H.  Park,  sculptor.  Its 
general  shape  is  that  of 
a  pyramid. 

No  monument  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  greater  popular 
interest  than  that  of  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  po¬ 
lice  officer  which  stands 
in  Hay  market  square,  on 
the  scene  of  the  terrible 
anarchist  riot  of  May  4, 

1886.  It  was  erected  at  a  .  , 

cost  of  about  $7,500,  which 

was  raised  by  popular  Humboldt. 

subscription,  and  represents  a  policeman  with  uplifted 
hand.  On  the  base  of  the  monument  is  the  simple  but  elo¬ 
quent  inscription: 

“  In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Illinois  I  command  peace.” 

On  the  back  of  the  ped¬ 
estal  is  the  following  brief 
dedication  and  historical 
memorandum  : 

Dedicated  by  Chicago, 
May  4,  1889, 

To  their  Defenders  in  the 
Riot 

Of  May  4,  1886. 

This  monument  was  the 
first  public  commission 
executed  in  Chicago  by 
Johannes  Gelert,  the  well- 
known  Danish  sculptor 


Fort  Dearborn  Massacre. 


who  has  since  done  many 
famous  pieces,  including 
the  recent  statue  of 
“Grant,  our  Citizen,”  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  of 
Galena,  Illinois,  by  Mr. 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  T imes- 
Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  This  ef¬ 
fective  memorial  to  the 
courage  and  faithfulness 
of  Chicago’s  police  faces 
the  east,  and  the  street-car 
tracks  separate  at  its  ap¬ 
proach  and  curve  about 
it.  Two  handsome  lamps  ornament  the  pedestal  and  a  neat 
iron  fence  surrounds  the  monument,  which  has  ever  been  an 
object  of  scorn  and  hatred  to  the  sympathizers  of  the  exe¬ 
cuted  anarchists.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  regarded 
with  pride  and  reverence 
by  the  members  of  the  po¬ 
lice  department,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  those  who  were 
present  at  the  famous  con¬ 
flict  which  it  commemo¬ 
rates.  It  is  a  fitting  and 
perpetual  reminder  of  the 
most  sensational  incident 
in  Chicago’s  history. 

The  “Fort  Dearborn 
Massacre’’  monument,  at 
Eighteenth  street  and  Cal¬ 
umet  avenue,  celebrates  a 
far  earlier  but  equally  san¬ 
guinary  episode  in  the  stirring  history  of  Chicago.  The 
group  of  five  figures  crowns  a  massive  pedestal  which  is  set 
into  the  stone  pavement  where  the  terminus  of  Calumet 
avenue  curves  into  Eighteenth  street.  It  faces  the  mag¬ 
nificent  private  palm  house  of  George  M.  Pullman,  and 
abuts  the  rear  of  his  residence  grounds.  On  the  face  of 
the  monument  is  the  title  and  descriptive  inscription  : 

The  Fort  Dearborn  Massacre, 

August  IS,  1812. 

Black  Partridge  Saving  Mrs.  Helm. 


Drexel  Fountain. 


The  group  represents  the  friendly  Indian  staying  the 
blow  of  the  murderous  savage,  who  is  in  the  act  of  brain¬ 
ing  the  courageous  pioneer  woman  whose  natural  defender 
has  been  already  prostrated  and  lies  at  the  feet  of  the 
struggling  contestants.  Her  bab3%  reaching  up  its  arms 
in  terror,  is  just  behind  her,  and  she  is  drawing  a  knife 
from  its  sheath  in  the  belt  of  her  foe.  By  many  critics 
this  group  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  strongest  piece  that 
has  yet  come  from  the  studio  of  Carl  Rohl-Smith,  its  cele¬ 
brated  sculptor.  The  bronze  reliefs  set  in  the  pedestal  are 
historically  significant  and  full  of  artistic  strength.  They 
are  “The  March  from  the 
Fort,”  “Black  Partridge 
Returning  His  Medal” 
and  “The  Death  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wells.”  The  back  of 
the  monument  is  inscribed 
as  follows  : 

To  the  Chicago  Historicai. 

Society, 

May,  1893. 

In  Trust  for  the  Citizens 
of  Chicago  and 
Posterity. 

This  costly  historical 
monument  was  the  gift  of 


Reuter. 


Douglas  Monument. 
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George  M.  Pullman,  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  of 
the  massacre. 

The  first  large  and  important  public  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Chicago  was  that  which  contains  the  remains  of 
United  States  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  It  is  95  feet  and 
9  inches  in  height,  and  stands  in  the  center  of  Douglas  Park, 
between  Woodlawn  Park  and  Douglas  avenue,  on  the  lake 
shore.  The  figure  of  the  dead  statesman  faces  the  lake  and 
crowns  the  tall  and  slender  marble  shaft  which  supports  it. 
On  the  four  corners  of  the  elaborate  pedestal  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  “Illinois,”  “History,”  “Justice”  and  “Elo¬ 
quence.”  The  bas-reliefs  which  panel  the  main  base  typifj’ 
the  advance  of  American  civilization. 

The  history  of  the  erection  of  this  monument  is  of  pecul¬ 
iar  interest.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Douglas, 
June  4,  1861,  Leonard  W.  Volk  received  a  letter  from  the 


& 


Victoria  Monument. 


widow,  in  which  she  said:  “The  lonely  and  deserted  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  cherished  grave  has  never  left  my  memory 
since  I  last  saw  it  for  one  moment.  I  was  anxious  to  make 
some  better  arrangement  before  I  left  Chicago,  but  my  grief 
made  me  too  helpless  to  carry  out  my  intention,  and  friends 
advised  me  to  leave  it  to  them.  Any  plan  your  taste  may 
suggest  will  be  agreeable  to  me.”  The  result  of  this  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Douglas  was  the  calling  of  a  meeting 
at  the  Tremont  House,  October  22,  1861,  for  the  formation  of 
what  eventually  became  the  Douglas  Monument  Association, 
incorporated  by  act  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  February 
11,  1863.  The  corner  stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1866,  and  the  elaborate  ceremonies  were  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  Andrew  Johnson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States  ;  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant ;  Admiral  Farragut ;  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Seward,  and  other  distinguished  statesmen 
and  soldiers.  Not  until  May  13,  1880,  was  the  final  touch  of 
completion  given  to  the  great  memorial.  The  total  cost  of 
the  monument  and  its  grounds  was  $96,350.  Of  this  $12,350 
were  raised  by  public  subscription,  the  remainder,  including 
$25,000  for  the  site,  being  appropriated  bj’  the  state.  Mr. 
Volk  received  for  his  labors,  as  sculptor,  $8,000  for  the  figure 
of  Douglas,  $6,500  for  the  four  symbolical  figures  ornament¬ 
ing  the  base,  and  $4,800  for  the  bas-reliefs. 

On  the  white  marble  sarcophagus  in  the  open  tomb  cham¬ 
ber  is  this  inscription : 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 

Born  April  23,  1813.  Died  June  30,  1861. 

“  Tell  my  children  to  obey  the  laws  and  uphold  the  Constitution.” 

The  statue  of  Douglas  was  unveiled  July  17,  1878,  by  an 
informal  gathering. 

One  of  the  most  important  monuments  in  a  public  park 
of  Chicago  is  that  of  William  Shakespeare,  the  bequest  of 
Samuel  Jonston,  of  this  city.  It  was  unveiled  April  23,  1894, 


on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  the  great  poet’s  birthday, 
and  stands  near  the  Belden  avenue  entrance  to  Lincoln  Park. 
William  Ordway  Partridge,  the  sculptor,  participated  in  the 
exercises.  Mr.  Willard,  the  actor,  was  also  present.  The 
figure  was  made  from  a  careful  study  of  the  death  mask  and 
the  most  authentic  portraits. 

In  Garfield  Park,  south  of  Madison  street  and  250  feet 

east  of  Hamlin  avenue,  stands  the  Victoria  statue  of  Amer- 

« 

ica,  donated  by  Sir  Henry  Boulton,  in  1893.  This  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Its  material  is  terra  cotta, 
and  it  is  mounted  on  a  square  granite  base.  The  statue  is  a 
full-sized  reproduction  of  one  of  the  sub-groups  which  adorn 
the  great  Albert  Memorial,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
Hyde  Park,  London,  on  the  site  of  the  Exposition  of  1851, 
which  was  planned  by  the  Prince  Consort.  This  gift  was 
accepted  for  the  city  by  Mayor  Harrison,  October  16,  1893. 

The  large  statue  of  Columbus  in  the  Lake  Front  Park,  at 
the  foot  of  Congress  street,  is  also  a  reminder  of  the  great 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  It  is  heroic  in  size  and 
is  the  work  of  Howard  Kretschmar.  The  single  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  huge  pedestal  reads: 

COLUMBUS, 

Erected  by 

World’s  Columbian  Extosition, 

MDCCCXCII. 

A  large  bronze  statue  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  has 
been  executed  by  Johannes  Gelert  and  cast  at  the  bronze 
foundry,  at  Grand  Crossing,  for  erection  in  Lincoln  Park, 
where  it  was  unveiled  July  25.  The  funds  have  been  raised 
by  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  Monument  Association  and 
have  come  from  the  Danish-American  people  of  the  entire 
Northwest.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  between  the  Laflin 
Memorial  building  and  the  park  pavilion.  The  statue  rep¬ 
resents  the  great  Danish  poet  and  teller  of  fairy  stories  as 
seated  on  a  stump  with  an  open  book  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other.  Beside  him  is  a  swan,  the  symbol  of 
poetry. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  monuments  is  that  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  Medill,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  unveiling  of  which  appeared  in  the  July  number 
of  this  magazine. 

Even  this  incomplete  survey  of  the  more  important  mon¬ 
uments  of  Chicago  will  indicate  that  this  city  is  rich  in 
public  statuary  and  everj’  year  witnesses  valuable  additions 
thereto. 

THE  WEST  AND  THE  PRINTER  LAUREATE. 

The  technical  journals  in  the  printing  trade  are  busily 
engaged  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  voting  contest  of  the 
printer  laureateship,  and  some  surprise  is  expressed  that 
so  far  the  printers  of  the  West  have  failed  to  nominate  more 
of  their  number  as  deserving  candidates  for  the  honor. 

The  well-known  modesty  and  the  retiring  character  of 
the  men  of  the  West  may  account  in  part  for  this,  but  if 
such  is  the  reason  in  the  main,  then  we  would  urge  every 
son  of  the  West  to  discard  all  sentiments  of  a  personal 
nature,  and  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the  election  of  a  fellow- 
craftsman  of  the  West.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  local  typothetae  take  this  matter  up  with  energy,  and 
confer  upon  one  of  their  number  the  honor  of  the  printer- 
laureateship  of  this  continent  and  the  generous  gift  of  the 
Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company. 


A  FEAT  IN  DRILLING. 

An  expert  tool  juggler  in  one  of  the  great  English  needle 
factories,  in  a  recent  test  of  skill,  performed  one  of  the  most 
delicate  feats  imaginable.  He  took  a  common  sewing  needle 
of  medium  size,  length  one  and  five-eighth  inches,  and 
drilled  a  hole  through  its  entire  length  from  eye  to  point, 
the  opening  being  just  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  verv  fine  hair. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  H.  S.  CROCKER  COMPANY. 

BY  STYLUS. 

THE  oldest  and  most  extensive  printing-  establishment 
in  California  is  that  of  The  H.  S.  Crocker  Company, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  The  venerable  foun¬ 
der  of  the  house,  whose  name  it  bears,  is  still  a  hale  old 
man,  but  he  has  long  since  relinquished  the  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  business  to  younger  heads.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  printing  house  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  California,  of  which  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  and  a  short  description  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  its  founders,  and  present  managers,  should 
interest  the  many  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Henry  S.  Crocker,  the  founder  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  and  now  the  pre  ^  sident  of  the  corpora¬ 

tion,  worked  as  a  jour  /  AL  neyman  printer  in  the 
early  ’SO’s  in  San  Fran  cisco  and  Sacramento. 

In  June,  1856,  in  comp  rj  GH  A  any  with  a  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  he  began  busi  '  D  ness  in  Sacramento  as 

a  job  printer.  The  ne  w  firm  procured  a  good 

assortment  of  type  and  material  for  that  time, 

rented  a  small  room,  and  commenced  work.  Eighteen 
months  later  Mr.  Crocker  bought  out  his  partner,  and  two 
years  thereafter  his  business  had  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to  enlarge  his 
premises.  The  work  turned  out  was  always  of 
good  quality,  and  the  facilities  were  equal  to  any 
printing  office  in  the  new  state  at  that  time.  The 
first  law  book  printed  in  Sacramento,  “  California 
Digest  of  the  Supreme  Court,”  bears  the  imprint 
of  Crocker  &  Edwards,  1856. 

In  1861-2  the  office  was  wrecked  by  the  flood  that  swept 
Sacramento.  In  1863  Mr.  Crocker  determined  to  own  his 
own  building,  and  purchased  40  by  160  feet  at  42  and  44  J 
0  street,  on  which  he  erected  a  substantial  brick  struc¬ 
ture,  two  stories  and  basement.  A  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  was  added,  and  thereafter  a  large  stock  of 
papers  was  kept  on  hand,  and  a  considerable  jobbing 
trade  resulted.  In  1869  John  D.  Yost  became  a  part¬ 
ner,  and  it  was  he  who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  house  in  San  Francisco. 

Business  was  begun  at  the  corner  of  Sacramento 
and  Sansome  streets,  San  Francisco,  in  November,  1871,  a 
four-story  building  having  been  procured  for  the  purpose. 
Here  the  business  flourished  for  nine  years,  when  larger 
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a  temporary  office  was  opened  directly  across  the  street, 
and  shortly  thereafter  a  lease  taken  of  the  new  five-story 
building  adjoining  the  burned  premises. 

Immediately  after  the  fire  Charles  H.  Crocker,  a 
son,  and  H.  J.  Crocker,  a  nephew  of  H.  S.  Crocker, 
were  admitted  as  members  of  the  firm,  and  exactly 
one  year  after  the  fire  the  new  building  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  one  destroyed  was  occupied.  This 
new  building  is  of  pressed  brick  with  yellow  sand¬ 
stone  trimmings,  is  five  stories  high  above  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  covers  a  lot  70  by  150  feet.  The  plant  was  entirely 
new,  the  best  and  most  recent  machinery  having  been  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  printing,  lithographing  and  bookbinding 
departments.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  admira¬ 
ble,  and  for  the  purposes  intended  could  not  well  be  im¬ 
proved.  The  rooms  are  large,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted, 
and  well  arranged  for  the  display  of  goods  and  conducting 


every  branch  of  the  business.  The  power  is  furnished  by 
their  own  steam  plant,  consisting  of  a  seventy-five  horse¬ 
power  engine  and  three  boilers.  Besides  all  the  machinery 
in  operation,  there  are  four  elevators  in  the  building.  The 
fifth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  bookbindery  department,  the 
fourth  and  a  part  of  the  second  by  the  printing  department, 
the  third  by  the  engraving  and  lithographing  department, 
and  the  basement  and  first  floor  by  the  offices  and  stationery 
business. 

John  D.  Yost  died  March  17,  1890,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  business  was  incorporated  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  $750,000,  all  paid  in.  The  present  officers 
are  H.  S.  Crocker,  president ;  H.  J.  Crocker,  vice- 
president  ;  Charles  H.  Crocker,  secretary  and  mana¬ 
ger.  The  superintendent  and  moving  spirit  in  the 
printing  department  is  S.  H.  Wade,  a  native  of  Bangor, 
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printers,  and  after  a  few  months  of  rest  and  recuperation, 
he  engaged  with  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  and  set  about  select¬ 
ing  the  plant  for  the  San  Francisco  office.  For  more 
than  twenty-five  years  he  has  managed  his  depart¬ 
ment,  and  its  reputation  for  high-class  work  and  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  financial  proposition,  attests  his  skill.  Mr. 

Wade  is  ably  assisted  by  C.  H.  Van  Orden,  foreman 
of  the  bookroom,  D.  J.  Keefe,  foreman  of  the  jobroom, 
and  James  J.  Gilmartin,  foreman  of  the  pressroom. 

The  latter  gentleman  is  deserving  of  special  mention, 
for  his  skill  in  his  department  has  attracted  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  house,  both  East  and  West. 

The  specialty  of  the  house  has  been  railroad  work  for 
many  years,  and  its  equipment  offers  unsurpassed 
facilities  for  that  class  of  printing.  Latterly  it  has 
added  fine  half-tone  and  illustrated  bookwork  to 
its  leading  features,  and  put  in  a  line  of  four-roller 
presses  for  that  special  work.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  output  of  general  commercial  work  is 
of  the  highest  grade.  A  capable  crew  of  composi¬ 
tors  and  pressmen  has  been  on  the  pay  roll  constant¬ 
ly,  some  of  Jhem  for  fifteen  and  twenty  years.  The  office 
has  always  had  attractions  for  the  ambitious  compositor, 
and  every  encouragement  is  afforded  developing  genius. 


The  beginning  of 
embarking  of  a  new 
of  Crocker’s  San  Fra 
Type  was  bought  and 
est  and  most  perfect 
sued  in  America,  ex 
teen  hundred  pages, 
weeks.  This  was  in 


1895  witnessed  the 
enterprise,  the  issue 
ncisco  Directory, 
one  of  the  handsom- 
directories  ever  is- 
tending  to  near  thir- 
was  completed  in  six 
opposition  to  the  old 


city  directory,  and  was  not  only  vastly  superior  in  all  that 
goes  to  give  a  work  of  that  kind  value,  but  typo¬ 
graphically  it  has  no  superior  anywhere.  The  edi¬ 
tion  for  1896  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  issue, 
and  it  now  has  the  field  to  itself,  the  old  directory 
having  been  retired. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  important 
Pacific  slope  establishment,  whose  imprint  appears 
upon  so  much  of  the  work  in  its  line  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  And  by  this  means  will  the  world  at 
large  know  more  of  it,  for  The  Inland  Printer  goes 
everywhere. 

The  base-ball  characters  shown  upon  this  page  are  made 
by  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,  and  can  be  had 
at  any  of  the  branches. 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  MACHINE  COMPOSITION. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  DUNCAN. 

THE  art  of  printing  has  passed  through  many  stages 
on  its  road  to  present  possibilities,  all  of  which  have 
not  been  equally  conducive  to  upward  progress. 
Despite  such  intervals,  however,  as  have  been  decadent  and 
such  extremes  of  taste  as  have  tended  to  deplete  it  of  virility, 
it  has  experienced  a  fairly  constant  unfoldment  from  mediae¬ 
val  esthetic  ism  to  the  technical  perfection  of  today.  The 
excellence  of  its  results  gauges  the  utility  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  were  produced,  and  would  also  seem  to 
furnish  the  indubitable  right  for  those  conditions  to  survive. 
The  four  and  a  half  centuries  during  which  typography  has 
been  slowly  developing  have  eventuated  in  standards  of  the 
highest  excellence,  and  have  evolved  methods  that  to  abandon 
means  to  deteriorate.  If  an  art  is  to  be  adjudged  by  its  most 
advanced  exponents,  the  printing  of  this  decade  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  best  periods,  while,  in  facilities 
to  production,  it  immeasurably  surpasses  it.  At  no  prior 
time  have  the  technical  details  of  execution  occupied  so  high 
a  plane;  the  entire  mechanical  equipment,  processes  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  modern  printing  office  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  expanded  by  inventive  genius,  with  a  view  to  both 
economy  and  quality.  The  trend  of  the  movement,  however, 
is  all  toward  the  provision  of  mechanical  means  to  do  what, 
heretofore,  has  been  done  alone  by  hand. 

In  any  mechanical  substitute  for  handicraft  it  is,  first  of 
all,  essential  that  the  standards  of  excellence  raised  by  the 
latter  shall  be  maintained  ;  nor  must  the  range  of  accom¬ 
plishment  proper  to  the  machine  be  less  than  that  of  the 
same  function,  manually  performed.  In  the  precise  degree 
that  it  lowers  the  quality  resident  in  handicraft  is  a  machine 
a  retrograding  influence.  In  quantity  of  output,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  it  must  greatly  transcend  the  hand  operative. 

The  possibilities  of  machine  composition  is  one  of  those 
pleasing  questions  about  which  no  little  prophesying  has 
been  done.  The  class  journals  in  the  field  of  printing 
have  always,  where  progressive,  dealt  with  the  subject  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  Regarding  the  beauty  of  latter-day 
printing  as  the  result  of  complex  factors,  each  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  engross  a  lifetime  of  experiment  and  study, 
their  editors  have  not  been  blind  to  the  probable  outcome  of 
efforts  made  by  inventors  toward  a  wider  scope  of  opera¬ 
tion  than  the  majority  of  machines  embodied.  The  problem 
has  been  a  progressive  one,  and  it  may  interest  the  readers 
of  The  Inland  Printer  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
latest  perfected  machine  for  superseding  the  hand  composi¬ 
tion  of  types,  a  machine  which,  after  subjection  to  exhaust¬ 
ive  tests  and  practical  work  in  the  printing  office,  is  fairly 
launched  upon  its  commercial  way  under  very  promising 
conditions.  At  the  kind  solicitation  of  the  editor,  I  would 
present  a  few  particulars  about  the  perfected  Monotype 
machine,  the  invention  of  Tolbert  Lanston,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Lanston  wrote  me  about  his  attitude 
toward  the  problem  of  mechanical  type  composition,  and 
about  the  plan  on  which  the  Monotype  machine  is  con¬ 
structed.  “In  adopting  this  plan,”  he  said,  “it  was 
accepted  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition  that  centuries  of 
development  of  the  art  of  printing  had  brought  into  use  the 
very  best  conditions  ;  that  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  today,  which  are  at  once  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  all  cultivated  minds,  bears  witness  to  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  conditions  underlying  it.  Moreover,  the  entire 
equipment,  the  experience,  the  prejudices,  if  you  will,  of  the 
craft,  are  adapted  to  and  indisputably  in  favor  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  art  as  now  practiced,  and  of  the  essentials 
which  sustain  its  marvelous  achievements.  It  was  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  lowering  of  the  standard  of  excellence  would 


be  tolerated,  and  that  the  mechanical  substitute  for  hand 
composition  should  and  must  comprehend  all  the  qualities 
of  the  latter,  or  it  would  fail  of  its  purpose  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.”  Accordingly,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  provide 
a  machine,  fully  equal  in  range  of  functions  to  the  composi¬ 
tor  at  the  case,  the  output  of  which  shall  be  in  every  respect 
the  equivalent  in  excellence  of  foundry  letter.  In  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  modern  mechanical 
art  exhibits  its  finest  accomplishments.  Letter  after  letter, 
with  unvarying  precision,  comes  from  the  mold  in  the  type- 
foundry  with  no  appreciable  variation  in  height  to  paper 
from  the  standard  of  .918,  and  with  almost  absolute  uniform¬ 
ity,  body-way  or  set-way,  among  themselves.  It  has  been 
the  perfect  productions  of  the  best  foundries  that  have  ren¬ 
dered  it  possible  for  printers  to  accomplish  the  beauty  of 
impression  now  to  be  seen  in  our  leading  magazine^  and 
hand-set  books  ;  and  it  is  a  general,  and  I  believe  correct, 
impression  among  book  and  job  printers  that  by  the  use  of 
single  types  alone  can  the  highest  typographic  effects  be 
attained.  To  my  own  mind,  no  mechanical  substitute  for 
hand  composition  can  ever  hope  to  meet  the  conditions  at  the 
printing  press,  presented  in  dry  printing,  unless  it  equals 
the  standards  of  quality,  as  to  printing  surface,  etc,,  resi¬ 
dent  in  foundry  letter  of  the  best  class.  The  product  of  the 
Lanston  Monotype  machine  is  single  types,  normal  as  to 
body  proportions,  and  up  to  the  standard  letter  in  other 
respects,  the  space  types  being  made  of  justifying  size  as  the 
individual  types  are  made  and  composed  into  the  line  at  the 
machine.  The  machine  is,  in  fact,  a  complete  typefoundry, 
in  which  a  movable  die  case,  carrying  all  the  letters  of  the 
full  font  of  types  desired,  replaces  the  single  matrix  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  foundry  casting  machine  to  make  one  letter 
only.  Specifically,  of  course,  the  construction  of  the  Mono¬ 
type  casting  and  composing  machine  differs  greatly  from  the 
ordinary  casting  machine,  as  justification  is  automatically 
accomplished  and  numerous  other  operations  have  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  The  simplicity  of  the  mechanisms  is  a  marked 
characteristic,  the  entire  number  of  manufactured  parts  in 
the  machine  being  less  in  number  than  the  matrices  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  contemporary  machine  of  successful  operative 
value,  the  fact  being  cited  merely  for  aiding  the  formation 
of  an  adequate  conception. 

The  Monotype  machine  is  divided  into  two  parts,  key¬ 
board  and  type  machine,  in  the  first  of  which  a  record  strip 
is  perforated  by  a  series  of  punches,  operated  in  the  usual 
manner  by  keys,  while  in  the  second,  which  is  purely  auto¬ 
matic,  the  composition,  so  perforated,  is  converted  into  per¬ 
fectly  justified  lines  of  type,  set  in  the  galley,  and  sent  to 
the  imposing  stone  under  the  identical  conditions  of  hand¬ 
set  types.  A  very  brief  description  will  suffice. 

The  Keyboard. —  This  part  of  the  mechanism  is  operated 
by  hand,  a  compositor  being  the  operative.  He  has  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do  but  attend  to  the  work  proper  to  his 
department,  thus  being  accorded  the  entire  speed  possible 
by  manipulating  the  keys.  These  latter  correspond  to  all 
the  characters  in  a  full  font  of  types,  extending  to  caps, 
small  caps  and  lower  case,  as  well  as  italics,  etc.,  with 
space  keys  for  open  or  narrow  spacing,  as  fancy  or  the 
demands  of  a  job  may  dictate.  The  Monotype  is  alone  in 
this  range  of  characters,  no  other  machine  offering  the  free 
use  of  a  complete  font.  The  machine  is  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  typewriter  stand. 

Upon  depressing  a  key  two  round  holes  are  punched  in  a 
paper  ribbon,  in  such  arbitrary  position  as  to  refer  to  the 
position  of  the  matrix  carrying  that  character  in  the  die  case 
at  th'e  casting  machine.  A  word  is  thus  perforated  ;  the 
normal  space  (three  to  em  or  any  other  size  selected)  is  made 
by  a  key-stroke,  and  word  after  word,  and  space  after  space, 
are  thus  progressively  composed  at  the  line,  until  the  end 
thereof  is  approached.  The  ringing  of  a  bell  warns  the 
operator  of  the  termination  ;  he  glances  up  at  a  scale  on 
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which  is  recorded  the  number  of  ems  set  in  the  line  and  the 
number  of  space  types,  and  sees  before  him  the  justifying 
number,  which  he  records  upon  keys  at  the  right  of  the  key¬ 
board,  in  a  second  of  time,  by  merely  depressing  the  suitable 
keys.  This  effects  perforations  at  the  end  of  the  line  pre¬ 
viously  perforated.  He  thus  proceeds  until  his  record  strip 
is  used  up,  which  will  be  after  about  23,000  ems  have  been 
composed.  The  spool  is  then  lifted  out,  another  spool  of 
blank  paper  is  inserted,  and  the  same  operation  is  repeated. 

At  the  Monotype  keyboard  an  operator  can  do  anything 
that  can  be  done  by  hand.  He  can  overrun  illustrations,  set 
tabular  work  with  perfect  justification  in  any  number  of 
columns  of  figures,  up  to  the  measure  for  which  the  scale  is 
set,  and  can  set  any  desired  face  at  will,  in  any  body  size. 

The  Casting  and  Composing  Machine. —  The  two  perfora¬ 
tions  made  on  the  paper  ribbon  for  each  character,  and  the 
justifying  perforations  at  the  end  of  the  line,  govern  the 
travel  at  right  angles  upon  a  compound  slide  of  the  square 
die  case  containing  matrices  of  each  of  the  types  represented 
at  the  keyboard,  so  that  the  character  indicated  will  be  made 
at  the  casting  machine,  and  the  line  justified  by  making  the 
space  types  of  justifying  instead  of  initial  size.  The  ribbon 
is  unwound  in  opposite  order  to  that  in  which  it  was  per¬ 
forated  ;  the  justifying  holes  are  first  presented  and  set  the 
mold  for  the  space  types  to  a  degree  necessary  to  cast  the 


increasing  the  movements  but  two,  the  matrices  would  num¬ 
ber  256  ;  by  increasing  the  movements  five  on  a  side,  or  ten, 
the  matrices  would  number  400,  a  range  it  is  entirely  prac¬ 
ticable  to  carry  in  machines  designed  to  cast  matter  for  dis¬ 
play  work,  as  the  die  case  of  such  a  machine  would  embrace 
a  large  number  of  alphabets  with  sorts,  with  different  faces. 
The  possibilities  of  such  range  will  need  no  emphasis  with 
practical  printers,  with  whom  the  use  of  machines  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  necessity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Monotype 
machines  is  the  interchangeability  of  fonts  and  its  remarka¬ 
ble  facility  for  change  of  measure.  Thirty  seconds  suffices 
to  accomplish  the  latter,  and  any  style  or  size  of  letter  may 
be  used  by  the  simple  substitution  of  a  die  case  and  slight 
changes,  occupying  in  all  but  about  eight  minutes.  In  every 
Monotype  machine  this  advantage  is  resident. 

For  stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  where  such  is  needed, 
the  types  made  by  the  perfected  Monotype  offer  the  best  of 
advantages,  being  twenty  per  cent  greater  as  to  shoulder 
than  foundry  letter.  By  storing  the  spools  of  paper,  more¬ 
over,  future  editions  do  not  require  to  be  electrotyped,  as, 
after  the  first  composition,  the  editions  can  be  run  off  at  one- 
fourth  the  cost  of  the  original. 

For  corrections,  etc.,  the  same  possibilities  are  presented 
as  with  hand-set  types.  The  keyboard  operator,  who  com- 
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spaces  absolutely  alike  throughout  that  line,  and  the  types 
are  made  consecutively,  but  backwards.  The  proper  char¬ 
acter  is  selected  with  unfailing  accuracy,  and  when  the 
galley  is  filled  it  will  be  with  lines  of  types  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied,  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  hand-set  product.  As  the 
die  case  is  brought  into  position  so  that  its  proper  matrix  is 
centered  over  the  mold,  the  latter  incloses  it  to  form  the  body 
of  the  type,  which  is  cast,  vertically,  therein.  The  metal 
flows  from  a  nozzle  directly  into  the  mold,  which  is  first 
filled,  and  then  instantly  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the 
body  of  the  mold  under  pressure,  thus  insuring  good  casts. 
Regular  foundry  metal  is  used,  giving  clean,  sharp  faces,  of 
toughness  and  durability.  The  types  are  then  ejected  from 
the  mold  into  a  carrier,  and  are  positively  held  until  placed 
in  the  line  in  the  galley,  which,  upon  the  completion  of  any 
line,  advances  to  receive  the  next.  The  entire  machine 
weighs  but  900  pounds,  and  occupies  about  3  feet  by  3  feet  8 
inches. 

Range  of  the  Monotype  System. —  By  working  upon  the 
square  and  by  means  of  the  peculiar  principle  underlying 
the  system  the  scope  of  the  perfected  machine  is  raised  to  a 
degree  quite  remarkable.  Whereas,  in  prior  mechanical 
means  for  the  composition  of  types,  a  single  character  could 
only  be  actuated  by  a  separate  mechanical  movement,  thus 
giving  a  complexity  which  prevented  the  use  of  fonts  exceed¬ 
ing  100  characters  ;  in  the  Lanston  Monotype  the  mechanical 
movements  are  but  double  the  square  root  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  characters  employed.  In  a  font  of  225  characters  the 
movement  would  only  be  fifteen  plus  fifteen,  or  thirty,  as  the 
die  case  is  a  square,  containing  the  matrices  in  rows.  By 


prises  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  production,  is  left  free  to 
continue  with  his  work,  while  corrections  are  made  from  the 
proof-read  galleys  by  a  cheaper  operative.  Sorts  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  casting  machine.  Standing  matter  only  em¬ 
braces  the  cost  of  type  metal.  The  types  may  be  used  in  the 
jobroom  for  such  work  as  require  their  use,  as  the  machine 
will  produce  spaces  of  normal  sizes,  to  be  employed  in 
corrections,  etc. 

As  to  speed  of  production,  the  makers  claim  that  the 
capacity  of  their  perfected  machine  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  system.  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  the  limit  of 
speed  is  the  solidifying  of  the  molten  metal  in  the  mold.  As 
to  cost  of  production,  the  makers  assert  that  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  system  enables  them  to  secure  economies 
beyond  those  hitherto  accomplished.  They  point  to  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  mental  and  manual  operations  from  the  merely 
mechanical  function  as  decidedly  in  their  favor,  the  key¬ 
board  operator  being  thus  enabled  to  get  a  speed  that  will 
enable  him  in  seven  or  eight  hours  to  feed  a  casting  and  com¬ 
posing  machine  for  a  ten  hours’  run,  at  belt  speed.  As  but 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  lies  with  the  automatic  machine,  the 
importance  of  the  feature  appears  to  be  justified.  The 
machines  are  thus  placed  where  they  will  give  the  best 
results,  the  keyboard  under  pleasant  conditions,  away  from 
noise  and  distracting  elements,  and  the  casting  machine  in  a 
location  suited  thereto.  A  skilled  mechanic  is  not  required 
to  supervise  the  latter,  unless  there  are  a  number  of  machines 
employed,  when  one  man  can  assume  charge  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  machines.  Hitherto,  in  the  race  for  economic  compo¬ 
sition,  the  smaller  offices  seem  to  have  been  left  entirely  out 
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of  the  calculation.  As  an  important  influence  upon  their 
business,  typesetting  by  machine  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
If  they  do  not  compete,  the  larger  offices  with  machines 
secure  their  work ;  if  they  do  compete,  and  depend  upon 
hand  composition,  their  margin  of  profits  rapidly  dwindles 
into  one  of  losses.  It  would  seem  that  these  small  offices 
need,  most  of  all,  the  advantages  offered  by  machine  meth¬ 
ods,  for  thejr  work  with  cheap  hand  labor  in  an  environment 
where  a  dollar  possesses  greater  purchasing  power  than  in 
the  larger  cities.  They  can,  therefore,  afford  to  bid  against 
large  offices  without  machines,  but  cannot  underbid  the 
latter  where  machines  have  been  installed.  A  mechanical 
substitute  within  their  reach  would,  therefore,  offer  them 
peculiar  promise.  Here  a  possibility  lies  with  the  Monotype 
system  that  is  wanting  in  any  other  of  which  I  am  aware. 
There  is  hardly  a  small  town  in  the  country  that  is  not 
contiguous  to  a  city  of  medium  size  where  the  casting 
machines  will  be  operated.  The  sale  of  the  keyboards  to  the 
offices  in  these  towns  at  a  nominal  sum  will  enable  them  to 
accomplish  their  own  composition,  the  ribbon  being  sent  to 
the  central  casting  plant  to  be  converted  into  types,  either 
supplied  to  them  direct  or  printed  in  sheets  and  sent  to  them 
as  patent  insides,  etc.  A  country  editor  can  thus  not  only 
control  the  character  of  his  matter,  but  can  insure  its 
originality. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  enumerate  the  ordinary  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  well  known  to  reside  in  a  machine  that 
makes  its  own  types.  New  faces  for  every  issue  or  edition  ; 
absence  of  loss  from  wear  and  tear  of  type  ;  minimum  of  cost 
locked  up  in  standing  matter  ;  maximum  of  economy  by 
production  of  the  types  themselves  !  Such  are  the  principal 
factors  which  such  a  machine  conserves  to  the  advantage  of 
the  user.  If  this  saving  be  increased  by  guaranteeing  a 
product  equal  in  every  respect  to  hand-set  letter  of  the  best 
class,  perfect  justification  and  an  equal  range  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  that  of  the  compositor  of  most  advanced  skill,  the 
possibilities  of  machine  composition  with  regard  to  the 
perfected  Lanston  Monotype  machine  will  become  apparent. 
In  my  investigation  of  all  mechanical  substitutes  for  the 
manual  composition  of  types,  I  have  never  found  a  system  so 
promising  in  its  application  to  the  general  needs  of  the 
printing  office  or  so  extensive  in  functions  commonly  believed 
to  be  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  compositor.  What  I  have 
frequently  said  before,  it  now  gives  me  pleasure  to  repeat : 
The  Monotype  system  and  the  Lanston  machine  embody 
capabilities  which  are  not  only  of  the  widest,  but  are  proper 
to  themselves  alone.  I  regard  the  invention  as  among  the 
most  marvelous  achievements  of  this  century. 


IMITATION  LEATHER. 

The  following  process  for  producing  an  imitation  of 
leather  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Otto  Stephan,  of  Berlin : 
Ordinary  soft  paper  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  strong  paper 
of  the  desired  color,  and  when  dry  is  dusted  with  a  mixture 
of  alum  and  soap  powder  or  fat,  after  which  it  is  pressed 
between  heated  rollers  or  plates.  Instead  of  dusting  with 
dry  material  a  solution  may  be  used,  the  first  coat  of  liquid 
being  dried  between  the  rolls  or  plates  with  slight  pressure, 
this  process  being  repeated  as  many  times  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  using  a  heavier  pressure  each  time. 


A  celebrated  Scotch  advocate,  proverbial  for  his  gal¬ 
lantry  to  the  fair  sex,  was  pleading  in  a  jury  cause  before 

the  Lord  B - ,  and  his  client  happening  to  be  a  female,  and 

defender  in  the  action,  of  the  name  of  Tickle,  he  commenced 
his  speech  in  the  following  humorous  strain:  “Tickle,  my 
client,  the  defendant,  my  lord  —  ”  The  audience,  amazed 
with  the  oddity  of  the  speech,  were  almost  drawn  into  hys¬ 
terics  of  laughter  by  the  judge  replying  :  “  Tickle  her  your¬ 
self,  Harry  ;  you’re  better  able  to  doo’t  than  I  am.” 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard¬ 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 


Gum  Arabic  as  a  Negative  Varnish.  —  “Stickler,” 
Chicago:  “What  is  a  good  varnish  to  keep  silver  print 
negatives  from  scratching.  I  am  now  using  rubber  and  col¬ 
lodion,  same  as  on  half-tone  negatives.”  Answer. —  You 
are  now  wasting  expensive  material,  a  solution  of  gum 
arabic  will  fill  the  bill  better.  The  ordinary  bottle  muci¬ 
lage  diluted  four  or  six  times  with  water  makes  the  very 
best  kind  of  a  varnish.  These  water  varnishes  should  be 
flowed  on  the  negative  while  it  is  wet. 

Vignetting  Half-Tones.— A.  Mugford,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut:  “Will  you  kindly  advise  in  regard  to  the  best  way 
of  vignetting  half-tones. 

We  note  your  advice  to 
S.  A.  M.,  Philadelphia,  in 
this  matter.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  any  class  of  sub¬ 
jects — that  is,  is  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  edges 
on  the  copy  by  means  of 
draftsman’s  work  ?  ” 

Answer. — It  is  understood 
that  the  copyr  must  always 
be  prepared  with  such 
care  as  to  show  how  the 
proof  from  the  half-tone 
should  appear.  It  should 
be  the  guide  for  the  photo¬ 
engraver  in  vignetting. 

A  National  Photo-Engravers’  Association. —  It  now 
looks  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  a  National  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ers’  Association.  It  will  be  the  natural  result  of  the  local 
organizations  formed  or  forming  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
There  is  much  need  for  a  national  association  to  classify 
the  different  kinds  of  engraving,  and  grade  and  arrange  a 
scale  of  prices,  but  above  all  to  warn  the  trade  against  a 
class  of  publishers  that  are  the  harpies  of  the  business 
today. 

Engraving  Seedsmen’s  Catalogues. —  Rupert  Smith, 
20  Leopold  place,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  writes:  “Will  you 
favor  me,  through  the  medium  of  The  Inland  Printer,  the 
name  of  a  good  house  (American)  to  obtain  wood  cuts  suita¬ 
ble  for  illustrating  catalogues  for  seedsmen  and  nursery¬ 
men.”  Answer. —  The  publication  of  your  letter  here  will 
bring  you  applications  direct  from  men  competent  to  do  the 
work,  though  the  engravers  who  advertise  in  The  Inland 
Printer  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  any  branch  of  engraving 
they  undertake. 


Design  by  C.  AV.  Traver, 

T .n c  A  Nfivi  i.'C  Pat 


A  Substitute  for  Ground  Glass. — There  is  scarcely 
any  accident  more  aggravating  to  the  photo-engraver  than 
the  breaking  of  the  camera  ground  glass.  As  it  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  glass  ground 
fine  enough  for  the  purpose,  it  behooves  the  photographer  to 
be  provided  with  the  following  varnish  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  substitute  for  ground  glass  : 

Sulphuric  ether .  4  ounces 

Benzole . • .  2  ounces 

Alcohol .  Ml  ounce 

Gum  sandarac  or  damar . 100  to  150  grains 

If  too  much  alcohol  is  used  it  will  give  a  transparent 
instead  of  a  ground  glass  effect.  Flow  this  varnish  on  a 
sheet  of  plain  glass  like  collodion.  It  dries  quickly  and 
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without  heat,  and  should  give  an  excellent  imitation  of 
ground  glass.  In  passing  it  might  be  said  that  if  a  little 
glycerin  is  rubbed  into  the  grain  of  an  ordinary  ground 
glass  it  renders  it  much  easier  to  focus  on.  It  is  best  to  rub 
it  over  but  a  portion  of  the  ground  glass,  say  a  strip  from 
the  center  to  one  edge. 

Clearing  Solution  for  Half-Tone  Negatives.  — 
“Tyro,”  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  trouble  with  his  negatives 
filling  up  in  the  intensifying  ;  does  not  mention  in  his  letter 
that  he  uses  a  clearing  solution.  This  latter,  properly  used, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  securing  proper  half¬ 
tone  negatives.  It  would  have  cured  all  of  “Tyro’s” 
trouble.  There  are  two  ways  of  using  this  clearing  solu¬ 
tion.  The  first  is  to  prepare  an  iodine  solution  : 


Iodine  in  flakes . 10  grains 

Iodide  of  potassium .  10  grains 

Water .  1  ounce 


After  the  negative  is  intensified  with  bromide  of  copper  and 
nitrate  of  silver  as  usual,  it  should  be  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass  to  determine  how  much  clearing  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  flow  over  the  negative  the  iodine  solution  until 
it  has  permeated  through  the  film,  wash  well,  leave  the  water 
running,  and  flow  over  the  iodized  plate  a  very  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  If  it  should  appear  to  clear 
the  negative  too  quickly,  thrust  the  negative  immediately 
under  the  running  water.  After  washing  examine  with  the 
glass  again,  and  proceed  or  stop  clearing  as  judgment  war¬ 
rants.  The  majority  of  operators  add  cyanide  solution  to 
the  iodine  solution  until  the  latter  becomes  clear  as  water, 
and  use  it  then  as  the  clearing  solution. 

Plain  Photographic  Paper. —  To  “Artist,”  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  as  well  as  to  all  photo-engravers  using  plain  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  to  draw  on  in  India  ink  —  and  afterward 
bleach  out  the  photograph  with  bichloride  of  mercury  or 
cyanide  of  potassium  —  it  might  be  said  that  demon’s  matt- 
surface  paper  is  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  prepare  one’s  own  paper  and  it  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  a  good  quality  linen 
paper  and  soak  it  in  a  weak  sizing  of  gelatin  containing  a 
chloride  salt,  so  that  when  applying  nitrate  of  silver  after¬ 
ward  to  this  paper  a  chloride  of  silver  will  be  formed.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  formula :  Take  a  smooth  linen 
paper  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  pen-and-ink  work,  or  a  rough 
paper  like  Whatman’s  drawing  paper  if  for  wash  work,  and 
immerse  it  in  a  warm  solution  of  the  following : 


Water .  1  ounce 

Gelatin . 12  gTains 

Chloride  of  ammonium . . .  8  grains 


When  the  paper  is  soaked  with  this  liquid  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely.  To  sensitize  this  paper  use : 


Water .  1  ounce 

Nitrate  of  silver . SO  grains 

itric  acid  . .  IS  grains 


Better  Taste  in  Photo-Engravers’  Advertising. — 
Some  months  ago  the  writer  called  attention  to  the  exceed¬ 
ing  vulgarity  of  some  of  the  subjects  selected  by  engravers 
to  show  their  skill  in  half-tone  work.  The  paragraph  was 
quoted  and  commented  on  across  the  water.  One  writer 
said  he  was  obliged  to  tear  out  the  photo-engravers’  adver¬ 
tisements  before  taking  home  his  favorite  printers’  journal. 
It  is  pleasurable  to  note  the  better  taste  now  displayed 
in  this  matter.  Take  the  July  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  for  example.  There  is  the  striking  poster  of  the 
Binner  Engraving  Company  ;  the  light,  airy  and  graceful 
ad.  of  George  H.  Benedict  &  Co.;  the  chaste  design  of  the 
Electro-Tint  Engraving  Company,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  rich 
designs  of  Blomgren  Brothers  &  Co.;  the  Franklin  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Electrotyping  Company  ;  the  Electro-Light  Engrav¬ 
ing  Company  ;  A.  Zeese  &  Sons,  and  the  Sander’s  Engraving 
Company.  Then  there  are  the  attractive  conceits  of  the 


Electric  City  Engraving  Company,  Buffalo,  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Engraving  Company,  besides  the  full-page  art  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Blanchard  &  Watts  Engraving  Company 
and  the  Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Company. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  latter  illustration,  entitled  “  A 
Gourmand,”  will  be  the  best-remembered  picture  in  the 
number,  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  ad.  It  reflects  the  artistic 
judgment  and  good  taste  of  the  engraving  company  that 
selected  it.  Fortunately,  the  slovenly  creature  with  the 
unmanageable  drapery,  that  fills  a  page  for  a  printing  ink 
company  in  the  same  number,  does  not  illustrate  a  photo¬ 
engraver’s  advertisement  or  it  might  be  a  fit  subject  for  crit¬ 
icism  here.  Good  designers  are  plentiful  now  and  The 
Inland  Printer  deserves  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  for 
developing  them.  The  headpiece,  by  Bird,  by  the  way,  on 
page  395,  is  a  masterpiece  for  its  purpose  ;  so  also  is  the 
weird  and  breezy  cover  by  the  same  artist.  Photography 
furnishes  so  many  graceful  and  attractive  subjects  that  but 
need  the  touch  and  invention  of  a  designer  to  combine  them 
in  suitable  compositions,  that  there  is  an  additional  reason 
why  no  excuse  should  avail  for  the  vulgar  in  pictorial  adver¬ 
tising. 

Direct  Half-Tones  from  Color  Subjects. —  “Opera¬ 
tor,”  New  York,  writes  a  long  tale  of  woe  of  which  this  is 
an  extract :  “  My  boss  insists  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  make 
half-tones  from  paintings  better  than  from  photographs  of 
them.  I  tell  him  no,  that  they  should  be  photographed  first 
and  then  the  photographs  worked  up  to  get  a  good  job.” 
Answer. —  Your  employer  is  right,  but  he  is  ahead  of  his 
time.  It  would  take  too  much  space  here  to  describe  how  to 
go  about  it,  and  the  subject  is  not  of  general  interest  just 
now.  The  best  plan  for  you  to  adopt  is,  to  get  a  box  of  iso- 
chromatic  or  orthochromatic  dry  plates.  Instructions  for 
use  come  with  them.  See  that  darkroom,  camera  and  plate- 
holder  are  absolutely  lightproof.  Make  negatives  of  your 
paintings  on  these  plates,  when  it  will  be  found  that  all  the 
color  values  will  be  preserved,  that  is,  the  brightest  yellows 
will  photograph  the  lightest,  while  the  blues  will  photo¬ 
graph  as  dark  as  the  reds  if  the  same  depth  of  color.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Now  make  from  the  dry-plate  negatives 
wet- plate  positives  on 
glass,  larger  than  the  half¬ 
tone  plates  are  to  be. 

These  furnish  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  .  copy  to  make  half¬ 
tone  negatives  from.  Re¬ 
touching  can  be  better  done 
on  these  positives  than  on 
photographs.  Then,  be-  | 
sides,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  reversing  the  half-tone 

negative.  The  only  danger 

,  ,  ,  .  Design  by  J.  D.  Gleason, 

to  be  guarded  against  is  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

getting  the  glass  positive 

too  intense.  It  should  have  ample  exposure  and  little 
development.  It  need  not  be  intensified.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  all  our  process  readers,  as  well  as  “  Operator,” 
will  understand  the  procedure  without  going  into  further 
details.  It  might  be  added  that  if  the  half-tone  negative 
were  isochromatic,  or  orthochromatic,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  making  positives.  The  half-tone  negative  could 
then  be  made  direct  from  the  painting  as  employer  sug¬ 
gested.  There  being  no  great  demand  for  such  a  method 
now,  a  full  description  will  be  deferred  until  there  is. 


THE  BEST  TWO-DOLLAR  INVESTMENT. 

Inclosed  find  check  for  $2  in  payment  of  our  subscription 
to  The  Inland  Printer.  We  consider  it  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  we  can  make  with  $2. —  Elgin  Dairy  Report ,  Elgin , 
Illinois. 


Half-tone  by  THE  GUTENBERG  MONUMENT- 

Binner  Engraving  Company, 

Fisher  Building, 

Chicago. 

Duplicate  plates  for  sale. 


MAINZ,  GERMANY. 
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PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  XEALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

A  Victory  for  Good  Spelling. — The  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  New  York  has  a  spelling-spoiler  as  its 
Secretary.  As  a  consequence  its  printing  has  contained  the 
bobtailed  spelling  catalog.  Attention  having  been  called  to 
this  recently,  some  correspondence  ensued  between  other 
members  and  the  Secretary,  and  at  the  first  meeting  there¬ 
after  the  decision  was  reached  that  the  word  should  be 
spelled  properly. 

When  to  Use  Italic  Points. — The  critic  mentioned  in 
another  paragraph  also  wrote,  of  a  sentence  containing  an 
italic  word  followed  by  an  italic  semicolon,  “the  word 
‘  News ’  should  have  roman  semicolon  after  it,  as  the  punctu¬ 
ation  belongs  to  the  roman  sentence,  and  not  to  the  italic 
word — very  bad.”  It  is  the  criticism  that  is  very  bad,  not 
that  which  is  criticised.  Almost  universal  practice  dictates 
the  use  of  an  italic  point  in  such  a  place,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  it.  A  roman  semicolon  following  an  italic  word 
is  very  unsightly. 

Program  or  Programme  ? — Some  changes  in  spelling 
are  reasonable,  and  others  are  not.  Most  of  the  proposed 
changes  seem  destined  to  serve  for  a  short  time  as  bother¬ 
some  bones  of  contention,  and  then  to  disappear  for  a  while, 
as  they  have  done  before.  Program  is  one  shortened  spell¬ 
ing  that  might  well  be  universally  adopted.  All  the  other 
English  words  like  it  are  spelled  in  the  simple  English  way 
—  diagram ,  epigram ,  etc.,  and  this  is  sufficient  reason  for 
dropping  the  needless  letters  from  programme.  Moreover, 
the  shortened  form  has  already  become  prevalent  in  usage. 

The  Best  Dictionary  for  Proofreaders.— So  many 
legitimate  recommendations  are  possible  for  everyone  of  the 
many  large  dictionaries  now  in  the  market,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  any  sort  of  meanness,  that  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  such  action  as  that  of  the  publishers  of  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national  can  be  possible.  Nothing  can  be  more  easily 
proved  than  the  superiority  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls’  Standard 
Dictionary,  especially  for  proofreaders’  use.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  the  publishers  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard :  “They  [the  International’s  publishers]  publish  a  list 
of  words  selected  from  a  page  of  the  Standard,  which  they 
use  to  prove  that  the  Standard  is  inferior  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  ;  they  say  that  these  words  are  neither  pronounced 
nor  defined,  and  merely  serve  to  ‘  pad  ’  the  book,  to  enable 
the  publishers  to  claim  that  they  have  more  words  than 
Webster’s.  This  list  contains  such  words  as  the  following  : 
pseudepigrapha,  pseudocone,  pseudocarp,  pseudocostate, 
pseudopathy,  pseudometallic,  pseudography.”  AIT  these 
words  are  fully  defined  in  the  Standard,  and  their  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  sufficiently  indicated.  They  are  a  few  of  the 
words  that  make  the  vast  difference  between  the  Interna¬ 
tional  and  the  Standard.  They  are  important  words,  and  a 
present-day  dictionary  without  them  is  incomplete.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  make  of  a  dictionary  could  be  more  important  to  a 
proofreader  than  completeness  in  its  lists  of  words,  and  the 
Standard  has  many  more  than  any  other  dictionary.  The 
proofreader  may  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to  read  matter 
containing  many  unfamiliar  words,  and  no  reader  should  be 
left  without  the  means  of  verifying  such  words  as  far  as 
possible.  The  best  means  undoubtedly  is  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  One  unfamiliar  feature  of  that  work  is  the 
scientific  alphabet,  used  to  indicate  pronunciation.  A  little 
study  is  necessary  for  correct  understanding  of  this,  but  it  is 
easily  mastered  and  surprisingly  simple.  Neither  this  nor 


anything  else  in  the  work  that  is  not  just  like  the  other 
dictionaries  should  deter  any  one  from  having  and  using  it. 
In  every  particular  it  is  far  better  than  Webster’s  Inter¬ 
national. 

“Guarantee”  and  “Guaranty.” — Some  time  ago  a 
proofreader  wrote  to  us,  criticising  the  proofreading  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  that  “the  word  guarantee  (noun)  should 
be  guaranty ,  as  the  ee  spelling  is  preferred  by  lexicogra¬ 
phers  and  by  common  sense  for  the  verb  only.”  But  Wor¬ 
cester  defines  the  word  in  full  under  the  form  guaratitee, 
and  gives  a  mere  reference  with  the  other  form,  and  Webster 
shows  no  choice.  The  later  lexicographers  favor  the  y 
spelling  for  the  noun,  as  a  matter  of  distinction,  but  none 
of  them  says  that  usage  rejects  the  ee  form.  Common  sense 
does  not  choose  between  the  two  spellings,  except  as  a 
matter  of  pure  conventionality.  Legal  usage  seems  to  have 
chosen  to  distinguish  the  noun  from  the  verb  in  form,  and 
with  good  reason,  but  the  distinction  is  not  so  settled  that 
either  word  can  truthfully  be  called  an  error  in  either  use. 
Guaranty  has  been  recently  used  as  a  verb,  and  it  is  better 
etymologically  than  guarantee  even  in  that  use.  Our  best 
dictionary,  Funk  &  Wagnalls’  Standard,  says  of  guarantee 
as  a  noun,  “  same  as  guaranty:  still  frequently  used  in  this 
sense,  though  in  law  and  in  more  careful  usage  guaranty  is 
preferred.”  The  Century  Dictionary  says:  '‘‘■Guarantee  is 
often  used  for  guaranty ,  but  in  legal  matters  it  is  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  use  guaranty  for  the  name  of  the  promise  or  contract 
of  guaranty,  guarantor  for  the  maker  of  the  guaranty,  and 
guarantee  for  the  person  for  whom  the  guaranty  is  made,  and 
also  for  the  act  of  performing  the  guaranty.”  Webster’s 
International  Dictionary  even  gives  a  discrimination  between 
" guarantee  and  warranty ,  which  constitutes  a  slight  choice 
of  the  ee  spelling.  If  the  use  of  guarantee  as  a  noun  is  not 
to  be  allowed,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  titles  of  certain 
corporations?  Probably  the  New  York  corporations  that 
call  themselves  “Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  object  to  being  called  “Guaranty  Company,” 
and  they  would  be  right  in  doing  so.  Too  much  caution 
cannot  be  exercised  in  uttering  criticism. 

How  to  Secure  Poor  Proofreading. —  Even  when 
proofreading  is  done  by  the  most  accomplished  and  most 
accurate  reader  who  ever  lived,  there  are  possibilities 
almost  innumerable  by  which  he  may  be  made  to  pass  glar¬ 
ing  errors.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  them,  consisting  in 
interruptions,  and  happening  in  the  office  of  an  evening 
paper.  Every  one  knows  that  the  proofreader  must  give 
the  closest  possible  attention  to  the  proof,  as  failure  on  his 
part  to  see  even  a  single  letter  may  be  disastrous.  One 
good  way  to  make  such  occurrences  reasonably  certain  in 
an  evening  paper  office  is  to  allow  an  editor  to  go  to  the 
proofroom,  even  in  the  busiest  time,  to  give  directions  to  the 
readers  if  he  wants  anything  different  from  what  they  have 
been  doing.  A  managing  editor  recently  went  to  the  proof¬ 
room  and  told  the  head  reader  that  the  name  Roentgen  had 
been  printed  wrong,  and  hereafter  it  must  be  made  right, 
with  all  the  letters  as  given  here,  but  with  dots  over  each 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable.  Now,  this  sort  of  thing  is  bad 
enough  if  the  editor  is  actually  making  a  correction;  but 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  he  is  ordering  a  bad  error  to  be 
made,  the  intelligent  proofreader  is  so  much  bothered  that 
he  does  not  recover  his  equanimity  for  some  time,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  if  he  does  not  meantime  pass  some  errors  uncor¬ 
rected.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  foreman  should  insist 
that  all  orders  from  the  editor  must  be  sent  or  given  to  him, 
or  at  least  that  the  readers  must  not  be  disturbed  to  receive 
them  while  busy.  Another  source  of  interruption  is  the 
occasional  demand  for  copy  that  the  editor  or  foreman 
wishes  to  see.  If  you  desire  to  have  all  hands  in  the  proof¬ 
room  flustered  for  a  time,  and  make  them  almost  sure  to  do 
their  work  poorly,  just  stand  in  their  room  and  call  out  that 
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you  want  a  certain  piece  of  j'esterday’s  copy,  and  one  of  the 
copyholders  must  get  it  for  you  immediately.  You  will 
thus  at  least  make  it  possible  for  one  or  more  readers  to 
jump  over  a  bit  of  their  matter  without  seeing  a  letter  of  it 
—  even  if  they  are  the  best  readers  ever  known  —  and  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  part  the}'  do  not  see  will  contain  a 
disgraceful  error.  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  desired,  have 
the  hunting  through  old  packages  of  copy  done  outside  of  the 
proofroom,  or  scrupulously  avoid  making  a  call  for  it  in  a 
busy  time.  The  first  of  these  two  ways  is  the  surer.  One 
evening  paper  composing-room  has  a  foreman  who  knows  his 
business  as  thoroughly  as  it  can  be  known,  and  who  does 
not  bother  his  readers  by  any  sort  of  interference  —  except 
once  in  a  while,  when,  in  the  heat  of  a  “  dead  rush,”  some 
annoyance  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment.  A  very  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  securing  quick  completion  of  individual 
articles  is  adopted  in  this  office ;  the  proofs  are  taken  very 
short  —  often  not  more  than  a  stickful,  or  even  less.  Por¬ 
tions  of  divided  articles  are  marked  by  the  copy-cutter  with 
a  word  or  two  and  a  number  to  be  set  at  the  head,  as  a 
guide  to  the  make-up.  Real  estate  records  are  habitually 
so  marked  “  Registers  1,”  “  Registers  2,”  etc.  One  day, 
when  the  regular  copy-cutter  was  away,  the  copy  was 
marked  “  R.  E.  1,”  etc.,  but  the  compositors  used  the  stand¬ 
ing  catch-lines,  and  the  readers  did  not  change  them.  The 
foreman  happened  to  notice  this,  came  to  the  proofroom  and 
called  out,  “  The  readers  have  gone  crazy  on  the  catch-lines. 
This  real  estate  is  marked  ‘  R.  E.’  and  every  proof  has 
‘  Registers  ’  on  it.”  Now,  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
if  every  proof  had  had  “  Poetry,”  or  nothing  at  all,  or  even 
no  number,  for  the  matter  could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything 
else,  and  it  is  arranged  alphabetically.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  way  in  which  the  complaint  was  made  could  not  fail  to 
distract  every  one  of  the  readers,  and  may  have  been  the 
occasion  of  more  errors  than  on5.  If  good  work  is  to  be 
done  in  the  proofroom,  even  the  foreman  must  not  disturb 
the  readers  unnecessarily,  or  even  for  the  best  of  reasons  if 
he  can  avoid  doing  so. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  F.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

Cold  Process  Stereotype  Process. —  I  am  informed 
that  the  Potter  cold  process  for  making  stereotypes  has  been 
secured  by  some  capitalists,  who  propose  to  place  it  on  the 
market  and  to  push  its  sale.  The  apparatus  consists  of  but 
a  few  machines.  The  operation  being  quite  simple  is  easily 
learned  and  the  cost  of  an  outfit  quite  reasonable.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  matrices  is  supplied  by  the  patentees  or  their  agents, 
ready  for  use.  It  will  not  spoil,  as  ordinary  matrices  do,  if 
not  used,  and  I  believe  the  cost  is  but  about  two  cents  for  a 
matrix  for  a  page  as  large  as  Harper's  Weekly. 

Shortening  of  Leads  in  Stereotyping.  —  C.  W.  D., 
of  Ohio,  writes  :  “  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  me  a 
question  which  is  of  great  importance  to  me.  In  stereotyp¬ 
ing  bookwork  with  the  paper  process  (the  type  being  locked 
with  leads  made  of  the  usual  material,  not  brass  leads),  is 
it  possible  for  the  leads  to  grow  shorter  in  length  ?  ” 
Answer. —  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  regarding 
unfavorable  results,  either  by  lengthening  or  shortening 
leads  used  in  stereotyping  by  the  paper  or  any  other  proc¬ 
ess.  I  can  understand  that  it  may  be  possible  for  leads  to 
become  longer,  but  do  not  know  of  any  way  they  can  be 
shortened,  except  by  mechanical  means.  If,  in  your  experi¬ 
ence,  you  have  found  type  metal  leads  do  change  in  length 


it  would  be  an  item  of  interest  to  the  trade,  more  especially 
if  the  cause  of  the  change  can  be  stated.  Please  write 
again,  when  j'ou  have  decided  the  question  in  your  own 
mind. 

Electrotypes  in  Three  Hours. —  I  notice  in  an  English 
paper  the  advertisement  of  an  electrotyping  firm,  which 
promises  to  furnish  electrotypes  in  three  hours.  In  this 
country  electros  are  frequently  made  in  less  than  two  hours, 
but  it  would  not  be  policy  for  any  firm  to  advertise  the  fact, 
as  some  customers  would  feel  that  their  work  was  neglected 
if  they  should  not  receive  the  plates  on  every  order  within 
that  time.  Electrotypers  had  far  less  trouble  before  the 
introduction  of  dynamos  made  it  practicable  for  them  to 
deliver  plates  the  same  day  as  an  order  came  in.  Electro¬ 
typers  should  charge  double  price,  at  least,  on  all  orders 
requiring  extra  hurry  in  execution. 

Plaster  Printing  Blocks.- — A  German  firm  has  taken 
out  a  patent  for  the  preparation  of  printing  surfaces  of 
plaster  in  place  of  those  of  zinc,  copper,  etc.,  in  common  use. 
A  metallic  base  is  used  for  each  block,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  coated  with  a  sheet  of  plaster,  about  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  united  to  the  metal  backing  by  the  specially 
prepared  cement.  The  design  is  engraved  on  the  plaster  by 
a  tool  having  a  steel  point.  The  plaster  carrying  the  design 
is  subsequently  hardened  by  being  treated  with  a  liquid 
solution,  having  a  base  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  the  block 
is  then  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed  for  these  plaster  origi¬ 
nals  that  they  are  much  cheaper  than  zincos,  take  ink  well, 
and  are  easily  cleaned. — British  and  Colo7iial  Printer  and 
Stationer. 

Making  Stereotypes. —  Stereotyper,  of  Pennsylvania, 
writes:  “I  have  been  trying  very  hard  and  patiently  to 
make  stereotype  plates,  and  as  yet  I  have  been  unsuccessful, 
so  I  have  to  appeal  to  you,  who  have  helped  so  many  out  of 
similar  difficulties.  Will  you  please  inform  me,  in  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  magazine,  how  to  do  it  ?  I  have 
made  the  mold  out  of  composition  same  as  for  making  rubber 
stamps  (not  so  deep),  then  placed  sticks  around  two  sides 
and  one  end,  heated  it,  then  heated  the  metal,  using  old  type, 
and  poured  ;  but  it  fails  to  fill  up  the  mold  or  make  a  perfect 
letter  ;  it  simply  leaves  a  dotted  surface,  little  mounds  where 
letters  should  be.  Then  I  tried  it  by  placing  sticks  all 
around  the  mold,  poured  the  form  full  and  put  under  a  press, 
with  the  same  result.  I  have  tried  the  metal  in  various 
degrees  of  heat,  thinking  I  have  had  it  perhaps  too  hot  or 
not  hot  enough,  but  in  all  cases  it  sputters  and  boils  in  the 
mold  until  cold.  Is  there  any  way  to  stop  that  boiling  and 
sputtering  ?  I  do  not  have  a  regular  stereotype  press  or 
outfit.  I  should  first  like  to  overcome  the  metal  trouble.  If 
you  can  help  me  out  of  this  trouble  you  will  greatty  oblige.” 
Answer. —  I  fear  you  will  not  succeed  in  making  plates  from 
the  composition  molds  you  mention.  I  believe  you  will  do 
far  better  with  a  paper  matrix.  Type  metal  should  be  soft¬ 
ened  by  the  addition  of  lead,  say,  about  one  pound  of  lead  to 
two  pounds  of  type  -  -  all  type  not  requiring  the  same  amount. 
The  sputtering  is  probably  caused  by  moisture  in  the  mold. 
It  is  essential  that  the  mold  shall  be  fully  dried  and  entirely 
free  from  moisture  before  attempting  to  make  a  cast.  You 
will  find  information  that  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
you  in  Partridge’s  Stereotyping,  which  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  $1.50  to  the  office  of  this  publication. 

W.  J.  K.,  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  writes:  ‘‘Will 
3'ou  please  explain,  in  your  columns,  the  method  of  making 
planed  leads,  giving  a  description  of  the  necessary  plant ; 
also  the  cost  of  plant  as  compared  with  that  required  for 
casting  18-inch  lengths  of  the  different  gauges.”  Answer. 
—  The  plant  necessary  for  making  planed  leads  is  quite 
simple,  consisting  of  but  little  beyond  a  melting  furnace, 
metal  molds  in  which  to  make  the  casts,  a  machine  for  plan¬ 
ing  and  one  for  cutting  the  finished  leads  to  proper  lengths. 
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Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  casting  leads  sufficiently  accurate 
to  meet  present  requirements,  there  is  so  great  waste  that  it 
is  found  cheaper  to  make  planed  leads.  At  present,  leads 
which  are  not  planed  are  quite  rare,  and  I  am  informed  by 
one  dealer  that  to  supply  them  in  4  or  6  to  pica  thickness  he 
would  charge  thirty  per  cent  above  the  price  for  shaved 
leads  ;  also  that  he  would  not  accept  an  order  for  unplaned 
leads  over  12  inches  in  length.  Machines  for  planing  are 
arranged  to  perform  the  whole  operation  by  the  lead  pass¬ 
ing  only  once  through  ;  it  comes  out  finished  ready  for  cut¬ 
ting  to  lengths  desired.  An  outfit  for  making  planed  leads 
costs  about  $600  to  $700;  the  planing  machine  represents 
something  over  one-half  the  total  cost.  The  surest  way  to 
ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  a  plant  would  be  to  insert  a 
small  ad.  in  this  journal  asking  for  estimates.  For  making 
leads,  in  a  small  way,  the  only  tools  required  are  a  small 
melting  pot,  which  may  be  placed  over  any  convenient 
source  of  heat,  a  ladle  and  a  mold.  The  mold  is  held  in  the 
hand  of  the  operator  while  the  cast  is  being  made.  In  mak¬ 
ing  unplaned  leads  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  an  adjust¬ 
able  mold  or  a  separate  one  for  each  thickness  to  be  cast. 
In  establishments  where  leads  are  made  on  a  large  scale, 
the  mold  is  made  to  cast  several  at  the  same  time,  making 
them  thicker  than  required  to  allow  for  finishing.  It  is  not 
customary  to  have  a  mold  for  each  thickness,  but  to  shave 
down  the  casts  to  sizes  required  ;  in  this  way  only  one  or 
two  molds  are  necessary.  One  method  — not  used  much,  if 
at  all,  now — is  to  cast  the  metal  in  bars  or  sheets,  roll  to 
thickness,  and  cut  into  strips  and  of  lengths  desired.  This 
requires  a  more  expensive  plant  than  that  for  making  planed 
leads,  and  the  strength  of  the  metal  is  somewhat  impaired 
in  the  operation. 


PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. —  Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

Expecting  Too  Much  from  a  Fifty-Cent  Ink. — •  D.  P. 
W.,  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  has  this  to  say  :  “  I  do 
a  great  deal  of  label  work  for  shoes,  and  the  best  ink  the 
proprietor  will  get  me  in  blue  is  50  cents  a  pound.  I  send 
you  a  printed  sheet  showing  this  ink  and  the  paper,  and  I 
beg  to  add  that  it  will  show  what  is  troubling  me,  for  the 
ink  rubs  off.  The  paper  is  supposed  to  be  coated.  I  did 
not  mix  anything  in  the  ink  and  have  not  had  such  trouble 
before  or  since  in  the  same  way.  This  sheet  has  been 
printed  a  week  and  is  not  dry.  They  want  a  gloss  to  the 
ink,  but  I  told  them  the  stock  would  not  stand  it.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  remedy  the  matter,  and  can  you  give  me  a 
recipe  for  a  good  drier?”  Answer. —  The  sample  sent  us 
is  printed  with  a  fair  article  of  “  poster  ”  blue  on  a  poorly 
supersized  and  calendered  paper.  Nothing  that  we  could 
suggest,  except  better  paper  and  ink,  would  suffice  to  make 
a  better  job,  for  the  best  has  been  done  with  the  material 
furnished  our  correspondent.  Gloss  varnish,  which  is  also 
a  good  drier,  might  be  added  to  the  blue  ink  used  to  give 
the  color  greater  brilliancy  ;  but  we  fear  there  is  not  enough 
color  in  the  article  to  stand  the  slightest  reduction.  A  drier 
for  such  an  ink  can  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  copal  varnish.  Use  it  with  moderation. 

Wants  an  Ink  Reducer. —  D.  B.  S.,  of  Eaton,  Ohio, 
says:  “I  would  be  glad  if  some  of  the  craft  would  publish 
their  recipes  of  a  good  ink  reducer.  To  have  a  good  ink 
reducer  is  almost  as  important  in  the  average  commercial 
work  as  to  have  good  ink.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
majority  of  print  shops  to  be  able  to  obtain  at  a  drug  store, 
for  a  small  sum,  a  six  or  eight  ounce  bottle  of  reducer.  It 
is  true  inkmakers  will  supply  a  fluid  for  the  purpose;  but 


they  will  only  sell  it  in  cans,  and  it  generally  becomes  unfit 
for  use  before  it  is  half  used.  The  writer  has  tried  all  the 
widely  advertised  ‘reducers’  and  found  them  nothing  but 
coal  oil  ;  coal  oil  here  costs  10  cents  a  gallon,  but  under  the 
name  of  ‘reducer’  it  sells  at  $6  a  gallon.  For  once  kindly 
show  a  little  attention  to  country  print  shops,  and  publish  a 
a  few  things  of  interest  to  them.”  Answer. —  We  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  any  recipes  which  may  be  sent  us  from 
city  or  country  printers  that  tell  how  to  make  a  good  ink 
reducer,  and  which  can  be  purchased  in  small  quantities  at 
paint  or  drug  stores.  Our  correspondent  is  a  believer  in 
“helping  one  another,”  for  he  sent  us,  for  the  use  of  the 
craft,  his  remedy  for  preventing  gummed  paper  curling 
when  printing.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  reducers  which 
contain  less  or  more  coal  oil.  But  all  printers  are  not 
located  so  adjacent  to  the  great  oil  wells  as  D.  B.  S.,  and 
they  appreciate  these  reducers.  Indeed  a  few  reducers  have 
attained  great  popularity  among  the  leading  printing  offices 
where  such  articles  are  used.  Many  printers  carry  reduc¬ 
ing  varnishes,  believing  these  better  adapted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  inks  than  anything  else.  The  writer  is  a  believer 
in  varnishes  as  the  best  printing-ink  reducers,  and  of  course 
such  as  will  maintain  the  working  qualities  of  the  goods. 
A  handy  reducer,  and  a  firm  drier  combined,  may  be  made 
with  one  gill  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  half  this  quantity  of 
clear  damar  varnish,  and  two  drams  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  or 
oil  of  cloves.  Shake  these  in  a  bottle,  and  the  product  is 
ready  for  immediate  use.  The  different  articles  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  city  or  country.  We  believe  this  simple  reducer 
and  drier  will  be  found  to  meet  most  requirements.  It  goes 
a  long  way,  and  should  be  used  moderately.  It  will  also 
improve  the  working  qualities  of  black  or  colored  ink. 

Printing  Half-Tones. —  G.  S.  S.,  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
says  :  “  Can  you  give  me  anjr  suggestions  as  to  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  the  inclosed  sample  of  half-tone  printing.  It  was 
worked  on  a  Pony  Campbell  press  with  two  rollers,  with  an 
overlay  instead  of  an  underlay,  on  hard  packing,  and  with 
medium  ink.  Can  the  faces  marked  be  cleared  up  in  any 
way?  The  trimming  away  of  even  a  tissue  paper’s  thick¬ 
ness  causes  a  break  in  the  lines  of  the  faces.”  Answer. — 
The  make-ready  of  this  engraving,  which  is  6  by  8  inches,  is 
fairly  well  done.  The  subject  is  a  group  of  athletic  young 
men.  Perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  this  illustration  lies  in 
the  badly  lighted  facilities  where  the  group  was  photo¬ 
graphed,  which  would  bar  the  possibility  of  the  half-tone 
engraver  being  able  to  produce  a  more  pleasing  and  clearly 
defined  plate.  The  shading  in  this  respect  is  much  too 
strong ;  and  this  defect  has  led  to  the  supposition,  on  the 
part  of  our  correspondent,  that  the  faces  of  some  of  the 
group  are  too  heavy  or  filled  up.  We  find  the  half-tone 
mesh-lines  perfectly  defined  in  all  the  faces,  and  cannot 
conceive  how  the  printing  can  be  improved  on,  unless  the 
work  was  tried  on  a  four-roller  press  and  a  more  vigorous 
tone  of  good  ink  used.  Perhaps,  if  a  better  ink  had  been 
used  and  a  less  quantity  carried,  the  work  could  have  been 
improved  on  considerably.  The  overlay  could  also  have 
been  made  more  effective  throughout ;  and  by  strengthening 
it  in  several  places  the  perspective  and  individuality  of  some 
of  the  darker  figures  would  have  been  much  improved.  Such 
treatment  would  have  helped  to  soften  the  harshness  in  the 
medium  tones,  as  well  as  those  in  some  of  the  faces.  The 
overlay  seems  “  too  tame  ”  —  thin  —  for  so  interesting  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Notice  how  the  figures  “run  into  each  other”  and 
have  no  defining  mark.  This  could  have  been  much  im¬ 
proved  on  —  but  a  more  emphatic  body  of  ink  was  also  nec¬ 
essary,  with  good  distribution  and  rolling  facilities  com¬ 
bined. 

The  annual  aggregate  circulation  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  world  is  estimated  to  be  12,000,000,000  copies,  requiring 
781,250  tons  of  paper. 


Hand-tooled  copper  half-tone,  by 
A.  Zeese  &  Sons, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicag-o. 
Duplicates  for  sale. 
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36  Point  Border  No.  603  3  Feet,  $2  25 

NEW  UNIQUE  BORDERS, 


Manufactured  by 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindlcr, 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL 

For  sale  by  their  Branches:  Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. ;  Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  St. 
Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Great  Western  Type 
Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb. 

36  Point  Border  No.  604  3  Feet,  $2  25 


These  Borders  will  register  for  Color  Work. 
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DEVIININE  EXTENDED 

3A,  4a  48  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $11.50 

BROAD  TVPE 

New  Paces 

10A,  14a  14  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $3.75 

HANDLE  THE  BEST  JOB  PRESSES  MADE 
Chandler  «Sr  Price  Gordon  Presses 


ANOTHER  ADDITION  TO  ART  WORK 
De  Vinne  Extended  Series 

5A,  8a  30  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $7.00 

COPPER  ALLOY  TYPE 
Light  and  Durable 

6,  8,  lO,  54,  60  and  72  Point  in  Preparation. 


. . .  Branches  in  Eighteen  Cities  •  • 
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DE  VINNE  EXTENDED 

4A,  5a  42  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $10.00 

PATENT  FACES 
Fancy  Type 

14A,  18a  12  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $3.50 

V\  AIN  LJ  FACTU  RIIN  G  MODERN  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
Acknowledged  Leaders  in  New  Styles  of  Type 

American 

Type 

Founders 

Leaders  in  Company 

Type  Fashions 

QA,  10a  24  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $6.00 

OUR  COPPER  THIN  SPACES 
Please  Modern  Printers 

4A,  0a  36  Point  De  Vinne  Extended.  $8.00 

FOLDER  FIGURES 

Tableting  Press 

(3,  8,  lO,  54,  <30  and  72  Point  in  Preparation. 


. . . .  Branches  in  Eighteen  Cities  . . . . 
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REPORT  OF  CHAIRMAN  PASKO  ON  THE  PRINTER= 
LAUREATE  CONTEST. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  final  voting  on  who  shall 
receive  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing 
Company’s  magnificent  gift  in  connection  with  the  honor  of 
being  elected  the  most  worthy  successor  of  the  immortal 
Benjamin  Franklin,  interest  is  being  awakened  to  no  small 
extent,  and  the  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  “state  of  the 
polls”  are  becoming  much  more  frequent.  Chairman  Pasko 
of  the  Printer-Laureate  Committee,  under  date  of  July  20, 
reports  as  follows  : 

New  York,  July  20,  1806. 
Editor  of  The  Inland  Printer ,  Chicago ,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir, —  The  Printer- Laureate  contest  is  becoming' very  animated. 
A  very  large  number  of  votes  have  been  added  since  my  last  writing  to  you, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  there  will  be  a  great  additional  number. 

The  West  has  developed  a  new  candidate,  Mr.  B.  B.  Herbert,  of  the 
National  Printer-  Journalist.  He  starts  out  with  more  than  ISO.  A  new 
candidate  appears  in  New  York  city,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  to  whose  taste 
is  owing  the  neat  appearance  of  Printer's  Ink.  Mr.  Johnston,  I  understand, 
expects  to  capture  the  prize,  although  he  is  still  the  fifth  in  the  number  of 
votes. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  votes  of  Mr.  De  Vinne,  Mr.  MacKellar 
and  Mr.  Orr,  the  latter  now  being  at  the  head  of  the  polls.  These  votes  are 
not  local,  but  are  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  We  give  the  latest 
figures  on  each  :  Mr.  Orr  223  votes,  Mr.  Johnston  85  votes,  Mr.  De  Vinne  1S7 
votes,  Mr.  MacKellar  48  votes,  Mr.  Nathan  176  votes,  and  Mr.  Herbert  155 
votes. 

The  total  number  of  ballots  cast  so  far  have  been  considerably  beyond  a 
thousand.  I  desire  to  impress  upon  each  voter  the  necessity  of  writing  his 
address  clearly,  and,  if  possible,  giving  his  street  number.  Some  cannot  be 
counted  because  they  cannot  be  deciphered. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  W.  Pasko, 

Chairman  Printer- Laureate  Committee. 


BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica¬ 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres¬ 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

AN  ART  FAILURE  ;  a  Story  of  the  Paris  Latin  Quarter  as  It  Is.  By 

John  W.  Harding.  Illustrations  by  William  Hofacker.  F.  Tennyson 

Neel}',  Chicago  and  New  York. 

This  book  will  evidently  meet  with  large  sales.  It  is 
suggestive  enough  in  a  cautious  sort  of  way.  Of  its  liter¬ 
ary  merit  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  well  up  to  the  average.  It 
is  very  tastefully  printed.  The  cover  design  is  common¬ 
place. 

The  New  Bohemian ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  undergone  a 
change  of  ownership  recently,  and  the  magazine  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved.  Further  improvements  are  also 
promised  within  the  year. 

“  In  the  Village  of  Viger,”  by  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott,  has  been  issued  by  Copeland  &  Day  in  very  attractive 
form.  Several  of  the  stories  have  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.  For  the  permission  to  publish  them  in  book 
form  the  author  makes  acknowledgment. 

A  poster,  in  black  and  orange,  designed  by  George  H. 
Hallowell,  has  recently  been  printed  by  the  Smith  &  Porter 
Press,  Boston.  It  advertises  the  “Guide  to  Historic  Plym¬ 
outh,”  published  by  A.  S.  Burbank,  and  does  it  in  simple 
and  elegant  style.  This  poster  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
best  collections. 

“  Half-Tone  on  the  American  Basis  ”  is  the  title  of  a 
neatly  printed  volume  issued  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  the 
Country  Press,  Bradford,  England.  The  book  is  prepared 
from  the  personal  experiences  of  Wilhelm  Cronenberg,  who 
has  a  considerable  reputation  on  the  European  continent  as 
a  practical  and  experienced  teacher.  The  translator,  Mr. 
William  Gamble,  editor  of  Process  Work  and  “Process  Year 
Book,”  is  gifted  with  a  clear  and  concise  style.  The  book 
gives  a  fair  resume  of  the  principal  processes,  and  sufficient 


details  are  given  for  those  who  have  passed  through  the  ele¬ 
mentary  stage  of  process  engraving.  Many  illustrations 
are  given  and  a  number  of  acceptable  specimens  of  work  are 
shown.  The  very  low  price  of  2s.,  net,  is  asked  for  the  work. 

The  Bill  Poster  is  a  new  monthly  appearing  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  Many  reproductions  of  posters  in  colors  are  shown 
in  the  little  paper,  and  these  are  interesting  and  attractive, 
but  the  publishers  make  the  mistake  of  printing  the  letter- 
press  in  colors  and  in  obscuring  it  thereafter  with  meaning¬ 
less  and  tasteless  tint  cuts. 

“Aucassin  and  Nicolettf.:  A  Song-Tale  of  True 
Lovers,”  translated  into  English  by  M.  S.  Henry  from 
the  French  texts  of  H.  Suchier,  Gaston,  Paris,  and  F.  W. 
Bourdillon,  and  the  verse  translation  rhymed  by  Edward 
W.  Thomson  :  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston,  publishers.  The 
quaint  typography  of  this  little  book  is  very  interesting. 
The  type  used  is  a  long  primer  old  style  antique,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  initial  letters.  The  binding  is  in  blue-gray  boards. 

Commencing  with  August,  the  Monthly  Illustrator  and 
Home  and  Country ,  New  York,  an  illustrated  art  and  family 
magazine,  will  be  issued  at  5  cents  a  copy  and  60  cents  a 
year  by  subscription,  that  being  one-quarter  its  present 
price.  In  announcing  the  change  the  publishers  state  that 
“while  it  is  made  desirable  by  the  modern  trend  toward 
more  popular  prices  for  magazine  literature  it  will  not  be 
accompanied  by  any  lowering  in  tone  or  cheapening  in 
quality.” 

“  A  Handbook  of  Illustration,”  by  A.  Horsley  Hinton, 
with  reproductions  from  Photograms  and  sketches  by  the 
author  and  other  artists.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Limited,  6  Far- 
ritigdon  avenue,  London,  England,  publishers.  To  students 
and  others  this  work  should  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 
All  branches  of  process  work  are  treated  of  and  freely  illus¬ 
trated.  The  work  is  well  printed,  and  the  illustrations, 
while  lacking  in  some  respects,  are  adequate  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

The  “Students’  Standard  Dictionary,”  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  will  contain  upward  of 
50,000  words  and  from  800  to  900  pages.  The  volume,  which 
will  be  issued  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
has  been  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  C.  Fernald,  editor  of  the 
department  of  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary,  assisted  by  a  staff 
of  skilled  workers  formerly  engaged  on  the  same  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  type  is  clean  cut  and  clear,  the  paper  will  be  of 
superior  quality  and  the  binding  attractive  and  durable. 

“The  Duchess  of  Powysland,”  by  Grant  Allen,  has 
been  very  attractively  produced  by  the  American  Publish¬ 
ers’  Corporation,  New  York.  The  operations  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  courts  of  London  in  the  curious  case  of  the  Duchess 
affords  a  remarkably  strong  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  as  regards  the  real  facts  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Florence  Maybrick,  who  still  remains  imprisoned 
there ;  while  many  thousands  of  Americans  believe  her 
positively  innocent  of  the  charge  of  murder  for  which  she 
suffers. 

Reproductions  of  Celebrated  Pictures. —  The  Elec¬ 
tro-Tint  Engraving  Company,  1306  Filbert  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  just  sent  out  Volume  II  of  “Reproductions 
of  Celebrated  Pictures,”  a  companion  book  to  the  one 
issued  about  a  year  ago.  The  work  contains  120  pages, 
11  by  14  inches  in  size,  and  is  furnished  at  the  very  mod¬ 
erate  price  of  $1.50.  Printers  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  Volume  I  should  by  all  means  get  this  second 
volume,  so  that  they  majr  have  a  complete  selection  of  the 
various  stock  cut  art  subjects  supplied  by  this  firm.  Par¬ 
ties  ordering  the  album  will  be  credited  with  the  price 
of  same  on  their  first  order  of  $5  and  more  of  stock  cuts. 
The  book  itself  as  a  work  of  art  is  worth  the  price,  even  if 
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the  purchaser  had  no  occasion  to  order  any  of  the  cuts. 
The  fact  that  the  correct  titles  of  all  of  the  pictures,  with  the 
artists’  names,  are  given,  makes  the  work  all  the  more  val¬ 
uable.  The  Electro-Tint  Engraving  Company  not  only  does 
good  work  in  its  particular  line,  but  always  believes  in 
getting  out  first-class  specimen  books,  and  the  present  one 
does  not  fall  below  the  standard.  Issued  at  a  time  when 
many  printers  will  be  wanting  catchy  subjects  for  calen¬ 
dars,  the  book  will  no  doubt  result  in  many  orders. 

“Undertones,”  a  small  volume  of  verse  by  Madison 
Cawein,  is  the  third  of  the  Oaten  Stop  series,  issued  by 
Copeland  &  Day  (75  cents).  The  book  is  very  neatly  printed 
in  brevier  old  style,  the  cover  in  blue  boards.  The  keynote 
of  the  verses  is  given  in  the  lines  : 

“  Longr  is  the  night,  and  overlong  the  day  — 

The  burden  of  all  being  ! —  is  it  worse 
Or  better,  lo  !  that  they  who  toil  and  pray 

May  win  not  more  than  they  who  toil  and  curse  ? 

A  little  sleep,  a  little  love,  ah  me  ! 

And  the  slow  weight  up  the  soul’s  Calvary  !  ” 

The  “Process  Year  Book,”  for  1896,  which  we  have 
received  from  Penrose  &  Co.,  of  London,  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  periodicals  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  British 
press.  As  its  title  would  indicate,  its  contents  are  devoted 
to  the  several  methods  of  process  engraving,  namely  :  Photo¬ 
gelatin,  photogravure  and  half-tone,  including  three-color 
work.  Articles  are  contributed  by  Leon  Vidal,  Wall,  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Levy  and  other  well-known  investigators  df  Europe 
and  America,  which  present  much  information  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  student  and  the  practical  workman.  Mr. 
Levy  discusses  the  permanency  of  half-tone  screens,  Mr. 
Horgan  gives  a  number  of  diagrams  showing  various  forms 
of  diaphragm  apertures,  and  describes  their  effect  upon  the 
texture  of  the  half-tone  plate,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  takes  up 
the  subject  of  the  silver  bath.  The  article  on  the  three- 
color  process  by  Martin  Cohn,  and  the  one  entitled  “Scien¬ 
tific  Classification  of  Color  Stock,”  by  Joseph  W.  Lovibond, 
also  present  ideas  relating  to  this  subject  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  new  to  many  readers.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  matter,  other  articles  appear  which  give  evidence 
of  thorough  study  and  careful  preparation,  and  are  well 
worth  perusal.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  cuts,  principally  half-tones  of  a  quality  superior  to  much 
of  the  European  work  which  has  come  to  us.  “  Three-color  ” 
engravings  are  presented  by  Hare  &  Co.,  Husnik  &  Hiiusler 
and  the  Heliochrome  Engraving  Company,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  at  present  attending  the  production  of 
these  plates,  are  very  creditable  to  the  makers.  This  annual, 
showing  the  decided  advance  being  made  by  English  work¬ 
men,  should  prove  an  excellent  incentive  to  their  future 
efforts,  and  Penrose  &  Co.  may  feel  justified  in  taking  pride 
in  the  result  which  they  have  accomplished.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  The  price  is 
$1.25,  postpaid. 


MAKING  MARGINS  AND  HINTS  ON  IMPOSITION. 

A  New  York  pressman  writes  :  “  Why  not  publish  hints 
as  to  margins  on  paper  ?  i.  e.,  book  or  pamphlet  margins. 
I  consider  such  very  important.  I  have  MacKellar’s  Printer 
of  1878,  which  was  made  a  present  to  me  ;  but  it  don’t,  in 
my  opinion,  illustrate  deep  enough,  or  I  am  dumb.  For 
instance  :  I  have  12  or  24  pages  ;  size  of  leaf  (12-page  form), 
5  by  8  ;  size  of  paper,  21  by  32 ;  again,  size  of  paper,  21  by 
24.  How  should  I  get  the  correct  margin  ?  ” 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  take  up  the  matter  in  the  near 
future.  However,  in  the  new  work,  “  Hints  on  Imposition,” 
by  T.  B.  Williams  ($1,  The  Inland  Printer  Company),  the 
information  desired  is  very  concisely  set  forth,  and  we  rec¬ 
ommend  all  desirous  of  information  along  these  lines  to 
procure  it. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

It  is  reported  that  Charles  Eugene  Banks  is  organizing  a 
company  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  publish  a  weekly  paper 
called  the  Outlook ,  to  be  devoted  to  social,  musical,  literary 
and  dramatic  interests. 

W.  K.  Hodgman,  of  the  Huber  Printing  Press  Company, 
was  in  Chicago  recently,  and  favored  The  Inland  Printer 
with  a  call.  Mr.  Henry  Johnson,  of  “  Bicycle-Gordon  ” 
fame,  was  also  among  recent  visitors. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Mr.  Maas,  of  Typographical 
Union  No.  16,  has  the  purpose  to  attempt  the  organization 
of  the  reporters  and  press  writers  of  Chicago.  The  possi¬ 
ble  affiliation  with  the  printers’  organization  may  be  a 
factor  in  improving  the  typography  of  the  notices  of  meet¬ 
ings  which  the  Press  Club  has  been  sending  out  lately. 

How  long  before  Mr.  Kohlsaat  will  probably  drop  the 
first  name  and  hyphen  in  his  compounded  Chicago  Times- 
Herald?  asks  Newspaperdozu.  Those  who  are  entitled  to 
express  opinion  believe  that  the  value  of  the  Times  part  of 
the  title  has  quite  entirely  departed,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Herald  will  be  restored  to  its  former  indi¬ 
vidual  prerogatives. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  T3rpotheta;  Mutual  Benefit 
Association  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year :  President,  L.  H.  Rice ;  vice-president,  J.  W. 
Dixon  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Samuel  G.  Prince  ;  libra¬ 
rian,  W.  P.  Dunn.  Directors  —  Charles  E.  Leonard,  Fred 
Barnard,  Willis  J.  Wells,  John  J.  Hanlon,  Amos  Pettibone, 
George  S.  Town,  E.  W.  Olson,  George  L.  Parmelee,  H.  A. 
White,  R.  D.  Buchanan. 

A  circular  signed  by  James  White,  Robert  White  and 
Fred  C.  White  announces  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  have 
severed  their  connection  with  the  Illinois  Paper  Company 
and  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Fort  Dearborn  building, 
under  the  name  of  James  White  &  Co.  The  firm  is  at 
present  serving  customers  direct  from  the  mills,  but  in  a 
short  time  will  secure  quarters  and  carry  complete  lines  of 
book  and  cover  papers. 

On  June  30  the  Illinois  Paper  Company  purchased  the 
interest  of  Mr.  James  White,  and  his  relations  with  that 
house  terminated  on  that  date.  Mr.  E.  S.  Rooks,  well  known 
to  the  trade  in  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  through  his  con¬ 
nection  with  other  paper  houses,  succeeds  Mr.  White,  and 
assumes  the  position  of  secretary  and  manager.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  to  carry  full  lines  of  their  various  brands, 
and  make  the  cover  papers  their  specialty  as  heretofore. 

J.  Manz  &  Co.,  process  engravers,  183-187  Monroe  street, 
Chicago,  have  the  honor  of  producing  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ingly  rich  effects  in  the  self-advertising  poster  line  among 
the  many  unique  poster  creations  of  the  present  day.  The 
progressiveness  of  Messrs.  Manz  is  evidenced  in  various 
ways,  but  in  none  more  so  than  this  recent  most  satisfactory 
contribution  to  the  popular  taste.  Mr.  Henry  Hutt,  the 
artist  who  designed  the  poster,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
efficiency  of  his  work. 

Among  the  trade  papers  of  Chicago  which  have  won 
favor  rapidly  Chicago  Produce  occupies  a  front  rank.  The 
midsummer  number  marked  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
existence  of  the  paper,  which  is  now  carrying,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  twenty-five  pages  of  advertising  per  week  in  its  regu¬ 
lar  numbers.  Some  clever  photographs  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Charles  Z.  Knight,  are  shown  in  this  number,  the  plates 
being  made  by  Benedict.  The  publication  bears  evidence 
of  successful  management  and  popularity  in  its  field. 

The  influence  of  the  art  poster  in  giving  publicity  to  all 
classes  of  business,  as  well  as  to  social  functions,  is  fully 
apprehended  by  alert  business  men  of  the  daj\  By  none 
more  so  evidently  than  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Dering,  president  of 
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the  Kenwood  Country  Club,  of  Chicago,  by  whose  sugges¬ 
tion  the  fine  poster  by  Edward  Penfield,  announcing  the 
club’s  Western  Lawn  Tennis  Tournament,  July  11-18,  was 
obtained.  The  poster  has  been  much  commented  on  and 
much  admired,  and  the  collectors  have  sought  for  it  eagerly. 
The  day  of  the  art  poster  shows  no  evidence  of  declining. 

A  well-considered,  dignified  and  well-written  protest 
against  the  prevalent  realism  and  morbid  sensational  sug¬ 
gestiveness  affected  by  writers  of  the  day  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Post  of  July  14,  written  by  Mr.  Forrest  Crissey, 
whose  verse  and  prose  are  indicative  of  the  faith  within 
him.  Mr.  Crissey  emphasizes  his  protest  with  -citations 
from  the  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and  holds  that  cheeri¬ 
ness,  charity,  kindness  and  goodness  evidenced  in  literary 


work  are  the  desirable  qualities  and  not  the  gloomy  morbid¬ 
ity  that  now  defaces  the  fair  pages  of  our  magazines  and 
books.  The  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  true  literature  are  due 
to  Mr.  Crissey  for  the  stand  he  has  declared,  and  it  is  to  be 
hope  that  the  truth  of  his  protest  may  be  received  by  the 
most  degenerate. 

The  clever  cartoon  shown  on  this  page,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Frank  Holme  in  the  Chicago  Chronicle ,  illustrates  very 
strikingly  a  scene  of  frequent  happening  in  the  present 
political  campaign.  Nearly  every  prominent  newspaper  in 
the  country  has  sent  one  or  more  artists  to  illustrate  scenes 
at  the  big  conventions.  The  corridors  of  the  hotels  swarm 
with  lively  j’oung  men  with  sketch  blocks,  who  go  scurry¬ 
ing  around  the  hallways  and  in  and  out  of  political  confer¬ 
ences.  The  arrival  of  any  important  politician  seldom  fails 
to  attract  a  crowd  of  artists,  and  as  soon  as  possible  he  is 


sketched  in  the  attitude  he  is  assuming  at  the  time.  If  the 
subject  be  unwilling  the  sketches  are  made  “on  the  fly,” 
with  the  artist  trailing  his  victim  through  the  crowd  or 
dodging  from  pillar  to  post  to  get  such  hasty  views  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  allow.  More  often  the  busy  man  is  willing 
to  be  portrayed,  but  cannot  spare  the  time  for  a  special  sit¬ 
ting,  and  on  the  artist’s  assurance  that  it  will  take  but  a 
minute,  he  consents  to  remain  quiet  for  that  time.  It  is  the 
scene  of  a  one-minute  sitting  of  this  character  which  Mr. 
Holme  has  thus  reproduced. 

The  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders  held  its  monthly 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  the  16th  ultimo.  After  the 
transaction  of  routine  business  the  members  and  visitors 
present  listened  to  the  reading  of  an  interesting  paper  by 


in  the  Chicago  Chronicle. 

Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  of  the  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  author  of  Bigelow’s  Handbook  on  Punctua¬ 
tion,  the  standard  authority  at  the  University  Press.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading,  the  society  resumed  consideration 
of  the  Style  Card,  which  has  engaged  its  attention  at  sev¬ 
eral  meetings,  and,  after  some  minor  amendments  had  been 
adopted,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  furnish  corrected 
proofs  for  distribution  at  the  next  meeting.  This  is  the  first 
society  of  proofreaders  organized  in  the  United  States,  the 
second  being  at  Boston,  and  the  third  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  The  next  meeting  will 
.be  held  on  the  13th  instant,  at  the  Saratoga  Hotel,  and  all 
proofreaders  in  the  city  are  invited  to  attend. 

Alexander  Barnett,  one  of  the  oldest  typefounders  in 
the  United  States,  died  at  his  home,  261  South  Hoyne  avenue, 
Chicago,  on  July  18,  of  paralysis,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
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years.  Mr.  Barnett  came  to  America  in  1840  and  located  in 
New  York.  He  left  that  city  in  1855,  and  removed  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  being  sent  by  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  a  number  of  years,  to  the  firm  of  Topper,  Schofield 
&  Co.,  typefounders.  After  the  great  fire  he  established  the 
Mechanics  Type  Foundry  in  Chicago,  which  was  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Barnett,  Griffith  &  Co.  He  was  well 
known  to  typefounders  and  printers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  business.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  five  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  William  A.  Barnett,  is  superintendent  of  the 
Pacific  branch  of  the  American  Typefounders’  Company,  of 
San  Francisco;  the  second  son  is  Capt.  Joseph  H.  Barnett, 
secretary  of  the  engraving  firm  of  A.  Zeese  &  Sons,  Chicago. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  city  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$100  for  the  best  design  for  a  civic  flag  for  that  city.  A  cir¬ 
cular  giving  full  particulars  of  the  competition  has  recently 
been  issued  by  W.  H.  Kephart,  secretarj'  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  to  all  artists  inter¬ 
ested. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  John  McBride,  the 
ex-president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  will  not 
attend  the  forthcoming  British  Trades  Union  Congress  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  McBride  is  now  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Columbus  Record.  In  his  stead  J.  W.  Sullivan  will 
attend  the  congress  as  an  alternate.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Typographical  Union  of  New  York. 

Paper  in  Korea  ranks  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  is  put  to  many  uses,  for  which  a  firmer  or  more  durable 
material  is  usually  considered  indispensable.  In  addition 
to  the  inevitable  fan  or  umbrella,  the  Koreans  make  from 
oiled  paper  waterproof  clothing  and  hats  and  a  very  good 
substitute  for  glass  for  window  openings.  Korean  floors 
are  largely  carpeted  with  paper,  and  all  sizes  and  shapes  of 
lanterns,  tobacco  bags,  mail  pouches,  toys,  vases  and  shoe 
soles  are  made  from  the  same  useful  material,  as  are  also 
trunks  and  boxes,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pack  very  heavy 
articles  without  fear  of  breakage.  The  firm  texture  and 
beautiful  finish  of  the  Korean  paper  has  been  pronounced  by 
experts  to  be  unequaled,  and  in  these  respects  bids  fair  to  be 
a  formidable  competitor  of  the  well-known  Japanese  paper. 

W.  A.  Hurrel,  Bloomdale,  Ohio,  has  invented  an  adjust¬ 
able  case  rest  for  printers’  cabinets  and  racks,  patent  for 
which  was  issued  June  13.  It  is  intended  to  be  attached  to 
the  front  of  racks  of  standard  make,  affording  a  rest  for 
any  of  the  cases,  as  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  con¬ 


venience.  By  means  of  this  rest  a  case  can  be  pulled  out 
clear  from  the  cabinet,  giving  free  access  to  all  the  boxes. 
It  has  advantages  which  will  readily  be  appreciated  in  this 
age  of  labor-saving  inventions. 


NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

The  Herald,  Eldora,  Iowa,  is  now  owned  and  managed 
by  John  T.  Boylan  and  C.  F.  Woodward,  who  succeed  J.  S. 
Ross. 

Dartmouth  College  has  conferred  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  on  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Boston  Globe. 

The  Denver  Post,  Toronto  (Can.)  Mail,  New  Orleans 
Item,  Cincinnati  Enquirer ,  have  all  put  in  three-tiered  Scott 
insetting  presses. 

Mark  A.  Frissell,  publisher  of  the  Amery  (Wis.)  Free 
Press,  was  married  to  Miss  Rosa  L.  Jeffers,  June  30,  at 
Turtle  Lake,  Wisconsin. 

The  Joliet  Morning  Post  completed  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  on  Sunday,  July  19.  The  success  of  the  paper  is 
manifest  in  its  well-patronized  advertising  columns  and 
well-composed  pages. 

Frank  I.  Sefrit,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Gazette,  Washington,  Indiana,  since  1887,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  paper. 

The  newest  periodical  devoted  to  newspaper  making  and 
advertising  is  Newspaper  Ink,  published  by  the  Frank 
Leake  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Whether  there  is 
a  field  for  it  can  be  told  later. 

The  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Fifth  District  Editorial 
Association  of  Iowa  will  be  held  at  Delavan  Lake,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  August  6  to  10.  A  very  interesting  programme  has 
been  prepared,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  large  number  of 
the  members  will  attend. 

The  Omaha  Bee  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  foundation  on  June  19,  by  a  reception  in  the  Bee  Build¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  A  handsomely  lithographed 
card  of  invitation  was  issued,  the  cover  design  showing  the 
Bee  building,  and  the  inside  the  portraits  of  Editor  Rose¬ 
water  as  he  appeared  in  1871  and  as  he  appears  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  anniversary  number  of  the  Bee  was  a  not¬ 
able  issue. 

J.  N.  Garver,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Transcript 
Company,  Peoria,  Illinois,  sends  us  sample  of  chalk  plate 
portrait  of  William  J.  Bryan,  made  in  twenty-five  minutes 
by  Grant  Wright,  the  artist  of  the  Evening  Times,  which  is 
published  by  the  Transcript  Company.  This  plate  was 
gotten  out  by  Mr.  Wright  between  the  issuing  of  the  third 
and  fourth  editions.  The  celerity  with  which  printing 
plates  can  be  obtained  by  this  process  should  certainly  be 
appreciated  by  newspaper  publishers. 

The  Western  Field  and  Stream,  a  journal  of  recreative 
life  in  sun  and  shade,  published  by  John  P.  Burkhard,  St. 
Paul,  is  meeting  with  much  success.  The  third  issue,  just 
at  hand,  is  set  in  French  old  style,  printed  upon  enameled 
stock,  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  and  appropriate 
half-tone  cuts.  While  its  typographical  appearance  is  cred¬ 
itable,  this  is  not  the  only  point  to  commend  it,  as  the  subject 
matter  is  of  great  value  and  interest  to  sportsmen  and  others 
interested  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats. 

R.  H.  Hart,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  has  bought  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Evening  News,  and  will  take  charge  on  August 
15.  He  proposes  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  paper,  use  Lino¬ 
type  machines,  the  Associated  Press,  and  otherwise  much 
improve  it.  Mr.  Hart  has  been  connected  with  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  News  since  it  was  established  in  1888,  except  for  a 
while  (from  1892  to  June,  1895),  when  he  was  the  manager  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tennessee)  Sentinel.  Last  year  he  returned 
to  the  Chattanooga  Nczus  and  accepted  the  management  of 
the  paper.  The  Knoxville  Sentinel  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  made  a  great  success  under  Mr. 
Hart’s  management,  and  the  Chattanooga  News  has  shown 
great  strides  during  the  past  year  he  has  been  with  it. 


RULEWORK  DESIGN  BY  JOHN  G.  YUILL, 

With  The  Winthrop  Press,  32  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
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REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 

From  the  Newburgh  Daily  News  office,  Newburgh,  New  York  :  Circular 
in  three  colors,  and  booklet ;  composition  and  presswork  on  both  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  Warren  School  of  Design,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  sends  us  samples 
of  an  odd  little  circular  descriptive  of  its  business.  It  is  set  up  in  good  style, 
but  could  have  been  better  printed. 

Some  samples  of  color  printing  from  O.  G.  Boorn,  Adams,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  are  neat  in  design,  well  displayed,  and  presswork  is  clean  and  of  good 
quality.  Arrangement  of  colors  is  harmonious  and  attractive. 

A  business  card  and  a  baseball  score  card  are  submitted  by  R.  P. 
Wilson,  of  Halstead,  Kansas.  The  composition  is  neat  and  well  displayed, 
but  presswork  will  bear  a  little  more  attention  in  the  make-ready  stage. 

From  Richard  McGregor,  with  the  Southern  Book  Company,  Morgan- 
field,  Kentucky  :  Card,  bill-head  and  statement.  Composition  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  fewer  “  pointers  ”  had  been  used.  Presswork  is  susceptible  of  improve¬ 
ment. 

“Cycling  Life,”  according  to  its  own  authority  “a  cycle  trade  paper, 
the  only  one,”  is  published  on  Thursday  of  each  week  in  Chicago.  It  is  well 
edited,  the  advertisements  are  set  in  good  taste,  and  the  printing  is 
excellent. 

Grant  &  Griffin,  Maquoketa,  Iowa,  have  printed  a  booklet  for  the 
Outlook  Club,  of  that  place,  which  is  a  very  neat  sample  of  letterpress 
printing.  The  typography  is  clear  and  neatly  disposed  and  presswork  is 
first-class. 

From  the  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  Portland,  Oregon,  we  have  received  a 
poster,  “  Basketry  of  the  Coast  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific,”  the  design  for 
which  is  by  D.  H.  Halsey.  Colors,  black  and  brown.  Paper,  salmon-colored 
rough  “Venetian.” 

A  package  of  general  job  printing  from  the  printery  of  William  Eskew, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  of  uniform  good  quality  in  composition  and  presswork. 
Some  of  the  work  in  two  or  more  colors  is  exceptionally  good,  the  colors  being 
well  chosen  and  register  perfect. 

William  F.  Schempp,  B  rod  head,  Wisconsin,  has  published  a  finely 
printed  booklet  illustrating  Decatur  jiarks  and  Sugar  river.  The  half-tones 
are  well  printed,  and  the  work  will  be  appreciated  as  a  souvenir  by  those 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  copy. 

As  handsome  a  lot  of  printing  as  one  might  wish  to  see  comes  from  the 
Hill  Printing  Company,  12  and  14  Magnolia  avenue,  Eustis,  Florida.  It  is 
composed  of  advertising  blotters,  circulars,  office  stationery,  etc.  The  com¬ 
position  could  not  well  have  been  excelled  and  the  presswork  is  good. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  designing  and  illustrating  in  imitation  of 
engrossed  work  in  tints,  colors  and  gold  comes  in  the  form  of  a  self -advertis¬ 
ing  circular  from  the  Chasmer-W inchell  Press,  of  New  York.  The  work  is 
executed  on  imitation  Japanese  paper  and  gives  a  striking  and  unique 
result. 

D.  B.  Landis,  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  proprietor  of  “  Pluck’s 
Printery,”  sends  a  booklet  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  his  office.  The 
cover  is  of  handmade  paper,  and  both  cover  and  inside  pages  are  printed  in 
orange  and  blue.  While  in  no  way  original,  the  work  is  clearly  and  accept¬ 
ably  done. 

Two  circulars  issued  by  P.  S.  Pease  &  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
are  good  examples  of  up-to-date  letterpress  printing,  the  type  used  being 
Morris  Old  Style,  Iroquois  and  Tudor  Black,  and  inks  being  red,  black  and 
green  bronze.  The  work  was  done  by  John  Bornman  &  Son,  of  Detroit,  and 
reflects  credit  upon  them  as  art  printers. 

S.  T.  Willey,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  forwards  a  programme  of  the 
Epworth  League,  printed  in  two  colors.  The  composition  on  front  page  could 
be  improved  by  raising  the  word  “  Topics  ”  nearer  to  the  curve  above  it,  and 
giving  more  space  above  and  below  the  emblem.  The  words  around  the  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  last  page  would  look  better  in  caps. 

From  the  S.  A.  Bristol  Company,  printers  and  bookbinders,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming,  we  have  received  an  advertising  card  and  letter-head  for  the 
Kearney  Cycle  Manufacturing  Company,  also  a  ball  programme  for  the 
Wapsipinicon  Club.  The  work  is  tastefully  and  correctly  produced,  and 
highly  creditable  to  the  company  producing  it. 

The  F.  E.  Okie  Company,  Philadelphia,  are  sending  out  some  specimens 
of  a  pamphlet  printed  by  the  International  Engraving  and  Illustrating  Com¬ 
pany,  entitled  “  St.  Augustine  and  Vicinity,”  with  a  view  of  showing  how 
their  photo-brown  works  upon  half-tone  cuts.  The  pleasing  effect  produced 
indicates  that  this  particular  shade  of  ink  is  satisfactory  for  this  class  of 
work. 

A  souvenir  programme  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Louisiana  Monu¬ 
ment  at  Winchester,  Virginia,  printed  by  the  Enterprise  Printing  Company, 
of  that  place,  is  a  good  specimen  of  ordinary  jobwork.  The  proofreader, 


however,  needs  to  be  more  careful,  as  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  “  Sons  of 
Louisiana  fell  in  defense  of  their  ‘  principals  ’  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,”  as 
the  programme  puts  it;  principles  would  better  suit  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 

We  have  received  from  A.  Mugford,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  sample 
copy  of  his  latest  pamphlet,  giving  specimen  wood  engravings.  The  work 
contains  a  number  of  very  excellent  examples  of  the  wood  engravers’  art, 
besides  several  illustrations  by  the  half-tone  and  zinc  etching  processes. 
Mr.  Mugford  is  now  compiling  a  photo-engraving  book,  which  will  be  issued 
later. 

Walter  S.  Ryan,  proprietor  of  the  “Quick  Printery,”  Oneida,  New 
York,  submits  three  samples  of  blotters,  which  are  admirable  specimens  of 
letterpress  printing.  The  J uly  blotter  is  an  artistic  conception  showing  a 
shield  set  in  a  background  emblazoned  with  stars,  the  whole  very  delicately 
tinted  and  the  stars  printed  in  gold.  The  composition  and  presswork  are 
both  of  a  high  order. 

ORV  OUOD9  CCONOMI9J 


Specimen  of  Rulework  in  Advertising. 


Reduced  from  full-page  advertisement  from  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

W.  F.  Smith,  compositor. 

A  neat  booklet  issued  by  the  American  Typefounders’  Company,  show¬ 
ing  their  Florentine  Old  Style  Series,  is  tastily  illustrated  with  delicate 
half-tone  engravings.  These  were  designed  and  engraved  by  the  Suffolk 
Engraving  Company,  275  Washington  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The 
Mayflower  design  in  three  colors  on  the  front  cover  page  is  a  very  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  booklet  is  handsomety  printed  and  neatly  finished. 

A  blotter  in  various  tints  and  colors  issued  by  the  Industrial  Printing 
Company,  Great  Falls,  Montana,  is  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  patient 
and  persevering  work  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  Nolan  Davis,  whose  work 
was  recently  favorably  noticed  in  this  department.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  center  card  would  look  better  if  left  white,  as  the  red  would  then 
stand  out  more  brilliantly.  The  blue  tint  takes  all  the  life  out  of  the  red. 

“Tersely  Stated”  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  John  Royle  & 
Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  makers  of  routing  machines  and  tools  for  elec¬ 
trotypers  and  printers.  The  work  is  well  illustrated  with  half-tones,  zinc 
etchings  and  wood  engravings,  hut  the  printing  —  done  by  the  Matthews- 
Northrup  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York  —  is  not  up  to  the  high  grade  of 
work  usually  issued  from  their  office  and  favorably  noticed  by  us  on  a  previ¬ 
ous  occasion. 

Leather  and  Fur  Productions  is  the  title  of  a  new  venture  in  the  line  of 
trade  publications,  dedicated,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  hide  and  fur  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States,  from  the  hide  to  the  manufactured  articles,  and 
published  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  The  sixteen  pages  of  reading  matter 
are  neatly  set  and  well  printed,  hut  the  cover  is  a  somewhat  gaudy  affair  in 
its  coat  of  blue,  red,  yellow  and  green.  The  advertisements  are  well  dis¬ 
played,  make-up  is  good,  and  presswork  up  to  the  average. 

Golding  &  Co.  have  issued  a  miniature  catalogue  of  printing  machin¬ 
ery  and  tools,  which  makes  a  very  compact  compendium  for  intending  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  illustrations  of  the  Golding  Jobber  are  made  by  the  half-tone 
process,  and  give  a  very  excellent  idea  of  this  machine.  Some  of  the  other 
illustrations  in  the  work  are  also  made  by  the  same  process.  The  catalogue 
can  he  obtained  from  the  home  office,  Boston,  or  through  the  agencies  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  catalogue  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
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complete  specimen  sheet  of  the  Owl  brand  of  printing* 1  inks,  containing  sug¬ 
gestions  for  harmonizing  colors. 

The  Magnet,  Marine  City,  Michigan,  appears  to  have  the  power  of 
attracting  to  itself  a  large  trade  in  job  printing,  if  the  samples  submitted  for 
review  are  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  All  the  specimens  give  evidence  of  care 
in  composition,  neatness  and  skill  in  presswork,  and  are  well  up  to  the  average 
of  commercial  work  turned  out  by  cities  of  more  pretentious  size.  W.  E. 
Brown,  proprietor  of  the  office,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  pluck  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  will,  no  doubt,  make  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  printerdom. 

The  News  Review  Company,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  forward  a  few 
samples  of  commercial  work,  through  their  foreman,  W.  G.  King.  The 
composition  is  good,  but  the  colors  we  do  not  like.  Black  and  red,  or  chocolate 
and  red,  would  be  better  than  red,  green  and  orange.  For  commercial  work 
we  favor  one  color  in  preference  to  two  or  more,  and  think  your  patrons  would 
be  better  pleased  also.  For  catalogue  work,  the  body  in  black  or  deep  blue 
with  a  simple  line  border  and  corner  in  red,  looks  better  than  a  body  in  bright 
green  with  an  elaborate  orange  border. 

A  copy  of  the  “Bill  of  the  Plaj’  ”  of  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  been  submitted  for  criticism.  George  S.  Bell  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  For  a  theatrical  programme  the  advertisements  are  very  well  gotten 
up,  and  the  printing  is  above  the  ordinary.  The  New  York  Sun  said  recently 
that  if  programmes  at  the  theaters  were  to  be  abolished,  a  majority  of  the 
glove  cleaning  establishments  in  the  city  would  be  forced  out  of  business, 
the  poor  printing  ink  used  in  such  liberal  quantities  on  the  programmes 
being  the  principal  mainstay  of  the  glove  cleaner’s  existence.  Happily  for 
the  theater-goers  of  Salt  Lake  Citjq  Mr.  Bell  uses  better  ink  and  less  of  it 
than  do  most  of  his  fellow-publishers. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  150  Nassau 
street.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
heretofore. 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICITY. 

BY  F.  PENN. 

HAND-MADE  papers  are  verj'  popular  just  now,  and 
one  of  the  best  show  cards  I  have  seen  advertising 
these  papers  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  John  Alden  Lee, 
158  Congress  street,  Boston.  I  reproduce  it,  somewhat 

reduced  in  size.  It  is  upon 
gray  cardboard,  the  initial 
H  and  the  words  “  Alton 
Mill”  and  ‘‘Two  Hundred 
Years”  being  in  red,  with 
the  rest  of  the  card  in  black. 

A  San  Francisco  man 
is  said  to  have  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory 

of  his  wife  inscribed  with 
her  initials,  together  with  a 
notice  that  the  remainder 
of  the  space  is  to  be  used 
for  advertising  purposes. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  West,  101 
Griswold  street,  Detroit, 
Michigan,  sends  us  a  nicely 
printed  pamphlet,  the  eight 
to  arguments  for  his  kind  of 
printing,  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  the  right  kind.  If 

I  should  make  any  adverse  criticism  at  all,  it  would  be  that 
which  I  have  made  so  often,  to  the  effect  that  a  street  ad¬ 
dress  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
city.  Mr.  West  gives  his  address  in  four  different  places 
in  this  booklet,  and  in  but  one  place  does  he  add  the  name 
of  the  city.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  he  would  have  left  it 
off  there  also  but  for  the  fact  that  the  page  was  printed 
from  a  plate. 

Mr.  William  B.  Kreigbaum,  with  the  Mennonite  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  sends  as  a  specimen  of 
his  work  an  eight-page  booklet  entitled  “Facts  Worth 
Knowing” — the  facts  relating  mostly  to  the  Mennonite 
Publishing  Company,  The  criticism  I  would  make  upon 
this  book  as  advertising  matter  is  that  it  attempts  to  do  too 
much.  Too  many  colors  of  inks  have  been  used  ;  too  many 
styles  of  display  are  shown.  The  pages,  taken  separately, 


look  well.  Put  together,  they  are  apt  to  leave  confusion 
rather  than  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer.  Still,  many  worse  samples  of  printing  are  sent  out 
than  this  little  bundle  of  “facts  worth  knowing.” 

The  study  and  practice  of  advertising  have  been  success¬ 
fully  pursued  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Ellis,  of  Wolfe  City,  Texas,  if 
the  daily  papers  of  his  city  and  vicinity  may  be  taken  as 


evidence.  Mr.  Ellis  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  is  a  bright  editorial  writer  and  in  the  science 
of  publicity  has  few  equals.  The  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion  gives  a  good  portrait  of  Mr.  Ellis,  amid  congenial 
friends. 

“  What  to  Eat  "  is  a  new  monthly  appearing  in  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota,  printed  in  all  the  glories  of  rough  paper, 
deckle  edges,  poster  art  and  poster  colors.  Its  price  is  $1 
per  year,  and  it  is  certainly  worth  the  money.  It  is  “au¬ 
thority  for  society  upon  how  to  cook,  how  to  serve  dinners, 
luncheons,  table  decorations  and  furnishings.”  Pierce  & 
Pierce,  832  Lumber  Exchange,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  are 
the  publishers. 

The  Meyer-Rotier  Printing  Company,  505  East  Water 
street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  sends  out  a  card  in  several 
colors,  which  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  good-looking  young 
man  with  what  looks  like  a  medicine  case  in  one  hand,  and 
his  hat  in  the  other.  He  is  supposed  to  be  saying  “  How  do 
you  do?”  which  forms  the  catch  line  of  the  type  matter. 
Without  waiting  to  find  out  he  goes  rig-ht  ahead  and  tells  us 
what  he  has  come  for,  and  he  tells  it  rather  well,  too.  The 
idea  is  a  good  one. 

The  Harrisburg  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has  issued 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  creditable  book  of  type  faces 
which  we  have  seen.  A  specimen  book  of  types  is  looked 
upon  as  being  usually  of  rather  a  dreary  and  monotonous 
nature  by  the  reviewer,  because  of  the  absence  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  care  in  their  “  get-up  ”  in  nine  out  of  every  ten.  Not  so 
with  this  one,  however.  Every  page  is  a  veritable  little  gem 
of  an  advertisement  in  itself,  all  set  in  a  different  series,  and 


HAND  Made 

Writing  Paper 
from  the  famous 

Mlton  Mill 

which  has  furnished 
the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Stationery 
for  more  than  Two 
Hundred  Years 

pages  of  which  are  devoted 
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one  would  not  know  it  was  a  book  of  type  faces  if  the  title- 
page  did  not  say  so. 

What  appears  to  be  the  best  of  the  specimens  to  be 
reviewed  this  month  I  have  left  to  the  last.  I  doubt  if  T 
would  have  anything-  at  all  to  say  in  the  way  of  adverse 
criticism  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  for  me  to  lay  down 
m3'  pen  after  writing-  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
and  make  a  hunt  through  letter  files  to  find  out  the  fact  that 
“Fred  W.  Haigh,  Printer,  224  St.  Clair  street,”  lives  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  I  have  six  very  handsome  calendars  gotten 
out  by  Mr.  Haigh,  and  on  not  one  of  them  does  the  name  of 
his  city  appear.  There  is  one  other  criticism  which  might 
be  made,  and  that  is,  the  hole  cut  at  the  top  of  each  card  to 
permit  of  its  being  hung  up  would  have  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose  better  had  the  center  of  gravity  been  regarded  in  cut¬ 
ting  it  rather  than  the  center  of  the  card.  Most  of  the  cards 
are  adorned  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  by  a  figure  of 
some  kind,  put  there  to  furnish  a  catch  line  for  the  type  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  of  these  are  heav3'  enough  to  throw  the  card  vei-3' 
much  out  of  plumb  when  hung  up.  One  of  these  ornaments 
is  a  small  mirror,  another  a  sponge,  still  another  that  of  a 
dusky  baby  in  miniature  whose  costume  is  limited  to  a  rib¬ 
bon  around  its  neck  to  hold  it  to  the  card.  The  catch  lines 
are  happily  chosen,  the  matter  is  well  written,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  could  not  well  have  been  better  done. 


TRADE  NOTES. 

Mr.  Sigmund  Ui.lman,  of  the  firm  of  Jaenecke-Ullman, 
printing-ink  makers,  New  York  city,  is  spending  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Europe. 

A  new  factory  building  is  to  be  erected  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Company,  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Columbia  streets, 
New  York.  It  will  be  of  brick,  six  stories  high,  and  contain 
the  offices.  The  cost  will  be  $150,000. 

The  Democratic  Call ,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  put  in  a 
job  printing  plant  and  a  satisfactory  business  is  being 
done.  The  firm  consists  of  Aubery  C.  Ta3'lor  (son  of  the 
well-known  newspaper  man,  W.  A.  Ta3'lor),  J.  A.  Tarrier, 
Dudley  Keegan  and  Ralph  Davidson  —  the  last  two  named 
being  practical  printers. 

The  job  department  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Graphic 
has  been  consolidated  with  the  Wilson  Printing  Compaq', 
and  will  hereafter  be  operated  entirely  independent  of  the 
newspaper.  The  new  concern  is  known  as  the  Adams- 
Wilson  Printing  Company,  and  will  be  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  who  was  at  one  time  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Graphic  jobroom. 

P.  S.  Pease  &  Co.,  Detroit,  have  decided  to  turn  their 
attention  exclusively  to  printers’  tools  and  materials,  and 
propose  to  look  especially  after  Michigan  trade.  They  will 
carry  ink  of  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  make,  and  type  from  the 
Keystone  and  Crescent  typefoundries,  and  will  make  a 
specialty  of  the  department  of  small  goods,  such  as  gauge 
pins,  counters,  lead  and  rule  cutters,  composing  sticks,  etc. 

Tatum  &  Bowen,  San  Francisco,  have  transferred  the 
good  will  and  business  of  their  printing  material  depart¬ 
ment  to  William  E.  Loy,  who  for  twelve  years  had  entire 
charge  of  that  branch  of  their  business.  Mr.  Loy  has 
opened  a  printers’  supply  house  at  531  Commercial  street, 
where  in  addition  to  the  stock  of  Tatum  &  Bowen  he  has 
added  a  complete  assortment  of  type  and  materials  used  by 
printers  as  well  as  a  full  line  of  presses.  Mr.  Loy  has  had 
3'ears  of  experience  in  the  typefounding  and  printers’  sup¬ 
ply  business  and  certainly  is  in  position  to  know  just  what 
printers  want. 

On  June  29  the  employes  of  the  Chandler  &  Price  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  presented  the  president  of  that  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  H.  T.  Chandler,  with  a  gold-headed  cane,  in 


token  of  their  esteem  and  good  will  toward  him  and  the 
company.  Mr.  Chandler  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise,  as 
he  had  had  no  inkling  whatever  that  any  such  move  was 
being  made.  In  these  times  of  discontent  among  workmen 
in  many  lines  of  trade  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  this  com¬ 
pany  to  know  that  such  fraternal  feeling  exists  between  the 
employes  and  the  house. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  the  publishing  firm,  so  well  known 
in  New  York,  has  become  the  Macmillan  Company,  incor¬ 
porated  on  May  22,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  do  business  as  publishers  and  booksellers,  with  a 
capital  of  $275,000.  The  directors  are  :  George  P.  Brett,  of 
Darien,  Connecticut;  L.  L.  Walton,  of  Bedford  Park,  New 
York  ;  E.  J.  Kennett  and  Lawrence  Godkin,  of  New  York  ; 
and  G.  L.  L.  Craik  and  Frederick  O.  Macmillan,  of  London. 
Mr.  Godkin,  of  the  new  directory,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Godkin,  of  the  Evening  Post,  and  is  a  lawyer  both  by  pro¬ 
fession  and  practice. 

The  Chandler  &  Price  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chris¬ 
tened  their  new  building  on  June  26,  b3’  giving  their  em¬ 
ployes  a  ball  and  banquet,  using  the  second  story  as  a  ball¬ 
room  and  the  third  floor  for  a  banquet  hall.  The  floors,  50 
by  80  feet  in  size,  were  beautifully  decorated  with  flags, 
bunting,  plants,  etc.  The  festivities  continued  until  such  a 
late  hour  that  the  company  notified  the  men  during  the  festi¬ 
vities  that  work  would  not  begin  in  the  factory  the  next  day 
as  early  as  usual  by  two  hours,  but  that  they  would  be  paid 
for  a  full  day.  The  entertainment  was  a  grand  success  and 
everyone  present  had  a  good  time. 

In  the  case  of  Rose  vs.  McLean  Publishing  Company,  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  it  is  shown  that  as  a  rule  a  man  cannot 
have  monopoly  or  property  in  a  geographical  name.  The 
plaintiffs  having  published  for  a  number  of  years  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  booksellers  in  Canada,  called 
the  Canadian  Bookseller,  sought  to  enjoin  the  defendants 
from  adopting  as  the  name  of  a  journal  published  and  sold 
by  them,  the  Canada  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  published  by  them  under  another 
name.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fraudulent  intention  on 
defendant’s  part.  The  Court  of  Chancery  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  the  injunction  sought  for. 

The  Miehle  Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  are  sending  out  to  all  of  the  employing 
printers  in  the  United  States  some  handsome  specimen 
sheets  of  the  new  three-color  half-tone  process,  the  object 
being  principally  to  show  the  perfect  register  obtained  upon 
their  presses,  as  well  as  the  excellent  distribution  and  gen¬ 
eral  artistic  effect  produced.  When  it  is  considered  that 
distribution  and  register  are  two  principal  requisites  in 
printing  by  this  new  process,  it  speaks  well  for  the  merits 
of  the  Miehle  press,  for  the  sheets  in  question  show  results 
that  are  simply  marvelous.  The  advertising  is  costing  them 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  they  believe  it  is  going  to  pay. 
Up  to  the  present  time  30,000  tubes  containing  these  sheets 
have  been  deposited  in  the  mails. 

The  Card  Electric  Motor  &  Dynamo  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  have  just  completed  the  installation  of  the  new  press¬ 
rooms  for  Munsey' s  Magazine  at  New  London,  Connecticut, 
including  the  generators,  and  are  now  installing  in  the 
pressroom  of  the  Chicago  Journal  three  large  twenty-horse- 
power  slow-speed  motors,  directly'  connected  to  Goss  print¬ 
ing  presses.  The  company  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom  of  the  New  York 
Journal,  indorsing  the  method  of  driving  large  presses  by 
direct-connected  motors.  The  Journal  is  now  driving,  in 
tandem,  two  Hoe  single  web  presses  with  a  Card  direct- 
connected  motor  mounted  direct  on  the  driving  shaft,  which 
passes  through  and  operates  both  presses.  The  equipment 
has  been  in  operation  since  last  March,  and  is  giving  great 
satisfaction. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  Introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINEES. 

Electros  from  first-class  wood  cuts  of  the  presidential 
nominees  of  both  parties,  in  several  sizes  and  styles,  are 
supplied  at  all  branches  of  the  American  Type  Founders’ 
Company.  Send  for  specimens  to  nearest  branch.  Electros 
from  wood  cuts  print  better  than  electros  from  process  cuts. 


GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Van  Duzen  Gasoline  Engine  for 
running  printing  presses  is  mainly  demonstrated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  received  a  few  days  ago  by  the  manufacturers  : 

Paris,  Ill.,  May  11,  1896. 

The  Van  Duzen  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  : 

Gentlemen, —  Our  No.  7  Gasoline  Engine  bought  of  you,  four  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  is  doing  excellent  work  and  giving  good  satisfaction.  It  is 
the  engine,  and  the  only  engine,  for  a  country  newspaper  office  where  power 
is  not  used  the  day  through.  It  is  cheap,  causes  no  trouble,  and  is  ready  in  a 
moment’s  notice,  and  all  country  printers  know  the  benefits  of  this.  You 
have  no  heat  to  contend  with  in  the  summer  from  this  engine,  when  you  are 
crowded  for  room  and  have  to  have  engine  in  pressroom.  To  use  modern 
parlance,  “  we  are  stuck  on  it,”  and  have  wondered  many  times  how  we  have 
done  without  it  so  long.  Yours  respectfully,  Shoaff  Bros. 


GEMS  FOR  PRINTERS. 

If  you  want  the  best  lever  paper  cutter  and  the  best  value 
for  your  money  ever  offered  in  paper  cutters,  buy  a  Peerless 
Gem  Lever  Paper  Cutter.  It  is  new.  It  is  made  specially 
for  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company.  It  is  made  to 
excel  all  other  lever  paper  cutters,  and  nobody  has  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  net  prices  are  attractive. 

BRASS  HAIR  SPACES. 

A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding  Company,  New  York, 
advises  us  that  its  brass  hair  spaces,  put  up  in  strong 
sectional  boxes,  containing  12,  24,  36  and  48  point  sizes,  are 
meeting  with  great  success,  the  sales  becoming  larger  every 
day.  These  spaces  save  the  compositor  the  time  lost  in  cut¬ 
ting  pieces  of  lead,  cardboard,  paper,  etc.,  and  enable  him 
to  secure  perfect  justification.  They  will  not  swell  or  stick, 
and  are  almost  indestructible.  The  price  is  $1  net  per  set. 
The  Farmer  Foundry  recently  issued  a  very  effective  busi¬ 
ness  card,  printed  in  their  Golf  series,  run  in  black  and 
gold.  - 

NICE  SPACING 

Is  too  often  neglected,  but  plays  a  star  part  in  giving  a  job 
a  finished  appearance.  One  reason  for  this  neglect  is  the 
tediousness  of  cutting  paper  and  card  spaces,  for  until  cop¬ 
per  thin  spaces  were  introduced  no  spaces  thin  enough  were 
available.  The  copper  spaces  are  48-point  thin,  are  inde¬ 
structible,  and  a  font  of  1,500  assorted  spaces,  cut  accurately 
to  12,  18,  24,  36,  48  point,  costs  only  $1.  Like  so  many  other 
good  things,  these  are  supplied  by  the  American  Type 
Founders’  Company  at  all  of  its  branches. 


“THE  PRINTER  LAUREATE.” 

The  last  number  of  the  National  Printer-Journalist  con¬ 
tains  an  article  headed  “Our  Slogan  for  Victory  !  The 
Printer  Laureateship  and  the  Century  Pony  for  the  West 
and  a  Western  Man  !  ”  It  states  that  the  great  West  has 
contributed  as  much  to  the  progress  of  the  art  of  printing  as 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  and  that  some  one  of  the  many 
master  printers  in  the  large  printing  centers  of  the  West  is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  honor.  It  urges  all  western  printers 
without  further  delay  to  cast  their  votes  for  some  western 


candidate.  The  East  has  been  working  hard,  now  it  is  time 
for  the  West  to  wake  up.  It  is  suggested  that  the  typothetes 
of  the  large  cities  meet  and  formally  indorse  some  one  man 
worthy  to  be  their  representative,  and  that  they  rally  to  his 
support,  and  before  the  polls  close  send  in  a  vote  that  will 
surprise  the  people  in  the  East.  Readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer  who  are  interested  in  having  the  honor  bestowed 
on  some  western  man  should  send  in  their  votes  at  once  to 
The  Inland  Printer,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  committee  in 
New  York. 

STRIVE  FOR  TYPOGRAPHICAL  ELEGANCE. 

The  public  that  pays  the  highest  prices  for  printing 
wants  simplicity,  but  it  must  be  classical  and  dignified  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  severest  critics  have  awarded  the  palm  of 
merit  to  Caxton  Old  Style,  Series  No.  71.  It  is  an  old  style 
in  which  more  justly  admired  books  have  been  printed  than 
in  any  other  type.  A  line  of  it  is  shown  in  this  paragraph. 

Caslon  Old  Style,  Series  No.  71. 

Sixteen  sizes  are  made  from  6-point  up,  with  an  Italic  of 
equal  merit.  This  matchless  type  is  made  only  by  the 
American  Type  Founders’  Company,  makers  of  an  une¬ 
qualed  line  of  old  styles  —  Ronaldson,  Binny,  Bradford, 
Franklin,  French  Elzevir,  French  Old  Style  and  Barth  se¬ 
ries.  There  is  only  one  complete  typefounding  concern  in 
America,  and  it  is  the  best  in  the  world — its  type  is  sold 
all  over  the  world.  Still  the  best  costs  no  more. 


THE  EMPIRE  TYPESETTING  MACHINE. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  handsomely  framed  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  interior  of  the  Williams  Printing  Company’s 
office,  New  York,  showing  five  empire  machines  and  distrib¬ 
utors  in  operation,  this  being  one  of  the  recent  methods 
adopted  by  the  Empire  Company  to  advertise  their  machines. 
The  pictures  are  being  distributed  in  the  West  through  their 
agents,  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Empire  machines  have  been  placed  in  a  number 
of  offices,  the  last  establishment  adopting  them  in  Chicago 
being  that  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons.  The  Empire  sets 
ordinary  type,  is  very  simple  in  construction,  rapid  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  moderate  in  price.  It  can  be  seen  in  practical 
operation  at  the  salesrooms,  111-113  Quincy  street,  Chicago. 


DO  PRINTERS  KNOW 

That  the  only  concern  that  makes  Music  type,  Greek  type, 
classical  Hebrew  type,  Russian  and  Armenian  type,  Rab¬ 
binic  type,  the  only  2>'/2  and  A'J  point  Modern  Roman 
type,  the  smallest  Old  Style  Roman  type  ;  the  only  complete 
lines  of  Superior  and  Inferior  Letters  and  Figures,  and 
Piece  Fractions,  and  Accents  for  all  foreign  languages,  and 
Signs  of  all  sorts,  is  the  American  Type  Founders’  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  because  it  is  the  only  complete  typefounding 
concern  in  America  that  all  the  great  printing  establish¬ 
ments  use  its  products. 


A  NEW  TYPE  SPECIMEN  BOOK. 

P.  H.  Bresnan,  formerly  of  Walker  &  Bresnan,  and  now 
the  head  of  the  P.  H.  Bresnan  Type  Foundry  and  Printers’ 
Warehouse,  201-205  William  street,  New  York,  has  just 
issued  a  specimen  book  of  type,  brass  rule  and  printers’ 
material.  The  book  includes  a  full  assortment  of  standard 
and  display  job  faces  and  a  large  variety  of  roman  and  old 
style  faces,  besides  many  designs  in  brass  rules  and  orna¬ 
ments.  All  the  important  machines  and  materials  for  print¬ 
ers’  use  are  fully  illustrated  and  described.  The  book 
contains  180  well-printed  pages,  and  is  neatly  bound  in 
cloth,  making  a  valuable  compendium  for  the  prospective 
purchaser. 
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MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  ARRIVE. 

The  1st  day  of  June,  1896,  was  an  occasion  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  The  Challenge  Machinery  Company. 

Of  course,  the3r’ll  tell  j'ou  that  they  knew  all  the  time 
that  their  Chal lenge-Gordon  was  the  best  press  of  its  class 
ever  made  ;  but  on  the  day  mentioned  they  received  evidences 
that  others  held  the  same  opinion  in  the  shape  of  a  medal 


eccentric  shaft  is  rolled  by  the  oscillating-  of  the  bed.  This 
improvement  has  been  the  aim  of  inventors  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  has  not  heretofore  been  accomplished. 

The  new  noiseless  disk  motion  is  another  feature  that 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  printers.  It  is  positive  in 
its  action,  insures  the  most  perfect  distribution,  and  requires 
but  little  power  to  actuate  it;  the  pawl,  ratchet  and  shaft  — 
all  the  wearing  parts  —  being  cut  out  of  solid  steel,  are  more 
durable  than  anything  heretofore  invented  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  style  flat  section  steel  connecting  rods  —  twenty- 
five  per  cent  stronger  than  round  rods  —  add  increased 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  impression,  as  well  as  beauty  to 
the  appearance  of  the  press. 


and  diploma  awarded  their  excellent  machine  at  the  great 
Columbian  Exposition.  These  come  better  late  than  never  ; 
but  if  they  hadn’t  come  at  all,  the  makers  of  the  Challenge- 
Gordon  would  have  continued  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
their  press  is  the  best  job  press  on  earth. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustration  shows  some  of 
the  excellent  points  of  this  press.  Several  recent  improve¬ 
ments  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  new  impression  throw-off,  by  which  the  eccentric 
shaft  is  held  absolutely  stationary,  either  on  or  off  the 
impression,  obviating  undue  wear,  as  is  the  case  when  the 


The  Challenge  gripper-cam  is  outside  the  frame,  has  no 
slots  or  complications  ;  there  are  no  hinges  in  the  gripper- 
bar,  and  the  grippers  may  be  depressed  at  any  position  of 
the  platen  without  danger  of  injury  to  grippers,  form  or 
press. 

Then  there  are  the  steel  roller-sockets,  highly  finished 
and  nickel  plated.  The  platen,  and  all  other  moving  parts, 
are  carefully  balanced,  and  the  best  workmanship  through¬ 
out  makes  the  Challenge-Gordon  the  lightest-running  and 
strongest  high-speed  job  press  made. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  light-running  qualities 
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of  the  Challeng-e-Gordon  was  recently  shown.  A  full  form 
was  placed  on  one  of  the  8  by  12  presses,  and  a  speed  of 
3,200  an  hour  was  developed,  using-  as  a  belt  a  piece  of 
common  wrapping  twine,  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  on  an  ordinary  flat-faced  pulley. 

A  complete  descriptive  circular  of  the  Challenge-Gordon 
may  be  had  of  dealers,  or  directly  from  the  makers,  The 
Challenge  Machinery  Company,  2529  Leo  street,  Chicago. 

HALFTONE  PRINTING 

Requires  the  best  distribution  available  and  a  very  square 
and  a  very  powerful  impression.  The  impression  must  take 
oft’  all  the  ink  put  on  at  each  rolling,  because  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  ink  on  the  very  shallow  plate  soon  fills  it  up  and 
causes  a  muddy  effect.  The  only  type  of  job  platen  press 
that  gives  perfect  results  on  half-tones  is  the  Universal. 
The  Gaily  Universal  press  is  sold  by  all  the  branches  of  the 
American  Type  Founders’  Company  at  a  liberal  discount 
from  list  prices.  Several  styles  are  made,  all  described  in 
a  very  beautiful  catalogue  de  luxe  which  lovers  of  fine  print¬ 
ing  will  consider  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  home  libraries. 
Send  for  a  copy  to  nearest  branch  of  the  great  type  com¬ 
pany. 


SOME  NEW  WOOD  TYPE. 

The  American  Typefounders’  Company  has  had  printed 
and  is  now  sending  out  some  specimen  sheets  of  the  newest 
styles  of  type  for  posters  and  other  work  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  designs  include  the  well-known  Bradley  and 
Jenson  Old  Style  series,  Howland  and  De  Vinne  series,  and 
the  De  Vinne  Italic.  The  sheets  also  give  specimens  of 
shaded  series  of  the  De  Vinne  and  De  Vinne  Italic,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  very  handsome  wood  borders  and  pointers. 
The  success  of  all  these  popular  faces  in  metal  has  led  to  a 
demand  for  the  same  type  in  larger  sizes,  in  wood,  and  this 
want  is  now  successfully  filled.  Always  handsome  in  the 
small  sizes,  these  letters  seem  to  put  on  additional  beauty 
when  cut  in  wood,  and  the  printer  who  can  look  at  these 
sheets  and  not  say  that  the  letters  are  “simply  elegant” 
would  be  lacking  in  sound  judgment.  For  stylish,  novel, 
artistic  and  legible  effects  there  are  no  letters  to  be  found 
as  useful.  The  specimen  sheets  are  stitched  at  the  top  and 
provided  with  an  eyelet  for  hanging,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
convenient  reference  when  the  time  comes  to  order. 


PRINTERS  WHO  WANT  TO  EXCEL 

Should  use  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  their  type. 
Certain  styles  are  now  the  fashion,  and  the  public  that  pays 
for  printing,  to  whom  printers  must  cater,  is  not  satisfied 
unless  fashionable  type  styles  are  used.  The  public  taste 
demands  first  of  all  Jenson  Old  Style,  and  in  harmony  with 
this  is  Bradley,  all  the  De  Vinnes  —  extra  cond.,  cond., 
normal,  extd.,  italic,  outline  and  shaded —  Columbus  No.  2, 
Livermore  and  Florentine  Old  Style.  These  popular  faces 
cost  no  more  than  inferior  substitutes,  and  make  the  task 
of  pleasing  customers  an  easy  one.  Why  buy  the  second- 
best  when  the  best  costs  you  no  more  ?  The  leader  of  type 
fashions  is  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company,  and  it 
makes  the  best  type  in  the  world. 


BACK  FLAP  GUM  FOR  ENVELOPES. 

The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company’s  “  Back  Flap 
Gum,”  for  envelope  machines,  solves  a  difficulty  which  has 
caused  much  annoyance.  The  complaint  has  often  been 
heard  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  gum  which  readily 
adhered  to  paper  of  sulphite  pulp.  Of  this  the  Paper  Digest, 
quoting  from  Hofman’s  Papier  Zeitung,  says  :  “  Much  of  the 
popularity  of  the  envelopes  and  fine  wrapping  papers  made 
of  sulphites  is  due  to  their  handsome,  glossy  surface.  In 
manufacturing  envelopes,  however,  it  appears  that  these 


papers  do  not  readily  accept  adhesive  applications,  many 
envelopes  after  being  pasted  frequently  coming  apart.  The 
smooth,  glossy  surface  does  not  readily  absorb  the  ordinary 
gum  of  commerce.  Whether  this  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
fact  of  the  surface  being  glazed  and  without  pores,  or  whether 
the  peculiarity  is  endemic  to  the  sulphite  pulp,  is  more  than 
we  can  determine  at  present.”  The  rosin  which  is  as  a  rule 
used  in  the  sizing  of  such  papers  adds,  no  doubt,  to  the 
difficulty.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
envelope  makers  in  this  country  have  no  trouble,  as  the 
above-mentioned  gum  lifts  and  sticks  the  hardest  sulphite 
and  linen  papers,  whether  rosin-sized  or  not. 


THROUGH  TRAIN  SERVICE  TO  NEW  YORK. 

The  traveler  between  Chicago  and  the  East  who  wishes 
a  pleasant  trip  will  find  in  the  through  trains  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  system  in  conjunction  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  a  service  which  meets  every  requirement.  The 
equipment  is  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  the  dining-car 
service  unsurpassed,  and  the  scenery  passed  through  is 
among  the  most  picturesque  to  be  found  in  this  country. 
The  train  is  solid  vestibuled  throughout  and  runs  between 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  via  Niagara  Falls, 
without  change. 

The  Black  Diamond  Express  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  sys¬ 
tem,  running  between  New  York  city  and  Buffalo,  is  justly 
called  “the  handsomest  train  in  the  world.”  It  consists  of 
a  combination  buffet  and  baggage  car,  two  Pullman  coaches 
and  a  Pullman  parlor  and  observation  car,  all  finished  in 
polished  Mexican  mahogany  and  fitted  with  every  conven¬ 
ience  and  luxury  known  to  modern  railroading.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  magnificent  train  this  company  operates  three 
fast  express  trains  each  way  daily  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls,  with  a  full 
complement  of  Pullman  palace  parlor  and  sleeping  cars, 
with  dining  cars  on  the  a  la  carte  plan  on  all-day  express 
trains.  This  line  burns  nothing  but  anthracite  coal  in  its 
engines,  doing  away  with  the  smoke  and  soot  which  is  such 
a  cause  of  discomfort  in  a  railroad  journey.  The  elegant 
equipment,  luxurious  dining-car  service,  and  the  attention 
and  courtesy  of  the  trainmen  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  system 
are  features  that  are  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  23d 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 


BOOKS. 


A  LL  Live  Printers 

ri  op’s  “  Practical  Printer,” 
“Job  Printers’  List  of  Prices 
the  “  Specimens  of  Job  Work,” 
Book,”  price  $3;  the  “  Printers’ 
grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 
Bishop,  165  Pearl  street,  Bos- 
ers.  Handiest  and  most  useful 
All  who  are  starting  in  busi- 


S  should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  $1 ; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner”  and  “Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  H.  G. 
ton,  Mass.,  and  all  typefound- 
worlts  published  for  printers, 
ness  need  these  books. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  MEMORIAL 

r\  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cere¬ 
monies,  a  handsome,  gilt-edged  book  of  320  pages,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  printed 
on  the  best  of  enameled  paper  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  containing 
the  full  reports  of  the  dedicatory  and  opening  ceremonies,  and  other  matter 
of  equal  interest  concerning  the  grandest  fair  ever  held.  It  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  full-page  half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  views  on  “  Midway,”  and  with  portraits  of  the  officials  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fair.  It  is  not  merely  a  picture  book,  but  contains  facts 
and  figures  which  will  prove  more  valuable  and  interesting  as  time  goes  on. 
Agents  can  make  large  profits  in  handling  this  book.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 

pamphlet  showing  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
150  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce,  New  York. 
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BOOKS. 


A  LIMITED  number  of  “UP-TO-DATE  IDEAS”  left, 
•r*  One  sent  to  any  address  for  3  cents  postage.  HARRISON  RULE 
MFG.  CO.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


U/ANTED  —  Positions,  by  two  experienced  photo-engrav- 

'  ’  ers,  as  photographer  and  etcher.  Can  take  the  work  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  wood-cut  finish  when  desired.  Are  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  for  anyone  contemplating  putting  in  a  photo-engraving  plant.  Ad¬ 
dress  “  H  39,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


AGENTS  WANTED  — For  “The  People’s  Bible  History,” 
the  latest  and  most  popular  work  on  Biblical  topics.  Prepared  in  the 
light  of  most  recent  investigations  by  some  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America.  Copiously  illustrated.  Edited  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Lorimer,  LL.D.,  with  an  introduction  by  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.  P.  The  best  selling  book  extant.  Write  for  circular  and 
information  to  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


[AO  YOU  WISH  TO  INTRODUCE  OR  EXTEND  YOUR 

business  in  Mexico?  Advertise  in  La  Revista  Tipografica ,  the  only 
journal  in  that  country  devoted  to  the  printing  art.  Subscription,  $1 
(American  currency)  ;  sample  copy,  15  cents  (in  stamps).  Published 
bimonthly  by  ED  M.  VARGAS  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


CROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX —  Memoirs  of 
l  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
With  fifteen  maps  in  colors  and  twenty-nine  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
About  700  octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges, 
$5;  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7.  The 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  senior  living  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  work  is  having  a  large  sale.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY, 
General  Agents,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


IUST  OUT  —  Specimen  book  of  jobwork  for  18%.  Contains 
U  numerous  up-to-date  designs  for  high-grade  jobwork:  printed  in  colors; 
50  cents,  postpaid .  KEYSTONE  PRESS,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


OLD  CATO  —  The  best  written  and  most  interesting-  book 
k-'  ever  issued  relating  to  that  noble  animal,  the  dog.  Anyone  having  the 
care  of  or  any  affectfon  for  canines  will  find  it  of  absorbing  interest.  The 
autobiographj'  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  designed  to  show  a  dog’s  view  of  dogs’ 
life,  and  with  it  many  views  of  human  life.  664  pages.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  Elegantly  bound.  A  book  of  value  to  young  or  old  readers,  and  one 
an  agent  can  do  well  with,  as  it  appeals  to  all  classes.  Solicitor’s  outfit  free. 
Sample  copy  $1.  Exclusive  territory  given.  Write  for  particulars.  THE 
HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  212-214  Monroe  street, 
Chicago. 


pLUCK’S 

f  ish  blue 


PROGRESS,  a  unique  booklet,  printed  in  Turk- 
and  Persian  orange,  including  an  artistic  handmade  paper 


cover,  sent  post  paid,  with  a  number  of  superior  specimens  of  jobwork,  for 
25  cents.  D.  B.  LANDIS,  Pluck  Art  Printery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “  How 
1  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO. 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


\\J ANTED  —  Position  as  general  superintendent  or  busi- 
ness  manager  of  general  printing  and  binding  establishment;  have 
filled  such  position  for  several  years  with  house  employing  from  sixty-five  to 
eighty-five  hands.  Competent  to  figure  on  all  kinds  of  work;  strictly  sober; 
best  references.  Address  “F,”  care  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son,  111  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 


U/ANTED  —  Situation  by  Linotype  machinist;  thoroughlj’ 
”  competent;  four  years’  experience;  best  of  references.  Address  “  H 
16,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


OUSINESS  IN  MEXICO  IS  PROFITABLE.  Printing-  is 

ID  making  rapid  progress,  and  printers  wish  to  buy  American  machinery 
and  new  material.  A  well-established  printers’  supply  house  wishes  to 
extend  this  business  in  Mexico  and  wants  a  partner  with  $5,000  (or  less)  to  be 
invested  in  the  trade.  Good  success  and  profits  guaranteed  and  the  best 
mercantile  references  given.  Address  SOCIO  MEXICANO,  care  La 
Revista  Tipografica  (Box  34),  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


COR  SALE — A  complete  book  and  job  office,  fine  stereo- 
*  typing  outfit,  ruling  machine,  etc.;  everything  up  to  date;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  in  a  live  manufacturing  city  of  30,000;  will  sell  very  cheap. 
Death  of  proprietor  the  reason  for  selling.  Address  “  H  40,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  A  first-class  job  office  with  an  established 
1  trade.  Price,  $2,000  cash.  Material  alone  worth  more  than  that  to  any¬ 
one  wishing  to  start  office  elsewhere.  Address  Box  709,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

COR  SALE  —  A  large  printing  establishment,  book  and 
*  pamphlet  work,  blank  book  making  and  general  commercial  business. 
A  successful  lithographing  business  in  connection.  Splendid  opportunity  for 
parties  having  money  sufficient  to  do  a  large  business.  Address  “  H  50,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  A  profitable  job  printing  business;  running 
*  cylinder  and  five  jobbers:  must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  Full  partic¬ 
ulars  by  addressing  IRVING  W.  ALLEN,  Beverly,  Mass. 

COR  SALE  —  Weekly  Republican  newspaper  in  Iowa;  town 
1  of  5,000;  official  paper;  largest  circulation  in  county;  sworn  to.  Com¬ 
plete  outfit;  price,  $3,000.  Satisfactory  reasons  for  selling.  Address  “  H  24,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


[OB  OFFICE  FOR  SALE  —  Established  eight  years  ;  good 
U  trade;  doing  a  business  of  about  $8,000  a  year;  located  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Manager  has  the  “patent  fever.”  $1,000  cash  required,  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Address  BENJAMIN  F.  WATSON,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AT  SACRIFICE,  to  close  estate,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  drum 
ty  cylinder  press,  bed  32  by  47,  air  springs,  tapeless  delivery;  one  year 
old.  10  by  15  Universal,  8  by  12  Gordon,  25-inch  Rival  lever  cutter.  Address 
“  H  36,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

COR  SALE — ■ A  variety  of  secondhand  printing  presses 
‘  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to  make  room.  Write  us.  THE  KIDDER 
PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  26-34  Norfolk  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


U/ANTED  —  Experienced  man  to  purchase  interest  of  re- 

tiring  partner  in  well-established  job  office;  rare  chance  for  proper 
party  to  get  into  a  paying  business  that  will  stand  the  closest  investigation; 
incorporated  for  $10,000;  no  incumbrance;  failing  health  reason  for  selling; 
city  of  500,000;  no  fritters  need  answer.  Address  “H  50,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COR  SALE  —  Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 
*  wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “  H  10,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing  Ma- 
•  chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


DOUTER  FOR  SALE — -New  ;  table  14  inches;  $35.  Send 

for  photo.  C.  H.  CLARK,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


HELP  WANTED. 


U/ANTED — First-class  half-tone  oper 
”  capable  of  producing  high-grade  work. 
GRAVING  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ator  ;  one  thoroughly 
ROPKEY-MASON  EN- 


U/ ANTED  —  Traveling  men,  who  visit  printers,  to  carry 
’  ’  our  new  process  of  producing  lithographic  work  on  letter  presses,  as  a 
side  line.  Every  printer  buys  at  sight.  A  new  and  up-to-date  idea.  Send 
10  cents  to  pay  postage  on  catalogue.  Good  commissions.  BALCH  BROS. 
&  WEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED  NEW  YORK  PRESSMAN  solicits  cor- 
respondence  with  reliable  firm  desiring  energetic,  up-to-date  foreman. 
Address  “H  42,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


IUR.  JOHN  E.  BLUE,  who  organized  the  Division  of 
I’l  Awards,  Bureau  Engraving  and  Printing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
successfully  completed  the  printing  of  the  World’s  Fair  Diplomas,  will  be 
disengaged  after  July  31,  1896,  and  will  consider  any  proposition  for  perma¬ 
nent  employment.  Please  address  J.  E.  BLUE,  Brielle,  N.  J. 


DARTY  thoroughly  understanding  manufacture  of  print- 
*  ing  inks,  varnishes,  etc.,  wants  position.  Address  “H  34,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


U/ANTED  —  Position  by  competent  foreman.  Have  had 
”  years  of  experience  in  best  offices.  Steady  and  industrious.  Address 
“  H  44,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


ACCURACY  SECURED  AND  TIME  AND  MONEY 
saved.  Mailing  lists  of  the  printers,  private  printers,  bookbinders,  lith¬ 
ographers,  rubber  stamp  makers  and  paper-box  makers  of  Chicago.  Up  to 
date;  corrected  weekly.  Circulars  for  the  asking.  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO., 
232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transfer- 
'1  ring  and  etching  process.  Nice  cuts,  from  prints,  drawings  or  photos, 
are  easily  and  quickly  made  by  the  unskillful,  on  common  sheet  zinc.  Cost 
very  trifling.  Price  of  process  $1.  Nothing  held  back  to  pull  more  money 
from  you.  All  material  costs,  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  It  is  no 
fake.  I  have  a  barrel  of  unsolicited  testimonial  letters;  intelligent  boys 
make  good  cuts  right  in  the  beginning.  Circulars  for  stamps.  Simple  and 
costless  embossing  process  included  free.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind. 

ANYONE  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  Thomas  Corcoran, 
a  pressman  and  stereotyper,  who  left  Nashville,  Tenn.,  about  a  month 
ago  with  a  show  combination,  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating  with 
Miss  Pearl  Wilson,  or  informing  Mr.  Corcoran  that  it  is  very  important  that 
he  return  to  Nashville  at  once. 


A  SAMPLE  CAN,  one  pound,  of  our  electric  compound  for 

overcoming  electricity  in  presses,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  for  $1.00,  or  the 
formula,  which  can  be  filled  by  anyone,  for  $5.00.  It  is  superior  to  any  on  the 
market.  L.  W.  MONSON,  Wabash,  Ind. 


pHALK  ENGRAVING  PLATES.  We  make  standard 
new  plates.  Old  plates  recoated,  half  cent  an  inch.  HIRD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHALK  PLATES  RECOATED,  >4  cent  an  inch.  Write 

'  for  circular.  BYRON  POPE  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ENGRAVING  MADE  EASY  —  Two  simple  methods. 

E  White-on-Black  and  Granotype.  The  plates  are  of  type  metal  and  are 
cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing  or  drawing,  which  is  done  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and  embossing  plates,  illustrations, 
borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and  cheaply  produced  by  these  methods. 
Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal,  which  may  be  used  again),  two  cents 
for  each  plate.  Circulars  for  stamp.  STEREOTYPING.  The  best  stereotype 
plates  you  ever  saw,  sharp  as  electrotypes,  are  made  by  my  Simplex  Method. 
Easier  than  the  paper  method.  Costs  only  $2.00.  Outfits  for  both  Simplex 
and  paper  methods,  with  casting-box,  only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 
HENRY  KAHRS,  240  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION  for  use  on  platen  presses. 

The  best  material  made;  readily  softened;  hardened  ready  for  use  in 
three  to  five  minutes;  full  instructions  with  each  package.  Price,  $1  per 


cake.  Write  for  full  particulars.  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  nearest 
dealer  send  direct  to  I.  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


UOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  OWN  EMBOSSING  COMPO- 
*  *  sition  for  10  cents  a  pound;  how  to  do  embossing,  how  to  mix  ink  for 
glossy  paper;  how  to  etch  on  zinc;  many  other  pointers.  Price,  $1. 
MACHRIS  MFG.  CO.,  1132  Noble  avenue,  Chicago. 


DHOTO-ENGRAVER’S  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 
1  exact;  all  sizes;  perfect  workmanship  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
JOSEPH  HOFFMAN’S  SON,  95  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  city. 


COMETHING  NEW  —  We  have  a  process  of  producing1 
O  lithographic  printing  on  letter  presses.  An3-  printer  can  produce  effects 
equal  to  lithographing  by  our  process.  Costs  comparatively  nothing.  New 
field  for  enterprising  printers.  Send  10  cents  to  pay  postage  on  28-page 
specimen  book,  showing  samples  of  work  and  explaining  process.  Nothing 
like  it.  BATCH  BROS.  &  WEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 
*  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  212-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


\UANTED  —  One  job  printer  in  each  town  of  2,000  inhabit- 
”  ants  to  manufacture  Four-Century  Calendars.  The  best,  cheapest 
and  most  permanent  advertising  specialty  on  the  market.  Every  calendar  a 
complete  year.  Profits  large;  sample  and  terms  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  Amount  paid  for  sample  allowed  in  future  deal.  You  need  it. 
JOHN  KACHELMAN,  16  Washington  ave.,  Evansville,  Ind. 


\A/E  MAKE  LINE  CUTS  ready  for  delivery  in  24  hours. 
’  ’  Our  prices  for  portraits  are,  single  column,  $1.25;  double  column,  $2.50; 
half  column,  80  cents.  Buildings,  single  column,  $1.75;  double  column,  $3.00. 
Samples  for  stamp.  NATIONAL  ILLUSTRATING  CO.,  Bennett  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


Printing 
Thoroughly 
Taught. 


A  complete  course  in  newspaper  and  job  composition,  in¬ 
cluding  also  instruction  on  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
machine,  is  provided  for  young  men  desiring  to  learn 
printing.  The  course  in  newspaper  work  includes  plain 
composition,  tabular  work,  setting  advertisements,  cut¬ 
ting  and  mitering  rules,  making  up,  justifying  and  lock¬ 
ing  up  forms.  The  instruction  in  jobwork  comprises  all  kinds  of  mercantile 
printing.  Terms  moderate.  Catalogue  containing  full  particulars  mailed 
free  on  application.  Address  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL,  First  ave¬ 
nue,  Sixtj'-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  streets,  New  York. 


The  Inland  Printer  SENT  free-fot  $5.00 1 

1  IMHIIIVI  1  I  IlltCI  will  write  twelve  bright,  crisp  ads. 

specially  for  your  business,  and  send  you  The  Inland  Printer  for  one 
year.  Five  dollars  is  less  than  half  my  usual  charge  for  12  ads.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  offer  is  made  to  advertise. my  work.  TIMMONS,  Ad.  Writer, 
190-192  Fifth  ave.,  Chicago. 


Secondhand  Linotypes. 

The  consolidation  of  two  large  newspapers  has  released  a  small 
number  of  Linotype  machines.  They  have  been  fully  refitted, 
are  guaranteed  perfect  and  will  be  sold  at  a  substantial  dis¬ 
count  from  the  price  of  new  machines. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK. 


A  Man  with 

Extended  Experience 

in  Designing  P rinters’ 

Machinery 

MAY  BE  ENGAGED  SEPT.  1.  Address  “ H  35,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


JAPANESE  PRINTING  AND  COPYING  PAPERS, 
JAPANESE  PAPER  NAPKINS. 

Samples  on  application. 


l 


M 


N  Y 


LIONEL  MOSES,  importer, 
25-27  South  William  Street,  New  York. 


Gasoline  Engines 

The  Host  Reliable  and  Cheapest 
for  Printers. 

No  Engineer;  no  attention  required.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  VAN  DUZEN  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Special  Bargains  in  machinery. 


32-inch  Brown  &  Carver  Power  Paper  Cutter,  -  -  $190.00 
30-inch  Sanborn  Star  Power  Paper  Cutter,  -  -  160.00 
23x28  Hoe  Drum  Press,  ------  300.00 

23x28  Campbell  Two-revolution  Press,  -  600.00 

Hoe  Iron  Folding1  Galley  Rack  for  15  Galleys,  each,  5.00 


14  horse-power  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engine,  almost  new,  600.00 

THE  STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

200.202  South  Clark  Street, 

Printing  Material  bought,  sold  --  n. 

and  exchanged.  Send  for  list.  ISDlCayO,  111. 


PATENTS. 

Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries. 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address, 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attornej-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

925  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Photoengraving 

(OR. 4™  &  PINE  STS.  SILOUIS.A? 

DIXON’S  ELECTROTYPERS’  GRAPHITE 

I  XaT  I  M  FOR  Ifi© LDS  NS  AM  D  POLISH  1 N 


DIXON’S  BELT  DRESSING  ....WHICH  PREVENTS 

SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers e 
Send  for  Circulars.  J0S«  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  C0«¥  j€fS©y  City*  N«  J® 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

'W.  IV.  DURANT, 

Srlil-wertjilsie©,  'Wiss. 


BIGELOW’S  HANDBOOK  ON  PUNCTUATION. 

Gives  full  information  regarding  punctuation  and  other  tjqiographic 
matters,  for  the  use  of  printers,  authors,  teachers  and  scholars.  By  Marshall 
T.  Bigelow,  Corrector  at  the  University  Press.  112  pages,  cloth  bound;  post¬ 
paid  60  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212=214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 


Write  for  Catalogue. 


Bates-—--—- 
Hanufacturing  Co. 


iio  E.  23d  St. 

New  York. 


Every 

Machine 

fully 

Guaranteed 


Bates’  Automatic 
NUMBERING 
MACHINE . 


Dial-Setting1  Movement, 

Operates  consecutively,  duplicates 
and  repeats. 

Steel  Figures.  Perfect  Printing. 
Absolutely  Accurate  Work. 


CUT  HALF  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


OKIE  company’s  Forty-Cent  Cut  Black 


HERE  IS  A  SPECIMEN  OF  IT-IT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 

F.  E.  Okie  Company 

KENTON  PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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rYou  have  no  doubt 
heard  of  the 
superiority  of 


©kte'lfnks 


Have  you  ever  tried  them  ? 


J/J/7 E  manufacture  every  ink 
used  in  the  Art.  We 
call  them  High  Grade  Inks  and 
they  are  High  Grade  Inks  and 
at  loiv  prices.  We  are  making 
the  most  striking  Colors  for 
Posters.  Our  three  shades  of 
Red  are  unequalcd  for  brilliancy 
and  working  qualities.  All  other 
shades  are  as  good.  :  :  :  : 

You  will  save 
time  and 
money 
by  using 

“OKIE  INKS” 


qj. 


fsOKIE 

CO.-. 

Kenton  Place 
Philadelphia 

Write  for  one  of 
bur  new 

Specimen  Books 

It  isn’t  very  large,  but 
the  work  will  show 
what  the  Ink  will  do 


tf 
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L,atham  Machinery  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS  IN 


Printers’  and  Bookbinders’ 

- INCLUDING - 


Machinery, 


LATHAM  RIVAL  POWER  PAPER  CUTTER. 

LATHAM  RIVAL  LEVER  PAPER  CUTTER. 

LATHAM  NUMBERING  AND  PAGING  MACHINE. 
LATHAM  POWER  EMBOSSING  MACHINE. 

LATHAM  LEVER  EMBOSSING  MACHINE. 

LATHAM  TABLE  SHEARS.  LATHAM  ROUND 


LATHAM  JOB  BACKER. 

LATHAM  STABBING  MACHINE. 
LATHAM  ROLLER  BACKER. 

LATHAM  STANDING  PRESSES. 
LATHAM  INDEX  CUTTER. 

CORNER  AND  PUNCHING  MACHINE. 


LATHAM  PERFORATING  MACHINES, 

.....MONITOR  WIRE  STITCHER, 

...And  all  other  Machinery  for  Printers  and  Bookbinders... 
These  machines  are  all  of  modern  construction  and  have  no 
superiors  in  the  market. 


BARGAINS  IN  SECONDHAND  MACHINERY. 


CYLINDER  PRESSES. 

1813  32  x  52  N.  S.  Taylor,  double  cylinder  press, 
air  springs,  tape,  back  up. 

1884  40  x  55  Hoe  drum  cylinder,  2-roller,  rack  and 
screw  distribution,  tape  delivery,  wire 
springs. 

-  34  x  46  3-revolution  Hoe  press,  in  fine  order, 

with  Folder  attached. 

2516  19%  x  24%  Taylor  Drum,  air  springs,  rack, 
screw  and  table. 

-  41  x  54  Potter  Drum,  2-roller,  spiral  springs 

and  tapeless  delivery. 

2567  21%  x  23%  Hoe  Pony  Cylinder,  complete  with 
overhead  fixtures,  wire  springs. 

2581  18  x  21  C.  &  B.  Pony  Cylinder  Press,  air 
springs  and  tape  delivery. 

2600  20  x  25  Campbell,  complete,  tape. 

2632  26  x  34  Hoe,  rack  and  screw,  tapeless  delivery. 
2651  19  x  24  R.  Hoe. 

2657  21  x  26  Guernsey. 

2675  37  x  52  Campbell,  2-rev.,  2-roller,  front  deliv¬ 
ery,  rack  and  screw. 

2691  29  x  46  Campbell  Oscillator. 

2696  23  x  28  Campbell,  tapeless  delivery,  table 
distribution. 

2709  25  x  35,  2-roller,  rack  and  screw,  spiral 
springs,  tapeless  delivery. 

2711  Cottrell  &  Co.  Litho.  Press, takes  stone  28  x  42. 
2714  19  x  24  C.  &  B.  Pony  Press,  air  springs. 

2724  32  x  46  Potter  Job  and  News,  tapeless  de¬ 

livery. 

2727  4-roller  Hoe,  tapeless  delivery,  table  distribu¬ 

tion,  wire  springs,  box  frame. 

2752  Three-revolution  Taylor,  six-column  quarto. 
2746  31  x  46  Country  Campbell. 

-  6-column  quarto  Campbell  complete,  tape¬ 
less  delivery. 

PAPER  CUTTERS-LEVER. 

1400  Plow  Cutter. 

1669  14-inch  Card  Cutter. 

2503  28-inch  Anson  &  Hardy,  iron  frame,  Plow 

Cutter. 

2504  Eagle  Card  Cutter. 

2744  26-inch  Sheridan  hand  and  steam  power. 

2757  30-inch  Gem. 

2758  30-inch  Sanborn. 

2777  30-inch  Gage. 

POWER  GUTTERS. 

2661  36-inch  Dooley. 

2674  38-inch  Sanborn  Star. 

-  43-inch  Sheridan,  nearly  new. 

-  32-inch  Acme. 

HALF-MEDIUM  JOB  PRESSES. 

2656  13  x  19  O.  S.  Gordon. 

2771  13  x  19  Galley  Universal,  fountain  and  steam 

fixtures. 

QUARTER-MEDIUM  JOB  PRESSES. 
2720  10  x  15  Erickson. 

2769  11  x  16  Baltimore  Jobber,  steam  and  throwoff . 

2772  10  x  15  Peerless,  throwoff. 

2773  10x15  Peerless,  throwoff. 

2775  10x16  Improved  Globe,  steam  fixtures. 

EIGHTH-MEDIUM  JOB  PRESSES. 
1114  7%  x  11  Briggs  Label  Press. 

-  6x9%  Standard. 

2605  5  x  8  Columbian. 

2722  8  x  12  Thompson’s  Colt’s  Armory,  late  im¬ 
proved. 

2725  7  x  11  Gordon,  with  steam. 

2728  7  x  11  Gordon. 

2751  8  x  12  Baltimore. 


2770  8  x  12  Baltimore  Jobber,  steam  and  throwoff. 
2774  8  x  12  Peerless,  throwoff. 

2776  6  x  9  Columbia. 

HAND  PRESSES. 

2655  8-column  Hoe  Washington. 

2688  6-col.  folio  Army  Press. 

BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

971  11% -inch  Sanborn  Roller  Backer. 

2523  28-inch  Rosback  Perforator. 

2548  Marshall  Round  Corner  Cutter. 

2550  24-inch  Rosback  Perforator. 

2552  Hickok  Stabber,  foot  power. 

2585  28-inch  Rosback  Foot  Power  Perforator. 

2951  13-inch  Roller  Backer. 

2645  28-inch  Donnell  Perforator. 

2649  24-inch  B.  &  C.  Perforator. 

2653  28-inch  Steam  Power  Perforator. 

2637  Stabbing  Machine. 

2695  Sanborn  Rotary  Cutter. 

2704  One  Donnell  Stub  Folder. 

2705  Marshall  Foot  Saw. 

2713  18  x  24  Standing  Press. 

2715  24-inch  Rosback  Perforator. 

2743  24-inch  Rosback  Perforator. 

2746  28-inch  Rosback  Perforator. 

2749  Semple  Book  Trimmer. 

2755  28-inch  B.  &  C.  Perforator. 

2759  Rosback  Perforator. 

2760  Black  &  Clawson  Perforator. 

2768  15-inch  foot-power  Sterling  Perforator. 

RULING  MACHINES. 

1882  36-inch  Hickok  Ruling  Machine,  feint  line. 
2565  Lithograph  Ruling  Machine. 

2643  36-inch  Hickok,  with  Springfield  striker. 

2638  Hickok,  O.  A.,  Striker. 

2748  36-inch  Hickok,  with  Blackhall  striker. 

2765  36-inch  Hickok  Ruling  Machine. 

WIRE  STITCHERS. 

1697  Brown  Stapler,  flat  table,  treadle. 

1746  Stapling  Machine. 

2002  No.  2  Stapling  Machine. 

2554  Saddle  Back  Stapler. 

2621  No.  4  Donnell. 

2650  No.  8  Saddle  Back  Stapler. 

2694  No.  3  Donnell. 

2703  Stapling  Machine. 

2717  No.  11  Thompson,  late  improved. 

2718  No.  11  Thompson,  late  improved. 

2719  No.  11  Thompson,  late  improved. 

2730  Bremer,  to  stitch  %  of  an  inch. 

2731  No.  3  Donnell. 

2732  No.  3  Donnell. 

2734  Stapling  Machine,  flat  table. 

2735  Stapling  Machine,  saddle  back. 

2737  Bremer,  to  stitch  one  inch. 

2738  No.  12  Thompson. 

2739  No.  3  Donnell. 

2740  No.  1  Donnell,  steam  power. 

2741  No.  2  New  Jersey,  to  stitch  %  inch. 

2742  No.  3  New  Jersey,  to  stitch  %  inch. 

2745  Bremer,  to  stitch  %  inch. 

2754  No.  3  Donnell. 

2756  Foot  Power  Stapler. 

2761  Double-head  Thompson. 

2764  No.  C  Bremer. 

2766  No.  3  Donnell. 

2767  %-inch  Bremer. 

2778  No.  1  Donnell,  foot  power. 

PAGING  AND  NUMBERING  MACHINES. 

1332  Seybold  Numbering  Machine,  4  and  6  wheel 
steel  head. 

1453  Hoole,  4-wheel,  brass  head. 

1455  Hoole,  4-wheel,  brass  head. 


1456  Culver,  Page  &  Hoyne,  4-wheel,  brass  head. 

1457  Swalback,  with  2  heads,  4  and  6  wheel,  brass. 

1459  Hoole,  4- wheel,  brass  head. 

1691  Cooper  Paging  Machine,  4-wheel  head. 

1695  Hoole  &  Co.  (Eureka),  6-figure  steel  head 
Numbering  Machine,  treadle. 

1704  Hoole  Paging  Machine,  4-wheel  head. 

2624  Champion  Pagingand  Numbering  Machine, 
4  and  6  wheel  head. 

2614  Cooper  Paging  Machine. 

2641  White  Numbering  Machine,  steam  and  foot 
power,  6-wheel  head. 

2721  Hoole  Num.  Machine,  6-wheel,  brass  head. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

-  6-column  Forsythe. 

-  32  x  46  Stonemetz  Folder;  3  and  4  folds,  8- 

page  paster  and  trimmer. 

-  6-col.  Quarto  Stonemetz  No.  30,  size  A;  folds 

sheet  22  x  28  to  33  x  46;  4  folds,  for  hand 
feed  or  attaching  to  press. 

-  6-column  Dexter  Folder. 

1832  6-column  Dexter  Folder. 

-  One  7-col.  quarto  hand-feed  Dexter  Folder, 

with  paster  and  trimmer  for  8-page  paper. 

-  6-column  quarto  Dexter  Newspaper  Folder, 

attached  to  press. 

-  Lloyd  Folding  Machine. 

ENGINES. 

-  10  horse-power  Horizontal  Steam  Boiler 

nearly  new. 

1516  1  horse-power  Shipman  Oil  Engine. 

2648  10  horse-power  Otto;  fine  condition. 

2609  4  horse-power  Charter  Gas  Engine. 

-  3  horse-power  Charter. 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 

1750  %  horse-power  Hawkeye  Motor,  500  volts. 

-  %  horse-power  Motor. " 

2689  10  horse-power  Edison  Electric  Motor,  bought 
three  months  ago,  500  volts. 

STEREOTYPE  OUTFITS. 

1753  Stereotype  Furnace. 

1964  1  Dorman  Stereotype  Machine. 

-  1  12  x  25  Carleton,  Caps  &  Co.  Stereotype 

outfit. 

I  Murray  Stereotype  Machine. 

26044  Saw  Table,  24  x  24;  Planer  Table,  12  x  16; 

(  Trimmer  Table,  18  x  24. 

2693  One  Carleton  &  Caps  Stereotype  outfit,  with 
casting  box,  furnace,  power  saw  and  trim¬ 
mer  and  shaver. 

2698  Goss  Stereotype  Box,  with  patent  trip, 
type-high  bars,  complete. 

TYPE  AND  MATERIAL. 

50  Stands;  several  hundred  Cases,  Galley 
Racks;  2  McFatl'ich  Mailers. 

57  lbs.  5-point  modern;  150  lbs.  5%-point 
modern;  200  lbs.  6-point  modern;  200  lbs. 
8-point  modern;  1,500  lbs.  10-point  modern; 
1,000  lbs.  11-point  modern;  300  fonts  dis¬ 
play  type;  leads;  slugs;  metal  furniture. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Finishing  Press;  50  Chases,  wrought  iron, 
all  sizes;  2  Stereotype  Beating  Tables. 

20  all-iron  Hoe  galley  racks. 

13  cases  for  brass  bound  boards. 

2671  Engraver’s  Press. 

2672  Two  Transfer  Presses. 

-  Mitering  Machine. 

32  Patent  Hoe  Blocks.  Smallest  plate,  2%  x 
3%;  largest  plate,  3%  x  4%. 

8  Patent  Hoe  Blocks.  Smallest  plate,  5%  x 
8% ;  largest  plate,  6%  x  9. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


No.  8,  1806. 


Every  machine  on  our 

list  has  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  perfect  working 
order.  •••  •§*  *»•  •«*  •§•  ••• 


MSP  Catbain  lttacbinerp  Co. 

!  197=201  South  Canal  Street, 

Chicago. 
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OLELY  by  reason  of  its  general 
mechanical  excellence  and  modern 
money-making  improvements  has 


CIk  Whitlock 


Won  its  way  to  the  very  front  rank,  against  the 
combined  antagonism  of  its  older  competitors. 
LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT  !  ***  ^  n**  ^ 


CIk  Whitlock  machine  Co. 


Deu)  3?ork. 

132  Times  Building, 

41  Park  Row. 


Boston.  St.  Couis. 

10  Mason  Building,  307^  Pine  Street. 

Cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Sts. 
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There  is  “Pie 


in 


this  “Pi.” 


HE  subjoined  matter  consisted  originally  of  thirty-one  lines  each  set  in  a  different  face  of 
STANDARD  Line  type.  After  proving  the  form  we  **  mixed  it  up.”  The  words  remain 
unchanged,  their  arrangement  only  having  been  altered.  The  first  words  of  the  thirty-one 
lines,  however,  are  placed  in  consecutive  order  in  the  beginning  of  the  “  pied  ”  form  here 
printed.  The  length  of  the  lines  below  is  35  ems  of  12-Point ;  in  the  original  matter  their 
length  is  27  ems  12-Point,  if  For  the  First  correct  solution,  placing  the  words  and  lines  in  proper 
order,  and  naming  (as  per  names  given  in  our  sheets  and  books)  the  faces  they  are  set  in,  we  offer  a 

Prize  of  $50 


For  the  Second  correct  solution  a 


For  the  Third  correct  solution  d 


PRIZE  OF  $25  &  PRIZE  OF  $10 

all  payable  in  STANDARD  LINE  type  at  list  prices.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  STANDARD 
LINE  at  list  prices  is  worth  more  than  the  ordinary  type  at  50  per  cent  off.  vf  &  Solutions  should  be 
addressed  to  ”  Prize  Contest,  Inland  Type  Foundry,  St.  Louis.”  The  correct  solution  and  the  names 
of  the  prize  winners  will  be  duly  published  in  this  journal. 

Standard  prize  that,  necessary  an  study  depend  from  ©IF  Standard 
production  Standard  a  briefly  Standard  and  system  line,  had  to  find  rule,  with 
of  well  is  on  range  Leaders  with  worth  verdict  before.  /Ill  series  filling  course 
printer,  All  Standard  Line  matter  profitable  to  prominent  printer.  For  it 
ts  the. type  to  satisfy  every  quick  and  economic  porter  as  the  best.  Standard 
Line  is  the  greatest  system.  We  view  it  as  ttttn©  one  sufficient  for  practical  or 
progressive  printing.  Profits  are  now  numerous  with  this  Line  and  the  type 
is  well  appreciated.  No  printer  will  question  the  fact  that  the  points  of 
special  excellence  quickly  and  thoroughly  commend  the  itCW  type,  aitfc  perhaps 
require  no  further  additional  dissertation  to  readily  declare  the  usefulness  of  it. 
The  gratification  becomes  uuber  by  extending  purchase  of  faces  cast  op© mi  the 
simple  Line  used  for  plain  or  other  material.  Another  point  any  one  may  PHU8C 
on  to  be  considered,  and  a  feature  to  be  mentioned:  Leaders  line  accurately 
with  every  face  and  body;  the  setting  in  position  by  compositor  is  subject  to  any 
requirement  and  will  do  it  justice;  justification  in  combination  on  any  body,  If  point 
leads  or  slugs  alone  be  the  means  The  feature  in  legal  blanks  of  2-Point  faces  in 
brass  we  offer  as  justified  in  every  typographic  specimen.  When  all  have 
the  entire  fancy  printing  outfit,  their  sizes  of  all  leaders  will  Line 
accurately  Jin  single  letter-  itself  east  to  line  by  any  other  shown  classes 
the  caps  of  any  one  body  are  on  same  Line  will  line  other  as  small  caps,  also  leabers 
a  any  a  bill  bodies ,  be  but  be  body  be  body  can  cast  could  can  date-  dotted,  er>cr  few 
events  far  face  fyab  heads  hence  I)ar>e  it  in  line  leads  lengthy  tines  lead  means 
may  of  of  on  of  of  on  or  of  of  of  point  Rome,  rert  roads  slugs,  so  than  this  the 
this  that  thus  that  ttSmni©  that  them  upon  will  what  would  what  would  will 

JUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUtAA 

INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

STANDARI^LIN^TYPeL’  217-219  Olive  Street,  SAINT  LOUIS 

This  page,  excepting  the  Pi,  is  set  in  our  Kelmscott  Series.  Borders  No.  1833  and  1850;  latter  around  page. 
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REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRATIC 
PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATES 


300-306  DEARBORN  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


PRICES  : 


Single  Portraits,  one-half  column  size, . $  .50 

u  44  one  44  44 . 75 

44  44  two  44  44  1.50 

44  44  three  44  44  2.75 

Combination  Portraits  (like  cut  below),  one  column,  $  .75 
44  44  two  44  1.50 

44  44  three  44  2.50 

44  44  four  44  3.50 


Send  for  Sheet  showing  complete  set  of  various  sizes, 
also  Eagles,  Flags ,  etc , 


Campaign  Cuts 


FOR  SALE  BY 

A.  ZDESE  &  SONS, 

Photo -Process  €ngraoers, 


J\  Deu)  Book  on  an  Old  Cbemc. 


HERE  are  a  few  points  which  must  be  considered  when  a  young-  man  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  he  must  soon  step  out  into  the  world  as  a  journeyman  printer.  The 
chief  point  is  :  Can  he  take  his  place  at  the  stone  ? 


“HINTS  ON  IMPOSITION” 

A  handbook  for  printer^,  by  T.  B.  Williams,  is  the  most  thorough  and  practical  work  extant 
upon  the  subject  of  the  imposition  of  book  forms.  The  author’s  design  is  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  compositors  and  pressmen  a  reference  book  which  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  guide  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  book  forms  —  a  book  which  not  only  shows  the  make-up  where  the  pages  should  be 
placed  for  any  form  desired,  but  by  the  aid  of  illustrations  which  show  clearly  the  folds  of  the 
sheet  for  each  form,  together  with  concise  instructions  given  in  lucid  and  modern  terms  which 
may  be  readily  understood  by  either  an  advanced  printer  or  an  apprentice,  guides  the  workman 
step  by  step  in  the  imposition,  no  matter  how  simple  or  intricate  the  form  may  be. 


Tfip  Aim  has  not  been  to  transform  the  present  methods  of  imposition,  but  to  explain  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  in  plain  terms,  to 
I  IIC  rlllll  journeyman  and  apprentice,  why  forms  are  so  imposed,  and  to  liberally  illustrate  the  work.  All  ordinary  book  forms,  and  those 
most  approved  by  printers  and  binders  in  large  printing-  houses,  have  therefore  shared  the  criticism  of  the  author,  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  each  form  being  fully  explained. 


An  Imnnrfflnt  PpHflirP  's  t^le  Prominence  given  to  large  forms  suitable  for  papers  of  various  grades,  which  are  shown  ((imposed  by 
rill  UllpUl  lalll  1  Calm  C  different  methods,  the  reasons  for  so  constructing  the  forms  being  clearly  defined. 


The  Use  of  Folding  Points 


and  the  various  other  requirements  for  forms  which  are  imposed  single  or  double,  either  for  hand 
folding  or  folding  by  machinery,  are  fully  explained. 


Mflr(rifN  pip  Several  chapters  (illustrated)  are  allotted  to  the  “making”  of  margins  in  the  form,  imposition  and  locking-up  of  pages 
iiiai  glllS,  CIC«  unequal  size  in  a  form,  instructions  for  imposition  of  large  envelope  forms,  register,  gripper  margin,  etc.,  etc.,  together 
with  numerous  hints  and  suggestions,  which  combine  to  make  the  book  exceedingly  valuable  to  workmen  in  any  branch  of  the  printing 
business. 


Tkp  Rfink  is  beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  and  stamped  in  gold.  It  is  most  voluminous  in  detail,  containing  over  one  hundred 
1  IIC  UUUlt  illustrations,  and  it  has  been  published  in  pocket  size  ( 4  in.  x  6  in. )  which  makes  it  a  most  convenient  companion. 


Price  $1.00. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price . 


The  Inland  Printer  Company, 

212 -214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Paper  Mills’ 


Gompany, 


Gareful  Attention 

devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 


Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing- 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


1535-1536  Marquette  Building, 
GLIIGAGO. 

.Correspondence  Solicited. 


I70WER  ■ 

|r  ^  FROM  Qd5  OR  J  c  <  . 

1  QdSOLiNE.  @  Everywhere* 


THe  otto  Gas  Engine 


The  EMMERICH 

Bropziosf  apd  m  m 
Dustigq  t* Vacbipe 


OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

^ 

NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

NO  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 

NO  ENGINEER, 

NO  DANGER. 

Over  45,000  in  Use! 

sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(INCORPORATED) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


Guaranteed 

output  Of  2000 
sheets  or  more  per 
hour.  Capacity  of 
large  sizes  limited 
only  by  speed  of 
the  printing  press. 


SIZES. 

1  2  x  20 
14x25 
1  6  x  30 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 


OVER 

1000 

IN  USE! 


EA\A\ERICH  &  VONDERLEHR, 

191  193  Worth  Street, 

n  EW  YORK. 

Special  Machines  for  Photographic  Mounts  and  Cards. 
Embossing  Machines,  etc. 


The  Buckie  Printers' Roller  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


“CHILLED  FACE” 


Telephone, 

Harrison 

435.... 


Printers’  Rollers 


w 

405  Satisfaction 
S'  Guaranteed  9 

ifc.  eP 


TRY  our  Rollers  and  be  convinced  of  their  Superiority. 
If  you  want  GOOD  ROLLERS,  order  from  US. 
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ANOTHER 
BENNETT 
“LABOR -SAVER” 
FOR  THE 
PRESSROOM. 


The  FIRST  Practical  Platen  Press  Feed  =  Gauge. 

It  i»  a  Gauge, 

Not  a  2 Pin  ! 

And  it  means  a  Saving  of  Time,  Stock  and  much  puttering. 


PIN  mutilates  the  tympan  and  wastes  stock.  This  Gauge  preserves  the 
tympan.  In  using  a  Pin  Gauge,  the  operator  must  watch  the  register 
closely;  with  our  “Labor-Saving”  Gauge,  as  you  set  it,  so  you’ll  find  it 
at  the  end  of  any  run — 10,000  or  100,000 — and  it  can  be  set  in  one-fourth 
the  time  of  any  gauge  pin  made.  Brass  is  used  in  its  manufacture.  The  device  is 
simple.  The  chief  part  is  held  by  the  bale,  consisting,  in  addition,  of  a  movable 
tongue  with  a  short  leg  and  lip  to  which  the  sheets  are  fed.  A  set  consists  of  four 
lengths  of  tongues,  two  of  each,  and  two  holders.  Accurately  made,  nicely  finished 
and  packed.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Order  a  trial  set. 

Be  progressive  and  up-to-date. 

Moss  and  motion  have  nothing  in  common 


Respectfully, 


THE  ROCKFORD  FOLDER  CO. 

Sole  Owners  and  Hakers  of 

The  Bennett  “  LABOR  -  SAVERS”  for  the  Composing  and  Press  Rooms, 


....ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


n lhA  use  tbe  “Heme” 
w  ;v  SelKlampins  Cutter? 


Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 


The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 


64  Federal  Street, 


F.  L.  MONTAtJUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF.  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPINQ  “ACME”  CUTTER.  17  Astor  p,ace-  New  York 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 
and  1,000  others,  printers, 
bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 


INLAND  PRINTER. 


The  J.W.  O’Barmon  Go. 


72  Duane  St.,  New  York, 


BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
POCKETBOOK  MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES*** 


LEATHERS 


OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


Skytogene,  Marble,  Lithograph  and 
Leather  Papers. 


Sole  Agents 
— for — 

WIGGIN’S 

LINEN  FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAHS, 
Etc. 

Use  O’BANNON’S 
FLEXALINE.... 

Excels  all  other  Glues 
on  the  market  for 
Flexibility. 


PAPER  TRIMMING 
KNIVES  « 


GOOD  TEMPERING 

MEANS  STRONG,  KEEN-CUTTING  EDGES. 

Our  Tempering  is  unexcelled,  for  we  use  an 
accurate  instrument  which  measures  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  our  furnaces.  Try  them. 

A.  A.  Simonds  Sc  Son, 
DAYTON,  OHIO. 


Garbon 

Papers. 

Not  the  dirty,  oily,  greasy  stuff  sold  at 
high  prices. 

Write  for  what  you  want,  explaining 
the  use  required,  and  we  will  mail 
samples  and  prices. 

Philip  Hano  &  Go. 

808=810  Greenwich  St.  315  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS'  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

18  N.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Our  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  Is  the  Best  In  the  Market. 


Australia 


Uo  Sfianufaeturers : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


FRANK  G.  STEWART  HERMAN  SCHUESSLER, 

Pres’t.  Gen'l  Manager. 

Cbe 

lpboto=(Ibiomot\>pe 
Engraving  Co. 

723  Sansom  Street,  ■  ■  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  you 
appreciate 

GOOD  QUALITY  —  LOW  PRICE  —  PROMPTNESS. 

Our  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Paper  Cutter  Knives. 


(in  stock  and  to  order.) 


Our  New  Chicago  Factory  is  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  having  every  appli¬ 
ance  known  for  making  Knives  of  the  finest 
quality.  Every  knife  fully  warranted. 

SIMONDS  MFG.  CO. 

(Established  1832) 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave.  . . .  CHICAGO. 


American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  GRADES  OF 

STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP-LINED  BOARDS, 

LIMED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULR  BOARDS, 

TRUNK  BOARDS  and 
BINDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

- BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 

CHICAGO  AGENCY — 71  - 73  W.  Monroe  Street. 
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“  Uncle  Sam” 

IS  LOOKING  FOR 

bright  men  to  fill  positions 
under  the  Government. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EX¬ 
AMINATIONS  are  soon  to 
be  held  in  every  state.  30,000 
positions  recently  added  to 
the  classified  service.  Information  about  Postals,  Customs, 
Internal  Revenue,  Railway  Mail,  Departmental  and  other 
positions,  salaries,  dates  and  places  of  examination,  etc., 
FREE  if  you  mention  Inland  Printer.  Write  at  once. 


Nat’l  Correspondence  Institute, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SVFFOLKX 

tlNGPAVlING 

CO-  -  * 


* 


m  FINE  HALF-TONE 
W  AND  RELIEF  PLATE 3 
FOR  MAGAZINE  M 
CIRCULAR  AND 
BOOKWORK, 


Y  —  1 

1  275  WA5M1NGTON  5T-BOSTON 


Z  I  NC  Are  you  havInK  trouble  with  your  Zinc?  If 
"  so,  try  ours.  YVe  guarantee  it  not  to  scale  or 

flake  and  to  work  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
Zinc  manufactured. 


We  offer  a  superior  quality  of  Copper,  also  hard  and 
soft  Zinc  manufactured  expressly  for  Etching  pur¬ 
poses.  We  furnish  these  metals  in  sheets  or  plates  of 
any  size  or  thickness,  with  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
highly  finished,  free  from  flaws  or  blemishes.  YVe  can 
also  offer  a  superior  Engravers’  Charcoal.  YVe  guaran¬ 
tee  it  to  work  better  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market  . 

American  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  €0. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Notice ! 

Good  Thins:  wiu  be  imitated~if 

0  possible.  We  find 
that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  flat-opening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Slade,  liipp  5c.  Meloy, 
300  Wabash  Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 
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THE  MUNSON 

TYPEWRITER 


Rare  Midsummer 
Bargains! 


IS  A  GOOD  MACHINE  ! 


A  High-Grade  Standard  of  Excellence. 

The  MUNSON  contains  more  important 
features  than  any  other  one  Typewriter.  Investi¬ 
gation  solicited.  Address  for  particulars, 


The  Munson  Typewriter  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

240=244  West  Lake  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL, 

P.  S. —  Good  Agents  wanted. 


To  make  room  for  the  incoming- 
Fall  Stock,  the  following-  will  be 
closed  out  at  real  cut  prices: 

50,000  16-lb.  Bill  Heads,  6’s,  at  -  -  43  cts.  perM. 

140,000  10-lb.  Bill  Heads,  4’s,  at  -  -  56  “  “ 

150,000  6-lb.  Folio  Statements  at  -  42  “  “ 

70,000  6-lb.  Note  Heads  at  -  -  -  -  48  “  “ 

45,000  7-lb.  Royal  Packet  Heads  at  56  “  “ 

70,000  12-lb.  Folio  Letter  Heads  at  96  “  “ 

All  perfect,  but  of  a  grade  we  will  not  carry 
any  more. 

50,000  5-lb.  Folio  Note  Heads  at  -  49  cts.  per  M. 
75,000  6-lb.  Demy  Note  Heads  at  -  59  “  “ 

85,000  6-lb.  Folio  Statements  at  -  49  “  “ 

60,000  10-lb.  Folio  Letter  Heads  at  98  “  “ 

All  perfect,  superfine  stock,  but  this  weight 
will  not  be  handled  any  more. 


Exceptional  Bargains  in 
Cardboard ! 

Whether  times  are  good  or  bad,  stock 
has  to  be  moved.  Cash  talks,  and  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfactory.  Let  us 
know  3rour  wants. 

UNION  CARD  AND  PAPER  CO. 

198  William  Street,  New  York. 


QLUE 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our 

SPECIAL 

Bookbinders’  Glue. 


IT’S  THE  BEST! 


ARMOUR  GLUE  WORKS. 

ARMOUR  &  CO  .,  Proprietors 

GENERAL  OFFICES! 

New  York  Office,  182  Duane  St. 

Boston  Office,  39  Commercial  Wharf.  205  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  VERY  LATEST  "Hf  1896 


“HICKOK” 

PAPER¬ 

RULING 

MACHINE 

WITH 

N  O 

EXTRA  CHARGES 

FOR 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


AVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  - 

PAGING  AND  NUMBERING,  PERFORATING  AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING  MACHINES? 


COMPLETE  BINDERY  OUTFITS. 


CINCINNATI 

TO 

CHICAGO. 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

Open  anti  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4TRAINS  EVERY  DAY 
CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 


D.G.  EDWARDS,  a 

Gen’l  Pass.  Agt., 

CINCINNATI, 

OHIO. 


Inland  printer  posters. 

We  still  have  a  few  Inland  Printer  Posters  for 
the  months  of  November,  1895,  and  .1  a  Hilary. 
February,  March,  May,  June  and  July,  1896. 
The  designs  are  by  Will  H.  Bradley  and  E. 
B.  Bird,  printed  in  colors,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  collector. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 
Price.  10c.  each.  212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
IIUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

JTicttfific  JhumfiW 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  In  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  p.OOa 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  MUNN  &  CO„ 
Publishers,  361  Broadway.  New  York  City, 


THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  M’F’G  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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Economic^ 

^  ‘ —  — ■*r»’ — * 

Automatic 
Paper  Feeding 
Machines 


For  use  on.... 

Cylinder  Printing 
Presses, 

Folding  Machines, 
Ruling  Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines,  Etc. 


PraMCTlOlfL 


FEIPECT 


sTEI. 


OVER  EIGHT  HUNDRED  IN 
USE  ON  PRINTING  PRESSES 
AND  OTHER  MACHINES. 


Manufacturers'  Agents : 

Smyth  Book  Sewing  Machines, 


Beveling  Machines, 

Acme  and  Other  Cutting  Machines, 
Elliott  Thread  Stitching  Machines, 
Universal  Wire  Stitching  Machines. 


E.  O.  rULLDR  Sc  GO. 

DEALERS  IN  BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
PRINTERS’  MACHINERY, 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

28  Reade  St.,  New  York.  279=285  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


Keith  Paper  Company 

TURNER’S  FALLS,  MASS. 


SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLES. 


made,  strong,  hard  sized, 

_ _ ly,  write  easily,  erase  and 

rewrite  without  difficulty,  and  have  been  given  the  preference  by  good  judges 
in  competitive  tests  with  all  other  leading'  brands  of  Ledger  papers. 


FACSIMILE 

OF 

WATERMARKS. 


KEITH  LEDGER  PAPERS 


P  A  VFI  ^TflNF  Flats  are  made  in  Laid  and  Wove,  White  and 
IxflYLLOlUnL  Perfection  Tints,  and  are  used  by  Lithographers, 
Stationers  and  Printers  for  first-class  Commercial  Stationery  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Offices  and  Business  Houses  generally.  These  papers  are  also 
put  up  ruled  and  folded,  in  usual  sizes. 


NEW  *  QH/UTPION  *  PRESS 


HJe.stlock 


VUCCTI  OF k  Flats  are  well  known  and  highly,  prized  for  their  good 
''  *  CUvl\  color,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  imperfections  and  all 

adulterants,  strength,  hard  sizing,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  being  especially  preferred  by  makers  of  Blank  Books,  because  they 
are  thicker  for  the  weight  than  other  papers.  These  papers  are  put  up 
folded,  and  in  Note,  Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  etc. 


The  above  Papers  are  offered  to  the  Trade  through  Agents  located  In  the 
principal  centers  of  distribution  throughout  the  Country. 


PRICE  LIST. 

FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  ALL  STEEL 

PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF.  BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65  Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  $120 
“  8x12  “  “  600  “  85  “  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  9XI3  “  “  75°  “  100  “  10x15  “  “  “  175 

“  10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135  “  11x17  “  “  ‘-4  225 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12.  Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 
Easiest  running ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press  ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  ivork  ;  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

NEW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESDAHL,  Manager. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Job  Printing  Presses, 
No.  41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 
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MAKE  HAY  WHIEE  THE  SUN  SHINES  ! 


Life-Size  Bust  Portraits  i,;:"  Prominent  Candidates 

WITH  THEIR  AUTOGRAPHS. 

CRAYON  LITHOGRAPHS  — Highest  Grade  — Special  Steel  Effect. 


Size  21  x28,  printed  in  black  and  white  on  extra  quality  and  weight  special  lithograph  paper.  Also,  on  smooth  white 
cloth  (sizes  18  x  24  and  24  x  30),  suitable  for  sewing  on  flags  and  banners,  and  for  covering  transparencies.  Ours  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  finest  and  cheapest  line  published.  Printers,  Publishers  and  Stationers  find  them  quick  and  profitable  sellers. 

M  EXCELLENT  PREMIUM  FOR  NEWSPAPERS.  Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  List  on  application. 


\|au,  Da>)Hv  In  addition  to  the 
1>IUW  four  shown  above, 

we  have  portraits  of  Tanner  and  Altgeld, 
candidates  for  Governor  of  Illinois,  at 
same  prices.  We  can  also  furnish  por¬ 
traits  of  all  the  great  men. 


GOES  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 


ENGRAVINGS  of  above  in  all 
sizes  for  sale. 


160474  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


The  widespread  popularity  and  universal 
recognition  of  the  merits  of . 

BROWN  &  CARVER  CUTTERS 

is  evidenced  by  the  following  names  of 
recent  purchasers:  .  . . 


NEW  YORK — American  Bank  Note  Co. 
CLEVELAND — W.  M.  Bayne  Printing  Co. 
BALTIMORE — Schurmann  &  Momenthy. 
CHICAGO — Armour  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA— Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton  Hesse. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.— The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co. 
NYACK,  N.  Y. — Helmle  Bros. 

HARTFORD— Pope  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN — National  Folding  Box  &  Paper  Co. 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— U.  S.  Printing  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.-  Hall  &  McChesney. 
RICHMOND,  VA. — Whittet  &  Shepperson. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. — Bulman  Bros.  Co. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.— Barnes  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Mysell  &  Rollins. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.— Maverick  Litho-Ptg.  Co. 
ROCHESTER  -  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 
CINCINNATI -Gibson  &  Sorin  Co. 

DENVER— J.  C.  Teller. 


Oswego  Machine  Works, 


OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
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DicK's  5everjtb  A\&iler. 


OVER  8,000  HOW  IN  USE.  THE  MOST  PERFECT  MACHINES  MADE. 

With  Dick’s  Mailer,  in  ten  hours,  each  of  six  experts,  unaided,  fits  for 
the  mail  bags,  20,000  Inter  Oceans.  Three  a  second  have  been  stamped. 

PRICE,  *20.28,  WITHOUT  ROYALTY. 

Address,  REV.  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  VEST  POCKET  Mil  OF  PRINTING 

A  Full  and  Concise  Explanation  of  all  the  Technical  Points  in  the 
Printing  Trade,  for  the  Use  of  the  Printer  and  his  Patrons. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Punctuation:  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon,  Period,  Note  of  Interro¬ 
gation,  Exclamation  Mark,  Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apos¬ 
trophe  —  Capitalization  —  Style  :  The  Use  and  Non-use  of  Figures,  Abbre¬ 
viations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  —  Marked  Proof — Corrected  Proof — Proof¬ 
reader’s  Marks  —  Make-up  of  a  Book — Imposition  and  Sizes  of  Books  — 
Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Deaf— Type  Standard  —  Number  of  words  in  a 
Square  Inch  —  Relative  Sizes  of  Type  —  Explanation  of  the  Point  System  — 
Weight  of  Deads  Required  for  any  Work  —  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound  — 
To  Print  Consecutive  Numbers  — To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from  Peeling  — 
Engraving  and  Illustrating— Definitions  of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms 
Used  in  Fine  Bookbinding  —  Relative  Values  of  Bindings  —  Directions  for 
Securing  Copyright  — Correct  Sizes  of  Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled 
Paper  —  Regular  Envelope  Sizes  —  Standard  Sizes  of  Newspapers  —  Leads 
for  Newspapers  —  Newspaper  Measurement  —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Convenient  Vest  Pocket  Size.  Neatly  Bound  in  Leather, 
Round  Corners.  86  pages.  Price,  50  cts.,  postpaid. 


120  =  122 

Franklin  Street, 
Chicago. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  all  PAPERS  used  by 


BOND  \ 

LEDGER 
WRITING 
SAFETY  | 
RULED 
BOOK  | 
NEWS  \ 
LINEN 
PRINT  > 


PUBLISHERS  and  PRINTERS. 

CARDBOARD 

•  ENVELOPES** 
¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ 

Samples  furnished  on  request. 
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Inland  Printer  Business  Biregtory. 
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THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  In  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Printing  Co.,  401  Pontiac  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Unmatched  facilities.  Booklet  free. 

ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Ireland,  H.  I.,  025  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
Designs  and  places  advertising. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  446  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  your 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Puller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

Hlckok,  W.O.,  Manufacturing  Company,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  71  and  73  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

nissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  loll  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  AND  JOB  PRESSES,  CUTTING 
MACHINES,  ETC. 

James,  George  C.,  &  Co.,  126  Longworth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  335-351  Rebecca  st.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Lovejoy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Campbell  &  Blum  Co.,  132  Longworth  st.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Every  description  of  electrotyping. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  corner  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder.— Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago:  Ault  &  Wiborg,  New  York. 

Bonnell,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co..  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  “  Owl  ”  brand  fine  blacks  and 
colors. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y. ;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.,  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  31  Vandewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Robinson,  C.  E.,  &  Bro.  (Gray’s  Ferry  Printing 
Ink  Works),  manufacturers  of  printing  inks, 
196-198  South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  31  and  33  S.  Fifth  st.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co.  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Old  Style  Gordon  press, 
48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Golding  Jobber  and  Pearl 
presses,  fastest,  strongest  and  most  quickly 
made  ready. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  machine  knives. 
Best  finish.  Oldest  firm  in  the  country. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 


PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY  SINCE 
....1855.... 


WJacbiiKrp 

for  the  robok 

Paper 

Industry... 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Y early  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

SS5 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

Mk. 

$ 

AB 

50 

19% 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19.10 

ABa 

55 

21% 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19.10 

AC 

60 

23 % 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20.25 

ACa 

65 

2  5'A 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20.25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21.45 

A  Da 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21.45 

AE 

83 

32V? 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22.55 

AEa 

91 

35% 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22.55 

AF 

95 

37  % 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

61.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23.80 

A  Fa 

100 

39 % 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23.80 

AG 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25.00 

AGa 

113 

44  ^ 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25.00 

AH 

120 

47)4 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26.20 

A  Ha 

140 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27.40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28.60 

AJ 

210 

82  % 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig",  Germany. 
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PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  paper-cutter  knives.  Best  temper,  un¬ 
equaled  finish. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering-. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co.,  212  to  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co,,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co..  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  Cover,  Document  Manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Souttiwortfa  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H„,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Everything  in  paper  for  the  sta¬ 
tioner,  lithographer,  printer  and  publisher. 

PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  314  N.  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Photo  and  half-tone  engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co,,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO¬ 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.”  « 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 

Gehiert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P,  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co.,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood*  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat  ”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vine  sts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Norman,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  421  Exchange  Place,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Established  1840.  Samples  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “  Patent  ”  and  “  Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahibrodt,  Edw,  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  W arehouse. 
Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  &  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self-spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches: 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  Water  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co.,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Hard  Metal  Type,  and 
dealers  in  presses,  supplies,  and  everything 
for  the  printer. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 
65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217  and  219  Olive  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  Typefoundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  world. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals 

IN  THE  PRINTING,  BOOK  MAKING,  ADVERTISING,  STATIONERY,  PAPER  MAKING  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 


AMERICAN  BOOKMAKER,  a  journal  of  technical  art  and  information  for 
printers,  bookbinders  and  publishers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per 
annum;  single  copies,  25  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
N.  W.  corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

AMERICAN  PRESSMAN,  official  organ  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  Union  of  North  America.  A  technical  trade  journal 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Presswork  and  to  all  Pressmen.  $1.00  per 
annum;  sample  copy,  10  cents.  Advertising  rates  on  application.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  your  trade  subscribe  for  it.  If 
you  want  to  sell  good  goods  at  a  profit  advertise  in  it.  Robert  D. 
Sawyer,  editor,  350  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  STATIONER;  established  1874;  every  Thursday ;  $2.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 

ANTHONY’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BULLETIN,  devoted  to  photography  and 
process  work.  Every  issue  copiously  illustrated.  Practical  articles  on 
process  work  and  on  photography  by  practical  men.  Send  25  cts.  for 
sample  copy.  Subscription,  $2.00  per  year,  $1.00  for  six  months.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  591  Broadway,  New  York. 

ART  STUDENT,  an  illustrated  monthly  for  home  art  study  of  drawing 
and  illustrating  —  and  THE  LIMNER,  art  school  news  and  art  school 
literature.  Edited  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society  of  Fine  Arts.  The  illustrations  are  all  by  the  great  masters  of 
illustration  and  draftsmanship,  the  instruction  is  practical.  THE 
ART  STUDENT  has  just  been  consolidated  with  THE  LIMNER  and 
will  hereafter  contain  news  of  the  Art  Schools  which  was  a  feature 
of  that  journal.  Subscription  price,  $1.00  a  year;  50  cts.  for  six  num¬ 
bers;  25  cts.  for  three  numbers.  The  Art  Student,  132  West  23d  street, 
New  York  city. 

BRAINS,  a  weekly  journal  for  advertisers.  It  contains  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  retail  advertisements  to  be  found  in  the  various 
publications  of  the  English-speaking  world,  together  with  many  hun¬ 
dred  excellent  suggestions  for  catchlines,  reading  matter  and  best  typo- 
graphical  display  of  advertisements.  The  only  journal  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  retail  advertisers  and  to  the  men  who  write  and 
set  their  ads.  Printers  get  many  good  suggestions  for  display  from  it. 
Subscription  price,  $4.00  a  year.  Sample  copy  of  Brains  free. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Brains  Publishing  Co.,  Box  572, 
New  York. 

BRITISH  PRINTER,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts.  At  the 
head  of  British  printerdom.  First  in  subscribed  circulation;  first  in 
advertising  patronage.  7s.  per  annum.  Specimen  copy,  Is.  Post  free. 
Valuable  technical  notes,  original  job  designs,  news  of  the  craft,  splendid 
illustrations  in  monochrome  and  color.  Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  De  Montfort 
Press,  Leicester. 

BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  PRINTER  AND  STATIONER,  a  weekly  journal 
of  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  printing  and  stationery  trade  intelli¬ 
gence,  mechanical  and  other  inventions  illustrated,  novelties  in  leather 
and  fancy  goods,  books  and  book  manufacture,  patents,  gazette  and 
unique  financial  trade  news.  Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum.  Post 
free  to  any  address  in  the  three  Americas.  Published  by  W.  John 
Stonhill,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London,  England.  Specimen  copy  gratis  and 
post  free  on  application.  Established  1878. 

BUSINESS,  “The  Office  Paper”  a  monthly  journal  treating  upon  business 
management,  office  routine,  accounting  and  advertising.  It  contains 
the  best  thought  of  progressive  business  men,  leading  public  account¬ 
ants,  and  advertising  experts  on  various  divisions  of  office  work.  A 
supplement,  “  Practical  Accounting,”  is  conducted  with  the  immediate 
cooperation  of  men  prominent  in  different  accountants’  organizations. 
A  second  supplement,  “  Mirror  of  Advertising,”  contains  handsomely 
printed  reproductions  of  the  best  advertising  of  the  day,  making  it  an 
indispensable  adjunct  to  every  advertising  department.  Subscription 
price,  $2.00  per  year,  including  both  supplements.  Single  copies,  20  cts. 
Published  by  Kittredge  Company,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York  city. 

DETROIT  PRINTER.  Only  craft  paper  published  in  Michigan.  Issued 
weekly  b}'  Detroit  Typographical  Union,  No.  18.  Edward  Beck,  editor. 
50  cents  per  year.  Address,  Detroit  Printer,  room  3  Hilsendegen  Block, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

DEUTSCHER  BUCH-  UND  STE1NDRUCKER,  a  monthly  publication,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  printers,  lithographers  and  kindred  trades. 
The  best  German  trade  journal  for  the  printing  trades.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  printers’  supplies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend 
their  business  on  the  European  continent,  will  find  this  publication  a 
good  medium  for  advertising.  Yearly  subscription  to  foreign  countries, 
$1.25,  post  free.  Sample  copy,  10  cents.  Address,  19  Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin  W  57,  Germany. 

EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISER,  the  very  best  and  largest  circulated  trade 
journal  for  the  stationery,  printing  and  kindred  trades.  Best  medium 
for  advertisers.  10,000  copies  published  monthly.  Subscription,  $1.00 
per  year.  South  Counties  Press,  Ltd.,  10  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet 
street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  Electricity  is  not  only  the  cleanest  and  most 
convenient  form  of  energy,  but  is  the  favorite  for  use  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  printing  establishment,  whether  pressroom,  bindery  or  com¬ 
posing  room.  How  best  to  utilize  electricity  is  what  you  can  learn  by 
reading  the  pages  of  this  handsomely  illustrated  monthly  magazine. 
Trial  subscription  for  four  months  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  stamps  or  silver. 
Electrical  Engineering,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ENGRAVER  AND  PRINTER.  Leading  journal  in  its  line  in  the  East. 
Most  artistic  periodical  published.  Known  circulation.  $2.00  per  year, 
25  cents  per  copy.  No  free  sample  copies.  The  Engraver  and  Printer 
Company,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

INTERNATIONAL  ART  PRINTER,  a  book  of  specimens  of  printing,  issued 
on  the  last  of  each  month.  The  American  edition  commences  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  In  it  will  appear  no  advertisements,  except  on  the  cover  pages. 
The  Canadian  edition  will  carry  any  legitimate  ad.  If  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  Canadian  printers,  an  ad.  in  the  I.  A.  P.  is  guaranteed 
a  larger  circulation  than  any  other  printers’  journal  circulating  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Subscription,  either  edition,  $2  per  year;  single  copies  25c;  no  free 
samples.  Arthur  M.  Rutherford,  Publisher,  130-132  Poulett  street, 
Owen  Sound,  Canada. 

GEYER’S  STATIONER,  issued  every  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationery,  fancy  goods  and  notion  trades;  $2.00  per  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Andrew  Geyer,  publisher,  63  Duane  street.  New  York. 


LA  REVISTA  TIPOGRAFICA,  a  bimonthly  journal  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
the  only  one  in  Mexico  devoted  to  printing.  Mexico  is  making  rapid 
progress;  business  is  profitable,  and  printers  are  anxious  to  buy  new 
machinery  and  material.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  printers’ sup¬ 
plies  who  wish  to  introduce  or  extend  their  business  in  this  country, 
will  find  this  publication  the  best  medium  for  that  purpose.  It  circu¬ 
lates  among  all  printing  offices  and  publishing  houses  and  also  reaches 
many  printers  in  South  America.  Send  for  rates.  Subscription,  $1.00 
(American  currency)  per  year.  Sample  copies,  15  cents  {American 
stamps).  Ed  M.  Vargas  &  Co.,  publishers,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico. 

MODERN  ART,  quarterly,  illustrated;  edited  by  J.  M.  Bowles;  published 
by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  286  Roxbury  street,  Boston.  The  most  artistically 
printed  periodical  in  the  United  States.  In  12-point  old  style  antique, 
in  red  and  black,  on  French  handmade,  rough-edge  paper,  with  wide 
margins  and  large  initials.  “A  work  of  art  itself.” — Chicago  Tribune. 
$2.00  a  year.  Sample  copy,  50  cts.  in  stamps.  Circulars  free.  Poster, 
25  cents. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  is  published  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month  in  the  interest  of  publishers  and  advertisers.  It  is  the  oldest, 
most  progressive  and  most  thoroughly  practical  journal  of  its  class  in 
existence.  Its  value  to  publishers  consists  largely  in  its  persistent  and 
fearless  exposures  of  frauds  and  humbugs  all  over  the  country,  whose 
object  is  to  cheat  the  newspapers.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year.  Each 
subscriber  receives  as  a  premium  “A  Few  Advertisers,”  which  shows 
through  what  agencies  the  large  business  of  the  country  is  placed.  The 
National  Advertiser  is  published  by  The  Consolidated  Press  Com¬ 
pany,  16  and  18  Chambers  street,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  PRINTER  JOURNALIST  is  a  standard  publication  on  news¬ 
paper  making.  It  covers  every  department  —  business  management, 
news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulating  and  printing.  It  is  the  official 
paper  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  contains  all  the  papers 
and  discussions  before  that  body.  It  also  contains  reports  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  and  District  Press  Associations,  United  Typothetae  of 
America  and  other  employing  printers’  organizations.  $2.00  per  year, 
$1.00  for  six  months,  20  cts.  per  copy,  none  free.  B.  B.  Herbert,  editor, 
327  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PRINTER  AND  ALLIED  TRADES  JOURNAL,  officia 
organ  of  the  Boston  and  New  England  Typographical  Unions.  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  labor  trade  magazine.  Published  at  72  Essex  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  C.  W.  Gould,  Manager.  Terms,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATIONER  AND  PRINTER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
stationers  and  printers.  Published  monthly;  $1.00  per  annum;  sample 
copies,  10  cts.  Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEWSPAPER  WEST  (monthly),  for  advertisers,  writers,  publishers  and 
artists.  Subscription,  $1.  Ewing  Herbert,  publisher,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas. 

PAPER  TRADE  JOURNAL;  established  1872;  every  Saturday;  $4.00  a  year; 
single  copies,  10  cts.  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co.,  publishers,  N.  W. 
corner  Bleecker  street  and  South  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

PHOTO=BEACON,  devoted  to  photography.  It  aims  at  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  art  in  a  plain,  practical  way.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies, 
10  cts.  Published  by  The  Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  15  Tribune  Building, 
Chicago. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  is  acknowledged  the  leading  photographic  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  world.  Published  monthly  at  60  and  62  East  Eleventh 
street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Subscription  price  by  the  year,  $4;  single 
copy,  35  cts. 

PRACTICAL  PROCESS  WORKER  AND  PHOTO" MECHANICAL 
PRINTER.  The  only  magazine  published  in  the  United  States  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  photo-engravers.  Published 
monthly  by  the  Scovill  &  Adams  Co.,  of  New  York,  60  and  62  East 
Eleventh  street,  New  York.  Subscription  price,  50  cts.  per  year. 

PRESS  AND  PRINTER;  established  1887;  weekly;  $1.00  a  year.  First  of 
all  a  newspaper,  covering  everything  connected  with  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing.  Circulates  chiefly  among  newspaper  and  job  printers  from 
Cape  Breton  to  British  Columbia,  from  Manitoba  to  Texas.  Adver¬ 
tising  rates  high  in  order  to  avoid  big  display  and  to  keep  the  paper 
small  so  that  busy  men  will  have  time  to  look  it  all  through  every  week. 
Published  for  business  rather  than  for  beauty.  Sample  copy  free. 
Press  and  Printer,  68  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRINTER  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the  only  journal  in  Canada  representing 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry.  It  is  issued  promptly  on  the 
15th  of  every  month.  It  contains  information  of  value,  articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  is  well  illustrated.  Advertising  rates  reasonable  for 
good  service.  Subscription  price,  $2.00  per  year ;  20  cts.  per  copy. 
Printer  and  Publisher,  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

PRINTING  TIMES  AND  LITHOGRAPHER,  for  printers  and  all  kindred 
trades.  Aims  straight  for  practical  work,  which  is  now  acknowledged 
by  all  who  see  it.  Subscription,  5  shillings  per  annum.  Printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Hepworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  165  Queen  Victoria  street, 
London,  and  Vale  Road  Works,  Tunbridge  Wells,- England. 

PROCESS  WORK  AND  THE  PRINTER,  for  photo-mechanical  engravers 
and  high-class  printers.  Subscribe  to  it,  read  it,  profit  by  it,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  it.  Buy  from  its  advertising  columns.  Get  all  your  trade 
friends  to  subscribe.  Monthly,  threepence.  Specimen  copy,  free  4}4d. 
Published  by  Percy  Lund  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford; 
and  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.  C. 

PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING,  the  advertiser’s  trade  journal.  An  illus¬ 
trated  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  publishers  and 
advertisers.  Full  of  practical,  profitable  ideas.  Tells  you  what  you  want 
to  know  about  advertising.  Bright,  original  retail  department.  Gives 
printers  actual  specimens  of  elegant  typography.  Pays  advertisers 
(write  for  rates),  more  than  pays  subscribers.  Price,  $1.00  per  year, 
sample  copy  free.  Kate  E.  Griswold,  editor  and  publisher,  13  School 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SCOTTISH  TYPOGRAPHICAL  CIRCULAR;  established  1857;  published 
monthly;  by  post,  Is.  6d.  per  annum.  Order  from  William  Fyfe,  17 
Dean  Park  street,  Edinburgh.  The  only  printing  trade  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  medium  for  trade  an¬ 
nouncements.  Advertisements  and  communications  sent  to  the  editor, 
care  of  Messrs.  McFarlane  &  Erskine,  St,  James’ square,  Edinburgh, 
receive  prompt  attention. 
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Representative  Trade  Journals— Continued. 


SHEARS,  the  leading-  paper-box  maker’s  and  bookbinder’s  journal.  Full  of 
trade  news  and  technical  information.  Its  advertising  columns  form 
the  most  complete  directory  of  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  used  in  these  industries.  Subscription,  $1.00  per  year.  Send  10 
cts.  for  sample  copy.  Geo.  E.  Jenks,  publisher,  198  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 

THE  WRITER,  the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  explaining 
the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Subscription,  one  year,  twelve 
numbers,  $1.00;  single  copies,  IQ  cents.  Address  P.  O.  Box  1905,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Mention  The  Inland  Printer. 

TRADE  PRESS,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  special 
journals  and  special  advertising.  Its  special  attention  is  given  to 
methods  of  conducting  trade  and  class  journals,  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  trade  journal  advertising  and  advertising  in  special  fields,  catalogue 
making,  and  it  aims  to  show  each  month  fine  specimens  of  up-to-date 
engraving,  new  type  faces,  fine  printing  inks,  and  good  paper.  It  will 
contain  two  novel  and  interesting  departments,  Money  Makers  for 
Advertisers  and  Money  Makers  for  Publishers,  two  treasuries  of  good 
ideas  and  suggestions.  Subscription,  $1  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cts. 
Advertising  rates  on  application.  Irving  G.  McColl,  Editor  and  Man¬ 
ager.  Address,  321  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  (official  paper  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  of  North  America)  is  replete  with  information  of 
interest  to  the  craft.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  publishers,  print¬ 
ers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers  are  doing,  read  it.  The  largest  paid 
circulation  of  any  trade  journal  published.  Technical  information  of 
interest  to  manufacturer,  buyer,  user  and  all  those  interested  in  the 
printing  trade.  Typographically  the  equal  of  any  publication  on  earth. 
Published  semi-monthly,  25  cts.  per  annum.  Address  The  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  De  Soto  Block,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNION  PRINTER  AND  AMERICAN  CRAFTSMAN,  the  advocate  of  the 
organized  labor  of  the  country.  The  best  trade  paper  published  in 
the  East.  Subscription  rates,  one  year,’  $1.00;  six  months,  50  cts. 
Warren  C.  Browne,  12  Chambers  street,  rooms  9  and  10,  New  York. 

UNITED  STATES  PAPER-MAKER,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  paper- 
makers.  Published  monthly;  $2.00  per  annum;  sample  copies,  20  cts. 
Chas.  C.  Walden,  publisher,  132  Nassau  street,  New  York. 

WESTERN  ADVERTISER,  a  monthly  journal  for  business  men,  devoted 
to  advertising  interests.  Subscription,  $1.00  a  year;  six  months, 
50  cts.  Gives  all  that  is  latest  and  best  in  regard  to  advertising.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  Chas.  D.  Thompson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  312  Karbach  Block,  Omaha,  Neb. 

WILSON’S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE,  an  up-to-date,  illustrated  tech¬ 
nical  journal  for  photographers  and  process  workers.  Gives  special 
supplement  in  every  issue  devoted  to  the  latest  process  methods,  color 
reproduction,  etc.  Every  process  man  should  subscribe  for  1896.  $3.00 
per  year.  Single  (current)  number,  30  cts.  Sample  copy,  10  cts. 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  853  Broadway,  New  York. 

WORLD’S  PAPER  TRADE  REVIEW,  published  every  Friday.  A  weekly 
journal  for  papermakers  and  engineers.  The  world’s  commercial 
intelligence  relating  to  mill  construction,  the  paper  and  allied  trades. 
A  weekly  record  of  imports  at  and  exports  from  all  United  Kingdom 
ports.  The  journal  for  all  connected  with  or  interested  in  paper, 
wood-pulp,  or  the  chemical  and  mechanical  industries  as  affecting 
paper  manufacture.  £1  per  annum,  post  free  to  any  address  in  the 
world.  Send  for  sample  copy  gratis  and  post  free.  W.  John  Stonhil), 
editor,  publisher  and  proprietor,  58  Shoe  Lane,  London. 


uiitD  0ectric  Camp  Brackets 

on  flic  Route!',  vou  do  not  Have  to  depend  on  day¬ 
light.  work  can  be  easily  done  at  night,  and  the 
Router  can  be  set  in  the  most  convenient  place, 
regardless  of  windows- a  cheap  and  effective 
pub  arrangement.  Write  for  circular. 


ROUTERS,  SAW  TABLES,  BEVELERS, 

TRIMMERS,  EDGERS,  DRILLS, 

FACING  LATHES,  CUTTERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.J.,  U.  S.  A. 


$  MAKES  \ 
| A  ROUND* 
1  HOLE  $ 


Uhe  Slosbciek.... 


10=Inch  Hand  Perforator 


E^AS  many  advantages  over  other  machines  and  we  fully  recom- 
t/  mend  it  as  the  best  on  the  market.  Springs  are  at  either 
end  of  needle  bar,  out  of  the  way,  and  preventing  all  tipping  of 
the  bar.  Stripper  is  double  flanged,  rendering  it  stiff  and  firm. 
Bent  or  broken  needles  can  be  replaced  in  a  few  minutes. 


BY  SSSS  F.  P.  ROSBACK,  54-60  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


We  can  supply  the  following  bound  volumes  of  The  Inland  Printer  at  prices  named.  They  are  substantially  bound  in  half  Russia  back  and  corners, 
cloth  sides,  neatly  lettered,  and  edges  marbled,  making  a  handsome  hook  of  reference.  Must  be  sent  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser. 


Volume  IV,  October,  1886,  to  September,  1887, 

“  V,  “  1887,  “  “  1888, 

“  VII,  “  1889,  “  “  1890, 

“  VIII,  “  1890,  “  “  1891, 

“  X,  “  1892,  “  March,  1893, 

“  XI,  April,  1893,  “  September,  1893, 


$1.25 

3.75 

3.00 

3.00 

2.25 

2-25 

Volume  XII,  October,  1893,  to  March,  1894, 
“  XIII,  April,  1894,  “  September,  1894, 
“  XIV,  October,  1894,  “  March,  1895, 

“  XV,  April,  1895,  “  September,  1895, 

“  XVI,  October  1895,  “  March,  1896, 


$2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 
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Electrotypes  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY.  212=214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Order  by  number.  Do  not  cut  this  page. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  92-page  catalogue  of  cuts,  ornaments,  etc.  It  may  contain  just  what  you  want. 
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No.  776.  50c. 


No.  777.  40c 


No.  778.  30c. 


No.  779.  40c. 


No.  780.  50c. 


No.  781.  40c. 


No.  782.  30c. 
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No.  784.  50c. 


No.  785.  40c. 
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Electrotypes  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  212=214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 

Order  by  number.  Do  not  cut  this  page. 

Send  10  cents  for  our  92-page  catalogue  of  cuts,  ornaments,  etc.  It  may  contain  just  what  you  want. 
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DYROM  WESTOfi  Co 

Are  now  making 
a  very  superior  line  of 

Polios 


WHITE  AND  BLUE, 

LAID  AND  WOVE, 

In  the  following  Sizes  and  Weights : 

gro  17  x  22  —  20,  22,  24  and  28  lb. 
®  19  x  24  —  24  and  28  lb. 

For  Correspondence , 

Insurance  Policies , 

Legal  Blanks  and  general 

Mercantile  Purposes , 

M I LLS  AT 

THESE  PAPERS  ARE  UNEQUALED. 

DALTON,  MASS. 
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ON  THE  MONEY  QUESTION. 

Some  want  Sold  SfZoney. 

Some  want  Silver  Sfioney. 

Some  want  Shaper  Stioney. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Paper  Money  is  made  on 
paper  manufactured  by  The  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company,  Chicago. 

If  you  are  a  good  printer,  you  can  make 
money  on  paper  manufactured  by  The 
J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago. 

You  can’t  help  making  money  if  you  use,  |N 
exclusively,  paper  manufactured  by  The  *  ! 
J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago. 
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ORDER  PAPER 
MAKE  MONEY 

While  the  Country  is  divided  on  the  MONEY 
QUESTION,  it  is  unanimous  on 

THE  PAPER  QUESTION 

and  all  agree  that 
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Meisel's  new  Rotary  Perfecting  Press,  for  fine  Half-tone  print¬ 
ing' at  3,000  to  5,000  per  hour;  one  color  on  each  side,  or  from 
one  to  five  colors  on  one  side,  and  one  or  two  on  reverse  side. 


ROTARY  WRAPPING  PAPER  PRESS 

This  outfit  prints  and  delivers  rewound  and  slit  into  rolls  of  any 
width,  or  into  sheets,  from  rolls  any  width  up  to  48  inches. 


BED  AND  PLATEN  SELF 

FEEDING  PRESS,  No.  I 

Prints  any  size  form  up  to  26  x  36  inches; 
receives  paper  any  width'up  to  40  inches, 
and  is  adjustable  to  cut  sheets  by  eighths 
of  inches  up  to  36  inches  long;  can  be  built 
to  order  to  print  two  colors  any  size  of 
form  up  to  12  1-2x36  inches. 


DOUBLE  QUARTO  SELF 
FEEDING  PRESS 

The  Double  Quarto  and  Quarto  are  built 
on  the  same  principle;  also  Double  Quarto 
and  Quarto  printing  on  both  sides.  At¬ 
tachments  fitted  to  either  for  slitting,  per¬ 
forating,  numbering,  bronzing,  etc. . 


PONY  CYLINDER  PRESS 

Simplest  machine  on  the  market,  combin¬ 
ing  all  the  latest  improved  features,  with 
fewest  parts.  Will  do  finest  grade  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  ordinary  work,  at  capacity  of 
feeder.  Always  ready  for  any  kind  of  a  job. 


Prints  both  sides  of  web  and 
rewinds.  Size,  30x30.  Any 
size  built  to  order.  Attachment 
to  cut  printed  web  into  sheets 
of  fixed  sizes  may  be  added. 


BED  AND  PLATEN  SEL£ 
FEEDING  PRESS,  No.  3 

Prints  a  form  any  size  up  to  13x27 
inches;  takes  paper  any  width  up  to  19 
inches,  and  is  adjustable  by  eighths  of 
inches  to  cut  sheets  up  to  30  inches  long. 
By  dividing  fountain  several  colors  can 
be  printed  at  a  time. 

PRINTING,  CUTTING 
AND  SCORING 

Designed  especially  for  Folding 
Paper  Box  Makers;  will  do  the 
work  automatically  of  four  ordi¬ 
nary  presses  now  in  general  use ; 
built  in  several  sizes. 

ROLL  SLITTING  AND 

REWINDING  MACHINE 

For  slitting  and  rewinding  all  grades  ol 
paper  material,  into  rolls  ol  varying  width 
and  diameter,  from  the  thinnest  tissue  to 
box  board.  Different  kinds  of  machines 
to  suit  material  and  class  of  work. 

IMPROVED  ROUTING 
MACHINE 

Handiest  combination  machine 
for  routing  flat  and  curved  elec¬ 
tro  and  stereotype  plates.  Built 
to  fit  any  diameter  of  printing 
press  cylinder 


The  KIDDER  PRESS  AVflflUf  (ICTURINQ  CO.,  26  54  HORPOLK  9VE.,  BOSTON,  t\ 9SS. 

iTlLTIf  you  are  looking  for  Printing  Machinery  for  some  specialty,  write  to  us. 


JurroL  k  fn  (, .  (b  B  os  ton 
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Mr.  Emerson  on  the  “New  Model 


"The  press  runs  delightfully — its  motion  is  as 
smooth  as  a  poem.  It  gives  no  trouble  whatever.  We  run 
it  with  the  regularity  of  the  trains,  without  hindrances 
or  delays  of  any  kind. 

Its  adjustments  are  so  simple  and  easy  that  no  man 
with  fair  practical  knowledge  of  a  printing  press  need 
hesitate  to  run  it. 

We  have  obtained  the  full  speed  you  guarantee,  and 
the  ‘small  man  and  big  boy’  is  absolutely  all  the  work¬ 
ing  force  necessary  to  make  the  plates  and  run  the  press . 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  EMERSON, 

Ansonia  Sentinel, 

Ansonia,  Conn.'1 


|C3easau 


THE  NEW  MODEL 


Note. —  Mr.  Emerson’s  reputation  is  such  that  his  example  may  be 
followed  with  safety  and  profit. 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co 


5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 
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A.n  Open  Letter 


OFFICE  OF  THE 

CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

BUILDERS  OF 

SHEET  PRINTING,  WEB  PERFECTING  AND 
PAPER  FOLDING  MACHINERY. 


5  Madison  Ave .  ,  New  York,  August  22,  1896. 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co., 

Chicago ,  Ill . : 

Gentlemen, — When  you  issued  to  the  world  the  broad  challenge 
"Have  him  write  it  in  the  contract,"  and  we  unqualifiedly  accepted  it 
for  the  "Century,"  we  presumed  a  contest  would  ensue  which  would 
enable  those  interested  in  the  use  of  printing  machinery  to  determine 
the  relative  values  of  our  respective  machines. 

That  you  have  since  avoided  the  issue  which  usually  follows  such 
a  challenge  and  its  acceptance,  and  by  so  doing  have  left  undecided 
a  controversy  of  your  own  instigation,  we  attribute  not  to  the  lack 
of  conviction  upon  your  part,  or  to  the  absence  of  that  courage  which 
is  said  to  come  of  conviction,  but  rather  to  a  conservatism  which 
shrinks  from  risking  so  much  upon  a  move  which  might ,  perchance,  be  lost. 

We  respect  the  wisdom  of  a  business  policy  which  abhors  risk, 
and  therefore  do  not  now  seek  to  deny  you  the  privileges  of  its  benef¬ 
icent  security;  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  point  out  that  at  least 
one  method  of  terminating  the  present  controversy  still  remains,  which 
is  equally  decisive,  and  is  fraught  with  not  the  slightest  risk  of 
mischance  to  you. 

You  will  agree  that  both  machines  cannot  be  the  best  machine;  that 
one  must  be  superior  to  the  other,  and  that  that  superiority  must  rest 
upon  a  substantial  basis  of  mechanical  reasons  which  may  be  readily 
ascertained  and  easily  understood .  This  being  so,  we  propose  that  each 
prepare  a  paper  which  shall  discuss  comparatively  the  "Miehle"  and 
the  "Century";  that  both  presses  be  considered  exhaustively  from  the 
standpoints  of  Mechanical  Construction,  Producing  Capacity,  Quality 
of  Product  and  Economy  of  Operation;  and  that  both  papers  appear  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  a  given  number  of  "The  Inland  Printer." 

You  will  admit  that  the  printer  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  light 
which  public  discussion  may  throw  upon  the  various  machines  offered 
him,  and  therefore,  we  hope,  will  gladly  welcome  the  proffered  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  how  and  why  the  "Miehle"  is  supreme,  now  that  the 
"Century" — that  magnificent  piece  of  modern  designing — is  on  the 
market.  Respectfully, 

Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 


of  Interest  to  You  ! 
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The  Battle  of  the  Giants! 

Progress  in  the  voting  seems  to  have  divided  the  voters  into  two  great  classes  —  the 
Newspaper  Printers  and  the  Commercial  Printers.  The  former  have  concentrated  their 
efforts  and  votes  upon  one  candidate,  Mr.  B.  B.  Herbert,  and  he  now  has  a  comfortable 
lead  over  his  nearest  competitor.  The  Commercial  Printers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
divided  their  vote  among  several  representative  men;  herein  lies  their  weakness.  If  they 
should  now  unite  upon  one  candidate,  then,  indeed,  would  come  the  Battle  of  the  Giants! 

Mr.  Nathan  holds  on  to  second  place  with  marvelous  persistency.  Mr.  Johnston 
wrests  third  place  from  Mr.  Orr,  and  Mr.  De  Vinne  passes  the  two  hundred  mark. 
Mr.  John  F.  Earhart  has  come  out  of  the  West  and  jumped  into  sixth  place  since  the 
last  report. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  reports  votes  registered  to  August  20,  1896: 


No.  of  Votes. 

B.  B.  HERBERT  (National  Journalist),  Chicago,  1,838 
PAUL  NATHAN  (Lotus  Press),  New  York,  -  466 

WM.  JOHNSTON  (Printers’  Ink  Press),  New  York,  360 
LOUIS  H.  ORR  (Bartlett  &  Co.),  New  York,  -  293 

THEO.  L.  De  VINNE  (De  Vinne  Press),  New  York,  213 
J.  F.  EARHART,  Cincinnati,  -  -  -  -  132 


ANDREW  McNALLY,  Chicago,  - 
THOMAS  MacKELLAR,  Philadelphia, 
H.  T.  ROCKWELL,  Boston,  - 
CHAS.  E.  LEONARD,  Chicago, 

W.  H.  WOODWARD,  St.  Louis, 
HENRY  O.  SHEPARD,  Chicago, 


No.  of  Votes. 

56 

-  51 
47 

-  27 
22 
12 


A.  V.  Haight,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  9  votes;  A.  O.  Bunnell,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  7  votes;  David  Ramaley,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  6  votes; 
R.  R.  Donnelley,  Chicago,  5  votes;  Robert  Whitte,  Richmond,  5  votes;  C.  A.  Dana,  New  York,  5  votes;  Thomas  Todd,  Boston,  4  votes. 

New  votes  registered  for  A.  H.  Pugh,  Cincinnati,  1;  Jas.  Redfern,  Philadelphia,  1;  J.  E.  Brown,  Newman,  Ga.,  1;  N.  S.  Pattenger, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  1;  Con.  Hubbard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1;  C.  N.  Browing,  Xenia,  Ohio,  1;  Geo.  Tall,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1;  Geo.  B.  Matthews, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1;  Edw.  B.  Louderbough,  Dover,  Del.,  1;  J.  J.  Little,  New  York,  1. 


CAMPBELL  PRINTING  PRESS 
&  MFG.  CO. 


5  Madison  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK. 


334  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Our  Gift  to  the  Printer  Laureate. 
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Prospective  Purchasers 

of  Web  Presses,  and  those 
especially  desirous  of  printing  a  six= 
page  paper,  are  invited  to  write  us  con¬ 
cerning  the 

“Multipress” 

which  prints  a  4,  6  or  8  page  paper  on 
a  Web  from  flat  forms  of  type,  and 
delivers  same  folded,  ready  for  the 
street,  at  the  rate  of  4,500  to  5,000  com¬ 
plete  papers  per  hour. 

We  have  the  sole  legal  right  to  build 
presses  of  this  nature. 


Campbell  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

5  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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AMD  AM  ABSOLUTELY  PERMANENT. 


Send  50  Cents  for  a  Sample  Tube. 
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!j§  Chadwick 
I  Typesetter 

(  THE  MACHINE  FOR  EVERY  ( 

J  PRINTING  OFFICE.  J 

racilitates  instead  of  revolutionizing  existing  methods. 
Utilizes  the  ordinary  stand,  cases  and  type.  Sets 
any  length  of  line  and  can  be  operated  successfully 
py  all  printers. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  SALES  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES: 


Gain  over  Hand  Composition,  | 
50  to  1 00  per  cent,  | 


MAGUIRE  &  BAUCUS 


(LIMITED), 


e  e  e  «  e 


44  Pine  Street,  new  Vork. 
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ARE  YOU  POSTED 

on  the  progress 


CIn  Cborne 


is  making  ? 

There  is  no  blare  of  trumpets,  no  talk  of  what  it  is  going 
to  do,  but  THE  THORNE  forges  ahead  steadily,  relying 
on  what  it  has  been  doing  for  years  and  what  it  is  doing 
today  in  the  best  offices  all  over  the  country.  Costs  about 
one-half  as  much  as,  and  does  a  great  deal  more  than,  its 
competitors.  Write  for  prices  and  terms.  ^  S  ^  ^  ^ 


Cborne  typesetting  machine  Co. 


34  Park  Row,  new  Vork. 


134  IHoitroe  Street,  Chicago. 
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“Principles  of  Sociology,”  published  by 
D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  printed  from 
type  set  on  a  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Machine. 
Book  is  for  sale  by  newsdealers  generally. 


fine 


Book  *  *  *  * 
Composition 


On  a  Mergenthaler  Linotype  is  not  only  a  possibility — 
it  is  an  actual  fact !  As  a  proof,  we  offer  the  following; 
list  of  book  and  law  printers  who  have  adopted  Lino¬ 
types  for  book  composition. 


THESE  BORDERS  WERE  CAST  ON  A  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  MACHINE. 


1  '“A  ‘A*  ya  ‘‘A  fA  "‘A  ^a  ^a.^a.  _aa  aa  .‘A*.  .^a^A'  ■‘^a  ^a  ^a  ja  '^a  a*  '^a  ^^a  ^a 


‘Shipping  and  Commercial  List,"  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  O.  Haynes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
printed  by  Cherouny  Printing  Co.,  from  type 
set  on  a  Mergenthaler  Linotype.  Book  is  for 
sale  by  newsdealers  generally. 


New  York  City — J,  J.  Little  &  Co.,  Trow 
Directory  Ptg.  and  Bookbinding-  Co., 
S.  S.  McClure  Co.,  Cherouny  Ptg. 
Co.,  Herbert  Booth  King  &  Bro. 
Pub.  Co.,  Isaac  Goldman,  William 
G.  Hewitt,  W.  N.  Jennings,  DeLeeuw 
&  Oppenheimer,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.,  Livingston  Middle- 
ditch  Co.,  Robert  LeCouver,  Metro¬ 
politan  Job  Ptg.  Co.,  Record  and 
Guide  Ptg.  Co.,  Union  Ptg.  Co., 
Lafayette  Press,  Methodist  Book 
Concern. 

Chicago  —  Blakety  Ptg.  Co. ;  Brown, 
Cooper  Typesetting  Co.,  Howard  & 
Wilson  Pub.  Co.,  Die  Rundschau , 
Ram's  Horn,  W.B.  Con  key  Co.,  F.  K. 
True  &  Co. 

Philadelphia —  Geo.  F.  Lasher, 
Harper  &  Bro.,  Patterson  & 
White,  Dunlap  Printing  Co. 

Indianapolis — Levey  Bros.  &  Co. 

Oes  Moines— George  A.  Miller  Ptg.  Co. 

Topeka— Kansas  State  Ptg.  Co. 

Louisville— George  G.  Fetter  Ptg.  Co. 

Lansing— Robert  Smith  Ptg.  Co. 

Saginaw — Seeman  &  Peters. 

St.  Paul — West  Publishing  Co. 

Kansas  City  —  Hudson-Kimberly  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

St.  Louis — Buxton  &  Skinner  Station¬ 
ery  Co.,  C.  H.  Mekeel  Stamp  and 
Pub.  Co.,  Machine  Typesetting  Co. 

Helena — State  Printing  Co. 

Rahway — The  Mershon  Co. 


•  •• 


ELECTRO-LIGKT  EM.  00.,  W,  V. 
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THESE  BORDERS  WERE  CAST  ON  A  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  MACHINE. 

SOQOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

Over  4,000  in  operation.  Large  variety  of  standard 
book  faces  In  English,  German,  French,  or  other  lan¬ 
guages.  No  worn  or  battered  type.  No  distribution. 
No  “pi.”  Each  and  every  machine  will  set  type  In  size 
from  agate  to  small  pica.  Face  and  measure  changed 
In  less  than  five  minutes. 


“The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces,”  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  New  York,  printed  from 
type  set  on  a  Mergenthaler  Linotype.  Can  be 
seen  at  any  news  stand. 


Uleraentbakr  Linotype  Co. 

tribune  Building,  Hew  Vork. 

PHILIP  T.  DODGE,  President  and  Gen’l  Manager. 


Boston  —  Public  Library,  C.  A.  Pink- 
ham  &  Co.,  J.  J.  Arakelyan. 

Baltimore  — The  Friedenwald  Co., 
Fleet,  McGinley  &  Co.,  Guggenhei- 
mer,  Weil  &  Co.,  Thomas  &  Evans. 

San  Francisco— H.  S.  Crocker  Co. 

Denver — Smith-Brooks  Printing  Co. 

Hartford— U.S. Stamped  Envelope  Co., 
Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Co. 

Washington— Hartman  &  Cadick,  Na¬ 
tional  Publishing  Co. 

Atlanta— American  Pub.  &  Eng.  Co. 

Evansville— Keller  Printing  Co. 

Albany — Century  Press,  J.  B.  Lyon, 
Riggs  Printing  Co.,  Wynkoop,  Hal- 
lenbeck,  Crawford  Co. 

Cincinnati— James  Barclay,  Williams 
&  Co. 

Cleveland— A.  S.  Gilman  &  Co.,  J.  B. 
Savage. 

Columbus— Orville  Harrington,  Trau- 
ger  &  Heer. 

Portland,  Ore. —  Marsh  Printing  Co. 

Pittsburg  —  Pittsburg  Printing  Co., 
Murdock,  Kerr  &  Co. 

Nashville— Barbee  &  Smith. 

Austin — Ben.  C.  Jones  &  Co. 

Dallas— Bishop-Johnston  Co. 

Houston — Andrew  &  Culmore. 

Milwaukee — Ed.  Keogh,  J.  H.  Yewdale 
&  Sons  Co. 

Canada — Montreal,  John  Lovell  &  Son; 
Ottawa,  Government  Ptg.  Bureau; 
Toronto,  Carswell  Co. 

Australia— Melbourne,  Massina  &  Co.; 
Victoria,  Sands  &  McDougall. 


•  •• 


New  York  Supreme  Court. 


PAPERS  ON  APPEAL  FROM  ORDER. 


“New  York  Supreme  Court  —  on  Appeal 
from  Order,”  printed  by  Livingston  Middle- 
ditch  Co.,  New  York,  from  type  set  on  a  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Machine. 
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“Sheridan” 


Feeder- 


FOR  USE  ON 
RULING  MACHINES, 
FOLDING  MACHINES  AND 
PRINTING  PRESSES. 


THIS  machine  is  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  Automatic  Self' 
feeding  machine  ever  produced.  ^  ^  It  has  only  about  half  the 

number  of  working  parts  of  other  machines  of  this  class,  and  is 
so  simple  that  anyone  can  run  it.  S  &  S  S  £ 


NO  electricity  or  air  pumps  to  get  out  of  order,  but  a  POSITIVE 
Mechanical  PAPER  SEPARATOR  that  insures  the  delivery  of 
but  one  sheet  at  a  time,  every  sheet  being  brought  to  absolute 
register  before  it  is  delivered  to  folder  or  press. 


A  SURE  MONEY-MAKER  AND  WORTHY  OF  THE  CLOSEST  INVESTIGATION. 

0 


T-W-fr  G-B- Sheridan 


2,  4  and  6  Reade  Street,  ^  ^  NEW  YORK. 

413  Dearborn  Street,  £  j*  &  CHICAGO. 

Works,  &  &  &  &  CHAMPLAIN,  N.  Y. 
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LATHAM  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEMPEST, 


D)onitoirA^ 


Automatic 
Wire  $titcDcr. 


Latin  Perforator. 

UNEQUALED  FOR 
STRENGTH,  DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY  AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


SIMPLE, 

DURABLE, 

RELIABLE. 


_ (dlfiiiiSl 


Because  time  is  spent  in  Stitching, 
Not  in  Adjusting. 

INSTANTLY  CHANGED  from  one  thickness  of  work  to  another. 
NO  CHANGE  OF  PARTS  for  different  thicknesses  of  wire. 

Four  sizes,  covering  all  classes  of  work,  from 
one  sheet  up  to  1 %  inches  in  thickness. 

•  •'  ,  Chicago,  Sept.  19,  1895. 

•  •  '-1-  Latham  Machinery  Co., 

197  South  Canal  Street: 

Gentlemen , — We  have  had  two  of 
your  wire  stitchers  in  use  since 
April  15,  and  they  have  given 
complete  satisfaction. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  ARMOUR  PRINTING 
WORKS. 


Latham  Machinery  Co.,  City:  Chicago,  January  24,  1896. 

Gentlemen , — We  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the  Monitor  Wire  Stitcher  purchased  from 
you  last  November  has  given  entire  satisfaction  from  its  first  trial.  Your  Gauge  Clamp  and  Wire 
Regulator  are  very  commendable,  as  there  is  no  time  lost  in  adjusting  the  machine.  The  Monitor  is 
up-to-date.  Very  respectfully,  POOLE  BROS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  AMONG  THE  MANY  USERS  OF  THE  “MONITOR”: 


Foster  Press, . Chicago. 

Regan  Printing  House,  .  .  “ 

Jacobs-Coles  &  Co., 

Geo.  E.  Marshall,  . 

J.  W.  Watters  &  Co.,  . 

C.  H.  Nicholson, 

Will  Rossiter,  .... 

Robbins  Bros., . 

Rogers,  Pitkin  &  Hall,  . 

George  P.  Bent,  .  .  . 

J.  M.  W.  Jones  Ptg.  &  Sta.  Co., 

D.  F.  Stewart,  .... 

J.  C.  Benedict,  .... 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.,  . 

C.  M.  Robertson  &  Co., 

H.  P.  Barber,  ....  South  Chicago. 
Hulbert  Payne,  .  .  .  New  York  City. 

Gardiner  Ptg.  &  Binding  Co.  “  “ 

Buckley  &  Wood,  .  .  .  “  “ 

Wm.  Knoepke  Pamphlet  Bind¬ 
ing  Co., . “  “ 

Fless  &  Ridge,  .  .  .  .  “  “ 

C.  R.  Carver,  “  “ 

Beale  Press, . Boston. 

Robt.  Burlen, .  “ 

J.  L.  McIntosh, . “ 

Jas.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Detroit  Pub.  Co.,  .  .  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wm.  Graham  Ptg.  Co.,  .  .  “  “ 

Franklin  Ptg.  and  Eng.  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Book  Bindery  Co.,  Cleveland, 

O.  S.  Hubbell  Printing  Co.,  “ 

Grossman  Paper  Box  Co.,  “ 

J.  B.  Savage,  ....  “ 

Wm.  Bayne  Ptg.  Co.,  .  .  .  “ 

Guide  Publishing  Co.,  .  .  “ 

P.  J.  Kuhl,  ....  Mansfield, 
Lawrence  Press,  .  .  Columbus, 


L.  Templin  &  Co.,  .  .  .  Calla,  Ohio. 

Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Journal  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Tribune  Printing  Co., 

W.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  . 

Monitor  Pub.  Co., 

Cadogan  &  Hatcher, 

Hoffman  Printing  Co., 

Illinois  State  Register, 

Illinois  State  Journal  Co., 

J.  W.  Franks  &  Sons, 

E.  O.  Vaile, 

Gowdy  Printing  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Badger  Book  &  Bindery  Co.,]  Fon^s  Lac’ 

S.  A.  Bristol  Co.,  .  .  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Record  Printing  Co.,  .  —  - 

Gleaner  Pub.  Co., 

Meyer  &  Co., 

Foster,  Dick  &  Co., 

Wm.  Schwarz,  Sr.,  . 

Duncan  &  Co., 

T.  A.  Clifton, 

Age  Publishing  Co.,  . 

Will  Wells, 

Norris  Printing  Co.,  . 

Messenger  Pub.  Co., 

Franklin  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co 
Foote  &  Davies  Co., 

Atlanta  Litho  Co.,  .  .  .... 

W.  H.  Coyle  &  Co.,  .  .  .  Houston,  Tex. 

Eugene  Von  Boeckman,  .  Austin,  “ 
Hall,  Black  &  Co.,  .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
A.  B.  Farnham,  ...  “  “ 

C.  E.  Judd,  ....  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Geo.  Gernon,  .  .  .  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jas.  T.  Camp,  ....  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Cumberland-Pres.  Pub.  House,  “  “ 


South  Bend, 

.  Denver,  Colo. 
.  Rockford,  Ill. 
Quincy,  “ 

Springfield,  “ 


Peoria, 
Oak  Park, 


Bardstown,  Ky. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Williamsport,  Ind. 
.  Clinton,  Iowa. 
.  Alton,  “ 
Eldora,  “ 

.  Jackson,  Miss. 
,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Perfect  sectional  adjustment.  Bent  or  broken 
needles  instantly  replaced.  Needles  sharpened 
without  removing  head. 


STEAM  AND  FOOT  POWER. 


A  FEW  WHO  ARE  USING  THIS  MACHINE! 


Barrett’s  Bindery,  . 

Chas.  Schuetz, 

Cameron,  Amberg  &  Co., 

W.  G.  Lloyd, 

Pettibone,  Sawtelle  &  Co., 
Chas.  N.  Smith,  . 

S.  Weinkrantz, 

P.  J.  Kuhl,  .... 
Champlin  Ptg.  Co., 

Henry  Seraphin,  . 

Ruggles,  Gale  Co.  . 

O.  S.  Hubbell  Ptg.  Co., 

J.  &  H.  Haker, 
Woodrow-Ryder  Ptg.  Co.,  . 
Jas.  Arnold, 

J.  McManus,  Jr.  &  Co., 

Geo.  Gernon, 

Leroy  &  Jurgens, 

Franklin  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co., 
Eugene  Von  Boeckman, 

Will  Wells, 

Indianapolis  Live  Stock  Journ 
“  Wichita  Eagle,”  . 

Berry  Printing  Co., 

W.  H.  Coyle  &  Co., 

A.  N.  Webb, 

T.  L.  Eastburn  &  Son,  . 
Acres,  Blackman  &  Co., 
Mackenzie-Davis  Litho  Co., 
Geo.  M.  Bradt, 

Thode  &  Co.,  . 


Chicago. 


New  York  City. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  “ 


Cleveland,  “ 

Cincinnati,  “ 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Atlanta. 
.  Austin,  Tex. 
Alton,  Iowa, 
al  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
.  Wichita,  Kan. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
.  Houston,  Tex. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
.  Pittsburg. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SEND  FOR.  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULARS  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERYTHING  IN  PRINTERS’  AND  BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO.,  197-201  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Smyth  Book  Case  Machine 


'77  '77  '77  '77  '77 

Manufacturers’  Agents 

Smyth  Book  Sewing  machines 
Smyth  Case  making  machines 
economic  Paper  feeding  machines 
Chambers'  folding  machines 
Christie  Beveling  machines 
Heme  and  other  Cutting  machines 
Elliott  thread  Stitching  machines 
Universal  Ulire  Stitching  machines 


and  Dealers  in 

Bookbinders’ ,,  and 
Printers’  machinery 


COMPACT,*  ,*  SIMPLE  *  *  AUTOMATIC 


Cloth  cut  to  size  and  end  folds  made  last,  same  as  by  hand. 
Capacity,  5,000  to  6,000  finished  cases  per  day,  one  operator. 
Product  uniform  and  superior  to  hand  work. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 


€.  g.  fuller «  go. 

SOLE  AGENTS 


28  Reade  Street,  NEW  YORK 


279-285  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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tbe  Seybold 
machine  Co. 

53=55  Conic  Street, 

Dayton, «  Ohio. 


APPEALS  STRONGLY 
TO  THE  PRACTICAL  MECHANIC 

LEGALISE  I  Smoothness  in  Running. 

| 'I'  Increased  Speed. 

INSURES  |  A  Long-Lived  Mad  line. 

Cbe  Seybold  Cutters 

Possess  this  vital  feature  in  unique  form,  and  to 
it  they  owe  their  Simplicity,  Noiseless  Punning 
arid  Speed  beyond  reach  of  competition. 


THE  MONARCH. 
Combined  Automatic  and  Hand  Clamp. 


THE  HOLYOKE.  — Automatic  Clamp. 


CHEIR  users  say  that  one  opera¬ 
tor  does  from  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent  more  work  with  them  than 
on  any  other  machines.  Speed  is 
not  the  only  secret  of  their  success. 
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Ht  the  End  of  the  Year 

in  reviewing  vour  business  vou  will  regret  having  paid  out  enough 
money  for  hand-folding,  with  nothing  to  show  for  it,  to  have  bought 
a  capable  machine  that  vou  would  now  own.  Wlw  not  turn  vour 
LABOR  ACCOUNT  into  a  BANK  BALANCE?  The  wages  of  three 
hand  folders  for  a  '/ear  will  more  than  pay  for 

The  Seybold  Job  Folder 


It  is  a  marvelous  mechanism,  and  fights  competition  with  modern 
methods.  It  handles  a  range  of  work  requiring  two  of  other  make 
to  cover.  Its  details  will  interest  you.  Nay  we  send  them? 
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Che  Seybold  machine  Company 

makers  of  machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers, 

Lithographers,  Paper  Box  makers,  Paper  mills, 

vi/ 

vi/ 

V*/ 

VI/ 

VI/ 

VI/ 

Paper  Bouses,  etc.  «««  Tine  Knives. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  53-73  Eouie  Street. 

Dew  Vork  City,  44  Centre  Street.  Chicago,  Til.,  371-373  Dearborn  Street. 

St.  Eouis,  Itlo.,  400  n.  third  Street. 
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L.  L  Brown  Paper 
Company 


Adams,  mass.,  U.S.A. 


. MAKERS  OF . 

Cinen  Cedger  and 
Record  Papers . 

For  Blank  Books,  Merchants’  and 
Bankers’  Ledgers,  County  or  State 
Records . .  . . 

All  Cinen  Papers 

For  Typewriting  and  Fine  Corre¬ 
spondence . 

Bond  Papers . 

For  Policies,  Deeds  and  Commercial 
^P urposes*  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦««*♦ 

fiand=lttade  Papers... 

We  are  the  only  makers  of  Hand- 
Made  Paper  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  increasing  demand  for  these 
papers  for  drawing,  water -color 
painting,  correspondence  and  special 
book  editions,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  their  popularity . 

|  BE  SURE  TO  SPECIFY  “BROWN'S”  g 
|  PAPER  WHEN  ORDERING  YOUR  f 
1  BLANK  BOOKS. . # 


3.  ttl.  Butler  Paper  £o.  Geo.  fi.  Caylor  $  #o. 


2 1 2-2 1 8  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
are  Western  Agents  for  the 
Linen  Ledger  and  Record, 
the  All-Linen  and  the  Bond 
Papers . . 


207-209  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 
are  Western  Agents  for  the 
Hand-Made  Papers . 


New  York- 
(hicago- 


Cincinnati.  Chicago. 

AULT  &  WIBORG,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Best  Proof- — A  TRIAL. 

The  Best  Guarantee  OURS. 

The  Best  Press=THE  WHITLOCK. 


A  Description  and  Illustration 

on  request.  *  mm  mm  mm  mm 

The  Whitlock  Machine  Co. 

NEW  YORK.  BOSTON.  ST.  LOUIS. 

132  Times  Building,  10  Mason  Building,  307^2  Pine  Street. 

41  Park  Row.  Cor.  Milk  and  Kilby  Sts. 
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OUR  BEVELER  m  ROTARY  EDGER 

are  necessities  in  every  first-class  Photo-Engraving  establishment. 
These  two  machines  bid  fair  to  equal  the  success  of  our  Routers,  and 
to  occupy  an  equally  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  engravers. 

Photo-Engravers’  Machinery  is  our  specialty,  and  in  addition 
to  the  machines  named  above,  we  build  Saws,  Shoot-boards,  Drills, 
Facing  Lathes,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

John  Royle  &  Sons, 

PATERSON,  N.J..U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1830. 
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Paper  Cutter  Knives 

No  “Fake”  in  our  methods.  Best  Finish,  Flonest  Prices,  Written  Warrant.  Try. 

LORIING  COES  &  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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The  Paper  Mills’ 
Gompany, 


Careful  Attention 

devoted  to  Mill  Orders  for  Special 
Sizes  or  Qualities. 


Long  Distance  Telephone : 

Main  Express  84. 


Lowest  Market  Prices 

on  News  Papers,  Book  Papers,  Writing 
Papers,  and  all  kinds  of  Paper  and  En¬ 
velopes  for  mill  shipment. 


WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


Paper 


and  Authorized  Agents  for 
Leading  Manufacturers. 


1535-1536 


Marquette 

GlilCAGO. 


Building, 


.Correspondence  Solicited. 


Average  Annual  Sales 

Established  1883.  over  165  tons. 

J.  P.  TRENTER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Printers’  Leads  and  Slugs. 

These  goods  have  been  handled  by  the  typefounders 
and  dealers  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years. 

Have  always  given  entire  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  leading  typefounders  has  taken  no  less 
than  four  tons  per  month  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Printers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ask  their  typefounder  or 
dealer  for  TRENTER’S  LEADS  AND  SLUGS. 


VERNER  BRISTOLS --WHITE. 

2- ply,  $1.00  per  100  sheets.  4-ply,  $1.40  per  100  sheets. 

3- ply,  1.20  per  100  sheets.  6-ply,  1.60  per  100  sheets. 


038  ELAT  WRITING  PAPERS. 

20,  22  and  24-lb.  Folio.  24  and  28-lb.  Royal 
24,  28  and  32-lb.  Double  Cap. 

Less  than  1  case  or  assorted  sizes  and  weights  in  a  case 
at  8  cents  per  pound. 

1  case,  one  size  and  weight,  at  7 }£  cents  per  pound. 

5  cases  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

10  cases  at  6%  cents  per  pound.  (About  500  pounds  in  a  case.) 

Send  for  Samples  to  QgQ  J-J  JAYLOR  &  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


In  “Union  Cover”  there  is  strength, 

I  inen  Cover  lias  fiber  with  length, 

T  et  “Paradox”  have  the  medal  for  style, 

I  n  “Venetian”  we  have  an  article  sought  a  long  while; 
N  0  fault  is  found  with  “Waterproof  Persian,” 
Of  this  fact  there’s  certainly  no  other  version; 

In  short,  when  it  conies  to  actual  test, 

Seym°ur  Covers  are  always  THE  BEST! 

PRPER  COMPHNV, 

181  MONROE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

Complete  lines  of  Book,  Cover,  Blotting,  Doc.  Manila,  Deckle  Edge  Papers,  etc. 


in 


Write  to  «««♦» 

Geo.  H.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Chicago, 

for  a  Sample  Book  of 

Bankers  Bond 

It  is  the  paper  par  excellence  for  Checks 
and  Drafts,  and  high  grade 
Office  Stationery. 

Five  Tints  and  White. 


% 

% 

s 

% 


We  Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored  Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled  Stock, 
Wedding  Stock, 
etc.,  etc. 


H EADQUARTERS  FOR 


LOFT- DRIED  FLAT  WRITINGS,  EMBOSSED 
BOARDS,  FANCY  PAPERS,  RULED  HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES,  WEDDING  STOCK,  ETC. 

All  of  the  above  stock  manufactured  by  our  own  mlUa.  Capacity,  30  tons  daily. 

Sample  Book  of  our  complete  line  of  Flats  and  Ruled  Headings,  with  quotations,  sent  on 
application.  Small  ai  well  ae  large  mall  orders  solicited. 
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“Che  D«xter” 

Quadruple  or  Four=  Sixteen 

FOLDER^ 

Will  Insert  and  Automatically  Point. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  —  write  for  one. 

Dexter  Folder  Co. 

Factory  Pearl  River,  N.  V.  Nos.  97=101  Reade  Street, 


R  h  .  \  CHICAGO,  315  Dearborn  St. 

i  BOSTON,  149  Congress  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


ARABOL. 


flrabol 

manufacturing 

Company, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PREPARED  GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES  AND  FINISHES, 
PASTES,  CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15  GOLD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SPHINX  PHD  CEMENT  pad  in  damp  weather,  nor  adhere 

to  the  tissue  in  copying'  books.  More  elastic  and  stronger  than  other  brands. 
Colors  are  fast  and  brilliant  —  red,  green,  blue  and  yellow. 

SPHINX  LIQUID  GLUE  No.  2  ^ 

be  used  cold,  saving  the  gas  and  trouble  of  dissolving.  No  smell. 

ft||U  For  use  on  folding  and  mailing  machines.  Ready 
vlUlIl  for  use.  Guaranteed  to  last  for  three  months. 
Cold  water  will  reduce  it.  Does  not  harden  in  the  keg. 

H6ME  ELASTIC  COMPOSITION 

market.  Guaranteed  to  keep  sweet  in  hot  weather  and  to  preserve  a  uniform 
thickness. 


PRESSMAN’S  FRIEND 

no  lumps  to  disturb  the  packing  and 
packing  nor  wrinkle  the  paper. 


The  ideal  paste  for  the  pressroom. 
Keeps  soft  in  the  pail  and  contains 
batter  the  type.  Does  not  swell  the 


ARABOL  MU6ILAGE,  XX 

ing  at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

FI  FYIRI  F  CA  I  IF  ^or  heav'est  bookbinding. 
LLLAIDLL  ULUL  Much  more  elastic  than  ordinary  glues. 


DEALERS’  CORRESPONDENCE  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


The  Unthinking  Man 

is  the  man  who  is  paying-  too  much  for  his 
printing-  material.  He  does  not  stop  to  think 
that  prices  chang-e  constantly,  but  goes  on 
ordering  and  paying  for  things  just  as  he 
did  years  ago.  Estimates  on  an  order  will 
often  save  the  price  of  a  good-sized  press. 

Remember  to  get  our  figures  when  you 
want  anything  in  our  line.  We  sell  high- 
grade  material  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

Cbe  Itlanbattan  type  foundry, 

52-54  Frankfort  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  FINEST  WORK 
OF  THE  KIND 
UN  THE  WORED. 


CIk  Color  printer 


BY  J.  F.  EARHART. 

CAN  now  be  purchased  by  the  craft  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  original  price.  The  enormous 
expense  of  producing  this  work  at  first  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  sold  at  less  than  $15.00, 
the  original  price,  but  owing  to  the  dull  times  it  has  been  decided  to  sacrifice  the  work  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  copies  yet  remaining  unsold.  It  is  probable  that  no  second  edition  of  The  Color  Printer 
will  ever  be  attempted,  and  no  book  of  the  kind  will  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  be  planned  and  carried  to  completion.  There¬ 
fore  this  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  those  wishing  to  purchase  one  of  these  works  on  color  printing.  It  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art,  size  being  8'/-  by  10^4  inches,  137  pages  of  type  matter,  90  color  plates  in  two  to  twenty  colors  each,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  stamped  in  gold  and  four  colors.  To  produce  a  limited  edition  of  this  work  required  625  different  forms  and 
1,625,000  impressions.  The  book  contains  166  colors,  hues,  tints  and  shades,  produced  by  mixtures  of  two  colors  each,  with 
proportions  printed  below  each.  To  use  colors  intelligently  and  effectively  every  printer  and  pressman  should  have  one  of 
these  books.  Price,  postpaid,  $iO.OO.  Address  all  orders  to 


Send  6  cents  for  a  i5=page  book  of  specimen  sheets 
of  this  work  of  art. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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Dot  in  the  Cppe  Crust. 

****************** 


Western  Agents  for 


empire  Cppesetting  machine. 
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fl.  D.  Farmer  $  Son 

************** TYPE  FOUNDING  00.44444444444444 

111  and  113  Quincp  Street,  Chicago. 


S.  M.  WEATHERLY, 


MANAGER. 


4**4****** 

Printing . 

maebinerp.. 
material  ana 
furniture.... 

4*4444444* 

Book. ........ 

newspaper., 
ana .  «*......«. 

3ob  Cppe.... 

*44444444* 


NKW 

Two  and  Three  Fold  Parallel  Folder 


MADE  BY 

Folding  Machine 

ERIE,  PA. 


Brown 


1 1  IE  Buckie  Printers’ Roller  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


CHILLED  FACE” 


Telephone, 

Harrison 

435.... 


Printers’  Rollers 


.N 

w 

%  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  .... 

.A 


TRY  our  Rollers  and  be  convinced  of  their  Superiority. 

If  you  want  GOOD  ROLLERS,  order  from  US. 


COMPOSITIONS, 

421  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO. 


<uo 
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WE  SELLTO  TYPEFOUNDERS 
AND  DEALERS  ONLY. 


The  Challenge 
%  Machinery 
Company 


m 


PRINTERS’# 

MACHINERY 


2529  to  2555  Leo  Street, 
Chicago,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Challenge-Cordon  Job  Press, 
Ideal  Hand  Cylinder  Press, 
Challenge  Power  Paper  Cutter, 
Challenge  Lever  Paper  Cutter, 
Advance  Power  Paper  Cutter, 
Advance  Lever  Paper  Cutter, 
McFatrich  Mailing  Machine, 
Challenge  Army  Press, 
Challenge  Proof  Press, 
Challenge-Hempel  Quoins, 
Challenge-Hempel  Steel  Keys. 


r|r 

rf? 

rtr 

i* 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 

Hr 


Lost  Money ! 

Took  the  job  at  a  very  close 
competitive  figure.  Allowed 

fair  margin  for  presswork . 

But  the  press  didn’t  do  its 
share.  Too  slow.  And  not 
very  good  work  at  that.  Lost 
money  on  the  job. 

Ever  have  that  experience  ? 
Get  a  Challenge  -  Gordon  and 
you’ll  never  have  it  again. 


;H?H?HrHrHrH?H?H?HrHrHrHrHrHrHrHrH?H?HrH?HrHrH? 


H ihA  use  tlx  “Heme” 
w  ;v  SelKlamping  Cutter? 


Munsey  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine  Co.  (2) 
Harper’s  Magazine  Co. 
McClure’s  Magazine  Co. 

Youths’  Companion  Co.  (5) 

The  H.  O.  Shepard  Co. 

D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co. 

The  Werner  Co. 

Boston  Mailing  Co. 
and  1,000  others,  printers, 
bookbinders,  box  makers,  corset 
manufacturers,  paper  mills,  etc. 

Why? 

Because  they  save  labor  and 
money,  and  give  perfect  satis¬ 
faction.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  references  to 

The  Child  Acme  Cutter 
and  Press  Co. 

64  Federal  Street, 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


F.  L.  MONTAGUE  &  CO.,  Agents, 

315  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  SELF-CLAMP,  also  COMBINED  SELF.  HAND  AND  FOOT  CLAMPING  “ACME”  CUTTER.  Astor  Place>  New  York 
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Estimates  & 
Complete 
Samples 
on 


1306-OSiO  FILBERT 

Philadelphia 


Reproductions  of  Celebrated  pictures,  Vol.  I. 

J20  pages,  U  x  J4  ..........  „  $L50 

Reproductions  of  Celebrated  pictures,  Pol,  II. 

120  pages,  H  x  14  ..........  .  $1.50 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Amount  refunded  on  receipt  of  first 
order  for  $5.00  worth,  or  more,  of  plates  from  each  of  the  albums. 

The  above  albums  contain  a  magnificent  collection  of  over  500  stock 
art  subjects,  suitable  for  calendars,  frontisplates,  souvenirs,  etc. 

A  line  of  special  vignetted  calendar  designs  now  ready. 
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Empire  Cppc‘Sc,til,s 


l»acl)ine  Company 


203  Broadway,  Dew  ^ork 


************ 

The  EMPIRE 

sets  ordinary 
type . 

REQUIRES  no  machinist, 
^  metal  or  gas.  Simple  in 
construction,  moderate  in 
price.  Rapid  and  accurate 
in  operation.  Admits  use 
of  italics,  small  caps,  and 
black-letter  sideheads. 

4444*444***4 


Thorough 

Inspection 

Invited. 


COMPOSING  MACHINE. 


AUTOMATIC  DISTRIBUTOR. 


western  Agents :  fl.  d.  farmer  $  Son  Cppe  founding  Co. 


Can  be  seen  in  practical  operation  at  our  Salesrooms,  in  &.  113  Quincy  St.,  Chicago. 


No  Gymnastic 
Performance 


is  required  to  attract  the  attention  of  press¬ 
men  to  the  wonders  produced  by  a  judicious 
use  of  that  reliable  trouble-saver  known  as 


Superior  Reducing 
Compound. 

Its  advantages  are  becoming  better  known  each  day, 
and  orders  for  it  constantly  increasing.  It  softens 
the  ink,  but  does  not  weaken  the  color.  It  can  be  used 
with  either  printing  or  lithographic  inks.  Prevents 
peeling  of  coated  paper. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.,  2-lb.  and  S-lb.  tins,  with  screw  top. 

Look  for  yellow  label,  in  red  and  black  ink. 

For  sale  by  all  typefounders  and  printers’  supply 
houses.  Ask  for  “  Superior,”  and  accept  no  substi¬ 
tute.  Manufactured  by 

SUPERIOR  REDUCING  COMPOUND  CO. 

212-214  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  *  QH/HTPION  *  PRESS 


price:  list. 


FINISHED  PRESSES  WITH  ALL  STEEL 

PLAIN  PRESSES,  WITHOUT  THROW-OFF.  BEARINGS  AND  STEEL  CONNECTION  RODS. 

Chase  6xio  in.;  weight,  300  lbs.,  $  65  Chase  8x12  in.;  with  throw-off,  I120 
8x12  “  “  600  “  85  “  9x13  “  “  “  140 

“  9x13  “  “  750  “  100  “  10x15  “  “  “  175 

“  10x15  “  “  1,000  “  135  “  11x17  “  “  “  225 

Steam  Fixtures,  $12.  Ink  Fountain,  $12.  Boxed  and  delivered  in  New  York  city  free. 
Easiest  running  ;  simple  in  construction  ;  the  equal  of  any  other  job  press  ; 
every  one  warranted ;  for  fine  as  well  as  for  heavy  work  }  two  weeks'  trial 
allowed.  Send  for  circular. 

HEW  CHAMPION  PRESS  CO. 

A.  OLMESDAHL,  M  ANAGER. 

Machinists  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Job  Printing  Presses, 

No.  41  Centre  Street,  New  York. 


»Blank  Book  Manufacturers* 


Patented  May  16,  1893. 
No.  497,441. 


-  CAN  = 

CHEAPEN  THE  PROCESS 

OF  MANUFACTURE 


BY  USING  OUR  PATENT. 


THE  above  is  an  illustration  of  our  blank  books  for  County  and 
Bank  work.  Please  observe  that  the  corners  and  hubs  are 
made  of  polished  aluminum,  under  our  patent.  These  are  screwed 
on  from  the  inside  after  the  book  is  bound.  Books  made  under 
this  patent  are  prettier,  stronger,  lighter  in  weight,  more  durable,  and 
will  retain  their  shape  longer  under  rough  usage  than  those  made 
in  the  old  way  of  making  the  hubs  out  of  strawboard,  and  covering 
them  with  leather.  And  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  cheapened.  No 
canvas  cover  is  required;  the  aluminum  fully  protects  them  from 
injury,  and  will  not  tarnish.  Any  similar  process  is  subsequent  to, 
and  an  infringement  on,  our  patent. 

We  have  no  use  for  the  patent  outside  of  Kansas,  and  offer  to 
sell  State  or  City  rights.  Send  for  full  description  and  terms,  if 
interested. 

Hbbress  Crane  &  Company 

printers,  anti  Blank  Book  flDanufactnrcrs,  ^Topeka,  IRailSaS, 


Tbn  i$  a  picture  of  a  man 


USING  A  NEW=FANGLED 

Cax=£alculating  Machine. 


CIRMS  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  county  offices  can 
*  do  well  handling  it.  The  machine,  with  its  charts,  is  a  brain- 
and  time-saver  for  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  up 
the  tax-rolls,  and  sells  on  sight  ;•  but  it  seems  necessary  to  sell  by 
agent  because  of  difficulty  in  describing  its  merits  by  circulars.  The 
thing  will  show  at  a  glance  the  result  of  any  valuation  under  a  million 
dollars,  at  a  given  rate  of  levy. 

If  you  have  an  agent  out  selling  county  supplies,  send  for  circulars. 
We  think  we  can  interest  you. 

Address  CRANE  &  COMPANY, 

Law  Book  and  School  Book  Publishers,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 
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lf|  Can  be 
%  Used 
%  Everywhere ! 

The  Otto  Gas  Engine 

OF  TODAY,  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  OVER  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE  IN  THIS  FIELD. 

<?|? 

NO  BOILER, 

NO  STEAM, 

NO  COAL, 

F>  O  ASHES, 

NO  GAUGES, 

NO  ENGINEER, 

NO  DANGER. 

9$?  <?|?  <?|?  9^?  <?$? 

O ver  45,000  in  Use  ! 

Sizes:  1  to  250  Horse-power. 


THE  OTTO  GAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

(INCORPORATED) 

Cor.  33d  and  Walnut  Sts.,  No.  245  Lake  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA.  CHICAGO. 


Keith  Paper  Company 

TURNER’S  FALLS,  MASS. 


FACSIMILE 

OF 

WATERMARKS. 


SEND 

FOR 

SAMPLES. 


k'FITH  I  Fnr.FR  PAPFR^  are  wel1  made.  Strong-,  hard  sized, 
*  **  I-. L. Uu  L.  l\  r  nr  Ld\o  rule  nicely,  write  easily,  erase  and 
rewrite  without  difficulty,  and  have  been  given  the  preference  by  good  judges 
in  competitive  tests  with  all  other  leading  brands  of  Ledger  papers. 


R  AVFl  QTONF  Flats  are  made  in  Laid  and  Wove,  White  and 
V  U.O  1  WllL  Perfection  Tints,  and  are  used  by  Lithographers, 
Stationers  and  Printers  for  first-class  Commercial  Stationery  for  Banks, 
Insurance  Offices  and  Business  Houses  generally.  These  papers  are  also 
put  up  ruled  and  folded,  in  usual  sizes. 


|U  E ST LOC  K 


VVINTI  tir  k  Flats  are  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  their  good 
*  L.VJVIY  color,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  imperfections  and  all 
adulterants,  strength,  hard  sizing,  and  are  used  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
work,  being  especially  preferred  by  makers  of  Blank  Books,  because  they 
are  thicker  for  the  weight  than  other  papers.  These  papers  are  put  up 
folded,  and  in  Note,  Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  etc. 


The  above  Papers  are  offered  to  the  Trade  through  Agents  located  In  the 
principal  centers  of  distribution  throughout  the  Country. 
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ftlttSl  1  For  Direct  Connection  to  any  Type  of 

L  U 1 1 VI V II  I  //  V  I V I  V  Printing  Press  or  Machine  v*  -<h  -Jt 


Entire  Printing:  and  Bookbinding:  Establishments  equipped  with  Lundell  Motors  and  Controllers. 
Enormous  losses  and  inconvenience  of  shafting:  and  belting  obviated. 

Most  compact,  efficient  and  reliable  motors  on  the  market. 

Illustrated  catalogue  upon  application. 

Interior  Conduit  and  Insulation  Co.,  527  city 


3 


F  YOU  ARE  DISSATISFIED  in 

any  way  with  your  Blank  Books, 
have  them  made  of  the  celebrated 

Scotch  Cineti  Cedger, 

and  you  will  adopt  this  brand  per¬ 
manently*  JSl  JSl  J&.  J6.  JL 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY, 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


^trrttttttttfmtttttttTrirftttTtttT‘rt++TtTTt+tTtttttTtTtTTtA 


aU  AU  aU.  Ajg.  m 

.^AJVjS 
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BABCOCK 


Printing  Press 
Manufg.  Co., 


NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


C.  A.  COLLORD,  Manager  New  York  Office,  9-10  Tribune  Building. 


I 

Catalogue  sent 
on  application. 

THE  DISPATCH. 

THE  REGULAR. 

Double  and  Single  Feed.  The  best  Flat 

Bed  Newspaper  Press  made.  2500  to  3300 
per  hour. 

A  splendid  Table  Distribution  Drum  Cyl¬ 
inder  Press.  In  every  way  equal  to  the  best. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

BARNHART  BROS.  L  SPINDLER. 

Gentlemens — We  are  glad  to  respond  to  your 
request  for  our  opinion  of  the  Optimus  press 
which  we  bought  of  you  February,  '95.  We 
have  so  far  found  that  it  is  all  you  claimed  for 
it.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  since  we  put  it 
in,  on  fine  book  and  cut  work.  The  past  three 
months  it  has  been  running  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hours  per  day  on  a  fine  hardware  catalogue, 
containing  three  or  more  cuts  on  each  page, 
and  it  has  done  the  work  in  a  highly  satisfac^ 
tory  manner.  We  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
operating  and  have  spent  nothing  for  repairs. 
This  gives  the  press  a  pretty  good  record. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARSHALL  L  BRUCE  CO. 


THE  OPTIMUS. 


Fast  as  the  fastest,  more  rigid,  more  good 
points.  Best  delivery  ever  made.  Perfect 
Register. 


Findlay,  Ohio. 

BARNHART  BROS,  i  SPINDLER, 

Gentlemen:— We  have  your  letter  of  the 
12  th  inst.,  and  very  cheerfully  testify  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Babcock  Dispatch  Press. 
It  has  given  us  the  most  perfect  satisfaction 
and  has  qualities  that  are  not  found  in  any 
other  flat  bed  press.  We  have  never  had  a 
moment's  trouble  with  it  from  the  time  it  was 
set  up  in  our  office,  and  it  does  its  work  well 
on  all  occasions.  There  is  no  press  that  I  can 
think  of  that  so  well  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  a  city  of  20,000  people. 

I  make  this  statement  freely  and  cheerfully. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  P.  CROUSE,  The  Findlay  Republican. 


Catalogue  sent 
on  application. 


THE  GOUNTRY. 

A  beautiful  Press  adapted  to  large  or 
small  country  offices.  Size,  Six  Column 
Quarto ;  Speed,  1500  per  hour. 


A  desirable  all-round  Rack  and  Screw 
Press,  equal  in  distribution  to  most  three 
roller  machines. 


THE  STANDARD. 


BRANCHES: 

Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Soindler 

General  Western  Agents 

183  to  187  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Played  ©ut 

is  the  use  of  ink  unsuitable  for  the  work  for  which 
it  is  designed.  When  you  want  a  really  fine  ink 
for  half-tones,  why  not  order  the  Fine  Half-Tone 
Cut  Ink  made  by  The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink 
Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ?  It  will  please  you. 

OUR  COLORS  AS  FINE 
AS  THE  BLACKS  **  ^  * 

WRITE  US. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Chicago:  347  Dearborn  Street. 
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018 


HIS  IS  HO . 

« *fairy 


WE  AHE  MAKING  THE 

El  NEST 

COPPER  HALE-TONES 


rot? 

Cents 

per  Square  Inch. 

Etchings,  4J 


0cctric  0ty  Engraving  (go. 


Post  Office  Box 

...  311... 


507,  500,  511,  513  UMillgtOlt  St. 

Buffalo,  n.  V. 


y  a  i\r  p|  A|\|  every  question  is  answered 
IYI/\U L  L LAI  111  EVERY  DOUBT  IS  DISPELLED 

WHEN  REFERENCE  IS  MADE  BY  COMPOSITOR  OR  PRESSMAN  TO 

“  HINTS  ON  IMPOSITION,  a  Handbook  for  Printers,  by  T.  B.  WILLIAMS. 

The  imposed  forms  and  the  folded  sheets  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  book,  and 
the  workman  is  in  plain  terms  guided  step  by  step,  no  matter  how  simple  or  intricate  the 
imposition  of  the  form  may  be.  The  use  of  folding  points  and  the  various  other  require¬ 
ments  for  book  forms  which  are  imposed  single  or  double,  either  for  hand  folding  or 
folding  by  machinery,  are  fully  explained. 

Over  One  hundred  Illustrations 

in  the  form,  register,  gripper  margin,  folding  points,  envelope  forms,  etc. 

Although  the  book  is  most  voluminous  in  detail,  it  has  been  published  in  pocket  size 
(4  in.  x  6  in.),  and  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  making  it  a  most  convenient  pocket 
companion. 


Price  $i.oo. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price . 


The  Inland  Printer  Company, 

212-214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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Standard  of 
...the  World ! 

We  were  the  only  exhibitor  of  Wood  Type 
and  Printers’  Wood  Goods,  who  received 
the  Diploma  and  medal  from  the  World’s  Co¬ 
lumbian  Exposition.  This  entire  exhibit  was 
purchased  and  is  in  use  at  the  office  of  The 
Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  who  print  The 
Inland  Printer.  Our  line  is  everywhere  taken 
as  the  standard  of  merit. 

We  Originate.  Others  Copy. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 

“New 

Departure” 

Case. 

PATENTED. 


We  work  in  beautiful 
hard  woods,  and  finish  in 
the  natural  color  of  the 
wood.  We  are  sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of 


Hamilton’s 

Steel-Run 

Cabinets. 


the  Hamilton  mfg.  Co. 

two  Rivers,  ttlis. 

—WOOD  TYPE 

*»'•  Printers’  Furniture 

OF  SUPERIOR  QU/VEITY. 


Our  goods  can  be  purchased  of  us  direct,  or 
through  your  supply  house.  All  dealers  in 
America  have  them  in  stock.  Ask  for  them 
and  see  that  you  get  them.  Look  for  our 
stamp  —  it  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence.  All 
our  catalogues  furnished  free  of  cost  on  appli¬ 
cation. 
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Our T Trade  ▼  Mark 

Is  often  noticed  and  favorably  commented 
on,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  Inks  for 
which  it  stands.  Printers  are  rapid ly 
coming-  to  the  conclusion  that  our 

“Buffalo  t  Black” 

cannot  be  equaled  by  any  other  Ink  on 
the  market  at  the  price.  We  propose  to 
maintain  its  wonderful  reputation.  You 
will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  try  it. 

BUFFALO  ▼  PRINTING  ▼  INK  *  WORKS, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Do  Vou  Use  tbo  Linotype? 


Here  is  a  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Machine  Indispensable 
to  a  Well-regulated  Linotype  Office. 


Designed  to  quickly  and  easily  cast  “dead"  bars  into  ingots  for  the  melting 
pot  of  the  machine.  Molten  metal  is  poured  into  the  pans,  and  when  cooled 
dumped  by  a  turn  of  the  crank  into  a  sheet-iron  lined  trough  that  can  be 
wheeled  out  from  under  and  close  to  the  machines,  as  it  is  fitted  with  strong, 
easy-running  castors.  Floor  space,  only  28  x  48  inches. 

STYLE  A  has  single  pans,  and  makes  48  ingots  atone  pouring.  Price,  $65. 

STYLE  B  (like  cut)  has  double  pans,  with  compartments  for  96  ingots, 
allowing  for  quick  casting  and  large  output.  Price,  $85. 

STYLE  Chas  double  pans  like  B,  but  one-half  the  capacity  and  one-half 
the  floor  space  is  required.  Price,  $65. 

TRUCKS  for  either  style,  strong  and  durable  and  handy.  Price,  $15. 

With  the  lngot=caster  metal  is  kept  clean,  time  and  labor  are  saved, 
and  Linotypes  better  supplied. 

Write  for  further  particulars  to  the  manufacturers. 

F.  WESEL  MFG.  CO.,  82=84  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Just  Out... 

"CRAMER 

CONTRAST 

PLATES. 

Made  specially  for  PhotO'Mechanical  Work, 
Line  Drawings,  and  all  work  where  the  greatest 
Contrast  is  desirable. 

Try  them,  and  convince  yourself  that  they  are 
just  the  thing  for  Process  Workers. 

Full  descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address  on 
application.  Manufactured  by 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Works, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  265  Greene  Street. 

Shaper  folding 
3¥la  chines 


eor  eine 


FOLDING,  and  FOLDING  and  PASTING  MACHINES 
feeding  to  side  guides  tor  PERIODICAL  WORK. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty=second  Street,  below  Lancaster  Avenue,  PHILADELPHIA. 


E.  C.  PULLER  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 


28  READE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


285  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


Half-tone  engraving  by 
George  H.  Benedict  &  Co., 
175  Clark  street, 
Chicago. 


HARLEQUIN  AND  COLUMBINE. 
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Photo  by  Leo  D.  Weil. 
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THE  REASON  FOR  THE  REMARKABLE  NUMBER 
OF  MILLIONAIRE  PRINTERS. 

BY  ARTHUR  K.  TAYLOR. 


abodes  therein. 


AMBLING  through  the  beau¬ 
tiful  streets  of  our  large  cities 
and  being  shown  the  magnificent 
residences  and  grounds,  the 
homes  of  men  of  wealth  and  re¬ 
finement,  one  is  surprised — even 
astonished  —  to  note  the  number 
of  printers  who  make  their 
Men  who,  in  their  early  business 
careers,  toiled  at  the  case  or  press,  and  now  in  their 
declining  years,  in  easy  circumstances  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxury,  reap  the  rewards  of  their 
early  efforts.  Truly,  the  number  of  such  is  re¬ 
markable.  Compare  the  printing  business  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  the  brewer,  the  banker  or 
the  manufacturer,  and  note  the  result.  Now,  after 
all  this,  you  will  doubtless  ask  what  the  reason  is 
for  this  wonderful  display  of  wealth.  There  are 
many  reasons  which  conspire  to  make  the  printer’s 
life  one  filled  with  roses  (with  more  thorns  to 
the  square  inch  than  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  comfort).  First  of  all  is  competition,  which 
we  are  told  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  in  this  respect 
the  printing  business  is  filled  to  the  brim  with 
rushing,  teeming  life.  Now,  the  way  competition 
often  works  in  the  printing  business  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  John  Jones  gets  a  job  of  printing 
for  a  certain  fair  figure.  The  work  is  delivered 
and  paid  for,  and  all  is  well.  Another  printer 
suspicions  that  the  job  paid  a  fair  margin  of  profit, 
and  he  sets  envious  eyes  upon  it.  The  result  is 
that  the  competitor  offers  to  do  the  job  for  a  lower 
price.  The  customer  feels  duty  bound  to  tell 
Jones  the  sad  truth  in  regard  to  the  price,  and 
tries  to  make  matters  smooth  by  volunteering  the 
opinion  that  the  second  printer  must  be  possessed 
of  superior  facilities  for  that  particular  kind  of 


work.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world 
that  Jones  prides  himself  upon  it  is  his  facilities. 
He  looks  around  him  and  buys  the  facilities  which 
will  permit  him  to  get  out  the  job  more  advan¬ 
tageously,  figures  the  price  down  to  a  point  which 
allows  him  less  profit  with  the  facilities  than  he 
allowed  himself  without  them  (just  to  be  sure  that 
he  gets  the  job).  He  personally  makes  a  trip  to 
the  paper  warehouse  and  selects  a  stock  equally 
good  for  the  purpose  at  a  much  less  expense,  and 
generously  gives  the  customer  the  advantage  of  the 
same,  together  with  his  own  individual  labor  in  his 
behalf.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  is  gradually  wending  his  way  to 
the  poorhouse  because  of  the  good  round  price 
which  John  Jones  is  giving  him  for  his  improved 
facilities,  while  the  paper  man  ekes  out  a  miserable 
existence  on  his  usual  per  cent  on  Jones’  order  for 
stock.  The  customer  is  forced  to  put  up  prices 
because  of  the  reduction  in  his  printing  bills.  The 
printer,  because  of  his  increased  facilities  for 
work,  finds  that  he  has  no  trouble  to  get  more  of 
it  to  do,  and  as  he  expects  to  live  a  life  of  ordinary 
length,  he  figures  up  how  much  more  work  he  will 
be  able  to  do  in  that  life  on  account  of  his  increased 
facilities  and  he  puts  down  his  prices  accordingly. 
He  does  this  so  that  his  heirs  may  not  squander 
his  wealth  in  lawyers’  fees  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  his  will. 

If  there  is  another  thing  that  has  conspired  to 
make  the  printing  business  profitable  it  is  the 
master  printer’s  accommodating  manner.  If  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown  wants  a  house  built,  and  has  a  few 
ideas  on  the  subject,  he  consults  an  architect  and 
has  his  plans  drawn  according  to  which  his  house 
is  built.  If  he  deviates  from  his  plans,  after  he 
has  started  his  building  operations,  he  anticipates 
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additional  expense  and  therein  fully  realizes  his 
expectations.  The  same  William  Brown  needs  some 
printing-  done,  he  has  no  decided  ideas  upon  the 
subject  and  he  thereupon  consults  his  printer. 
The  printer,  by  dint  of  much  pumping-  at  last 
thinks  that  he  has  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Brown 
wants,  and  at  Mr.  Brown’s  sug-g-estion  sets  the 
matter  up  in  type  and  g-ives  him  a  proof  of  it. 
Mr.  Brown,  since  he  has.  thus  left  the  order  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  proceeds  to  gather  a  few 
ideas  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  by  the  time  the  printer 
has  submitted  his  proof  he  knows  a  way  to 
improve  to  such  an  extent  upon  the  printer’s  pro¬ 
duction  that  about  the  only  thing-  which  is  left 
unchanged  in  the  job  is  the  printer’s  imprint, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  game  does  not  appear  so 
very  desirable  to  the  printer.  By  the  time  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  received  his  work  the  composition 
for  it  has  been  done  twice,  and  a  benchful  of  law¬ 
yers  reaching  half  way  around  the  globe  and  back 
again  could  not  convince  him  that  he  owed  for  set¬ 
ting  it  up  more  than  once.  His  remarkable  belief 
upon  this  subject  is  due  to  the  fact  that  about 
twelve-ninths  of  three-quarters  of  the  printers  in 
this  glorious  land  of  ours  are  just  accommodating 
and  amiable  enough  to  donate  to  him  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  compositor  in  the  first  setting  of  the 
job  ;  and  when  they  pay  off  their  compositors  on 
Saturday  nights  they  wonder  if  the  mystery  will 
ever  be  solved — why  the  composing  rooms  don’t  pay  ! 

There  are  other  reasons  which  account  for  the 
remarkable  number  of  printers  who  spend  their 
summers  abroad,  but  the  foregoing  may  serve  as 
examples. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

ADVERTISING  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  F.  W.  THOMAS. 

ADVERTISING  any  business  is  largely  a  matter 
^  of  experiment  until  the  results  of  different 
classes  of  advertising  can  be  compared.  Then  it 
becomes  a  certainty  —  an  exact  science,  as  it  werei 
With  the  intention  of  finding  out  just  what  kind 
of  advertising  was  best  for  my  business,  I  began, 
Januai'y  1,  1895,  a  systematic  course  of  advertising 
for  that  year.  I  will  describe  the  results  and  my 
deductions  therefrom  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
The  Inland  Printer's  readers  as  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  therein. 

I  spent  during  the  year  about  $500  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  Of  this  amount  $200  was  spent  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  daily  and  weekly,  and  something  over  $200 
for  blotters,  circulars  and  various  announcements, 
which  were  of  course  made  in  my  own  office,  this 
work  being  valued  on  the  same  basis  as  it  would 
have  been  if  charged  to  anyone  else. 

The  newspaper  advertisements  consisted  of  one 
space  of  three  inches,  one  column  wide,  next  to 


reading  matter  all  around,  on  the  social  page  of 
our  best  daily  paper,  appearing  every  Saturday 
during  the  year.  Extra  space  was  also  freely  used 
during  the  holiday  season.  Also  advertisements 
running  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the  year 
on  the  society  pages  of  our  two  Sunday  papers. 
These  advertisements  while  not  large  were  in  good 
positions,  were  attractively  displayed,  and  were 
probably  as  large  spaces  as  the  average  printing 
office  would  care  to  pay  for.  If  I  were  to  again 
try  newspaper  advertising,  it  seems  to  me  I  could 
not  place  the  same  amount  of  money  to  any  better 
advantage. 

The  general  character  of  the  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  I  have  already  outlined.  Nearly  every  month 
a  blotter  or  special  circular  was  mailed  to  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  list  of  customers  and  others  whose 
business  I  desired.  From  this  list  all  persons  of 
doubtful  credit  had  been  carefully  eliminated,  and 
it  represented  the  cream  of  the  trade  in  this  city. 

During  the  summer  my  plant  was  largely  in¬ 
creased  and  remodeled,  and  I  then  issued  a  very 
neat  booklet  of  eight  octavo  pages  and  cover,  con¬ 
taining  half-tone  illustrations  and  a  description  of 
my  facilities.  This  cost  me  about  $60,  and  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  $200  mentioned  above  as  spent  for 
printing.  During  the  holiday  season  several  an¬ 
nouncements  were  sent  out  to  our  society  people, 
advertising  my  copperplate  engraving  and  station¬ 
ery.  The  balance  of  the  $500  was  spent  for  post¬ 
age  and  for  advertisements  in  our  society  directory, 
one  or  two  church  papers,  and  for  an  insert  in  the 
regular  city  directory.  Not  one  dollar  was  spent 
for  any  kind  of  fake  advertising  such  as  space  on 
boat  time  cards,  lists  of  hotels  and  other  similar 
schemes  which  are  the  delight  of  the  itinerant 
solicitor. 

During  the  entire  year  I  was  very  careful  to 
trace  the  source  of  all  business,  so  far  as  possible. 
Each  month  I  went  over  my  sales  and  accounted  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  for  the  cause  of  each 
customer’s  patronage.  With  many  it  was  previous 
business  relations.  With  some  it  was  personal 
acquaintanceship.  Others  were  sent  to  me  by  some 
mutual  friend.  This  I  usually  learned  by  inquiring 
from  the  customer  himself.  A  very  small  percent¬ 
age  just  floated  in  because  they  saw  my  sign  or  by 
chance.  One  woman  who  wanted  a  25-cent  box  of 
stationery  said  she  saw  my  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper.  This  was  absolutely  the  only  tangible 
result  which  ever  appeared  from  the  expenditure  of 
$200  in  newspaper  advertising.  And  the  source  of 
all  but  a  very  small  amount  of  my  year’s  business 
was  traced  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  to  some 
other  cause. 

The  result  of  the  insert  in  the  city  directory 
was  one  $100  order  which  came  from  a  firm  which 
was  taken  with  the  style  of  the  work  we  had  done 
on  the  insert  leaf.  The  advertisement  in  the  social 
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directory  and  in  the  church  papers  were  productive 
of  small  returns  consisting-  almost  entirely  of  work 
secured  from  their  publishers. 

The  printed  matter  sent  out  of  my  own  office 
was  by  far  the  most  productive  of  any  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  done.  The  day  after  mailing  the  booklets 
referred  to,  over  $60  worth  of  work  was  taken  in,, 
every  dollar  of  which  was  directly  traceable  to  that 
source.  Occasionally  an  issue  of  blotters  or  circu¬ 
lars  would  bring  forth  no  immediate  returns,  but, 
as  a  rule,  the  next  two  or  three  days  would  show 
practical  results.  The  printed  matter  more  than 
paid  for  itself  in  the  business  it  developed  at  once. 
Much  of  it  is  still  in  the  hands  of  our  customers 


of  mere  theory  or  argument  could  change  this 
resolution. 

I  was  myself  greatly  disappointed  in  the  direct 
returns  from  newspaper  advertising.  To  my  mind 
the  best  test  of  any  advertisement  is  to  question 
yourself  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year  as  to 
whether  you  would  rather  have  the  results  pro¬ 
cured  or  have  the  money  back.  If  you  are  satisfied 
that  you  have  got  your  money’s  worth,  well  and 
good  ;  but  if  you  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
you  would  be  better  off  with  the  cash  back  in  your 
pocket,  then  that  advertisement  was  a  mistake  and 
should  not  be  repeated.  I  am  absolutely  positive 
that  I  would  be  far  better  off  with  that  $200  back 


THE  CRADLE  SONG. 


and  others,  preserved  as  specimens  of  fine  printing 
or  in  the  case  of  blotters  still  in  actual  use.  Only 
a  short  time  since  a  prominent  photographer  spoke 
to  me  on  the  street  car  and  said:  “I  have  been 
saving  that  booklet  of  yours,  for  I  think  we  will 
get  out  something  of  the  same  kind  soon.”  This  is 
only  one  of  many  instances.  As  a  result  of  my 
blotters  some  firms  have  had  me  make  similar  ones 
for  them.  A  number  of  my  catchy  circulars  have 
been  used  by  my  customers  for  their  out-of-town 
trade  —  with  slight  changes  in  the  wording  to  adapt 
them  to  their  needs. 

As  a  result  of  my  last  year’s  experience,  I 
am  this  year  spending  all  my  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  with  F.  W.  Thomas,  printer.  No  amount 


Blanchard  &  Watts  Eng.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

in  my  pocket.  Newspaper  advertising  may  be,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  is,  of  great  benefit  —  a 
necessity,  in  fact,  to  many  lines  of  business  —  but 
to  the  job  printer  it  certainly  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  in  point  of  results  with  the  product  of  his 
own  presses. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  theorize  on  the  cause 
of  these  varying  results  or  to  account  for  the 
singular  lack  of  return  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  statements  made,  however,  are  facts,  mat¬ 
ters  of  record  in  my  own  business  experience,  and 
if  they  influence  you  as  they  have  me,  you  will 
hereafter  buy  advertising  matter  from  yourselves 
exclusively. 
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SIMPLE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  COLORS. 

NO.  VI. —  BY  WILLIAM  J.  KELLY. 

FROM  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  the 
reader  has  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  formed  a 
fair  conception  of  the  various  articles  made  use  of 
in  the  preparation  of  printing-  inks,  at  least  such 
as  generally  find  a  place  in  the  pressroom.  Much 
more  might  profitably  be  added  to  what  has  been 
said,  if  the  writer  had  not  other  subjects  before 
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him  demanding  early  attention.  Before  entering 
upon  the  detail  of  how  to  make  many  useful  colors 
from  the  five  colors  treated  under  this  heading,  it 
is,  perhaps,  wise  to  call  some  attention  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  composition  rollers  employed  to  produce 
clear  printing  and  coloring,  for  next  to  good 
presses,  papers  and  inks  —  indeed,  equal  to  any  of 
these  —  we  must  have  suitable  composition  rollers. 

GOOD  COMPOSITION  ROLLERS. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  be  severe  on  anyone 
when  I  assert  that  there  are  good  rollers  and  bad 
rollers  sent  to  many  pressrooms.  But  from  these 
let  us  pick  out  such  as  are  most  serviceable  for  the 
work  in  hand.  If  the  stock  to  be  printed  on  is  of 
extra-fine  finish,  or  enameled,  it  is  advisable  to 
select  a  set  of  rollers  that  are  firm  and  actively 
elastic  to  the  touch.  Such  a  roller  should  be  free 
from  the  “flabby”  touch  natural  to  composition 


made  with  crude  glycerine  and  a  low  grade  of 
glue,  or  from  old  composition  that  has  lost  its 
vitality. 

Many  of  the  examples  of  unquestionably  bad 
presswork,  shown  on  splendid  stock  with  really 
superior  inks,  which  are  sent  to  the  “Pressroom 
Queries  and  Answers”  department  for  advice,  etc., 
are  attributable  to  the  use  of  lifeless  and  unsuita¬ 
ble  rollers.  Especially  is  this  fact  noticeable  where 
the  printing  has  been  done  when  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  humidity,  or  during  rainy  weather  ;  in 
which  case  rollers  that  have  not  the  essential  prop¬ 
erties  of  solidity  and  flexibility  combined  could  not 
distribute  a  fair  quality  of  ink  nor  deposit  it  on  the 
form  with  any  degree  of  regularity  or  fullness.  It 
must  be  accepted,  then,  that  with  flabby  rollers  we 
cannot  produce  other  than  defective  and  greasy- 
looking  impressions  on  the  stock. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  evil  attendant  on  the  use  of 
bad  rollers,  for  in  addition  to  the  trouble  and  loss 
of  time  these  cause  in  the  pressroom,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  presswork  has  been  done  on 
highly  surfaced  or  enameled  stock,  particularly 
in  humid  weather,  the  best  of  inks  will  rub  off, 
because  the  liberated  glycerine  in  the  rollers  has 
thinned  down  the  varnish  in  the  ink  and  permitted 
the  absorptive  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  stock  to  soak  it  into  its  pores, 
leaving  the  color  without  the  requisite  varnish- 
strength  designed  by  the  inkmaker  to  hold  it  on 
the  surface  firmly. 

Where  the  specific  gravity  of  glycerine  is  not 
properly  understood  or  ignored,  or  a  crude  grade 
used  in  the  preparation  of  printing  roller  composi¬ 
tion,  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable  trouble  in 
the  pressroom  when  full-bodied  inks  have  to  be 
used  in  humid  weather. 

I  have  here  thought  fit  to  emphasize  some  of 
the  difficulties  encountered,  by  even  the  very  best 
pressmen,  by  reason  of  the  unskilled  use  of  glycer¬ 
ine,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  such  use  has  been  a 
source  of  more  bad  printing  than  any  contributing 
cause  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

SETTING  COMPOSITION  ROLLERS. 

Much  as  has  been  said  about  printing  inks, 
paper,  and  good  and  bad  inking  rollers,  it  yet 
remains  for  me  to  not  only  urge  the  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  seasonable  rollers,  but  also  the  nicest  adjust¬ 
ment  in  “setting”  these  to  the  form  and  distribut¬ 
ing  devices.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion,  said 
that  “good  rollers  will  do  good  work  in  the  hands 
of  an  ordinary  workman  ;  but  a  skillful  pressman 
cannot  do  good  work  with  inferior  rollers”;  and  I 
now  add  to  this  truth,  that  no  pressman  can  do 
either  fair  printing  nor  justice  to  a  set  of  rollers 
unless  he  knows  how  to  set  them  in  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  manner.  It  matters  little  how  perfect  be  the 
press,  the  make-ready,  the  ink  or  stock,  if  practical 
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judgment  is  not  exercised  in  this  essential.  Defect¬ 
ive  roller  setting-  may  be  said  to  contribute  as  much 
to  the  injury  of  the  face  of  the  rollers  as  that 
effected  through  ordinary  wear  in  the  charg-e  of  a 
careful  workman.  Uneven  and  excessive  friction 
on  the  roller  ends  has  a  tendency  to  carry  the  flow 
of  ink  to  either  end  of  the  press,  as  the  case  may 
be  ;  and  it  is  only  partly  distributed  by  such  opera¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  unequal  friction  on  the  rollers 
and  irreg-ular  deposits  on  the  form. 

Quoting-  from  “  Presswork,”  I  find  the  following 
words  very  adaptable,  by  way  of  instruction  on  this 
point:  “New  rollers  should  be  set  so  as  to  touch 
the  form  and  the  metal  distributors  very  lightly. 
That  is,  they  should  be  about  equally  divided  in 
their  pressure  on  these ,  and  to  simply  kiss,  as  it 
were,  these  respective  points  of  contact.  Do  not  be 
guided  by  the  height  of  the  ink  table,  as  this  has  to 
do  directly  with  the  distributing  and  feed  rollers. 
(Meier’s  Angle-Roller  Brake  is  well  adapted  for 
regulating  the  set  of  distributing  rollers  where  this 
brake  is  used. )  Set  the  latter  rollers  to  conform  to 
the  table,  so  that  they  will  not  be  too  low,  and 
thereby  become  broken  at  the  ends  through  violent 
contact  with  the  mechanical  movement  of  the  table. 
The  ink  fountain  is  the  pressman’s  brush,  and  with 
it  he  marks  failure  or  success  on  his  productions. 
Hard  or  fairly  seasoned  rollers  may  be  set  up  some¬ 
what  stronger  than  new  ones ;  but  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  drag  on  the  form,  nor  heat  up  and 
bind  on  the  metal  distributors,  as  failure  to  observe 
this  duty  will  cause  the  rollers  to  fill  up  the  face  of 
the  form.  When  rollers  are  changed  from  one 
socket  to  another,  let  them  be  reset,  as  is  done  in 
the  first  case.” 

(To  be  continued .) 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  PROCESS  ENGRAVING. 

NO.  XI. — BY  H.  JENKINS. 

FINISHING  AND  MOUNTING  PLATES. 

AFTER  the  etching  of  the  line  plate  is  finished  it 
is  tacked  to  a  board  and  placed  in  the  routing 
machine,  and  all  the  larger  open  spaces  deepened 
with  the  routing  tool.  If  several  negatives  have 
been  printed  on  one  sheet  of  zinc,  each  image  is  cut 
out,  a  thin  border  of  zinc  being  left  around  it.  The 
cut  is  then  fastened  to  a  block  by  tacks  driven 
through  the  routed  spaces  and  around  the  edge, 
and  the  block  planed  type-high.  Any  burr  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  is  then  removed  with  a  hand  tool, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  proving. 

In  mounting  a  half-tone  cut,  a  beveled  edge  may 
be  formed  around  the  cut  with  the  routing  or  bevel¬ 
ing  machines,  and  the  plate  fastened  to  the  block 
by  tacks  driven  through  this  edge.  Another 
method  is  to  mount  the  plate  from  the  back  as 
follows  :  Saw  the  margin  of  metal  from  around 
the  image,  leaving  enough  for  a  black  line  (if. the 


line  is  wanted),  and  bevel  the  edge  with  a  file, 
removing  the  burr  from  both  sides.  Clean  the 
back  of  the  plate  and  scrape  the  surface  bright  in 
several  places,  leaving  several  deep  scratches  in  the 
places  thus  brightened,  then  upon  each  place  drop 
some  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lay  a  thin  piece  of 
solder  upon  it.  Upon  the  solder  set  a  small  screw 
and  direct  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe  upon  the  solder 
until  it  melts  and  forms  around  the  head  of  the 
screw,  holding  the  screw  in  position  by  any  conven¬ 
ient  tool.  The  solder  should  not  be  too  large  or  it 
will  form  too  large  a  mass  when  melted.  Having 
thus  soldered  screws  to  the  several  points,  which 
should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  plate,  set  the 
plate  screws  down  upon  the  wood  block,  length  of 
the  plate  with  the  grain  of  the  wood,  lay  another 
block  upon  the  face  of  the  plate  and  strike  it  with 
the  hammer,  so  that  the  screw  will  leave  marks 
upon  the  face  of  the  first  block.  Then  with  a  one- 
fourth  inch  drill,  drill  holes  through  the  block  at 
these  points,  after  which  insert  a  countersink  drill 
in  the  chuck  and  with  it  drill  from  each  side  of  the 
block  into  the  holes  made  by  the  one-fourth  drill, 
letting  the  countersink  go  below  the  surface  of  the 
block  on  each  side.  Sandpaper  the  face  of  the 
block  and  place  the  plate  on  it  so  that  the  screws 
will  sink  into  the  corresponding  holes,  allowing  the 
plate  to  rest  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  block. 
Then  protecting  the  face  of  the  plate  with  another 
block  clamp  it  tight,  and  with  a  small  ladle  pour 
melted  type  metal  into  the  holes  on  the  opposite 
side,  not  allowing  it  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
block.  When  it  is  cool  the  plate  will  be  firmly 
fastened  to  the  block. 

Saw  the  block  around  the  metal,  leaving  a  small 
margin  of  wood  and  then  it  is  ready  to  trim.  Place 
the  block  on  the  trimmer,  having  the  gauge  set  so 
that  the  knives  will  just  catch  one  edge,  and  pass 
the  table  back  and  forth,  giving  the  gauge  screw  a 
slight  turn  each  time  until  the  wood  is  trimmed  up 
to  the  metal.  If  the  plate  is  so  placed  that  the 
wood  will  not  trim  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  plate, 
place  a  piece  of  folded  paper  between  the  block 
and  gauge  to  cause  the  part  at  which  the  wood 
is  thickest  to  be  moved  farther  toward  the  knives. 
Trim  each  edge,  running  the  block  through  slowly 
when  making  the  last  cuts,  and  then  make  it  type- 
high  in  the  planer.  If  the  type  metal  should  be 
found  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  block  it  should 
be  routed  down.  In  mounting  line  and  half-tone 
cuts  together,  if  the  plates  are  not  of  the  same 
thickness  the  thinner  ones  must  be  underlaid  to 
bring  their  surfaces  to  the  level  of  the  thickest 
plate.  Cherry  wood  is  usually  used  for  blocking 
plates,  metal  blocks  being  used  for  those  from 
which  stereotypes  are  to  be  made,  such  as  line 
plates  for  newspaper  work. 

The  first  proofs  from  half-tone  plates  will  often 
show  black  spots.  In  such  a  case  the  plate  is  given 
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to  the  engraver  who  tools  them  out.  The  half-tone 
may  often  be  improved  also  by  having’  certain  parts 
burnished  to  make  those  parts  in  the  proof  appear 
darker.  For  tine  magazine  work  it  has  become 
customary  to  use  the  tool  very  extensively  upon 
half-tone  plates,  many  of  them  being-  given  the 
appearance  of  fine  wood  engraving’s.  The  tool  is 
also  often  used  to'vignette  portraits  and  to  clear 
away  the  stipple  in  places  where  it  is  desired  to 
have  clear  whites  in  the  proof. 

The  line  drawing’s  for  reproduction  should  be 
made  with  black  ink  and  the  lines  should  all  be 
sharp  and  bold.  Gray  and  fine  lines  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  reproduce,  especially  if  the 
reduction  is  great.  To  make  drawing’s  rapidly  and 
accurately,  a  common  “wrinkle”  is  to  draw  the 
lines  over  a  silver  print,  the  photographic  imag-e 
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being-  afterward  bleached  out,  leaving-  the  drawing- 
alone  on  the  paper. 

The  method  is  as  follows  :  Obtain  some  plain 
salted  paper  and  sensitize  it  by  brushing-  over  the 
surface  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  wet  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  silver  nitrate.  Dry  in  the  dark  and  expose 
under  an  ordinary  neg-ative  made  from  the  copy 
to  be  reproduced  until  the  imag-e  shows  a  dark  red 
or  purple.  Wash,  then  place  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  acetic  acid  for  several  minutes  until  the  imag-e 
is  fixed.  Wash  ag-ain,  then  dry  and  make  the 
drawing-  over  it  with  Higgins’  waterproof  ink. 
When  this  is  dry,  flow  over  the  print  a  saturated 
solution  of  mercuric  chloride  in  alcohol,  or  in  about 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water.  The  red  image 
will  be  removed,  leaving  the  drawing,  after  which 


the  paper  should  be  rinsed  and  dried,  being  then 
ready  for  the  photographer. 

Another  method  to  obtain  the  outlines  of  the 
drawing  is  to  make  a  ferrotype,  or  “tintype,”  and 
over  this  to  place  a  sheet  of  thin  transparent  gela¬ 
tine  or  celluloid,  the  outlines  being  scratched  in 
with  a  point.  Powdered  graphite  or  other  pigment 
is  then  dusted  over  the  gelatine  and  adheres  to  the 
lines.  By  placing  the  gelatine  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  line  side  down,  and  rubbing  it,  the  lines  will 
be  transferred  to  the  paper.  The  ferrotype  is 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wet  plate,  the  sheet 
of  metal  being  substituted  for  the  glass. 

In  drawings  for  colorwork  it  is  often  desired  to 
have  the  part  of  the  di'awing  for  each  color  made 
separate.  The  whole  drawing  is  fii'st  made  in  the 
colors  as  they  are  to  appear  in  the  original,  then 
tissue  paper  is  placed  over  it  and  the  outlines  for 
one  color  drawn  upon  it.  The  back  of  the  paper  is 
then  covered  with  some  pigment  (rubbing  a  blue 
pencil  over  it  is  the  easiest  way),  laid  back  down  on 
another  piece  of  paper  or  card,  and  the  lines  traced 
over,  thus  transferring  them.  That  portion  of  the 
drawing  is  then  finished  up  as  desired  and  the 
others  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  “Scratch 
board  ”  is  generally  used  for  making  drawings 
upon,  as  it  has  a  smooth  surface  with  no  grain  to 
appear  in  the  reproduction,  and  alterations  can  be 
made  upon  it  without  altering  the  character  of  the 
surface. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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PRICES  FOR  ELECTROTYPING  — THE  CHICAGO 
SCALE. 

NO.  I. — BY  F.  J.  HENRY. 

IN  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  be 
found  a  copy  of  the  price  list  adopted  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  electro  typers  of  Chicago.  As 
the  question  of  prices  is  a  very  interesting  one  to 
every  business  man  it  is  believed  this  scale  will  be 
carefully  examined  by  electrotypers  in  this  and  in 
other  countries.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prices 
given  are,  in  most  instances,  subject  to  discount. 
I  understand  the  maximum  is  fifty  per  cent.  This 
may  be,  for  a  beginning,  the  best  arrangement 
to  secure  united  action  and  cause  a  minimum  of  dis¬ 
turbance  to  live  contracts;  later  on,  the  discount 
may  be  changed  to  suit  new  conditions.  Taking 
off  so  large  a  discount  as  fifty  per  cent  leaves  the 
rates  generally  too  low,  it  seems  to  me,  to  afford  a 
fair  profit ;  in  some  instances  too  low  to  return  cost 
to  the  electrotyper.  Of  course,  fifty  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  is  not  mandatory,  but  it  is  usually  the  case 
that  a  man’s  lowest  rate  is  also  his  highest  price. 
As  in  all  matters  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  standard,  this  scale  may  be  used  for  a  rallying 
point,  as  it  were.  It  may  be  considered  to  occupy  a 
similar  position  as  a  guard  rail  on  the  side  of  the 
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road  next  a  precipice,  a  warning-  to  wayfarers  that 
they  may  meet  disaster  if  they  attempt  to  go  on  the 
other  side  of  it. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  no 
stability  in  prices  for  electrotypes,  and  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  rates  has  proved  an  annoyance  to 
customers,  especially  to  printers,  making-  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  obtain  the  electrotyper’s  price 
before  submitting  an  estimate  or  making  a  contract 
even  on  plain  work,  which  is  sometimes  quite  an 
inconvenience,  especially  when  called  upon  to  make 
quotations  while  messenger  waits  or  at  the  office 
of  the  customer.  This  condition  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  Chicago,  but  has  been  common  all  over  this 
country.  Possibly  competition  was  a  little  more 
keen  and  prices  more  depressed  in  Chicago  than 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  only  natural  that  reform 
should  commence  there  ;  anyway  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  some  electrotypers  have  at  last  come  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  condition  and  have  decided 
to  change  their  practice.  The  good  resolution  may 
have  been  prompted  by  gradually  decreasing  bank 
balances  ;  whatever  the  moving  cause,  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  for  persistent  cutting  of  prices 
leads  to  one  result  —  bankruptcy.  The  old  saying, 
“Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,”  is  true  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  only ;  much  depends  on  whether  the 
competition  is  a  healthy  or  a  ruinous  one.  The 
business  competition  of  the  present  day  is  generally 
of  the  latter  sort,  but  electrotypers  are  not  the 
only  men  who  have  been  or  are  now  doing  an 
unprofitable  business.  Margins  are  very  small  in 
all  lines  of  trade. 

It  is  now  over  six  months  since  this  scale  was 
adopted,  and,  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  each  one  to 
stand  firm,  it  seems  as  though  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  all  will  do  so.  From  all  accounts 
there  is  harmony  between  the  electrotypers  and 
their  customers,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
disposition  to  depart  from  the  agreement. 

The  form  of  the  scale  is  about  the  same  as 
many  previously  used  and  no  doubt  is  familiar  to 
all  electrotypers,  at  least  in  this  country,  where 
for  many  years  it  has  been  customary  to  charge 
plates  by  the  square  inch.  There  has  not  been  any 
plan  devised  for  determining  the  price  which  is 
more  convenient  than  by  the  use  of  a  diagram,  in 
the  squares  of  which  there  are  figures  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  prices.  The  plate  to  be  measured  being 
laid  on  the  diagram  flush  with  the  lower  left-hand 
corner,  the  price  is  found  in  the  square  under,  or 
partly  under,  the  upper  right-hand  corner  —  avoid¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  using  a  rule,  multiplying  the 
length  by  the  width  of  the  plate  and  that  result  by 
the  rate  ;  operations  frequently  involving  the  use 
of  fractions,  which  are  troublesome  to  many  peo¬ 
ple,  often  causing  error  and  consuming  considera¬ 
ble  time.  In  the  early  days  of  electrotyping,  the 
price  for  jobwork  was  usually  more  a  matter  of 


judgment  as  to  what  it  was  worth  than  determined 
by  measurement  and  calculation.  I  believe  the  first 
diagram  scale  was  printed  in  1863  ;  it  may  be  new 
to  young  electrotypers  and  recall  not  unpleasant 
memories  to  old  electrotypers  to  see  what  prices 
prevailed  at  that  time.  Having  one  of  those  old 
scales  at  hand  I  will  quote  from  it. 

The  sheet  is  headed  : 

SCALE  OF  PRICES  FOR  STEREOTYPING. 

BOOKWORK. 

Pica.  . . .  60  cents  per  1,000  ems 

Small  pica .  55  “  “  “  “ 

Long-  primer  and  bourgeois .  40  “  “  “  “ 

Brevier  or  smaller .  35  “  “  “  “ 

Electrotyping,  5  cents  additional .  “  “  “ 

Alterations  and  time  work,  70  cents  per  hour. 

Music  to  be  measured  as  bourgeois. 

JOBWORK. 

Pamphlets  and  other  type  jobs  of  less  than  16  pages 
octavo,  or  24  pages  duodecimo,  to  be  counted  as  brevier  at  50 
cents  per  1,000  ems.  Jobs  in  smaller  type  to  be  counted 
according  to  their  type.  Blocking  extra. 

Type  jobs  measuring  less  than  2,000  ems,  brevier,  shall 
be  charged  as  cuts. 

Cuts  blocked,  to  be  charged  as  per  accompanying  scale. 

Cuts  over  one  foot  square  to  be  charged  6  cents  per 
square  Inch  —  blocking  included. 

The  diagram  on  this  scale  is  laid  out  in  squares, 
]/i  inch  each  way,  and  prices  given  are  :  for  the  first 
square,  30  cents;  for  1  square  inch,  40  cents;  for 
2  square  inches,  60  cents ;  for  4  square  inches, 
$1.10  ;  6  square  inches,  $2.20,  etc.  These  figures 
were  strictly  net  cash. 

The  electrotyper  of  the  present  time  may  think 
he  would  be  pleased  to  do  business  a  few  years  at 
such  rates,  after  which  he  would  be  ready  to  say 
farewell  to  it.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plum¬ 
bago  was  then  $2.50  per  pound.  Electrotype  metal, 
12  cents  to  18  cents  per  pound.  Copper,  about  50 
cents  per  pound.  Wages  were  lower  —  about  two- 
thirds  the  present  rates  for  molders  and  finishers. 
After  1865,  prices  began  to  decline  and  the  course 
has  been  continually  downward.  For  a  time  im¬ 
proved  facilities  enabled  electrotypers  to  make  a 
fair  margin  of  profit,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  reduce  cost  sufficiently 
rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  depreciation  in  rates 
which  has  been  due  to  excessive  competition. 
There  have  been  several  efforts  made  to  arrest  the 
lowering  of  prices,  but  none  have  been  more  than 
temporary  checks.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  been —  and  probably  always  will 
be  —  distrust  of  the  other  man.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  breadth  of  view  and  absence  of 
petty  jealousy  that  is  found  in  many  other  lines. 
With  few  exceptions,  each  electrotyper  has  acted 
as  though  he  felt  his  mission  was  to  prevent  a 
competitor  from  obtaining  trade  —  to  drive  others 
out  of  the  market,  ruin  them,  if  possible,  regard¬ 
less  of  consequences  to  the  business  and  to  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
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those  interested  professionally  or  incidentally  in  printing,  engraving,  electro¬ 
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Persons  connected  with  any  of  these  lines  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending 
news  from  their  section  of  the  country  pertaining  to  the  above  trades,  par¬ 
ticularly  individual  theories  and  experiences  of  practical  value. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

Two  Dollars  per  annum  in  advance ;  one  dollar  for  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  sample  copies,  twenty  cents  each. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Do  not  send  checks  on  local  banks  ;  send  draft  on  New  York  or 
Chicago.  Make  all  remittances  free  of  exchange,  and  payable  to  The 
Inland  Printer  Company.  Currency  forwarded  in  unregistered  letters 
will  be  at  sender’s  risk.  Postage  stamps  are  not  desirable,  but  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  remit  them,  one-cent  stamps  are  preferred. 

Foreign  Subscriptions. —  To  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage 
prepaid,  two  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents,  or  twelve  shillings,  per  annum, 
in  advance.  Make  foreign  money  orders  payable  to  H.  O.  Shepard.  No 
foreign  postage  stamps  or  postal  notes  accepted,  and  no  attention  will  be 
paid  to  postal-card  requests  for  free  samples. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 
Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  as  an 
advertising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  now  in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole 
story.  Circulation  considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the 
United  States  to  advertise  in.  Advertisements,  to  Insure  Insertion  in 
the  Issue  of  any  month,  should  reach  this  office  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  preceding. 

In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  honestly  fulfill  the 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end-samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement 
for  cause. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  may  be  obtained  at  retail, 
and  subscriptions  will  be  received  by  all  newsdealers  and 
typefounders  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of 
responsible  newsdealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 

EOREIGN  AGENTS. 

M.  P.  McCoy,  54  Farringdon  Road,  London,  England. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney 
and  Adelaide,  Australia,  and  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  Hedeler,  Grimmaischer  Steinweg  3,  Leipsic,  Germany.  Sin  btn- 
felfien  ftnb  aud)  all e  Slnfcagen  unb  Slufttttge  Sfnfertion  betteffenb  ju  ridjten. 


TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  UNITED  TYPOTHET/E. 

A  T  Rochester,  New  York,  September  8  to  10, 
i~ \  1896,  the  delegates  and  visitors  of  the 

United  Typotheta3  of  America  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Rochester  employing  printers.  The  beauty 
of  the  city  of  Rochester  and  its  picturesque  sur¬ 
roundings  will  undoubtedly  be  a  substantial  aid  to 
the  elaborate  plans  for  entertainment.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


building,  and  among  the  papers  which  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  the  following  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  suggestive : 

On  the  Cost  to  the  Printer  of  Improvements  in  Machinery 
and  of  New  Faces  of  Type,  by  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne. 

On  the  Output  of  Presses,  by  W.  B.  Conkey. 

On  the  Cost  of  Printing,  by  G.  M.  Courts,  of  Galveston. 

On  Composition,  by  J.  Stearns  Cushing,  of  Boston. 

On  the  Preparation,  Printing  and  Care  of  Process  Cuts 
(author  not  given ). 

On  the  Education  of  Patrons,  by  Herbert  L.  Baker. 

As  we  have  before  noted,  the  typothetae  of  Buf¬ 
falo  is  at  once  the  most  progressive  and  practical 
of  the  local  organizations,  and  the  name  of  its  ener¬ 
getic  secretary,  Mr.  Baker,  among  the  authors  of 
papers,  is  encouraging  to  the  belief  that  the  Ty¬ 
pothetae  will  attempt  something  to  fortify  the 
printing  trade  from  the  assaults  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  If  the  Typothetae  is  to  be  in  truth  an  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  protection  of  the  printing  trade, 
it  is  certainly  time  that  its  good  works  should  be 
shown.  If  it  has  degenerated  into  a  mutual  admi¬ 
ration  society,  as  has  been  charged,  we  cannot  hope 
much  from  it.  Action,  not  words,  is  required  for 
the  safety  of  the  trade  at  this  time. 


ADVERTISING. 

UBLICITY  is  gradually  coming  to  the  time 
when  it  will  be  approximately  estimated  at  its 
true  value.  What  chiefly  hinders  its  proper  esti¬ 
mate  is  the  belief  which  most  business  men  have 
that  they  know  more  about  their  advertising  than 
anybody  else  can  possibly  know.  These  gentlemen 
have  some  little  logic  to  support  their  belief.  Their 
business  is  their  own  ;  they  may  not,  of  course, 
know  all  its  details  thoroughly — -as,  indeed,  to  be 
sincere  and  candid,  what  business  is  thus  under¬ 
stood  in  these  days  —  but  they  know  enough  to  con¬ 
duct  it  after  a  fashion,  and  the  fashion  is  shadowed 
forth  in  their  advertising,  in  the  argument  and 
style  particularly.  To  follow  out  the  logic  of  these 
gentlemen  to  its  rational  conclusion,  when  we  are 
sick  we  may  doctor  ourselves,  for  surely  we  can  feel 
what  is  going  on  much  better  than  any  doctor  can 
tell  us,  and  as  we  have  our  bodies  always  with  us 
we  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  all  their 
peculiarities  than  a  mere  rank  outsider  can  have. 
If  our  business  or  social  affairs  require  the  aid  of 
the  law  of  the  land  for  their  adjustment,  who 
knows  so  well  as  we  do  what  our  wrongs  are  or 
can  state  them  more  eloquently  or  feelingly  ?  No 
one,  surely. 

But  should  it  be  that  any  advertiser  has  a  lin¬ 
gering  doubt  of  his  entire  ability  to  present  his 
wares  to  the  public  —  immersed  as  he  is  in  business 
cares  of  various  kinds  and  only  able  to  give  his 
advertising  the  most  superficial  attention  ;  should 
it  be  that  he  doubts  his  ability  to  exploit  his  goods 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  feels  that  the 
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man  who  has  spent  years  in  fitting-  himself  for  the 
specialty  of  publicity,  who  has  ideas  ad  libitum  on 
hand,  will  use  the  space  which  his  dollars  have 
been  paid  for,  and  which  is  perchance  unprofita¬ 
ble,  in  such  wise  that,  like  refertilized  land,  it  will 
raise  a  crop  (of  dollars)  that  will  be  as  sixteen  to 
one,  then  let  him  turn  to  the  modest  notice  of  the 
demure  advertisement  worder  and  planner  and 
hearken  to  him. 


HON.  SETH  LOW’S  ARBITRATION. 

LSEWHERE  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
full  text  of  the  decision  rendered  by  the  Hon. 
Seth  Low  as  arbitrator  in  the  matters  in  dispute 
between  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  their 
employes.  The  decision  is  signalized  by  the  close 
log-ic  of  its  reasoning-,  and  has  been  accepted  by 
both  sides  as  satisfactory.  There  is,  however,  one 
point  to  which  those  experienced  in  the  details  of 
piecework  will  be  inclined  to  take  exception  as 
giving  room  for  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  of 
unfairness.  It  lies  in  granting  the  proposition 
“That  all  cuts  coming  within  the  measure,  and 
within  the  control  of  the  office  at  the  time  the  copy 
is  given  out ,  shall  be  given  to  the  compositor.” 

The  arbitrator’s  opinion  that  the  cuts  being 
furnished  by  the  author  or  publisher  in  no  way 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  employer  to  have  any 
responsibility  to  the  employe  through  failure  to 
have  the  cuts  on  hand  when  the  copy  is  given  out, 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  of  a  piece  with  his  decisions 
on  other  points.  In  settling  matters  of  dispute  of 
this  kind,  in  our  opinion,  the  decisions  should  be 
also  moderately  suggestive.  Logically,  a  decision 
must  be  yes  or  no,  and  perhaps  there  is  danger  of 
confusion  of  thought  in  making  suggestive  deci¬ 
sions.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  a 
pieceroom  would  have  suggested  that  the  proposi¬ 
tion  quoted  should  have  been  modified  to  read : 
“That  all  cuts  coming  within  the  measure,  and 
within  the  control  of  the  office  at  the  time  the  copy  is 
given  out,  shall  be  given  to  the  compositor.  ‘  Blood  ’ 
to  be  given,  however,  for  cuts  not  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  office,  which  obviously  can  be  placed  by 
the  make-up  without  taking  the  type  into  the  stick.” 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PRINTING  TRADE. 

HE  printing  trade  of  late  years  has  suffered 
severely  from  an  illegitimate  competition 
which  has  violated  all  agreements  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  prices  and  which  has  taken  every  advan¬ 
tage  obtainable  for  underbidding.  When  the  ordi¬ 
nary  minimum  price  for  presswork  or  composition 
is  sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  work  in  the  hope 
that  superior  facilities  in  the  bindery  or  elsewhere 
will  permit  an  ultimate  profit  a  principle  has  been 
violated  which  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  The  permanent  maintenance  of 


the  union  scale  is  dependable  upon  the  prices  which 
can  be  obtained  for  printing.  Owing  to  the  pirat¬ 
ical  assaults  upon  the  trade  by  the  reckless  or 
ignorant,  the  prices  of  printing  have  become  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized.  When  the  Master  Printers’ 
Association,  of  Chicago,  made  an  effort  to  establish 
prices  the  effort  was  rendered  futile  from  the  fact 
that  no  mode  of  effective  discipline  could  be  estab¬ 
lished.  Conditions  have  now  come  to  a  pass 
whereby  the  only  effectual  aid  possible  must  come 
from  the  workmen  themselves  in  cooperation  with 
the  Master  Printers’  Association.  Any  element 
which  menaces  the  union  scale  must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  Union,  and  the  house  which  ma¬ 
nipulates  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  one 
against  the  other  and  cuts  prices  below  the  Master 
Printers’  agreement  certainly  is  an  element  of 
danger,  and  is  in  the  broadest  sense  an  “unfair 
house”  whether  it  carries  the  union  label  or  not. 
The  unions  must  aid  the  trade  in  this  matter  or 
disaster  will  follow.  In  a  movement  of  this  kind  to 
maintain  the  legitimate  equilibrium  of  competition 
the  unions  will  be  attempting  to  preserve  their  own 
interests,  at  the  present  time  quickly  becoming 
seriously  jeopardized. 

SINCERITY  IN  NEWSPAPER  ILLUSTRATION. 

HERE  is  a  certain  kind  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise  which  the  public  are  indulgently  con¬ 
temptuous  of.  This  enterprise  is  expressed  in 
bogus  illustrations  —  drawn  by  the  artist  on  the 
spot  —  in  his  corner  in  the  newspaper  office. 
While  the  newspaper  accounts  of  certain  occur¬ 
rences  of  moment  as  a  rule  coincide  fairly  well, 
the  illustrations,  with  few  exceptions,  are  widely 
variant  —  so  much  so  as  to  be  absurd  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that  these  some¬ 
times  startling  creations  are  evolved  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  artists  many  miles  away  from  the 
scenes  they  were  supposed  to  be  taking  on  paper 
with  graphic  truth.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  artists 
generally  urge  for  sincerity  in  illustration,  and  that 
the  preparation  of  a  convention  scene  several  days 
before  the  convention  opens  is  a  distasteful  task  to 
the  artist  —  though  it  may  be  considered  a  piece  of 
brilliant  enterprise  and  forethought  by  some. 

A  notable  departure  from  these  practices  is 
observed  in  some  instances  in  the  present  political 
campaign,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record  and  Chicago  Chronicle ,  whose  special 
artists  to  the  conventions  have  given  to  the  public 
sincere  work  —  truthful  illustrations,  which  have 
been  commented  upon  most  favorably  by  many  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  scenes  depicted  and  who  have  recognized 
the  effort  for  a  sincere  exposition  of  the  convention 
scenes.  In  these  pages  this  month  we  reproduce  a 
few  of  these  illustrations  in  substantiation  of  the 
claim  for  the  better  enterprise  which  demands  sin¬ 
cerity  in  illustration. 
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THE  PAPER  DEALER  AS  A  COMPETITOR  WITH  THE 
PRINTER. 

OMPLAINT  is  made  in  the  correspondence 
department  this  month  by  an  employing 
printer  reg-arding-  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
paper  dealers  of  Chicago  who  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  printer  to  whom  they  supply  goods 
and  bid  against  him  for  work.  The  complainant 
desires  The  Inland  Printer  to  “take  the  matter 
up.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  The  Inland  Printer 
has  all  along  protested  against  the  injustice  of 
these  methods  in  all  their  aspects,  but  the  only 
remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Master  Printers’ 
Association.  Everyone  is  hustling  for  trade  in 
these  days  —  cash  trade  particularly  —  and  the 
main  idea  is  to  get  it.  If  the  paper  dealer  who  has 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  printer  considers  it 
honorable  dealing  to  go  behind  the  printer  to  reach 
his  customers  direct,  it  should  be  a  matter  for  the 
Master  Printers’  Association  to  take  up  and  prove 
to  the  paper  house  that  such  methods  cannot  result 
to  its  ultimate  profit. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PROOFREADING. 

BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

MANY  highly  educated  people  —  both  men  and 
women — have  tried  their  hand  at  proof¬ 
reading,  without  the  common  preparation  gained 
by  composing-room  experience,  and  found,  after  a 
short  time,  that  they  were  fitted  for  nothing  more 
in  that  line  than  —  utter  failure.  There  are  good 
proofreaders  who  are  not  practical  printers,  but 
there  are  very  few  of  them.  Undoubtedly  the 
majority  of  successful  proofreaders  would  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  teaching  the  art  to  any  person  other 
than  a  compositor,  especially  in  a  few  lessons,  and 
declare  that  no  one  would  seriously  undertake  such 
a  task.  Yet  the  following  advertisement  of  a 
“School  of  Proofreading”  actually  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  a  daily  paper  : 

“  Gentlemen, —  If  you  possess  a  fair  education, 
why  not  utilize  it  instead  of  spending  your  life  at 
hard,  unremunerative  toil  ?  Learn  proofreading, 
a  g-enteel  occupation,  paying  $15  to  $30  weekly. 
Good  proofreaders  are  always  in  demand  by  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers.  We  can  fit  you  to  hold  any 
position  in  six  lessons  by  our  method,  prepared 
after  many  years  of  practical  experience.  Day 
and  evening  classes  ;  terms  reasonable.” 

If  anyone  has  actually  devised  a  method  by 
which  a  person  without  printing-office  experience 
may  be  fitted  —  and  in  six  lessons,  forsooth  !  —  to 
hold  any  position  at  proofreading,  even  on  the 
simplest  work,  he  has  accomplished  something  won¬ 
derful.  A  great  deal  more  than  a  fair  education  is 
necessary  in  order  that  one  may  be  a  good  proof¬ 
reader.  Here  is  something  from  an  article  in  the 


Typographical  Journal ,  which  may  answer  our  pur¬ 
pose,  at  least  as  well  as  anything  thought  out 
originally,  besides  showing  that  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer  is  not  peculiar  :  “The  proofreader 
must  have  a  quick  eye,  good  education  —  if  he  is 
weak  in  spelling  he  is  useless  —  a  knowledge  of 
typography,  and  know  all  the  rules,  written  and 
unwritten,  of  the  business.  He  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  ;  lacking  confidence  he  is  next 
to  useless.  Horace  Greeley  had  a  high  standard 
for  the  qualities  of  a  first-class  proofreader,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  position  required  a  universal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  facts,  names,  and  spelling,  and  that  a  man 
of  this  caliber  need  never  fear  that  he  would  fail  to 
get  work.” 

This  is  true  theory,  although  —  especially  in 
the  standard  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley — it  is 
seldom  truly  exemplified.  But  good  theory  is 
always  in  advance  of  practice.  A  knowledge  of 
typography  is  said  to  be  necessary,  but  is  not  held 
to  be  sufficient  without  the  other  qualifications. 
Some  people,  however,  though  very  few  of  them, 
become  good  proofreaders  without  such  knowledge, 
especially  if  that  knowledge  be  held  to  include 
practical  experience  with  type.  One  of  the  few 
was  John  Robinson,  for  many  years  foreman  of 
the  proofroom  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  He 
never  worked  at  case,  but,  entering  the  proofroom 
as  a  boy  copyholder  —  something  seldom  allowed 
on  New  York  papers — proved  so  conclusively  his 
possession  of  natural  talent  for  the  work,  that  he 
not  only  became  in  due  course  a  proofreader,  but 
one  of  the  very  best.  He  read  so  fast  from  the 
proof,  marking  errors  as  he  read,  without  stop¬ 
ping,  that  I  know  no  possibility  of  comparing  any¬ 
one  else  to  him  than  a  Mr.  Barclay,  foreman  of  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean's  predecessor,  the  Republican 
(or  Republic — I  am  not  sure  which  was  the  name). 
I  remember  holding  manifold  copy  there  for  Mr. 
Barclay  (by  the  way,  I  am  not  sure  either  of  the 
spelling  of  his  name),  and  making  little  effort  to 
see  anything  but  the  first  and  last  words  of  each 
page,  as  the  words  shot  out  of  his  mouth  with 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity.  But  one  of  these 
two  was  a  real  proofreader  and  the  other  was  not, 
and  the  one  who  was  not  a  real  proofreader  was  a 
good  composing-room  foreman. 

Can  the  qualifications  indicated  be  imparted  to 
anyone  in  six  lessons?  The  readers  who  get  $30 
a  week  must  have  them,  and  even  those  who  work 
for  much  less  pay  are  expected  to  make  a  good 
pretense  in  this  way.  Great  speed  is  not  always 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  valuable  accomplishment  if 
accompanied  with  accuracy.  Far  more  important 
is  the  latter  qualification,  and  it  is  commonly  re¬ 
sultant,  as  also  is  the  speed,  from  long  experience. 
The  article  already  quoted  from  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  need  of  continuous  vigilance  to  secure 
accuracy,  and  of  occasional  inaccuracy  in  the  work 
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of  really  accomplished  proofreaders  —  for  little 
doubt  can  be  felt  that  its  writer  is  an  accomplished 
proofreader.  Johnson’s  Universal  “  Dictionary”  is 
mentioned  in  the  writing,  and  there  is  no  such 
work.  What  was  meant  is  Johnson’s  Universal 
“  Cyclopaedia.”  Again,  it  is  said  there  that  praise 


teacher  would  claim  that  this  must  be  part  of  the 
education  called  for  as  a  condition  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  that  comes  practically, 
as  a  rule,  only  through  long  experience  in  different 
printing  offices. 

The  only  true  “  school  of  proofreading,”  speak- 


Courtesy  “  Chicago  Chronicle.” 

W.  A.  Shifelbin,  Montana. 


R.  R.  Woodring',  Iowa. 


Fred  L.  Bailey,  Oklahoma. 


Ex-Gov.  Waite,  Colorado.  S.  D.  Nicholson,  Mayor  of  Leadville.  “Gen.”  J.  S.  Coxey. 

A  CONSULTATION  OF  LEADERS,  POPULIST  CONVENTION,  ST.  LOUIS. 

Drawn  by  Frank  Holme. 


is  given  to  the  work  of  a  certain  reader  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary,  and  proofreading  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  that  dictionary.  The  article  does  not 
specify  proofreading  as  the  work  praised,  but  the 
only  possible  inference  is  that  such 
is  the  intention.  It  is  said  that  if 
a  proofreader  is  weak  in  spelling 
he  is  useless,  and  this  is  surely 
true;  but  something  must  be 
added  to  it,  if  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  to  be  fully  comprehended. 
A  man  may  know  one  system  of 
spelling,  and  get  along  well 
enough  in  places  where  that  sys¬ 
tem  is  used.  Ability  to  fill  any 
position  demands  more  than  this. 
The  different  systems  must  be 
thoroughly  known,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  shift  from  one  to  another  as 
occasion  demands  it.  Of  course  a 


ing  generally,  is  the  composing  room.  Proofread¬ 
ing  cannot  be  taught  in  six  lessons,  even  if  the 
pupil  be  an  expert  compositor.  It  is  impossible  to 
warn  people  too  strongly  against  entering  such  a 
school  as  the  one  adver¬ 
tised,  at  least  without  a 
strong  indication  that 
they  have  the  necessary 
talent.  Even  one  who 
knows  that  he  has  a 
quick  eye  for  discerning 
errors  —  and  the  -prac¬ 
tical  quick  eye  is  not 
common  —  can  have  no 
certainty  of  success  ex¬ 
cept  through  practical 
experience. 

A  really  useful  school 
of  proofreading  does  not 
seem  impossible,  but  it 
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Polling  a  State  Vote  in  New  York  Delegation, 
Populist  Convention,  St.  Louis. 

Drawn  by  W.  Schmedtgen. 


will  never  be  one  in  which  the  course  gives  only 
six  lessons.  If  anything-  systematic  is  needed  for 
the  improvement  of  literature,  systematic  train¬ 
ing-  for  proofreading-  is  needed.  Professional  writ¬ 
ers  and  editors  should  find  genuine  proofreading 
ability  advantageous  in  their  work,  and  a  thorough 
course  of  practical  training  would  cultivate  such 
ability.  The  editors  of  our  newspapers  commonly 
think  themselves  pretty  sharp  at  detecting  errors  ; 
but  if  they  were  actually  as  able  in  this  way  as 
they  should  be,  the  proofreading  would  have  to 
be  done  much  better  than  most  of  it  is  now  done, 
and  it  would  have  to  be  paid  for. 

A  few  years  ago  Cornell  University  had  a  chair 
of  journalism.  A  chair  of  proofreading  would 
probably  have  been  much  more  profitable  and  more 
practicable.  Who  should  be  interested  in  securing 
the  best  attainable  result  in  the  matter  of  correct¬ 
ness  in  literature  if  not  our  universities?  Should 
such  a  school  as  one  of  proofreading  ever  be  added 
to.any  university  course,  the  instructor  should  be  a 
practical  printer  and  proofreader,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  should  include  a  drill  in  the  technicalities  of 
the  printing  trade  in  all  of  its  type  departments. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  are  not  likely  to  have  such  a 
school,  and  especially  as  we  must  have  more  proof¬ 
readers  than  many  such  schools  could  possibly 
graduate,  our  proofreaders  must  continue  to  come 


from  the  ranks  of  typesetters.  Very  little  hope  is 
possible  that  a  school  of  proofreading  like  the  one 
advertised  will  materially  increase  the  number  of 
efficient  proofreaders. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  TECHNICAL  CLUBS. 

A  growing-  movement  for  the  organization  of  “technical 
clubs”  among  the  printers  of  America  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  and  wholesome  signs  to  be  discerned  at  the  present 
time  in  the  doubtful  and  troubled  sky  of  labor.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  organizations  is  wise  and  pacific  and  dignifies 
the  movement  with  a  potential  significance  large  beyond  its 
present  humble  beginnings. 

In  all  these  gatherings,  whether  weekly  or  monthly,  a 
regular  course  of  study  is  pursued,  practical  talks  are  given, 
interesting  and  difficult  problems  discussed  ;  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  processes  which  the  ambitious  craftsman  sees 
each  day  in  the  shop  or  workroom,  but  does  not  compre¬ 
hend,  are  explained  ;  the  ambitions  of  the  indifferent  are 
awakened  by  the  revelations  of  the  possibilities  and  the 
beauties  of  skilled  craftsmanship,  and  that  which  has  been 
perfunctory,  commonplace  and  simply  an  irksome  agency  by 
which  to  reach  the  “  pay  envelope,”  is  exalted  into  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  which  the  nobler  motive  of  strife  for  artistic  excel¬ 
lence  exerts  its  wholesome  inspiration.  Not  less  important 
is  the  nearer  touch  into  which  the  members  of  the  craft  are 
brought  in  this  new  relationship.  The  foreman  meets  the 
apprentice  not  as  a  taskmaster,  but  as  the  distributer  of  the 
riches  of  his  own  experience,  and  the  grace  of  this  giving 
furnishes  him  with  a  new  interest  in  the  apprentice,  who  is 
not  unappreciative  of  the  benefaction.  This  interest  goes 
beyond  the  club  and  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  workroom. 
It  carries  with  it  an  invigorating  atmosphere  of  fraternity, 
arouses  dormant  faculties,  incites  honorable  ambition  and 
gives  the  strength  and  facility  which  come  from  added 
knowledge.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  ob¬ 
served,  with  keen  and  increasing  interest,  the  cheering 
experiments  in  the  line  of  technical  club  life  in  the  printing 
craft. —  Forrest  Crissev,  in  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


Courtesy  “  Chicago  Record.' 
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PATENTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS. 

BY  FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH. 

SINCE  my  last  letter  the  art  of  printing  has  been  made 
the  richer  by  the  addition  of  some  twenty-five  patented 
inventions,  about  one-third  of  the  number  relating  to 
mechanical  composition. 


Charles  Forth,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  the  banner 
inventor  of  the  month,  receiving  no  less  than  three  patents 
relating  to  matrix  assembling  and  distributing,  all  the  pat¬ 
ents  being  assigned  to  the  Forth  G-raphotype  Company,  of 
Cleveland. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  received  two  as¬ 
signed  patents,  one  granted  to  the  originator  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  and  the  other  to  Carl  Meulil- 
eisen,  both  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Fig.  3. 


The  former  invention  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  object  of 
the  same  is  to  give  ready  access  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth 
of  the  magazine  and  to  the  escapement  devices  therein.  The 
upper  portion  is  hinged  so  as  to  swing  out  of  the  operative 
position,  and  is  formed  of  independent  sections  held  in 
place  by  laterally  swinging  latches. 


Fig.  4. 

Mr.  Meulileisen’s  invention  consists  of  a  trimming  knife 
adapted  to  be  automatically  moved  from  one  predetermined 
position  to  another  and  firmly  held  therein. 

Two  patents  covering  typesetting  machines  were  granted 
to  Stanley  H.  and  Philip  E.  Hodgkin,  of  London,  England. 
They  are  very  much  alike  in  general  scope  and  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  will  suffice.  (Fig.  2.)  The  types  are  held  in 


channels  and  the  end  one  released  when  desired.  Hereto¬ 
fore  this  type  has  been  forced  down  into  the  composing 
channel  by  a  finger  while  the  other  types  are  forced  back¬ 
ward  to  relieve  the  end  one  from  pressure.  In  this  case  a 
movable  front  stop  is  employed,  which  is  moved  away  from 
the  front  type  by  the  key  mechanism  to  enable  the  type  to 
fall  by  gravity  into  the  channel.  The  patent  illustrated 
adds  to  this  feature  means  to  hold  stationary  the  succeeding 
types  while  the  end  one  is  being  released. 

A  novel  sheet-delivery  apparatus  was  invented  by  Robert 
W.  Jamieson,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  It  comprises  an 
impression  cylinder,  a  receiving  table  and  a  pair  of  parallel 
rollers,  one  of  which  has  fixed  bearings,  while  the  other  is 


Fig.  S. 

movable  to  and  from  the  receiving  table.  A  traveler  is 
wound  alternately  from  one  roller  to  another  to  receive  and 
accurately  deliver  the  sheet.  The  apparatus  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  view.  (Fig.  3.) 

Walter  Scott,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  received  two 
patents  for  bed  motions  for  cylinder  printing  machines. 
One  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  reciprocating  bed  carries 
a  rack  which  is  moved  into  two  positions  by  the  cams  and 
levers  indicated  diagrammatically,  and  rigidly  held  in  each 
position  so  as  to  engage  with  the  proper  driving  mechanism 
to  cause  the  bed  to  be  moved  in  opposite  directions. 

Louis  F.  Laing,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  was  the  inventor  of 
the  galley  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  an  improvement  over  the 
Home  galley,  in  that  the  means  for  moving 
the  sidestick  laterally  are  simplified.  An 
operating  bar  has  pins  at  each  end  en¬ 
gaging  oblique  slots  in  pairs  of  plates, 
one  plate  of  each  pair  being  secured  to 
the  sidestick,  and  the  other  to  the  rigid 
sidepiece  of  the  galley. 

Benjamin  Day,  of  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  has  patented  a  new  form  of  print¬ 
er’s  roller,  and  method  of  forming  the 
same.  Fig.  6  shows  mold  containing  one 
of  the  rollers,  which  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  flexible  tube,  toughened  first  inside 
by  permitting  the  air  to  come  in  contact 
with  its  inner  surface,  and  then  outside 
by  removing  the  outer  shell  of  the  mold. 

Exposing  the  interior  first  causes  the  hol¬ 
low  roller  to  shrink,  and  prevents  subse¬ 
quent  distortion. 

Charles  Stevens,  of  Chicago,  received  a 
patent  for  a  printing  press  for  addressing 
envelopes.  The  envelope  is  carried  to  the  proper  position 
to  be  printed  by  a  rotating  impression  cylinder,  beneath 
which  is  an  endless  flexible  carrier  belt  so  arranged  as  to 
convey  a  series  of  address  plates.  The  patent  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Universal  Printing  Address  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

Berne  Nadall,  of  Chicago,  received  the  only  design  pat¬ 
ents  relating  to  the  printing  industry  granted  during  the 
month.  One  patent  covered  a  new  style  of  type,  and  the 
other  a  font  of  type  ornaments.  Both  patents  have  been 
assigned  to  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  of  Chicago. 


WORK  OF  THE  EVENING  CLASS,  CHICAGO  ART  INSTITUTE. 

COMPOSITION  —  “  CAIN  AND  ABEL.” 

By  Joseph  P.  Birren. 
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COMPOSITION,  “BURIAL  OF  ELAINE,”  FROM  “LAUNCELOT  AND  ELAINE.”-  TENNYSON. 

Drawn  by  Curtis  Gandy. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant 
subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Anony¬ 
mous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  ;  therefore  correspondents  will  please  give 
names  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
All  letters  of  more  than  1,000  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING. 

To  the  Editor :  New  York,  July  17,  1896. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  article  in  your  number  for 
the  current  month  on  the  display  of  ads.  illustrated  by 
three  samples  of  composition.  As  it  seemed  to  me  that  even 
in  the  last  and  best  of  the  three,  one  leading-  point  in  the 
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Overstocked  Warerooms  compel  us  to  make 
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ad.  had  been  overlooked,  so  far  as  emphasizing  it  was  con¬ 
cerned,  I  thought  I  would  try  my  hand  at  an  improvement  of 
that  point,  namely,  “ A  General  Reduction  in  Prices ,”  which 
it  appears  to  me  is  the  real  or  at  least  the  principal  reason 
for  printing  the  advertisement  at  all.  Incidentally,  the 
whole  ad.  furnishes  a  chance  to  illustrate  how  best  to  handle 
a  too  crowded  ad.  where  the  space  is  limited. 

E.  M.  Day. 

UNJUST  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor :  Chicago,  July  15,  1896. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  business  methods  of 
some  of  the  large  paper  dealers  of  Chicago,  which  I  believe 
antagonistic  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  The  average 
printer  who  is  in  business  today  has  a  hard  enough  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  without  the  competition  I  refer  to,  and  I 
believe  the  honest  and  legitimate  printer  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  his  rights.  Experience  has  taught  me  in  these 
times,  when  everyone  is  looking  for  all  the  business  pos¬ 
sible,  that  certain  paper  houses  rather  overstep  their  bounds 
and  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  people  whose  trade  they 
are  anxious  to  retain,  and  thereby  place  themselves  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  lose  trade  in  one  direction  while  grasping  for  it  in 
another.  Everybody  knows  that  the  price  of  envelopes  has 
reached  “  rock  bottom  ”  and  that  the  margin  of  profit  in  this 
particular  work  is  so  small  that  it  hardly  pays  a  printer  to 
take  an  order.  As  I  have  lost  several  orders  in  competition 
with  Chicago  paper  houses,  I  naturally  feel  considerably 
grieved.  I  quoted  a  price  to  a  railroad  on  100,000  50-pound 
No.  10  manila  envelopes,  of  good  quality,  with  corner  card 
printed  thereon,  at  $1.20  per  thousand,  after  having  obtained 
a  price  from  the  paper  house  of  $1.02  per  thousand.  These 
envelopes  were  to  be  delivered  to  me  for  my  customer  by  the 
paper  house  within  a  certain  length  of  time.  As  the  price 
quoted  was  considerably  lower  than  what  the  envelopes 
would  have  cost  me  had  I  bought  them  unprinted  and  done 
the  printing  myself,  I  had  decided  to  order  them  of  this  firm 


and  make  a  fair  profit  by  charging  the  price  named  above. 
I  afterward  learned  from  the  paper  house  that  they  could 
shade  the  price  somewhat  and  was  quoted  at  98  cents  per 
thousand  instead  of  $1.02,  but  this  did  not  tempt  me  to  make 
any  better  rate  to  the  railroad  company.  What  was  my  sur¬ 
prise  when  I  heard  about  a  week  afterward,  on  making 
inquiry  at  the  railroad  office,  that  the  order  had  been  placed 
with  the  very  paper  house  that  had  agreed  to  furnish  the 
envelopes  for  me,  at  the  identical  price  quoted  me.  If  this  is 
not  enough  to  annoy  and  totally  discourage  the  legitimate 
printing  trade,  I  would  like  to  know  what  will  do  it.  I 
claim  that  the  jobber  should  either  refuse  orders  of  this 
kind  or  protect  his  regular  customers  by  making  a  price 
that  will  enable  him  to  get  the  business  and  make  a  fair 
profit.  If  the  jobbers  will  not  protect  their  printer  custom¬ 
ers,  we  should  withdraw  our  patronage  from  them.  A 
friend  has  just  reported  that  another  paper  house  quoted 
a  price  to  a  large  corporation  on  a  big  order  for  envelopes 
even  less  than  what  they  would  furnish  them  to  the  printer 
for,  and  in  this  case  also  secured  the  order,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  printer,  who  had  also  put  in  a  bid. 

I  wish  The  Inland  Printer  would  take  this  matter  up, 
and  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  such  practices  can  be 
stopped,  use  its  best  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  consumma¬ 
tion  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Employing  Printer. 


HOW  SAMPLES  CAN  BE  KEPT. 

To  the  Editor :  Norwich,  New  York,  July  14,  1896. 

Your  correspondent,  P.  M.  L.‘,  in  the  July  issue,  wants  a 
suggestion  how  to  keep  loose  samples.  I  have  noticed  vari¬ 
ous  ways  adopted  in  offices  I  have  been  engaged  with,  but 
think  the  one  I  have  adopted  may  be  found  suitable  to  his 
requirements,  and  which  is:  I  have  procured  a  series  of 
stout  envelopes,  8  by  10  inches  —  cloth-lined  is  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable —  in  which  I  slip  the  samples  of  the  several  kinds 
of  jobs,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  kind  of  job  a  customer  desires  to  see.  On  the 
front  of  each  envelope  I  write  in  a  large,  plain  hand  the 
name  of  the  samples  each  envelope  contains,  and  keep  them 
in  a  large,  deep  drawer  in  the  desk  ;  or  they  can  be  kept  on 
a  shelf  by  punching  a  hole  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of 
each  envelope,  inserting  a  piece  of  string  in  the  hole  and 
attaching  a  small  tag  with  the  name  of  the  contents  so  as  to 
hang  down  over  the  edge  of  the  shelf,  and  thus  showing  at  a 
glance  which  envelope  is  wanted  when  required.  Samples 
kept  in  this  way,  I  find,  can  be  kept  clean  and  smooth  for  a 
long  time.  J.  B.  Manning. 


AD.  COMPOSITION. 

To  the  Editor :  Portland,  Maine,  July  20,  1896. 

A  calm,  dispassionate  criticism  on  a  subject  as  impor¬ 
tant  today  as  ad.  composition  is  of  great  value.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  advertisements  is  becoming  as  fine  an  art  as  any 
part  of  the  “  art  preservative  of  arts.”  The  work  is  distinc¬ 
tive,  as  it  requires  not  only  correct  style  in  composition  but 
business  bringing  qualities  for  the  ad. 

The  article,  “Technicalities,”  on  page  406  of  the  July 
number  of  this  magazine  was  a  valuable  contribution,  and 
many  of  Mr.  Soden’s  ideas  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  compositor  who  reads  and  thinks.  His  assumption, 
however,  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  Newspaperdom 
was  inexperienced  is  not  right,  for  a  clearer  article  on  the 
subject  it  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to  read  for  some  time. 
If  the  writer  was  inexperienced  he  had  a  good  theory. 

Whether  the  ad.  is  well  written  is  not  a  part  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  ;  it  is  whether  it  is  set  so  as  to  bring  out  the  salient 
points. 

The  ground  taken  by  the  writer  in  Newspaperdom  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  the  ad.  different  in  general  appearance 
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from  “the  news  matter  and  the  other  advertising”  that 
“constitute  an  environment,”  and  in  his  position  he  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  almost  united  opinion  of  writers  on  advertis¬ 
ing  subjects. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  subject  can  object  to  Mr. 
Soden’s  criticism  of  No.  1 ;  the  only  thing  that  can  be  added 
is  —  it’s  no  good.  No.  2  is  not  especially  strong,  but  its 
weakness  is  in  the  selection  of  words  to  emphasize  rather 
than  in  the  style.  The  style  of  No.  3  is  too  much  like  that 
of  No.  1  and  would  not  attract  attention  as  quickly  as  No.  2. 

As  a  general  rule,  for  order  of  prominence,  Mr.  Soden’s 
Style  1  is  the  safe  one  to  follow.  The  business  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  writer  of  the  ad.,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  arranged  the  matter  for  a  very  graceful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  display  as  shown  below  : 


AT  76th  ST.  AND  3d  AVE. 

overstocked  warerooms  compel  us  to  make  a 
general  reduction  in  prices.  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Oilcloths,  Beddiug,  F,tc., 


♦ 

EVERYTHING  for  HOUSEKEEPING  j 

♦ 


Curtains,  Portieres,  Baby  Carriages,  Clocks, 
Crockery,  Tinware,  Stoves,  Refrigerators.  Lowest 
Prices.  Best  Qualities.  Liberal  Credit  System. 

j  J.  BAUMANN  &  BRO.,  j 

*  13)3=1315  Third  Ave.  between  75th  and  76th  Streets,  y 

•  Elevated  Railroad,  76th  St.  Station.  3d  Ave.  Cable  Cars.  • 

Open  Saturdays  until  10  P.  M. 


The  center  line  seems  to  have  been  the  one  the  advertiser 
meant  to  have  brought  out  strong.  It  is  comprehensive.  It 
covers  in  one  line  the  advertiser’s  whole  stock  in  trade. 

The  question  of  choice  between  the  one  above  and  the 
one  below  is  one  that  advertisers  might  differ  on,  but  I 

3  At  76th  Street  and  3d  Avenue  overstocked  ware-  E 

3  rooms  compel  us  to  make  a  E 

I  General  Reduction  I 

3  in  prices.  Furniture,  Carpets,  Oilcloths,  Beddiug, 

3  Curtains,  Portieres,  Clocks,  Crockery,  E 

1  Everything  for  Housekeeping,  J 

3  Tinware,  Stoves,  Refrigerators,  Baby  Carriages,  ^ 

3  Etc.  Lowest  Prices.  Best  Qualities.  E 

I  Liberal  Credit,  i 

3  J.  Baumann  &  Bro.,  1313-15  3d  Ave.,  Bet.  75th  and  75tli  Sts.  j|j 
3  Elevated  Railroad,  76th  St.  Station.  3d  Ave.  Cable  Cars.  E 

-J  Open  Saturdays  until  10  P.  M. 


think  they  would  decide  that  either  were  better  ads.  than 
those  shown  before,  and  the  latter  is  strong  as  an  ad.  from 
the  fact  that  it  brings  out  the  very  points  that  appeal  to  the 
“bargain-hunter”  instinct  of  the  general  public,  although 
Mr.  Soden  says  it  “  will  make  no  impression  on  the  reader.” 

The  “long-line,  short-line”  time  has  gone  in  ad.  compo¬ 
sition  as  surely  as  it  has  in  job  composition. 

Fred  L.  Tower, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.,  The  Thurston  Print. 


A  COUNTRY  PRINTER’S  VIEWS  ON  TYPE  STYLES. 

To  the  Editor  :  Petersburg,  Mich.,  July  30,  18%. 

I  have  noticed  a  tendency  of  type  founders  (nearly  all  are 
guilty)  of  imitating  the  styles  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I 
am  only  a  country  printer,  and  perhaps  my  views  are  not 
worth  printing,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  typographic  art 
should  advance  instead  of  going  backward.  There  are 
printers-  and  good  printers,  too  —  who  will  buy  anything 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  founders,  as  they  look  upon 
them  as  leaders  in  the  art  preservative.  A  Worth  in  Paris 
could  dictate  what  was  correct  for  the  women  of  two  conti¬ 


nents  to  wear,  so  also  can  a  MacKellar  dictate  typographic 
styles  to  the  printers  of  the  land.  Dresses  are  worn  out 
and  cast  aside  in  a  few  short  months,  but  the  impressions 
from  type  last  for  centuries.  This  is  a  day  of  progression 
and  invention.  No  manufacturer  would  dream  of  building 
a  press  after  the  pattern  of  those  used  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Why  should  not  the  founders  do  likewise  —  cast  noth¬ 
ing  but  up-to-date  nineteenth  century  type  ? 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  on  this  subject. 

A.  P.  Paling. 


COMPETITION  OF  JOURNEYMEN  PRINTERS  WITH 
THE  LEGITIMATE  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor :  Lowell,  Mass.,  July  20,  18%. 

On  page  441  of  the  July  issue  appears  an  extract  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  quoting  the  veteran  printer  Joe 
Mason  in  regard  to  a  printer  regularly  employed  in  a  union 
office  for  nine  hours,  and  who  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  work 
goes  home  and  devotes  more  or  less  time  to  doing  printing 
on  his  own  account.  Mr.  Mason  proposes  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  union.  I  can  only  say,  more  power  to 
him. 

There  is  also  another  point  to  be  considered,  namely  : 
Jones  is  working  in  Brown’s  office,  and  has  a  first-class 
opportunity  of  seeing  who  has  work  done  ;  then  he  goes  to 
the  customer  and  quotes  him  a  price  below  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  been  paying,  thereby  robbing  his  employer  of 
just  as  much  work  as  he  can  get  away  from  him,  at  the 
same  time  expecting  his  full  union  scale  of  wages.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  any  man  working  two  or  three  hours  overtime  for  a 
continuous  length  of  time  is  worth  actually  less  per  hour 
than  a  man  who  works  only  nine  hours  a  day.  Therefore 
the  union  should  take  a  decided  stand  on  this  question  in 
justice  to  both  employer  and  employe. 

I  get  over  this  point  by  refusing  to  employ  anyone  who 
I  know  has  a  “steam  printing”  outfit.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  other  foremen  on  this  question.  J.  A.  K. 

Communication  with  Mr.  Mason  on  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  : 

To  the  Editor :  Detroit,  Mich.,  August  3,  18%. 

In  regard  to  printers  working  for  wages,  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  run  little  print  shops  of  their  own,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  are  some  such  members  of  our  organization,  and 
I  was  quoted  correctly  in  the  Free  Press,  and  would  have 
brought  it  before  the  union  had  I  not  had  other  irons  in  the 
furnace  of  that  body  which  I  considered  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  printers  of  this  city. 

The  job  office  proprietors  have  long  groaned  under  the 
competition  of  the  petty  offices  who  do  business  on  a  cut¬ 
throat  basis,  and  of  the  sidewalk  speculator  who  owns  no 
plant  at  all,  but  goes  between  the  office  and  the  customer 
and-secures  as  near  a  cost  price  for  the  latter  as  possible. 
But  recent  years  have  seen  a  new  source  of  competition 
springing  up.  Several  men,  members  of  the  union,  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  fair  salary  all  the  year  round,  have  been  found 
maintaining  small  plants  at  their  homes,  which  they  operate 
during  their  leisure  —  evenings,  Sundays  and  holidays  all 
being  employed  in  this  way  when  they  can  secure  the  work. 
In  Detroit  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  printers  who  resort 
to  this  underhand  competition  with  their  employers.  One 
has  quite  a  plant  in  a  suburban  Canadian  city,  where  he  not 
only  spends  all  his  spare  time,  but  is  teaching  several  of  his 
children  the  art  of  printing.  Another,  who  has  held  an 
official  position  during  the  past  year,  has  a  little  shop  in 
his  spare  bedroom  at  home,  and  it  is  related  he  has  taken 
customers  from  under  the  very  nose  of  his  boss.  There  are 
several  other  well-known  cases.  The  matter  has  never  been 
brought  before  the  union,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  there 
is  no  way  to  get  at  these  gentlemen  only  through  their 
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employers,  and  perhaps  some  day  they  will  realize  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  employ  men  in  their  offices 
who  will  be  satisfied  with  wages  until  such  time  as  they  can 
honestly  branch  out  for  themselves,  when  I  am  sure  they 
would  not  tolerate  like  action  on  the  part  of  their  employes. 

Joe  Mason. 


ESTIMATE  FOR  A  SEVEN=COLUMN  FOLIO  NEWS= 
PAPER. 

To  the  Editor :  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  13,  1896. 

I  note  in  3rour  July  number  a  request  for  an  estimate  for 
a  seven-column  folio  paper.  The  following  list  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  ($375)  net 
cash.  If  a  secondhand  Washington  press  be  purchased,  $.30 
can  be  deducted,  or  if  a  Vaughan  Ideal  press  be  used,  $30 
can  be  deducted,  making  the  net  amount  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ($325)  and  three  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars 
($345)  respectively.  The  list  includes  everything  necessary 
to  produce  the  paper  : 


1  7-col.  Washington  hand  press . $225.00 

1  pair  7-col.  folio  chases . .  11.00 

1  18-inch  hand  roller  and  frame,  complete .  2.75 

1  set  straight  iron  side  and  foot  sticks .  3.00 

2  single  and  1  double  pat.  lined  galleys .  6.50 

3  6-inch  comp,  sticks,  at  75  cents .  2.25 

1  14-inch  comp,  stick .  1.30 

6  pairs  news  cases .  9.60 

18  job  or  italic  cases,  at  90  cents .  16.20 

1  double  (book)  stand .  6.00 

1  (news)  “  4.25 

25  yards  reglet  and  furniture,  assorted . .  1.25 

3  beveled  side-sticks .  .18 

Mallet,  planer  and  proof  planer .  1.20 

SO  adv.  rules,  13  ems . .  2.00 

20  double  dash  rules,  13  ems .  .  1.60 

20  single  “  “  “  .  1.20 

10  double  rules,  “  .  .60 

15  adv.  “  double  column .  .90 

20  lbs.  leads,  13  ems .  3.60 

10  lbs.  slugs  “  1.80 

15  lbs.  leads  and  slugs,  double  column . 2.70 

14  beveled  foot-slugs,  13  ems  .  .56 

12  6-point  column  rules,  7-col .  6.00 

2  double  head  “  “  .  .65 

150  pounds  10-point  roman .  72.00 

100  “  8  “  “  .  53.00 

Leaders  and  fractions  for  roman .  5.20 

1  imposing  stone,  28  by  50 . .  10.00 

2  fonts  8-point  Woodward  (head  letter) .  4.50 

1  font  10-point  “  .  .  2.50 

1  “  6  “  “  .  2.00 

1  “  12  “  “  .  2.80 

1  “  18  “  “  3.20 

1  “  24  “  “  3.50 

1  “  36  “  “  5.00 

1  “  12  “  cond.  Woodward  (head  letter)  .  2.80 

1  “  18  “  “  “  .  3.20 

1  “  24  “  “  “  (head  letter) .  3.50 

1  “  36  “  “  “  .  ...  5.00 

1  “  48  “  “  “  .  7.25 

1  “  8  “  extended  Woodward .  2.25 

1  “10  “  “  “  2.50 

1  “  12  “  “  “  . .  2.80 

1  “  18  «  “  “  3.20 

1  “24  “  “  “  3.50 

1  “36  “  “  “  ...< .  6.40 

Spaces  and  quads  for  display  type . .  5.25 

2  fonts  each  6  and  12  point  border .  3.90 

2  comp,  and  1  make-up  rule .  .75 

1  dozen  patent  quoins  and  key .  .  3.00 

1  electro,  sub-heading . .50 

1  lye  brush .  .40 

Saw  and  miter  box .  1.65 

10  pounds  best  news  ink . ‘  .  1.75 

25  “  12-point  roman  or  poster  type .  13.50 

1  6-inch  proof  roller,  complete . .  1.85 


Errors  and  omissions  excepted. 


$550.74 


The  Inland  Typefoundry, 

Per  Roedkr. 


ADVERTISING  A  PRINTING  BUSINESS. 

To  the  Editor :  Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  July  17,  1896. 

In  the  July  issue  of  this  magazine  I  noticed  an  article  on 
“Advertising  a  Printing  Business”  which  interested  me 
very  much.  As  contributions  were  requested,  I  would  like 
to  submit  some  of  my  experiences  in  that  line. 

Now,  in  the  printing  business,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  trade,  the  aim  in  advertising  is  to  keep  your  name 
constantly  before  the  public.  There  is  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  to  do  this,  but  I  only  wish  to  mention  a  few. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1895-96,  last  September, 
we  put  out  about  5,000  blotters  with  our  firm’s  name,  busi¬ 
ness  and  address.  These  were  distributed  among  the  school 
children  at  school  and  among  the  merchants  at  our  office. 
Our  show  window,  upon  which  I  will  comment  further,  was 
literally  filled  with  blotters,  thrown  promiscuously  about, 
making  an  odd  appearance.  A  card  was  hung  up  inviting 
all  to  come  in  and  get  a  blotter.  Now,  the  merchants  gener¬ 
ally- came  in,  and  by  so  doing  got  a  glimpse  of  our  office 
and  the  amount  of  work  we  were  putting  out.  They  generally 
remembered  us  when  they  needed  any  printing.  But  how 
about  the  school  children?  Some  printer  may  ask,  “What 
good  does  it  do  to  waste  your  paper  stock  on  children  ?  ” 
That  can  easily  be  answered.  There  are  probably  few  who 
know  just  how  much  influence  a  child  has  over  his  parent, 
or  even  over  any  grown  person.  Why,  I  remember  a  young 
chap  whose  influence  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  sending 
customers  to  our  office.  His  father  kept  a  livery  stable,  and 
therefore  came  in  contact  with  many  strangers.  One  day  a 
man  asked  him  where  he  could  get  some  printing  done.  The 
liveryman  named  over  the  different  printing  offices  in  the 
city,  but  gave  no  one  the  preference.  The  boy,  hearing  the 
conversation,  went  to  his  father  and  said  :  “Pop,  you  send 

him  to  M - (mentioning  our  office),  because  they  gave  me 

and  all  the  other  children  some  nice  blotters,  and  I  know 
they  do  the  best  printing.”  The  consequence  was,  the  liv¬ 
eryman  recommended  our  office  and  we  got  the  work.  There 
are  numerous  other  incidences  which  I  could  relate,  but  the 
space  forbids. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1895,  we  got  out  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dates,  of  which  you  will  find  a  sample  inclosed,  and 

MHRTINS  FERRY 
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which  proved  an  immense  success.  These  dates  were 
printed  on  assorted  colored  poster  and  were  pasted  up  every 
place  about  the  town.  It  was  on  New  Year’s  eve  and  during 
a  snowstorm  that  we  plodded  all  over  town  with  paste  bucket 
and  brush,  posting  up  our  dates  telling  the  people  that  we 
were  not  only  coining ,  but  were  already  there  to  stay. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  advertising  of  which  I  would 
like  to  speak,  and  that  is,  window  display.  Now,  there  are 
probably  some  printers  who  will  laugh  at  me  for  merely 
mentioning  such  a  thing,  yet  I  can  truthfully  state  that  if 
they  had  the  experience  I  have  had  in  this  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing  they  would  think  as  I  do.  If  your  office  is  located  on 
the  ground  floor  with  a  show  window  to  the  front,  bj'  all 
means  make  use  of  it.  Besides  displaying  your  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  you  can  exhibit  some  novelty  or  relic  to  draw  the 
people’s  attention.  This  creates  interest  in  your  window, 
induces  the  people  to  stop  and  keeps  your  name  constantly 
before  the  public.  Some  printers,  though,  are  averse  to 
washing  windows.  This  is  true  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
yet  an  up-to-date  printer  cannot  expect  people  to  patronize 
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him  if  dirt  and  disorder  have  the  upper  hand  in  his  office. 
I  have  found  that  clean  windows,  neatly  arranged  displays 
of  work  turned  out,  and  a  cleanly  kept  office  have  done  more 
advertising  than  all  the  bills  or  circulars  ever  sent  out. 

J.  F.  Blumenberg. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 


WILLIAM  NORTH  — THE  OLDEST  WORKING  COM= 
POSITOR  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


BY  R.  L.  JENNINGS,  MELBOURNE. 


THE  original  of  the  accompanying  picture  was  born  in 
England  in  the  memorable  year  of  1815.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen-  that  is  to  say,  in  1828  —  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  David  Cussons,  printer  and  bookbinder,  to  learn 
(according  to  his  indentures,  which  lay  before  me,  sere  and 

yellow)  “the  art.” 
The  instrument  (the 
indentures)  set  forth 
that  he  was  to  be 
bound  for  seven 
years,  and  during 
that  term,  among  a 
very  large  number  of 
obligations  —  such  as 
“  keeping  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  secrets,”  “not 
to  play  at  cards,  dice- 
table,  or  other  unlaw¬ 
ful  games  whereby 
his  master  may  have 
loss  with  his  goods,” 
“neither  buy  or 
sell,”  “not  to  haunt 
taverns  or  play¬ 
houses,  nor  absent 
himself  from  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  service,  day  or 
night,  unlawfully  ” 
— “  he  shall  not  com¬ 
mit  fornication  nor 
contract  matrimony.”  His  master  (David  Cussons)  besides 
teaching  him  “the  art,”  undertook  to  pay  his  apprentice 
during  the  fourth  year  of  his  term  (not  receiving  pay  the 
previous  three  years)  4s.  ($1)  per  week  ;  fifth  year,  5s.  per 
week  ;  sixth  year,  6s.  per  week  ;  and  the  seventh  and  last, 
9s.  per  week.  At  the  end  of  the  term  his  master  was  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  with  20s.  ($5),  provided  the  said  apprentice  should 
have  well  and  faithfully  performed  his  service.  His  father 
also  engaged  to  provide  the  “within  named  apprentice” 
during  his  apprenticeship  “  with  sufficient  meat,  drink, 
lodging,  clothes,  washing,  needful  medical  attendance,  and 
all  other  necessaries  during  the  said  term.”  The  indenture 
is  dated  “the  first  day  in  February,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  William  the  Fourth,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,”  etc.,  1832  —  the  indenture  not  being  drawn 
up  until  after  he  (William  North)  had  “put  in”  four  years. 
It  bears  a  £l  ($5)  stamp. 

So  much  for  his  apprenticeship,  which,  he  assured  me,  he 
served  faithfully,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  having  done  so,  his 
“master”  paid  him  the  stipulated  sum  of  20s.  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  He  then  worked  for  a  time  in  Yorkshire,  after¬ 
ward  moving  to  London,  where  he  was  employed  at  Spottis- 
woode’s  (government  printer)  for  sixteen  years.  He  was 
offered  the  foremanship  of  the  Illustrated  London  News , 
then  in  its  infancy,  but  refused  it,  recommending  a  young 
man  from  Spottiswoode’s,  who  accepted  and  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  foreman  on  that  journal  until  about  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  North  emigrated  to  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  in 
the  j'ear  1852,  and  as  good  men  in  those  daj's  were  at  a 


WILLIAM  NORTH. 


premium,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
“sit”  on  the  Argus  (the  leading  Melbourne  daily  news¬ 
paper),  where  he  has  been  employed  ever  since  —  forty-four 
years.  As  an  object  lesson  to  young  printers,  I  might  be 
allowed  to  state  that  he  never  smoked,  chewed  or  snuffed, 
and  is  almost  a  total  abstainer  ;  but  he  finds  now  that  a 
glass  of  pure  Australian  wine  is  good  for  “  his  stomach’s 
sake”  at  his  advanced  age.  As  a  proof  of  his  vigorous  old 
age,  he  is  working  “  on  case,”  day  work,  on  the  Australasian 
(weekly). 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Linotype  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Argus  office,  and  ten  machines  have  been 
erected,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Philip  T.  Balls,  of 
New  York.  When  the  first  machine  was  in  going  order  Mr. 
North,  under  instruction  from  Mr.  Balls,  tapped  off  three 
lines  upon  the  Lino.,  amid  quite  an  ovation  from  a  large 
number  of  spectators. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GEORGE  SPAULDING  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BY  STYLUS. 


THE  printing  establishment  of  George  Spaulding  &  Co. 
dates  its  origin  from  March,  1869,  and  while  not  the 
oldest,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  founders  of  the  business  were  two  printers  — 
George  Spaulding  and  Harrison  Barto  —  who  were  working 
at  the  time  in  the  office  of  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press , 
Mr.  Spaulding  as  foreman  of  the  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Barto 
as  foreman  of  the  job  department.  At  that  time  Dewejr  & 
Co.,  proprietors  of  the  newspaper,  had  a  small  job  office, 
which  they  were  induced  to  sell,  and  this  was  the  nucleus 
from  which  has  grown  one  of  the  largest  general  printing 
offices  in  the  city. 

Immediately  after  the  new  firm  took  possession  of  the 
material  they  began  to  add  such  new  type  and  machinery  as 
their  rapidly  growing  business  demanded.  Under  the  skill¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  management  of  Messrs.  Spaulding  & 
Barto  the  office  quickly  took  its  place  in  the  printers’  quar¬ 
ter  as  one  of  the  less  than  half-a-dozen  general  job  and  book 
printing  offices  where  all  kinds  of  work  was  turned  out.  At 
that  time  specialty  printing  had  not  been  developed  in  this 
city,  so  all  the  older  offices  were  equipped  for  general  print¬ 
ing  from  a  drug  label  to  a  three-sheet  poster.  Times  have 
changed  since  that  period,  and  the  principal  offices  have 
some  special  class  of  work  for  which  their  equipment  of  type 
and  machinery  is  selected.  The  office  of  George  Spaulding 
&  Co.  has  continued  as  an  all-round  one,  with  a  leaning 
toward  book  printing  on  the  one  hand  and  insurance  print¬ 
ing  on  the  other.  Mr.  Spaulding  gave  his  personal  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  book  printing,  while  Mr.  Barto 
looked  after  the  job  printing.  This  made  a  strong  team, 
and  when  added  to  excellent  business  qualifications  in  both 
partners  (so  often  wanting  in  firms  composed  of  working 
printers  only),  one  could  only  expect  them  to  succeed  and 
acquire  a  comfortable  competence. 

In  1878  Mr.  Barto  withdrew  from  the  firm  to  give  his 
attention  to  lumbering  interests  in  Mendocino  County,  in 
which  he  had  invested,  and  the  firm  name  was  then  changed 
to  George  Spaulding  &  Co.,  which  has  since  been  adhered 
to.  At  this  time  two  young  men  were  admitted  into  the  firm 
—  Dwight  Germaine  and  Munro  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Spaulding  in  1881,  and  went  to  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  where  he  established  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Germaine  retired  in  1886,  Mr.  Barto  returned  and 
resumed  his  connection,  and  at  that  time  the  business  was 
incorporated,  James  G.  Spaulding,  a  son  of  the  founder, 
Solon  H.  Williams  and  others  taking  stock  in  the  company. 
George  Spaulding  died  January  27,  1893,  since  which  time 
the  active  management  of  the  business  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Harrison  Barto  and  James  G.  Spaulding.  The 
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office  has  always  been  considered  a  “fair”  one  in  the 
broadest  significance  of  the  word.  There  has  never  been 
any  trouble  between  employer  and  employed,  and  when 
differences  of  opinion  arose  they  were  always  amicably 
arranged.  This  condition  is  noticeable  in  establishments 
where  the  heads  have  grown  up  from  the  ranks.  A  proof  of 
the  honorable  and  considerate  treatment  of  employes  is 
found  in  the  long  period  of  service  of  several  of  them. 
Walter  L.  Ferguson,  the  principal  job  compositor,  has  been 
identified  with  the  office  since  1875.  Alonzo  Henry,  foreman 
of  the  platen  presses,  has  held  his  place  since  1881,  while 
William  Griswold,  foreman  of  the  cylinders,  has  occupied 
his  position  nearly  as  long.  A.  S.  Winchester,  the  general 
foreman  of  the  place,  has  been  connected  with  the  office  for 
a  dozen  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  in 
the  mines. 

The  office  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  premises 
at  414  Clay  street,  extending  back  to  Merchant  street,  and  is 
perfectly  lighted.  There  is  no  dark  corner  in  the  building 
—  no  spot  where  compositor  or  pressman  cannot  work  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  The  equipment  includes  four  cylinder 
presses,  eight  platen  jobbers,  and  quite  recently  a  50-inch 
self-clamping  cutter  has  been  added.  There  is  also  a  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  plant  connected  with  the  business,  and  other 
additions  and  improvements  are  down  on  the  programme. 


PLATEN  PRESS  WORK.* 

BY  C.  E.  MILLER. 

THESE  presses  have  not  received,  in  these  latter  days, 
the  attention  thejT  merit.  In  the  first  place  the  platen 
press  is  considered  the  boy’s  press.  The  young 
man,  and  older  ones,  seem  to  have  no  part  in  it.  Fine  or 
difficult  work  is  not  considered  any  more.  Why?  Because 
skilled  men  are  not  employed  to  operate  platen  presses. 
The  prices  received  today  for  that  class  of  work  do  not  jus¬ 
tify  the  employer  in  employing  men ;  but  in  reality  the 
platen  press  requires  experienced  and  practical  operators, 
as  much  so  as  the  cylinder. 

MAKE-READY,  ROLLERS,  INK  AND  PAPER. 

To  prepare  the  platen  press  for  work  the  following 
points  must  be  observed  : 

1.  Is  the  press  level  ? 

2.  Is  the  impression,  the  platen  or  bed  (whichever  has  to 
be  regulated)  of  proper  height  ? 

3.  Are  the  rollers  in  proper  condition  ? 

4.  Is  the  ink  suited  to  the  paper  ? 

5.  What  kind  of  tympan  is  required  for  the  job  ? 

The  secret  of  good  presswork  lies  in  studying  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  each  job  to  be  worked.  Neglect  to  do  this  is 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  trouble  in  the  pressroom.  The 
pressman  should  be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
Soft  paper  takes  impression  readily  ;  hard  paper  resists  it. 
The  impression  screws  should  be  set  so  as  to  bring  the 
platen  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  A  sheet 
of  pressboard  and  about  three  sheets  of  forty-pound  paper 
will  be  about  the  right  packing  for  the  average  job,  although 
on  some  jobs  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  sheet  or  two 
more.  The  make-ready  should  be  done  on  this  packing, 
after  which  use  a  sheet  of  hard  finished  paper  for  top  pack¬ 
ing.  The  impression  screws,  when  once  set,  should  be 
changed  as  seldom  as  possible.  Lock  the  form  in  the  center 
of  the  chase,  if  possible.  If  not  centered,  the  impression 
will  not  be  uniform,  and  the  press  is  liable  to  slur.  See 
that  the  form  does  not  spring,  that  the  type  stands  squarely 
on  its  feet,  and  that  the  bed  and  form  are  perfectly  clean  of 
all  dirt  or  grit.  If  the  form  is  not  planed  down,  loosen  the 

*  Read  before  the  Spring-field,  Ohio,  Technical  Club,  by  C.  E.  Miller,  of 
Berlew  &  Miller. 


quoins.  Never  be  guilty  of  planing  a  form  with  the  quoins 
tight.  See  that  the  gauge  pins  have  been  removed  from  the 
tympan,  and  that  the  grippers  clear  the  form. 

The  first  impression  should  be  a  light  one.  Notice 
whether  the  form  is  in  proper  condition  for  make-ready. 
Always  underlay  low  letters.  Overlaying  them  causes  the 
other  type  to  raise,  and  has  no  effect  on  the  low  letters. 

A  sharp  impression  should  be  striven  for  ;  also  one  that 
is  uniformly  even.  Do  not  emboss  a  job  so  that  it  can  be 
read  as  readily  on  the  back  as  on  the  front.  Neither  strive 
for  a  very  light  impression.  If  the  impression  is  too  light, 
the  sheets  will  set  off  and  the  type  fill  with  ink.  There 
should  be  force  enough  to  transfer  the  ink  into  the  paper. 

OFFSETTING. 

Many  pressmen,  when  meeting  obstacles  in  the  working 
of  inks,  blame  the  manufacturer,  when  they  should  place 
the  blame  upon  their  own  ignorance.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  important  points  are  not  studied.  The  real 
trouble  lies  in  the  prevailing  lack  of  primary  technical 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  and  relative  proportions  of 
ingredients  —  a  knowledge  which  the  present  system  of 
training  apprentices  gives  no  opportunity  of  acquiring. 
Were  there  an  efficient  school  for  teaching  the  secret  of 
this  great  art  at  every  trade  center,  every  apprentice  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  that  theoretical  knowledge 
which  should  underlie  and  even  precede  all  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  pressroom.  He  would  then  understand  the 
absorptive  or  resistive  character  of  various  kinds  of  paper 
stock  he  uses,  and  remedies  would  almost  suggest  them¬ 
selves. 

PROPER  CARE  OF  ROLLERS 

Is  another  essential  factor  in  doing  good  work.  Benzine  is 
used  principally  for  cleaning.  This,  however,  is  injurious 
to  the  rollers,  because,  first,  it  causes  the  face  to  become  dry 
and  crack  ;  second,  it  takes  away  from  them  the  life  and 
elasticity  which  forms  their  suction.  Among  the  good 
washers  may  be  mentioned  machine  oil  and  camphor  oil. 
By  close  study  and  observation  of  these  suggestions,  good 
and  efficient  work  can  be  done  on  platen  presses. 

The  distribution  of  ink  on  a  platen  press  is  a  matter  that 
has  received  considerable  attention  in  these  later  days.  One 
device  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  receiving  roller  which 
takes  the  ink  from  the  fountain  and  carries  it  to  the  disk, 
thus  giving  it  a  better  distribution.  A  nickel-plated  disk  is  a 
good  device,  as  colored  inks  coming  in  contact  otherwise 
with  iron  lose  their  brilliancy. 

The  working  of  cuts,  their  make-ready  and  how  to  work 
them,  the  subject  of  copying  ink,  presses  best  adapted  to 
certain  work  and  general  purpose  presses  cannot  be  treated 
of  in  this  paper,  but  in  the  turning  out  of  first-class  work 
they  are  very  important  matters  to  be  considered. 


A  MEAN  MAN. 

A  man  may  use  a  wart  on  the  back  of  his  neck  for  a  col¬ 
lar  button  ;  ride  on  the  back  coach  of  a  train  to  save  interest 
on  his  money  until  the  conductor  comes  around  ;  stop  his 
watch  at  night  to  save  the  wear  and  tear  ;  leave  his  “  i  ”  and 
“  t  ”  without  a  dot  or  cross  to  save  ink  ;  pasture  his  mother’s 
grave  to  save  corn  ;  but  a  man  of  this  kind  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar  compared  to  a  fellow  who  will  take  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  when  asked  to  pay  for  it,  puts  it  into  the  post- 
office  and  has  it  marked,  “Refused.” — Bill  Nye. 


TWO  EXPRESSIONS  ABOUT  THE  INLAND  PRINTER. 

‘ ‘  Cannot  live  without  it.” — Gowdy  Printing  Company, 
Colorado  Springs ,  Colo. 

“The  Inland  Printer  at  hand;  as  usual,  prettier  than 
ever.” — Tom  H.  Tipton,  Williamsport,  Ohio. 
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AN  ARTIST  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  —  LEO  D.  WEIL. 


draperies  are  not  forced  to  do  monotonous  service  in  every 
sitting,  as  must  be  the  case  where  the  sitter  goes  to  a  public 
studio.  By  having  the  sittings  done  in  her  own  home,  a  lady 
can  indulge  in  as  great  a  variety  of  gowns  and  accessories 
as  may  please  her  fancy  —  and  that  without  any  personal 
inconvenience.  In  a  well-appointed  home  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  limit  to  the  number  of  charming  effects  in  group¬ 
ing,  poses  and  embellishments  which  can  be  obtained  by  the 
manipulator  of  the  camera  and  the  flashlight,  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  results  obtained  in  this  new  line  of  photography  bjr  its 
youthful  originator  indicate  surprising  possibilities  in  the 
waj'  of  artistic  grouping  and  the  handling  of  light  and 
shade. 

All  portrait  photographs  by  this  process  are  taken  by 
flashlight,  but  are  devoid  of  the  chalky  and  ghastly  appear¬ 
ance  ordinarily  characteristic  of  flashlight  work. 

By  Mr.  Weil’s  system,  the  capabilities  of  the  flashlight, 
or,  rather,  a  harmonious  system  of  flashlights,  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  graduated  as  to  give  greater  exposure  to  certain 
features  and  subdue  others,  in  compliance  with  a  delicate 
perception  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade  and  the  special 
requirements  of  each  individual  subject.  Long,  patient  and 
expensive  experimenting  has  been  necessary  to  bring  this 
feature  of  non-studio  photography  to  its  present  state  of 
development.  To  produce  results  on  the  plate  similar  to 
those  had  under  a  favorable  “time  exposure  by  daylight,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  graduate  the  quantity  of  flash 
powder  in  nice  accordance  with  the  particular  demands  and 
accessories  of  the  subject.  The  complexion,  the  color  of  the 
room  and  draperies,  and  various  other  details,  are  taken 
into  careful  consideration  in  arranging  the  flashlights  and 
reflectors. 

The  pan  containing  the  charges  of  flashlight  powder  is 
mounted  upon  an  ordinary  music  stand,  which  can  be  raised 


PHOTOGRAPHY  has  been  slowly  accepted  to  be  worthy 
the  name  of  “art,”  and  the  cause  is  not  hard  to  find, 
inasmuch  as  the  large  majority  of  photographers  are 
students  of  photography  as  artisans,  and  not  as  artists. 
The  artisan  is  separated  from  the  artist  by  an  impassable 
wall.  Native  taste  and  adaptability  are  the  essentials  for 

the  artist,  and  a 
man  is  born  with 
these  —  they  cannot 
be  educated  into 
him.  A  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  the  instant 
recognition  of  these 
qualities,  evidenced 
in  photography,  is 
to  be  found  in  the 
position  of  Mr.  Leo 
D.  Weil,  a  young 
Chicagoan,  whose 
artistic  work  has 
been  the  subject  of 
manj'  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles 
in  recent  months.  Mr.  Weil  is  a  very  young  man  —  he  is  in 
his  nineteenth  year  —  whose  innate  art  perception  has 
brought  photography,  under  his  manipulation,  to  be  in 
verity  an  art,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  these  notes  are  but 
moderately  representative  of  the  product  of  his  taste. 

In  portrait  work  Mr.  Weil  is  particularly  happy.  The 
experience  of  the  larger  number  of  persons  who  have  por¬ 
traits  made  in  the  studios  is  not  pleasing.  The  pictures,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  look  natural.  While 
there  is  a  resemblance  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  there  is  also  a  stiff,  constrained 
appearance,  either  in  expression  or 
attitude,  or  both,  which  makes  many 
so-called  high-class  photographs 
take  more  of  the  nature  of  a  carica¬ 
ture  than  of  a  likeness. 

By  Mr.  Weil’s  methods,  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  actual  glimpses  of  nature, 
caught  on  the  instant.  No  painful 
effort  at  posing  or  adjustment  is  in 
evidence  to  offend  the  taste.  All  is 
restful,  natural  and  spontaneous. 

His  “  non-studio  fotography,”  as  he 
calls  it,  is  the  first  successful 
method  of  making  photographic  por¬ 
traits  amid  the  subject’s  home  sur¬ 
roundings. 

A  plausible  claim  made  for  the 
new  departure  is  that  the  accesso¬ 
ries  among  which  the  sitter  is  pho¬ 
tographed  are  always  original  and 
individual.  They  have  not  been 
used  for  a  score  or  a  hundred  of 
other  sitters.  More  than  that,  they 
are  usually  far  more  rich,  costly 
and  unique  than  any  studio  could 
possibly  afford.  The  furnishings 
grouped  within  an  8  by  10  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  almost  any  of  Chicago’s  luxurious  homes 
represent  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and 
could  not  be  approximated  by  the  accessories  of  the  most 
complete  studio  in  the  city. 

The  feature  of  non-studio  photography  which  is,  perhaps, 
most  appreciated  by  the  ladies,  is  the  fact  that  it  admits  of 
any  number  of  changes  in  costumes.  The  same  gown  and 


and  lowered  at  the  will  of  the  operator  in  order  to  secure  an 
effect  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  well-adjusted  skylight. 
Three  and  sometimes  four  tiny  heaps  of  the  illuminating 
powder  are  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  pan,  and  the 
quantity  of  powder  used  for  each  illumination  is  much 
smaller  than  that  employed  by  photographers  who  have  not 
reduced  flashlight  work  to  an  exact  science.  The  powder 


An  Accident. 


Photo  by  Leo  D.  Weil. 
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is  ignited  by  means  of  an  electric  batter}7  and  wires  operated 
by  the  same  pneumatic  bulb  which  opens  and  closes  the 
shutter  of  the  camera  as  it  receives  a  slight  squeeze  by  the 
hand  of  the  photographer. 

The  room  in  which  these  pictures  are  taken  is  never 
wholly  darkened,  but  enough  light  is  allowed  to  enter 
through  a  side  window  to  enable  the  photographer  to  focus 
his  instrument.  This,  it  is  said,  assists  in  avoiding  the 
strained  expression  frequent  in  pictures  taken  under  a 
too  brilliant  flood  of  daylight,  or  in  flashlight  pictures  in 
a  room  from  which  exterior  light  has  been  wholly  excluded. 

Another  advantage  obtained  by  a  partial  admission  of 
light  from  without  is  a  fine  perspective  and  a  soft  and  often 


Courtesy  “  The  Four  Hundred." 

Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Caton  at  Home. 

exquisite  harmony  of  light  and  shade.  This  is  materially 
aided  by  an  artistic  and  intelligent  grouping  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  accessories,  as  well  as  by  a  proper  adjustment  of 
reflectors. 

That  “  non-studio  fotography  ”  has  as  yet  obtained  but  a 
“limited  circulation”  may  be  readily  understood  from  the 
fact  that  its  pioneer  seldom  has  occasion  to  make  a  bill  for 
less  than  $25,  and  more  frequently  has  orders  from  single 
individuals  which  amount  to  over  $100.  In  some  instances 
he  has  been  patronized  by  wealthy  Chicagoans  to  the  extent 
of  $300  and  $400  for  a  series  of  sittings  in  a  single  home. 

The  field  of  advertising  offers  unlimited  advantages  to 
Mr.  Weil,  as  the  character  of  his  productions  are  among 
the  most  suggestive  we  have  seen  in  photography. 


PRINTERS  GOING  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR 
THEMSELVES. 

THE  American  Pressman  under  the  heading  “Why  Do 
Some  Men  Fail,”  answers,  “Because  they  do  not 
understand  how  to  run  a  business”  —  then  why  do 
they  try  it?  Theory  and  practice  as  applied  to  the  printing 
trades  —  how  vastly  they  differ.  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
never  yet  did  a  young  man,  practical  or  otherwise,  make  a 
“start  in  life,”  but  thought  he  knew  how  to  get  rich,  or,  at 
least,  make  a  great  deal  more  money  than  he  was  earning  as 
a  salaried  employe ;  he  can  tell  you  how  it  is  done,  it  is  so 
easy  to  see  where  other  people  have  failed  and  avoid  their 
methods ;  but  how  is  it  in  six  months  or 
a  year’s  time  ?  How  little  he  knew,  and 
what  a  vast  volume  he  discovers  he  did 
not  know  —  but  he  is  in  for  it  now  and 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  There  is  no 
“royal  road”  to  learn  how  to  run  a 
business ;  to  a  very  great  extent  it  de¬ 
pends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  man’s 
knowledge  of  his  work,  the  methods  he 
lays  down  to  work  on  and  his  sagacity 
and  judgment  of  human  nature  in  the 
road  he  finds  it  necessary  to  travel. 
Customers  and  conditions  of  trade  are 
continually  changing  ;  to  be  successful 
we  must  change  with  them;  the  race 
for  success  in  every  line  of  business  is 
very  rapid,  and  it  is  one  of  the  impossi¬ 
bilities  that  all  can  win.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  master  printers  all  over  the 
country,  more  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  the  percentage  of  successful  es¬ 
tablishments  is  very  small  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  that  are  struggling  for  a 
living,  and  why?  It  is  not  because 
they  all  do  not  understand  how  to  run 
a  business,  but  because  there  are  so 
many  firms  that  do  business  in  such 
an  utterly  reckless  manner,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  prosper  for  a  while,  that  it  leads 
others  to  think  they  can  do  the  same, 
and,  if  misfortune  does  not  overtake 
them  entirely,  it  keeps  them  poor. 

Because  A  only  charges  50  cents  per 
1,000  for  printing  envelopes,  B  says  he 
can  do  it  if  A  can,  and  so  on  down  the 
list.  That  is  not  a  good  business 
method  by  any  means,  but  how  easy  it 
is  to  write  these  things  and  then  go 
down  to  the  office  and  do  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  Good  business  methods  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  employer  himself, 
according  to  his  surroundings  and  the 
class  of  people  he  is  dealing  with  ;  if 
he  is  a  man  of  business  and  understands 
what  he  is  about,  “Courage  of  his  convictions”  is  the 
commodity  he  needs  most  of,  to  lead  him  to  success.  This 
maxim  to  a  thoughtful  man  will  much  oftener  lead  him  to 
prosperity  than  adversity.  Among  our  prosperous  printers 
I  do  not  suppose  any  two  had  the  same  business  methods 
or  the  same  opportunities  of  working  up  their  trades.  We 
find  some  practical  men  have  been  very  successful ;  we 
find  others  just  the  reverse,  yet  can  make  money  very  fast 
for  anyone  but  themselves  ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  difference 
in  human  nature.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  get  a 
census  of  employers  that  a  very  large  majority  of  our 
moneyed  men  were  not  practical,  but  were  fortunate  in 
surrounding  themselves  with  good  workmen  or  practical 
partners,  going  to  show  that  business  ability  is  at  least  as 
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much  a  necessity  as  practical  experience,  and,  I  think,  more 
so  —  this  may  not  be  correct,  but  from  my  own  knowledge 
it  seems  it  is  so.  A  shop  experience  is  a  good  thing,  but 
y'ou  cannot  run  a  business  on  it ;  you  must  have  a  counting- 
room  experience  also,  and  knowledge  of  cost  of  production. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  experienced  and  reliable  person  you 
might  take  out  of  your  shop  could  not  come  into  the  office 
and  tell  you  what  a  job  was  worth,  and  if  it  was  a  large 
one  would  be  liable  to  come  fifty  per  cent  out  of  the  way  in 
his  guess ,  for  that  is  what  two-thirds  of  the  estimates  are 
that  we  hear  about  every'  day.  Promises  also  are  a  large 
part  of  good  business  methods  —  and  printers’  promises  do 
not  stand  very  high  as  a  rule.  If  we  could  always  have  in 
mind  “be  slow  to  promise  and  quick  to  perform,”  it  would 
be  better.  Employes  that  have  good  positions,  do  not  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  give  them  up.  It  takes  more  than  the 
money  to  buy  presses  and  composing  room  to  make  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Look  for  the  man  with  business  methods  and  good 
habits;  he  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  your  press  for  the 
successful  culmination  of  yrour  ambition  ;  also  lay  out  defi¬ 
nitely  the  line  of  work  you  will  do,  and  stick  to  it — don’t 
think  3'ou  can  do  anything  from  a  postal  card  to  a  3-sheet 
poster,  because  it  can’t  be  done  in  the  same  office  and  make 
money.  Weigh  up  well  the  probabilities  of  getting  work 
fifty'-two  weeks  in  the  year ;  y'ou  have  to  pay  rent  and  fixed 
charges  for  fifty'-two  weeks.  It  is  like  the  old  saying, 
“  Lips,  however  rosy,  must  be  fed.” — “  Gear." 


NOTES  ON  PUBLICITY. 

BY  F.  PENN. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  MAY,  of  the  firm  of  Stanley  &  May', 
publishers  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail ,  sends 
some  samples  of  his  job  composition.  It  is  up  to 
the  standard,  his  imitation  of  a  rubber  band  stretched 
across  one  end  of  a  business  card  being  especially  good. 

The  Photo-Engraving  Company,  67-71  Park  Place,  New 
York,  has  recently  sent  out  a  neat  little  folder  announcing 
its  consolidation  with  the  American  Photo-Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  at  IS  Vandewater  street,  New  York.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are  :  A.  F.  W.  Leslie,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  H.  A.  Jackson,  vice-president  and  manager  ;  G.  W. 
Smith,  treasurer,  and  R.  B.  Davis,  secretary'. 

Some  very  fine  samples  of  printing  have  been  received 
from  Redfield  Brothers,  New  York  city.  They  comprise 
the  August  number  of  Recreation,  a  copy'  of  the  Amateur 
Athlete,  an  advertising  booklet  of  the  Empire  Typesetting 
Machine,  the  “Journal  Book  of  Types,”  and  a  little  circu¬ 
lar  of  their  own  entitled  “  Inquire  Within.”  This  last  is 
especially  good.  Many'  a  printer  has  spent  days  and  weeks 
in  getting  up  an  elaborate  booklet  which  will  not  compare 
in  effectiveness  with  this  small  folder. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Stillson,  Center  and  Pearl  streets,  New 
York,  has  sent  out  as  a  specimen  of  his  work  a  very  hand¬ 
some  printing  of  a  famous  painting  entitled  “Fairy  Tales.” 
A  delicate  tint  adds  much  to  the  effect.  A  different  engrav¬ 
ing  of  the  same  subject  was  shown  by  the  F.  E.  Okie  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Philadelphia,  in  their  advertisement  in  last  month’s 
number  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Mr.  Stillson  puts  his 
name  in  unobtrusive  ty'pe  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  whole 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  very  effective  advertisement  of  his 
ability  to  do  good  work. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  “  The  Book  of  Types  ”  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  compiled  by'  Mr.  George  French,  adver¬ 
tising  editor  of  that  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  Journal's  patrons  with  its  facilities  for  attractive  adver¬ 
tisement  display.  There  are  172  pages  in  the  book,  and 
besides  showing  complete  series  of  nearly  all  of  the  modern 
type  faces,  a  number  of  specimen  advertisements  are  given 
and  several  pages  of  Mr.  French’s  interesting  comment  on 


advertising  and  kindred  subjects  appear.  Neither  Mr. 
French  nor  the  Jour?ial  are  given  to  doing  things  by  halves, 
so  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  many  handsome  type  books  which  have 
reached  me. 

The  old-time  idea  that  the  printer’s  sole  avocation  is  in 
the  dram-shop,  does  not  seem  to  have  entirely  died  away. 
In  the  Buckeye  Informer,  of  Milo,  Ohio,  appears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement: 

HAVE  YOU 

A  GOOD  PRINTER? 

Who  gets  drunk  and  gives  you  trouble?  He 
wants  to  quit  and  can’t.  Send  him  to 

Marysville  Keeley  Institute 

and  have  him  cured.  It  will  be  money  in 
pocket  all  around.  We  will  take  a  big  slice  of 
our  pay  in  advertising. 

Write 

C.  R.  Cornell,  Manager, 

THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE, 

Marysville,  Union  Co.,  Ohio. 

I  have  received  some  specimens  of  the  advertising  of  the 
F.  W.  Roberts  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  is  my'  first 
opportunity  to  look  over  any  of  the  productions  of  this  firm, 
and  if  they  have  been  turning  out  much  like  what  I  have 
before  me,  I  consider  it  a  loss  not  to  have  known  of  it  before. 
There  is  a  “snap”  and  a  “go”  about  their  advertising 
which  makes  one  feel  that  they  know  what  they  are  about. 
This  is  the  aim  of  every  circular,  I  take  it.  The  specimens 
the  Roberts  Company  submit  comprise  a  monthly  calendar, 
a  blotter,  and  two  booklets.  The  larger  and  more  important 
of  these  two  is  entitled,  “Are  You  Rightly  Represented  ?  ” 
Among  other  things  it  says  :  “  First  impressions  are  lasting 
with  most  of  us.  We  can’t  afford  to  have  them  poorly  made. 
A  letter-head,  pamphlet  or  catalogue  sent  to  those  you  desire 
to  do  business  with  should  attract  —  be  better  than  your 
competitor’s,  if  possible.  It  costs  but  little  more  than  com¬ 
monplace  printing,  and  is  vastly  more  satisfactory  to  the 
user.” 

The  United  States  Printing  Company,  of  Brookly'n  and 
Cincinnati,  has  prepared  what  it  calls  “The  History  of  a 
Success,”  the  success  alluded  to  being,  of  course,  its  own. 
Under  the  heading  of  “Historical,”  I  find  the  following 
item  about  label  printing,  which  may  not  be  known  to  all 
our  readers  :  “  The  business  of  printing  colored  labels  is  of 
very  modern  date.  Prior  to  1860  very  few  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  were  packed  and  sold  under  regular  trade  names 
and  brands  ;  all  articles  of  food,  condiments,  etc.,  were  sold 
by  weight  (and  too  often  very  short  weight)  over  the  grocer’s 
counter,  and  delivered  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 
About  the  date  above  named,  coffee  and  spice  dealers  and 
others  began  extensively  to  pack  their  goods  under  their 
own  names  and  brands,  often  using  arbitrary  symbols  or 
trade-marks,  many  of  which  have  since  become  very  valu¬ 
able.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  has  grown  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  Every  article  that  can  be  so  handled 
is  now  put  up  in  handsome  packages  which  are  at  once  a 
favorable  introduction  to  the  buyer  and  a  guarantee  of 
quality  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  packer.”  “  The 
History  of  a  Success”  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  I  think  most  of  its  readers  will  receive  with  regret  the 
“  au  revoir  ”  of  the  attractive  y'oung  lady  who  waves  her 
handkerchief  from  the  last  page. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  might  mention  that  we  value  your  publication  highly 
and,  indeed,  consider  it  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of 
the  trade.  —James  Beaty  &  Sons,  Wholesale  Stationers, 
Printers  and  Lithographers,  Carlisle,  England. 
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YELLOWSTONE 


PARK,  AND 
NAMED.” 


m 


HOW  IT  WAS 


WITH  the  compliments  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Transportation  Company,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
Wyoming,  there  comes  to  us  a  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet,  with  the  title  of  the  heading  of  this  note. 

The  letterpress  is  in  verse  bj'  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Tod  Helmuth,  the  sketches  are  by 
John  T.  McCutcheon,  and  a  number  of 
half-tones  are  from  photographs  by 
F.  Jay  Haynes.  Permission  has  been 
obtained  to  publish  a  number  of  the 
sketches  and  half-tones,  and  they  are  set 
forth  upon  this  and  the  opposite  page. 
They  speak  for  themselves.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  to  the  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago,  the  print¬ 
ers  of  the  brochure,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  typography  and 
the  printing  of  the  half-tones 
and  sketches. 


J.  J.  LITTLE  &  COMPANY 
AND  ITS  EMPLOYES. 


0! 


,N  July  9  a  decision  was 
rendered  by  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  the  arbitrator  in  the 
matter  of  the  dispute  between 
the'  firm  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  employes.  This 
forms  the  last  act  in  this  mem¬ 
orable  case,  and  while  each  side 
no  doubt  hoped  for  more  favors 
than  were  received,  the  decision 
has  been  accepted  in  good  grace 
b3r  both. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
early  in  April  of  this  year  the 
employes  of  the  book  and  job 
rooms  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company 
made  to  the  firm  certain  de¬ 
mands,  seven  in  number,  and 
upon  a  refusal  by  the  firm  to 
comply,  a  strike  was  ordered 
on  April  24.  A  week  later  the 
men  returned  to  work  under  an 
agreement  to  refer  all  differ¬ 
ences  to  a  joint  committee  of  ten 
persons,  five  to  be  selected  from  Tj’pographical  Union 
No.  6  and  five  from  the  New  York  l^pothetae.  Of  the  com¬ 
mittee  selected,  those  representing  the  Union  were  :  Samuel 
B.  Donnelly,  its  president ;  Wilbur  F.  Speer,  vice-president ; 
William  Ferguson,  secretary-treasurer;  John  Maxwell, 
organizer  ;  and  Charles  J.  Dumar,  ex-president.  Those  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Typothetae  were  :  William  Green,  Theo.  L. 
De  Vinne,  R.  R.  Ridge,  R.  W.  Grout  and  R.  W.  Smith. 

The  demands  made  by  the  men  which  this  committee  was 
called  upon  to  settle  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  machine  scale  shall  be 
lived  up  to  in  its  entirety. 

2.  That  the  fonts  which  are  below  the 
standard  shall  be  measured  as  the  next 
smaller  size. 

3.  That  the  text  of  all  publications 
shall  be  done  entirely  on  piece  or  on  time. 

4.  That  all  cuts  coming  within  the 
measure  shall  be  given  to  the  compositor  ; 


Yellowstone  Falls. 


and  if  cuts  are  not  in  the  office 
when  copy  is  given  out,  “  blood  ” 
shall  be  given  instead. 

5.  That  the  rule  relating  to  ap¬ 
prentices  shall  be  complied  with. 

6.  That  5  cents  extra  per  thou¬ 
sand  ems  be  paid  on  “Poor’s  Rail¬ 
road  Manual.” 

7.  That  book 
and  job  rooms 
shall  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  card  of¬ 
fices. 

The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  was  able  to 
dispose  of  all  of 
these  demands 
but  the  third, 
fourth  and  sev¬ 
enth.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  agreed  that  when  the 

number  of  piecehand  compos¬ 
itors  exceeds  the  number  of 
machines  as  three  to  one,  only 
those  emploj'ed  on  the  machines 
are  to  work  nine  hours  a  day. 
When  the  number  of  piecehands 
becomes  less  in  proportion  than 
this,  the  entire  force  is  to  work 
nine  hours  per  day.  Also,  that 
when  work  is  to  be  done  bjr  both 
hand  and  machine  composition, 
unless  the  copy  is  run  off  the 
hook  without  dis¬ 
crimination,  the 
piecehands  are  to 
be  paid  $18  per 
week  of  fifty-nine 
hours. 

In  regard  to  the 
second  demand,  it 
was  agreed  that 
“where  type  falls 
below  the  stand¬ 
ard  there  shall  be 
an  allowance  of  2 
cents  per  thousand 
ems  for  one  thick  space  or  less 
under  the  standard,  and  that  1 
cent  extra  allowance  shall  be 
made  for  each  additional  thick 
space  or  fraction  thereof  that 
the  type  falls  below  the  first 
thick  space  under  standard.” 

Mr.  Little  said  that  he  always  has  abided  by  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  law,  and  expects  to  do  so  in  future,  and  this 
demand  was  withdrawn,  as  was  also  the  sixth  demand. 
The  5  cents  extra  per  thousand  on  “  Poor’s  Railroad  Man¬ 
ual  ”  is  to  be  exacted  in  the  setting  up  of  future  editions, 
but  the  demand  was  withdrawn  so  far  as  the  present  edition 
is  concerned. 

The  committee  failing  to  agree  in  the  disposal  of  three 
of  the  demands,  it  was  proposed  to  leave  them 
for  settlement  to  Mr.  Seth  Low,  president  of 
Columbia  College,  and  ex-mayor  of  the  city 
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of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Low’s  high  standing  was,  of  course,  a 
guarantee  of  the  fairness  of  any  decision  he  might  render, 
and  as  he  had  no  experience  at  the  printing  business,  he 
would  have  no  sympathy  with  either  side  any  further  than 
might  arise  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  case.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  he  was  supplied  with 
briefs  giving  him  the  views  of 
both  sides  to  the  controversy, 
and  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
joint  committee.  Later  he  went 
over  the  points  at  issue  with  the 
members  of  the  committee.  His 
decision  is  as  follows  : 

Third  Demand.  That  the  text  of  all 
publications  be  done  entirely  on  piece  or 
on  time. 

The  Typothetae  were  willing'  to  con¬ 
cede  this  demand,  with  the  following'  ex¬ 
ception,  that  “  this  shall  not  apply  to 
standing  matter  or  electrotype  plates 
to  he  corrected.”  The  Union  objected  to 
this  exception  as  too  broad. 

It  is  conceded  that  most  of  the  print¬ 
ing  in  New  York  is  paid  for  either  by 
the  time  scale  or  the  piece  scale  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Union.  The  Typothetae 
admit  that  standing  matter  and  plates 
can  be  used  in  work  done  on  time  without 
embarrassment.  This  seems  to  dispose 
of  their  argument  that  the  composition 
of  such  matter  having  been  paid  for  once 
should  not  be  paid  for  again.  It  need  not 
be,  if  the  entire  work  is  done  on  time. 

The  contention  of  the  Typothetae  really 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  use 
standing  matter  and  plates  on  the  piece 
scale  on  the  same  basis  as  on  the  time 
scale.  The  Union,  while  intimating  that 
the  rule  must  be  applied  with  discretion, 
claims  that  standing  matter  and  plates, 
when  used  upon  the  piece  scale,  are  a 
part  of  the  compositor’s  fat.  Such  mat¬ 
ter  seems  to  me  to  stand  in  precisely  the  same  category  as  cuts  coming 
within  the  measure  that  are  within  control  of  the  office  at  the  time  copy  is 
given  out,  which  cuts  the  Typothetae  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  compos¬ 
itor.  Such  cuts  have  already  been  paid  for  by  someone,  the  compositor  does 
no  work  upon  them,  and  yet  they  are  measured  up  by  the  compositor.  It  is 
intimated  by  the  Typothetae  that  the  effect  of  this  finding  will  be  to  drive 
more  and  more  printing  out  of  New  York  into  the  surrounding  towns  and 
cities.  If  so,  the  remedy  seems  to  me  to  lie  either  in  an  amendment  of  the 
piece  scale,  or  in  such  an  administration  of  the  rule  by  the  Union  as  will 
suspend  its  application  to  extreme  cases.  The  rule  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  fairness’,  and  I  therefore  sustain  the  demand  as  submitted  by 
the  Union. 

Fourth  Demand. —  That  all  cuts  coming  within  the  measure  shall  be  given 
to  the  compositor  ;  and  if  cuts  are  not  in  the  office  when 
copy  is  given  out ,  “blood”  shall  be  given  instead. 

The  Typothetae  propose,  as  an  amendment,  “That 
all  cuts  coming  within  the  measure,  and  within  control 
of  the  office  at  the  time  the  copy  is  given  out,  shall  be 
given  to  the  compositor.”  In  other  words,  the  discussion 
turns  upon  whether  the  claim  of  the  compositor  to  cuts 
coming  within  the  measure  is,  or  is  not,  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  justify  a  claim  for  extra  compensation  in 
lieu  of  such  cuts  if  they  are  not  within  control  of  the 
office  when  the  copy  is  given  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  facts  do  not  justify  such  a 
claim.  When  cuts  are  inserted  after 
the  text  is  set  up,  the  work  is  not 
done  by  the  compositor  but  by  the 
maker-up.  I  think  that  the  com¬ 
positor’s  claim  cannot  extend  into  a 
domain  that  the  compositor  himself 
does  not  cover.  It  was  pointed  out 
during  the  discussion,  as  justifying 
the  compositor’s  claim  to  such  cuts, 
that  if  matter  is  set  up  without 
leads,  the  leads  are  subsequently 
inserted  at  the  expense  of  the  office 
and  measured  up  by  the  compositor. 

But  the  difference  was  easily  made  clear.  If  leads  are  missing,  it  is  because 
the  office  is  at  fault,  and  the  office  must,  therefore,  pay  for  its  own  delin¬ 
quency.  The  office,  however,  in  most  cases,  and  presumably  in  all,  is  not 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  some  cuts  are  not  within  control  of  the  office 
when  copy  is  given  out.  The  cuts  are  furnished  by  the  author  or  pub¬ 
lisher  and  not  by  the  office,  and  the  office,  therefore,  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  absence.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  soundness  of  my  conclusion 
as  to  this  point  by  the  admission  of  both  sides  that  it  would  be  frequently 
impossible  to  pay  the  extra  compensation  demanded  for  cuts  coming  in  after 
the  matter  had  been  set  up,  to  the  men  who  actually  did  the  work  of  com¬ 
position.  The  Union  proposes  that  in  such  a  case  the  money  should  be  paid 

into  a  compositor’s  fund,  to  be  divided, 
when  possible,  among  the  compositors 
concerned  as  they  may  themselves  agree. 
A  claim  that  by  any  chance  may  not 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  did 
the  work  seems  to  me  to  be  a  claim  that 
cannot  be  sustained.  I  therefore  find, 
as  to  this  fourth  demand  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  submitted  by  the  Typothe¬ 
tae:  “That  all  cuts  coming  within  the 
measure,  and  within  the  control  of  the 
office  at  the  time  the  copy  is  given  out, 
shall  be  given  to  the  compositor.” 

Seventh  Demand. — That  book  and  job 
rooms  shall  be  recognized  as  card  offices. 

With  reference  to  this  demand,  the 
Union  in  its  brief  says 
frankly  that  “  In  sub¬ 
mitting  this  contention 
to  an  arbitrator,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6 
have  ventured  on  a  rad¬ 
ical  departure  from  its 
usual  methods,  and  did 
we  not  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  the 
stability  of  our 
case,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  this  met  hod 

of  settling  our  dispute  would  have  been 
agreed  upon.”  The  Typothetae,  while 
less  explicit,  argue  strongly  that  no  such 
demand  ought  to  be  enforced  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  upon  an  unwilling  employer.  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  question  ordinarily 
decided  by  power.  If  the  Union  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  its  point,  an  office  is 
made  a  card  office.  If  the  employer  is 
strong  enough  to  maintain  his  position, 
he  declines  to  have  his  office  made  a  card  office.  I  have  shrunk  not  a  little 
from  attempting  to  pass,  as  arbitrator,  upon  a  question  of  this  nature  ; 
but,  upon  reflection,  I  have  thought  that  a  fearless  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  one  in  a  position  to  look  at  it  with  impartiality  might  prove  of  suffi¬ 
cient  advantage  to  justify  the  attempt.  In  a  word,  I  think  the  contention 
of  the  Union  has  in  it  an  element  of  right;  but  in  its  entirety  it  involves 
two  points  that  I  am  unable  to  sustain. 

As  one  detail  of  this  question  in  its  application  to  the  office  of  J.  J.  Little 
&  Company,  it  is  urged  by  the  Union  that  Mr.  Little  at  one 
time  became  a  member  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  and 
in  so  doing  pledged  himself  to  give  the  preference  in  securing 
employment  to  union  men.  Mr.  Little  admits  that  he  did  join 
the  Union  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  claims  that  the  incident  has 
no  relation  to  the  present  question.  As  it  bears  upon  the 
matter  in  arbitration, 

I  am  constrained  to 
treat  the  incident  as> 
having  no  decisive 
weight.  The  fact  that 
the  Union  has  not  until 
now  insisted  upon  this 
point,  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  claim  except  as  a 
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make-weight  in  the  argument.  The  fact  that  the  Union  did  not  raise  the 
point  in  its  original  brief,  but  pressed  it  only  as  a  supplementary  argument, 
seems  to  me  to  justify  this  view.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
claim  of  the  Union  upon  its  merits,  independently'  of  this  circumstance 
affecting  Mr.  Little. 

A  card  office,  in  the  meaning  of  the  Union,  is  an  office  in  which  only  union 
men  are  employed,  and  which  is  organized  into  a  chapel,  so  called,  presided 
over  by  a  chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Union.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  may  exist  in  an  office,  as  matter  of  fact,  without  its  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  the  employer.  The  Union  claims,  for  example, 
that  in  the  office  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company  the  press  department,  the  electro¬ 
typers’  department,  and  the  stereotypers’  department  are  all  card  offices. 
J.  J.  Little  &  Company  aver  that  they  have  never  been  recognized  by  the 
firm  as  such.  It  appears  to  be  the  case  throughout  the  trade  at  large  that 
more  than  a  few  offices  are  considered  card  offices  by  the  Union  which  are  not 
so  considered  by  the  employers. 

In  support  of  its  demand,  the  Union  alleges  that  it  is  unwelcome  to  union 
men  to  work  in  the  same  office  with  men  who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  union 
scale  and  generally  profit  by  the  attitude  of  the  Union,  but  who  decline  to 
share  with  the  Union  the  burden  of  securing  and  maintaining  these  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  that  it  is  especially  unwelcome  to  union  men  to  work  side  by  side 
with  men  who,  having  been  at  one  time  members  of  the  Union,  have  been 
expelled  therefrom  for  one  cause  or  another.  The  Union  deems,  therefore, 
that  for  this  reason,  among  others,  it  is  justified  in  asking  that  Little’s  book 
and  job  rooms  should  be  recognized  as  card  offices,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  employes  of  the  office  in  those  rooms  at  the  present 
time  are  union  men.  It  further  urges  this  conclusion  in  the  interest  of  the 
compositors,  in  order  that  the  compositors  may  be  upon  the  same  basis,  as  it 
claims,  as  the  stereotypers,  electrotypers,  and  the  pressmen  in  the  same 
employ'.  The  Union  urges  it  also  because  such  a  condition,  in  its  judgment, 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  agreed 
upon  in  the  present  settlement,  as  well  as  of  those  to  be  determined  by  this 
arbitration. 

The  Typothetae  object  to  the  claim  of  the  Union  that  the  book  and  job 
rooms  of  J.  .1.  Little  &  Company  be  recognized  as  card  offices,  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  the  most  fundamental  of  which  are  : 

1.  That  J.  J.  Little  &  Company  have  successfully  withheld  this  recogni¬ 
tion  for  many  years,  “  particularly  in  1887,  when  not  only'  that  office,  but 
nearly  every'  office  in  the  city  of  New  York  successfully'  resisted  such  a 
demand,  although  enforced  by  strike  and  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the 
demand  is  today  as  obnoxious  as  ever  to  that  firm. 

2.  Because  they' claim  that  “In  the  office  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company  no 
distinction  is  made  as  to  union  or  non-union,  Jew'  or  Gentile,  American  or  for¬ 
eigner,  black  or  white  ;  qualification  being  the  only  test.” 

3.  Because  of  the  character  of  the  control  claimed  by'  the  Union  in  an 
office  that  is  admittedly'  a  card  office. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  resume  that  the  questions  at  issue  in  this  demand 
are  very  fundamental. 

So  far  as  the  Typothet  ;e  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Union  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  union  men  in  their  employ,  I  think  they'  are  mistaken.  I  think 
they’  are  justified,  on  the  other  hand,  in  objecting  to  certain  incidents  that 
would  flow  from  the  recognition  of  the  book  and  job  rooms  of  J.  J.  Little  & 
Company  as  card  offices.  As  I  view  it,  an  employer  is  at  liberty,  if  he 
pleases,  to  employ'  none  but  union  labor.  He  is  at  liberty'  also,  if  he  pleases, 
to  employ  only  non-union  men.  There  are,  in  fact,  printing  houses  of  both 
types  in  the  city  of  New  York,  although,  as  I  judge,  many  more  of  the  for¬ 
mer  than  of  the  latter.  In  the  book  and  job  trade,  I  understand  that  most 
of  the  offices  are  what  are  known  as  “  open  offices”;  that  is  to  say',  employ¬ 
ment  in  them  is  open  to  union  men  and  to  non-union  men  alike.  I  understand 
the  office  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company’,  as  to  its  book  and  job  rooms,  to  be  such 
an  office  at  the  present  time.  It  does  not  follow,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
an  employer  employs  both  union  men  and  non-union  men  without  discrim¬ 
ination,  that  he  is,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  connection  of  his 
union  men  with  their  union.  When  a  man  employ's  members  of  a  union, 
knowing  them  to  be  union  men,  or  having  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
are  union  men,  he  must  take  them,  it  seems  to  me,  with  ali  that  their  unionism 
implies.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  J.  J.  Little  &  Company,  having  book 
and  job  offices  which  are  composed  largely,  if  not  altogether,  of  union  men, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  recognize  the  Union  in  all  negotiations  upon 


which  it  may  enter  in  behalf  of  the  union  men  in  their  employ’.  To  this 
extent  I  think  the  Union  is  right  in  its  present  demand. 

There  are  two  points  involved,  however,  as  matters  now  stand,  in  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  an  office  as  a  card  office,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  argument,  however  they  may'  be  enforced  by  power.  No  one  can 
compel  union  men;  without  their  own  consent,  to  work  with  non-union  men. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  demand  that  an  employer  shall  not  be  free  to 
employ  any  but  union  men,  and  that  I  understand  to  be  involved  in  the 
demand  under  consideration.  It  is  no  more  reasonable,  I  think,  for  the  Union 
to  demand  that  J.  J.  Little  &  Company  shall  not  be  free  to  employ'  non-union 
men,  than  it  would  be  for  non-union  men  to  demand  that  the  firm  should  no 
longer  be  free  to  employ  union  men  :  or,  than  it  would  be  for  J.  J.  Little  & 
Company  to  demand  that  the  Union  should  be  deprived  of  its  freedom  to 
take  in  new  members  at  its  own  discretion.  Employer  and  Union  alike  ought 
to  be  free  to  determine  what  is  for  their  own  advantage  in  such  matters.  No 
arbitrator,  I  think,  could  find  that  an  employ'er  should  be  constrained, 
against  his  will,  to  shut  his  office  either  to  union  men  or  to  non-union  men. 
The  other  point  at  which  I  stumble  in  the  consideration  of  this  demand  is 
this  :  In  a  card  office,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Union,  a  dispute  between 
the  employer  and  his  employ'es  is  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Union.  The  representatives  of  the  Union  have  urged  with  great  force 
that  this  tribunal  in  Ty'pographical  Union  No.  6  has  shown  itself  in  many' 
cases  to  be  an  impartial  tribunal ;  that  it  has,  as  matter  of  fact,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  employer  perhaps  as  often  as  in  favor  of  the  employe.  This 
may  be  conceded  ;  but  it  remains  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  one-sided 
tribunal,  and  because  it  is  a  one-sided  tribunal  it  does  not  afford  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employer  and  the  employe  as 
would  commend  it  to  the  approval  of  disinterested  men.  A  tribunal,  to  com¬ 
mand  such  approval,  ought  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  both  sides,  with  provision  for  arbitration  in  the  event  of  inability 
to  agree.  Section  125  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  appears  to  me  to  recognize  this  position.  This  section  reads  : 
“When  disputes  arise  between  subordinate  unions,  or  subordinate  unions 
and  employ'ers,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  after  conference  between  the  par¬ 
ties  at  issue,  the  matter  may  be  settled  by'  arbitration.”  Indeed,  the  pres¬ 
ent  proceeding,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  type  of  what  ought  to  be  the  uniform 
method  of  procedure  in  cases  of  dispute  between  union  men  and  their 
employ'ers.  My  observation,  founded  upon  an  experience  of  ten  years  in 
business  life,  leads  me  to  believe  that  all  business  arrangements,  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  must  involve  the  element  of  mutual  advantage.  A  relation  that 
permanently  favors  one  party  to  a  transaction  at  the  expense  of  the  other, 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  short-lived. 

Accordingly,  if  my' functions  as  arbitrator  permit  me  to  pass  upon  this 
demand  only  categorically',  I  am  obliged  to  find  that  the  demand  that  the 
book  and  job  rooms  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company  be  declared  card  offices  should 
be  denied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  at  liberty'  to  say,  with  hope  of  its 
acceptance,  what  I  think  is  fair  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  my  find¬ 
ing  would  be  this:  That  J.  J.  Little  &  Company'  recognize  Typographical 
LTnion  No.  6  as  the  accredited  representative  of  the  union  men  in  their  employ- 
in  their  book  and  job  rooms,  and  that  permanent  arrangements  be  made  for 
the  arbitration  of  all  differences  between  the  firm  and  the  LTnion  upon  the 
general  lines  of  the  present  arbitration. 

Such  an  agreement  as  I  have  in  mind  has  been  recently'  entered  into 
between  the  Lithographers’  Association  of  the  Metropolitan  District  and  the 
New  York  Subordinate  Association  of  the  International  Lithographers', 
Artists"  and  Engravers’  Insurance  and  Protective  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  agreement  is  spread  out  at  length  in  the  history 
of  the  recent  lithographers’  strike,  pages  27-30,  inclusive.  Another  form  of 
permanent  arbitration,  which  has  behind  it  the  record  of  ten  years  of  suc¬ 
cess,  is  to  be  found  in  the  agreement  between  the  Masons’  and  Builders’ 
Association  and  the  Bricklayers’  Union  of  the  city-  of  New  York.  The  lithog¬ 
raphers’  agreement  provides  for  a  temporary  board  of  arbitration  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  each  dispute  as  it  arises.  The  Masons’  agreement  provides  a  perma¬ 
nent  board  of  arbitration,  and  contemplates  an  agreement  to  be  revised  and 
renewed  in  all  its  details  each  y’ear.  It  is  naturally’  impossible  for  me  to  say 
which  form  of  agreement  is  best  adapted  to  the  printing  trade.  In  one  form 
or  the  other,  however,  I  wish  to  throw  whatever  authority  or  influence  I  have 
as  the  arbitrator  in  this  controversy,  in  favor  of  this  method  of  settling 
all  disputes  hereafter  in  the  book  and  job  rooms  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Company 

July  9,  1896.  Seth  Low,  Arbitrator. 


“Just  Arrived  from  Kansas.” 

Tailpiece  design,  by  C.  W.  Traver,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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PROOFROOM  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  this  department  to  allow  for  a  full  and  satis¬ 
factory  discussion  of  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  proofroom  and  to 
proofreading.  The  contributions,  suggestions,  and  queries  of  those 
specially  interested  are  cordially  invited  hereto,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  answers  to  queries  authoritative  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  general  of  permanent  value. 

Widow  and  Widower. —  S.  H.  Wilbur,  Hancock,  Michi¬ 
gan,  writes:  “In  the  July  number  you  say,  ‘John  Smith 
died  and  left  a  widow  ’  is  correct.  Then  ‘Mrs.  John  Smith 
died  and  left  a  widower  ’  would  be  proper.  Would  you  use 
‘  widower  ’  in  preference  to  ‘  husband  ’  in  the  latter  case  ?  ” 
Answer. —  Certainly  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Smith  left  a  widower,  and  preferable  to  saying  that  she  left 
a  husband  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  people  do  not  say  either. 
The  expression  is  common  in  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  some  one  who  thinks 
“wife”  better  than  “widow.” 

Singular  Verb  Better  With  Sums  of  Money. — In  a 
criticism  of  diction  in  the  Winter  for  July  the  following 
sentence  is  given,  with  the  verb  italicized  as  erroneous  : 
“Thirty  thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  endowment 
funds  the  past  year.”  The  criticism  is  just.  What  is  meant 
is  not,  as  the  words  say,  that  thirty  thousand  separate  and 
distinct  dollars  have  been  added,  but  that  one  sum  of  money 
equal  to  so  many  dollars  has  been  added.  Such  misuse  of 
the  plural  verb  is  very  common,  but  that  does  not  make  it 
right.  Here  is  an  instance  of  its  misuse  in  another  way, 
from  the  American  Bookmaker :  “Neither  of  these  are 
entirely  novel  inventions.”  Second  thought  should  not  be 
necessary  to  decide  that  this  ought  to  be  corrected  by  the 
proofreader.  In  fact,  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  proof¬ 
reader  to  pass  uncorrected  any  such  obvious  fault  in  dic¬ 
tion.  Often,  however,  in  such  cases,  the  proofreader  is  not 
the  one  to  whom  blame  should  attach.  There  are  writers 
who  insist  upon  having  things  wrong,  because  they  think 
the  wrong  way  is  the  right  way. 

The  Printer’s  Devil. —  J.  B.  K.,  Carnegie,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  asks  for  a  few  of  the  legends  of  the  origin  of  the 
term  “  printer’s  devil,”  with  mention  of  which  is  most 
commonly  accepted.  Also  if  it  is  the  only  insignia  of  the 
black  art?  Answer. —  One  legend  is  that  the  first  printer 
was  supposed  to  produce  copies  of  manuscript  with  marvel¬ 
ous  rapidity  by  the  aid  of  the  black  art,  and  the  devil  was 
deemed  his  natural  assistant.  Another  story  is  that  Aldus 
Manutius  employed  or  possessed  a  small  negro  boy,  who 
became  known  over  Venice  as  the  little  black  devil  —  and 
believed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  Satan.  Aldus  is  said  to 
have  shown  the  boy  in  the  market  place,  and  to  prove  to 
the  people  that  he  was  human  invited  them  to  come  and 
pinch  “the  printer’s  devil.”*  Another  legend  is  that  the 
first  errand-boy  employed  by  William  Caxton  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  French  descent  named  De  Ville  or  Deville, 
and  hence  the  word  devil.  The  Aldus  Manutius  story  is 
the  favorite.  Pictures  of  the  devil  are  the  usual  humorous 
insignia,  but  implements  of  the  trade  are  used  more  gen¬ 
erally  for  trade-marks,  book-plates,  etc. 

One  Word,  or  Two  Words?  —  A.  L.  B.,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Michigan,  writes:  “Would  it  be  incorrect  to  spell 
‘to-day’  or  ‘to-morrow’  without  a  hyphen,  making  two 
words  of  each?  If  so,  will  you  give  the  reason  why  the 
American  Bibles  (of  the  Authorized  or  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion)  have  these  terms  printed  as  two  words,  without  the 
hyphen?”  Answer. —  It  would  be  incorrect  to  make  two 
words  of  each  of  the  terms  now,  because  the  word  “to”  has 
no  such  separate  use  in  any  other  connection  —  that  is,  none 

**‘I,  Aldo  Manuzio,  printer  to  the  Doye,  have  this  day  made  public 
exposure  of  the  printer’s  devil.  All  who  think  he  is  not  flesh  and  blood  may 
come  and  pinch  him.” — Proclamation  of  Aldo  Manuzio ,  i4qo. 
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with  the  sense  it  has  in  “to-day,”  etc.  At  the  time  the 
Authorized  or  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  was  made 
the  preposition  was  in  common  use  as  a  separate  word,  in 
various  senses  that  it  does  not  now  have,  and  so  at  that  time 
the  forms  “to  day,”  etc.,  were  correct.  These  forms,  and 
many  others  not  now  used  elsewhere,  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Bible,  which  work  is  not  in  any  respect  a  proper  model 
for  present  word-forms.  Many  people  now  omit  the  hyphen 
and  close  the  elements  of  the  word  together —  “today,”  etc.; 
and  this  cannot  be  called  incorrect,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  prevalent  usage.  Each  of  the  terms  in  question  is 
one  word,  not  two,  and  their  commonest  form  is  with  the 
hyphen.  A  hyphen  really  makes  the  elements  it  connects 
one  word,  and  it  is  better  to  use  it  in  most  words  like  those 
we  are  considering,  because  it  secures  recognition  of  each 
element  at  sight  —  a  practice  that  cannot  be  carried  to  its 
full  logical  extent,  because  fixed  usage  forbids  it  in  many 
instances. 

Why  Not  Punctuate?  —  “Inquirer”  writes:  “At  the 
risk  of  being  written  down  an  old  fogy,  I  venture  to  ask 
that  some  apostle  of  the  anti-period  craze  will  state  the 
principle  on  which  his  system  (?)  is  constructed.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deserving  of  explanation  if  the  practice  referred  to  is 
to  be  tolerated.  In  a  new  magazine,  boldly  claiming  high 
artistic  merit,  prominent  headings  are  set  in  type  without 
periods  (no  matter  how  long  or  short  the  type-line  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be),  while  sub-headings  are  invariably  set  with 
periods.  Why  this  distinction?  The  magazine  referred  to 
has  on  its  front  cover  a  top  line  set  in  caps  thus  : 

BOOK  ONE  NUMBER  ONE  AUGUST  10c  A  COPY,  $1.00  A  YEAR 

Will  some  kind  friend  who  favors  this  typographical  style 
furnish  a  waiting  craft  with  a  key  to  the  punctuation 
scheme  ?  An  ignorant  learner  wants  to  know  the  why  of 
that  comma  after  ‘copy.’  If  the  intelligent  reader  can  be 
trusted  to  supply  the  necessary  ‘  points  ’  in  five  other  places, 
why  not  there  also  ?  What  adequate  reason  can  be  given 
for  the  glaring  omissions  in  the  above  line?  On  one  page  of 
this  same  magazine  a  bill  of  fare  is  quoted.  The  ‘style’ 
adopted  permits  commas,  but  not  periods.  The  exigencies 
of  spacing  in  a  certain  instance  resulted  thus  : 

Ground  Beef,  made  into  cakes  and  broiled  salt. 

But  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  the  broiled  salt  was  received. 
Presumably  it  made  considerable  difference  whether  it  was 
broiled  ‘rare  ’  or  ‘  medium.’  Seriously,  what  is  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  this  modern  notion  ?  The  omission  of  commas  and 
periods  from  the  ends  of  full-length  display  lines  has  a 
sound  excuse.  That  is  exceptional,  and  well  understood. 
But  why  should  punctuation  rules  be  abandoned  in  display 
matter,  and  not  in  running  matter?  Who  will  enlighten 
us?”  Answer. — We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one 
of  those  here  criticised.  Can  any  other  reason  than  some 
sort  of  whim  be  given  for  the  practice  ?  Probably  in  most 
cases  the  absence  of  punctuation  is  due  to  a  notion  that  the 
matter  looks  better  without  it.  Many  other  things  might  be 
interestingly  explained,  if  any  one  knows  how  and  cares  to 
offer  an  explanation.  Why,  for  instance,  have  so  many  of 
our  advertisers  dropped  the  dollar-sign  from  the  prices  they 
give  ?  It  seems  to  be  because  they  wish  to  have  the  figures 
in  type  as  large  as  possible,  and  think  that  a  sufficient 
reason  for  leaving  the  expression  of  the  figures  incomplete  ; 
for  it  is  incomplete,  although  the  readers  do  always  know 
when  dollars  and  cents  are  meant.  The  writer  is  just  “  old 
fogy”  enough  to  deplore  this  and  other  unruly  practices, 
though  he  knows  there  is  no  apparent  hope  of  correcting 
them.  One  of  these  practices  is  the  frequent  printing  of 
such  proper  names  as  “supreme  court,”  “circuit  court,” 
“congress”  (of  the  United  States),  “house  of  representa¬ 
tives”  without  capitals.  This  seems  absolutely  unprinci¬ 
pled.  Will  any  one  give  a  real  reason  for  it  ?  Can  a 
reason  be  given  for  using  the  form  “employe”  instead  of 
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“employee”  or  the  proper  French  form  “employ^”?  It 
should  never  be  used,  because  it  is  as  absolutely  without  a 
raison  d'etre  as  anything  can  be.  The  list  might  easily  be 
extended  to  the  bulk  of  a  large  book.  Meantime  those  who 
wish  to  be  reasonable  will  base  their  own  practice  on 
principle,  and  never  swerve  from  that  practice  in  their 
own  work,  no  matter  how  many  people  do  otherwise. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING. 

CONDUCTED  BY  J.  F.  HENRY. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  department  is  respectfully  invited 
from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  others.  Individual  experiences  in 
any  way  pertaining  to  the  trade  are  solicited.  Inquiries  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Differences  of  opinion  regarding  answers  given  by 
the  editor  will  receive  respectful  consideration. 

Nickeling  Electrotypes  —  Charging  for  Cutting 
Plates  for  Colors. —  W.  S.  C.,  of  Illinois,  writes:  “Will 
you  please  state,  in  Notes  and  Queries  column,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  life  of  an  electrotype  nickeled  and  one  not 
nickeled  ?  Also,  in  a  type  form  for  two  or  more  electro¬ 
types,  is  it  customary  for  the  electrotyper  to  charge  extra 
time  for  building  out  colors?”  Answer. —  Printers  who 
have  had  experience  with  nickeled  plates  report  that  the 
nickeling  prolongs  the  life  of  a  plate  only  a  very  little  if 
the  ink  is  such  as  does  not  act  chemically  on  the  copper.  If 
the  ink  contains  mercury  or  vermilion  which  will  attack 
the  copper,  the  plates  should  be  nickeled.  The  usual  rates 
for  electrotypes  do  not  include  any  but  the  regular  opera¬ 
tions.  Mortising,  cutting  for  colors,  etc.,  whether  done  on 
the  plates  or  built  out  in  the  mold  are  extras  which  should 
be  and  generally  are  charged  for.  Sometimes  the  cutting 
for  colors  is  so  small  a  matter  that  no  charge  is  made. 

Stereotyper’s  Paste. —  A.  T.,  of  California,  writes: 
“  Could  you  give  me  a  recipe  or  let  me  know  of  some  place 
to  obtain  it  for  making  good  matrix  paste  or  stereo  paste? 
Am  using  a  recipe  now  that  does  not  suit.”  Answer. —  In 
Partridge’s  book  on  “  Stereotyping,”  page  16,  the  following 
directions  are  given  for  making  paste  for  brush  molding: 
Mix  together  with  the  hands,  until  all  lumps  are  dissolved, 
6 y>  pounds  Oswego  starch  and  2L  pounds  wheat  flour  in  6 
gallons  of  water.  Then  add  12  ounces  of  common  glue, 
which  has  been  previously  dissolved  in  2  quarts  of  water 
and  2  ounces  of  powdered  alum.  Cook  until  the  mixture 
boils  thick.  When  cold  take  out  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  day’s  use  and  add  one-half  its  bulk  of  pulverized  whit¬ 
ing.  The  whiting  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  paste  and  the  resultant  mass  forced  through  a  sieve  hav 
ing  about  20  meshes  to  the  inch.  The  whiting  should  be 
free  from  grit.  It  may  be  conveniently  pulverized  by  rolling 
over  it  a  piece  of  steam  pipe.  Directions  for  making  paste 
for  machine  molding,  given  on  page  20,  are  as  follows  :  Mix 
6  pounds  of  powdered  and  sifted  china  clay,  4  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  and  1  pound  of  Oswego  starch  in  16  quarts  of 
water,  stirring  until  the  mixture  is  smooth  and  free  from 
lumps.  Then  add  2  pounds  of  ground  cabinet  glue  and  cook 
until  the  mixture  boils,  then  stir  in  4  ounces  of  carbolic 
acid.  This  paste  will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  kept  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation. 

Stereotype  Matrices. —  E.  A.  W.,  of  Florida,  submits 
several  queries  regarding  the  making  of  stereotype  matrices. 
As  limited  space  will  not  permit  the  insertion  of  the  entire 
letter  I  will  merely  reply  to  the  questions.  There  are  many 
different  formulas  for  making  paste.  Almost  every  stereo¬ 
typer  thinks  he  has  one  which  is  the  best.  In  the  reply  to 
another  correspondent  you  will  find  Partridge’s  formula  for 
paste  for  hand  molding,  also  one  for  machine  molding.  I 
have  no  idea  how  to  make  a  paste  by  using  the  articles  you 
mention.  It  may  be  that  your  predecessor  left  them  in  the 
office  to  make  you  think  that  his  success  was  due  to  their 


use.  One  of  your  samples  you  say  is  nitrate  of  strontia  and 
I  find  the  other  to  be  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  containing 
some  silica  and  alumina  as  impurities.  It  may  have  been 
used  for  a  backing  powder.  I  do  not  know  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  the  nitrate  of  strontia  was  employed.  The  only  use  I 
know  of  for  the  substance  is  in  the  production  of  red  fire. 
I  do  not  think  your  paste  contains  too  much  starch  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  be  deficient  in  starch.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  you  mean  by  a  “hurried”  matrix.  Pos¬ 
sibly  you  may  use  your  matrices  immediately  after  they  are 
made.  They  work  better  after  having  been  put  in  a  box, 
under  a  wet  blanket,  to  season  for  a  few  hours  before  they 
are  used.  From  the  appearance  of  your  matrices  I  think  it 
possible  that  the  ingredients  of  the  paste  may  not  have  been 
properly  mixed.  Paste  should  be  about  the  consistency  of 
cream.  Backing  powder  may  still  be  used  by  some  stereo¬ 
typers,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  at  present.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  get  your  supply  of  matrix 
paper  from  New  York.  Messrs.  B.  &  O.  Myers,  16  Beek- 
man  street,  make  a  specialty  of  stereotype  papers.  Write 
them  what  you  wish  the  paper  for  and  they  will  send  you 
the  right  kinds.  Yes,  it  is  better  to  soak  the  backing  paper 
—  twelve  hours  is  about  right,  should  not  be  less.  Use  it 
wet.  It  may  be  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  tissues  are 
pasted.  I  do  not  recommend  using  blotter.  Admit  steam  in 
the  bed  only  of  the  drying  press,  but  when  the  press  is  not 
in  use  the  platen  should  be  screwed  down  in  contact  with 
the  bed.  Of  the  matrices  you  sent :  No.  1  was  made  with¬ 
out  tissue  and  the  face  of  the  cast  would  not  be  smooth. 
No.  3  seems  to  have  been  too  dry  when  beaten.  No.  4  is 
rather  stiff  to  be  cast  in  a  curved  box,  but  should  cast  well 
in  a  flat  box.  I  think  you  would  find  Partridge’s  book  on 
“  Stereotyping  ”  of  great  assistance  to  you.  It  is  for  safe  by 
The  Inland  Printer  Company  ;  price  $1.50,  post  free. 

Stereotypes. —  The  following  clipping  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer 
indicates  that  stereotyping  is  attracting  increased  attention 
in  England  : 

“  It  certainly  looks  as  though  between  the  rival  new 
stereotyping  processes  electrotypy  will,  if  not  exactly 
suffer,  at  least  have  to  maintain  a  fight  for  its  predominance 
in  furnishing  a  hard  and  sharp  printing  surface.  Several 
well-known  periodicals,  with  long  runs  of  six  figures,  are 
now  produced  from  Harvey  Dalziel’s  hard  metal  stereos. 
Prominent  among  these  we  may  particularize  the  excel¬ 
lently  printed  Golden  Penny ,  published  by  the  Graphic  pro¬ 
prietary.  It  may  not  be  very  generally  known  that  Messrs. 
Lever  Brothers,  of  Sunlight  Soap  fame,  some  four  years  ago 
put  down  a  special  type  of  Derriey  rotary  machine  to  turn 
out  their  exacting  pamphlet  work.  If  I  recollect  aright  it 
is  constructed  to  print  (and  fold)  two  32  pp.  pamphlets  in 
two  colors,  delivering  the  two  as  one  long  4to  for  facility 
and  economy  of  stitching  —  technically,  working  and  fold¬ 
ing  ‘two  on.’  Messrs.  Lever  Brothers  employ  the  Dalziel 
hard  metal  stereos  upon  this  machine,  and  speak  most 
highly  of  them.  One  set  of  64  pp.  stereos  is  spoken  of  as 
having  yielded  375,000  runs,  with  better  results  than 
formerly  obtained  from  electros,  and  with  time  saved  in 
make-ready  and  registering.  As  regards  the  two  latter 
points  I  scarcely  see  the  application  —  that  is  to  say,  how  a 
stereo  can  be  more  quickly  moved  into  register  than  an 
electro,  or  how  plates  of  equal  merit  produced  by  either 
process  can  be  more  quickly  made  ready,  except,  of  course, 
where  certain  colored  inks  are  employed,  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  affected  by  and  react  on  the  copper  face  of  the  electro. 
Let  this  be  as  it  may,  examples  of  work  which  have  come 
under  observation  in  this  office  are  most  satisfactory.” 

The  process  mentioned  is  used  in  this  country,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  the  prevailing  demand  is  for  electros. 
Printers  say  that  they  never  worked  better  plates  than  those 
made  by  the  old  plaster  process,  but  prefer  electros,  as  the 
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usual  stereo  metal  is  not  sufficiently  durable  for  long  runs, 
and  it  is  so  brittle  that  plates  are  frequently  broken  in 
handling  and  on  the  press.  If  a  metal  composition  can  be 
produced  that  may  be  readily  cast  and  yet  be  hard  and 
somewhat  flexible,  it  would  vastly  increase  the  use  of 
stereotypes.  In  England,  where  stereos  are  much  more 
used  for  book  and  job  work  than  they  are  in  this  country, 
the  plates  are  usually  worked  on  iron  blocks.  The  Dalziel 
twin  clamp  blocks,  which  are  readily  adjusted  to  suit  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  plates,  are  in  quite  general  use.  They  hold 
plates  firmly  and  being  made  of  iron  do  not  warp,  so  plates 
are  evenly  supported  and  there  is  very  little  liability  of 
their  being  broken  on  the  press.  Many  of  the  “patent 
blocks  ”  in  use  here  are  so  much  out  of  true  that  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  work  stereotypes  on  them  without 
breaking  the  plates.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  trade  during  the  last  few  years  having  com¬ 
pelled  printers  to  continue  to  use  blocks  and  other  materials 
long  past  the  time  when  they  would,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  be  cast  aside. 


THE  DESJARDINS  TYPE=JUSTIFYING  MACHINE. 

R.  THEODORE  L.  DE  VINNE  gives  as  his  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  cost  of  justifying  in  type  composition 
averages  over  one-half  of  the  expense  of  composi¬ 
tion.  By  the  present  system,  the  first  corrections,  revision, 
author’s  corrections,  revisions  and  re-revisions  all  require 
rejustification.  The  great  expense  of  this  work  is  manifest 
even  to  the  layman. 

The  new  automatic  type-justifying  machine,  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  Mr.  B.  M.  DesJardins,  a  mechanical 
engineer,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  of  which  a  cut  is 
given  of  the  first  machine,  changes  the  present  methods 
only  enough  to  eliminate  the  unscientific  processes.  The 
machine  automatically  justifies  a  column  of  type  from  the 
galley  after  all  the  corrections  and  alterations  have  been 
made.  The  type  for  the  new  machine  is  set  with  only  a 
dividing  space  between  the  words,  and  the  lines  are  left 
at  whatever  lengths  they  happen  to  end  and  are  separated 
by  a  dividing  rule  to  prevent  the  loose  characters  from 
becoming  mixed.  This  method  to  some  extent  has  already 
been  adopted  by  Mr.  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  the  eminent 
New  York  printer.  Of  late  years  the  McMillan  typesetting 
machine  has  been  adopted  by  the  firm,  and  the  lines  are  run 
into  special  channeled  galleys  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  long,  from  which  the  office  proofs  are  taken  before 
the  matter  is  cut  up  into  the  real  lines  which  are  finally 
justified  by  hand. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  mechanical  calculation 
gives  the  very  best  possible  results.  Whenever  absolute 
accuracy  is  wanted,  a  mechanical  instrument  of  precision 
is  employed  to  aid  the  human  eye.  In  properly  proportion¬ 
ing  his  spaces,  the  printer  calculates  the  size  wanted  be¬ 
tween  each  word  as  best  he  can,  by  the  eye,  and  the  greater 
the  accuracy  required,  the  more  time  will  be  spent  in 
justifying. 

In  designing  his  justifier,  Mr.  DesJardins  has  aimed  to 
eliminate  all  of  this  unpleasant  feature  of  type  composition, 
which  all  together,  including  corrections  and  alterations, 
amounts  to  fully  one-half  of  the  cost,  where  good  work  is 
required.  The  new  machine  is  only  a  little  larger  than  a 
typewriter.  The  mechanism  is  tilted  back  at  a  suitable 
angle  to  handle  loose  type.  The  size  and  weight  are  only 
necessary  to  provide  suitable  rigid  supports  for  the  two 
type  galleys. 

The  automatic  mechanisms,  which  perform  a  peculiar 
work  that  no  other  inventor  has  succeeded  in  accomplish¬ 
ing,  are  about  as  follows :  The  column  is  pushed  forward 
intermittently  to  enable  the  discharge  of  the  successive  lines. 
This  motion  is  already  a  common  feature  of  several  type- 
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distributers.  As  the  machine  takes  hold  of  the  successive 
lines,  an  adjustment  of  parts  takes  place  which  designates 
what  kind  of  spaces  are  required.  The  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  which  produces  the  adjustment  required  to  select  the 
spaces  has  a  capacity  of  about  five  thousand  changes.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  about  one  thousand  changes  necessarj' 
to  properly  justify  the  ordinary  newspaper  line,  providing 
only  one  space  is  ever  inserted  in  the  same  place.  In  order 
to  use  only  one  size  of  space  at  a  time,  ten  different  thick¬ 
nesses  of  spaces  are  required,  which  is  a  serious  objection 
on  account  of  distribution.  In  order  to  reduce  this  number, 
piles  of  different  combinations,  made  up  out  of  only  three 
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sizes  of  spaces,  are  used,  these  being  the  three,  four  and 
five-em  spaces.  The  employment  of  only  a  few  sizes  multi¬ 
plies  the  combinations,  and  thereby  makes  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  mathematical  instrument  em¬ 
ployed.  The  next  motion  in  the  machine  consists  of  the 
insertion  of  the  newly  selected  piles  in  place  of  the  original 
dividing  spaces.  This  requires  a  separate  series  of  motions 
for  each  word,  so  that,  in  the  proper  disposition  of  the  line, 
the  machine  must  make  from  four  to  ten  motions  for  short 
newspaper  lines.  The  time  of  these  word  motions,  for  prac¬ 
tical  work,  is  about  twice  the  time  occupied  in  handling  a 
type  in  ordinary  typesetting  machines,  or  one-third  the  time 
taken  by  hand. 

In  order  to  economize  time  and  thereby  increase  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  the  motion  of  the  column  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  mathematical  device  all  takes  place  while  the  previous 
line  is  being  handled,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is 
dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of  transferring  the  spaces  and 
the  correspondent  handling  of  the  words.  At  the  end  of  each 
line  only  one  motion  is  lost,  that  is,  for  a  line  of  eight  words 
the  machine  makes  nine  motions,  etc.  After  the  spaces  have 
been  inserted  into  their  proper  places,  a  motion  throws  the 
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line  upon  the  receiving'  galley  and  brings  a  new  one  into 
place.  The  motions  which  have  just  been  described  are  all 
automatic,  that  is,  the  machine  does  its  work  without  any 
assistance  whatever  besides  the  putting  on  and  the  taking 
off  of  the  galleys  containing  the  columns  of  matter,  which  is 
done  by  the  foreman. 

When  the  galley  is  empty,  or  if  the  machine  is  required 
to  stop  for  any  other  reason,  the  automatic  indicator  rings  a 
bell  so  that  the  foreman’s  attention  can  be  occupied  at  other 
work  till  he  is  needed. 

Type  is  small  and  delicate,  and  must  be  handled  by  fairly 
sensitive  devices,  and  any  machine  which  necessitates  the 
separation  of  the  words  more  than  once  multiplies  a  very 
serious  difficult}'  in  the  economy  of  handling  such  small 
bodies.  Mr.  DesJardins  had  all  the  requirements  for  jus¬ 
tifying  type  as  early  as  1883,  and  his  effort  to  produce  a 
simple  mechanism  to  handle  words  and  spaces  in  a  quick 
and  positive  manner  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
delay. 

In  his  present  machine  no  motion  is  repeated  for  the  same 
operation.  One  touch  of  the  line  by  the  automatic  mechan¬ 
ical  fingers  instantly  determines  what  combination  of  two 
neighboring  sizes  of  space  piles  are  necessary,  and  the 
machine  goes  directly  to  the  work  of  inserting  them  into 
their  respective  places.  The  calculating  device  rests  upon 
the  line  directly,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  loss  of  meas¬ 
urement  which  would  very  likely  occur  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  intermediate  mechanism  to  communicate  the 
result.  The  spaces  and  words  are  made  to  meet  after  the 


very  shortest  amount  of  travel,  and  when  the  line  is  com¬ 
pletely  justified  it  only  moves  a  short  distance  sideways  and 
is  landed  into  the  receiving  galley.  In  developing  the 
machine,  the  most  difficult  of  the  problematic  parts  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  construction  of  a  suitable  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment,  with  its  large  number  of  possible  changes,  and  the 
most  difficult  mechanical  feature  was  the  handling  of  the 
spaces,  in  a  method  which  is  both  rapid  and  positive. 

In  Mr.  DesJardins’  justifying  machine,  these  changes 
are  made  only  once  for  each  word,  and  words  and  spaces 
are  gotten  at  in  such  a  way  that  the  mechanical  motion  by 
which  the  result  is  reached  is  nearly  a  positive  one.  In 
this  way  he  has  practically  eliminated  the  only  undesirable 
mechanical  feature  in  the  whole  process. 

The  DesJardins  machine  was  largely  developed  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  inventor  came  here  in  the  fall  of  1884,  from 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  expressly  to  build  an  operable  type¬ 
setting  machine  at  the  Chicago  Model  Works,  which  was  an 
improvement  over  an  experimental  model  which  he  brought 
with  him.  The  model  built  here  was  discarded,  before  it 
was  finished,  for  another  of  much  larger  capacity,  which 
was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of  1891,  when  the  Arc  Light 
building  burned.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  large  ma¬ 
chine  the  inventor  was  bitterly  disappointed  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  quite  completed,  and  had  never 
been  exhibited  in  operation,  and  on  account  of  the  very 
large  amount  of  money  required  to  perfect  a  machine  of 
this  kind. 

In  1892  he  went  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  there 
designed  and  built  an  independent  justifier  which  resulted 
in  the  successful  production  of  the  present  machine. 

A  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  is  now  being 
formed  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for  its  manufacture,  and 
the  work  of  preparing  the  machine  for  the  market  will 
immediately  be  entered  upon. 

The  owners  of  the  invention,  prominent  among  whom  is 
the  inventor  himself,  will  immediately  put  two  independent 
machines  on  the  market ;  one  of  these  is  a  special  machine, 
adapted  to  a  given  width  of  newspaper  column,  and  this 
will  be  built  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  other  is  an  adjustable  machine  capable  of 
handling  any  length  of  line,  from  that  used  in  the  ordinary 
newspaper  column  to  the  width  required  for  the  page  of  a 
book.  These  two  machines  will  be  sold  to  the  general 
trade.  They  are  calculated  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  printing  office,  with  the  exception  of  the  larger 
dailies,  where  great  speed  is  required  just  before  the  form 
is  closed.  In  order  to  meet  the  latter  demand,  special  justi- 
fiers  will  be  built,  under  contract  with  the  various  typeset¬ 
ting  machine  companies,  which  will  be  attached  directly  to 
the  typesetting  machines,  and  receive  the  type  as  fast  as  it 
is  set.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  this  special  form  of 
justifier  will  be  used  simply  to  cut  the  lines  up  into  the 
required  lengths  and  deposit  them  on  the  receiving  gal¬ 
ley  ;  but  when  the  time  approaches  for  closing  up  the  form, 
and  important  matter  comes  in  which  must  be  hurried 
through,  the  special  machine  can  be  used  to  justify 
directly  from  the  typesetting  machine,  from  which  it  can  be 
transferred  directly  to  the  form. 

Ten  machines  will  be  placed  where  they  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  owners  until  they  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  and  then  the  general  market  will  be  supplied 
in  large  quantities. 

COMPOSITION,  CEMENT  AND  INK  FOR  RUBBER 
STAMPS. 

George  W.  B.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  refers  to  article  on  rubber 
stamp  manufacture  on  pages  65  and  67  of  the  April,  1896, 
number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  asks  for  recipes 
for  molding  composition,  cement  and  aniline  ink.  Answer. 
—  Molding  composition  :  Finely  powdered  soapstone,  1 
pound  3  ounces  ;  best  dental  plaster,  1  pound  ;  fine  pow¬ 
dered  china  clay  (kaolin),  I  pound.  These  materials  are 
mixed  dry  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  having  a  fine  mesh. 
A  quantity  of  the  composition  sufficient  to  form  a  mold  is 
placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  mixed  with  a  solution  formed 
by  dissolving  5  ounces  of  dextrine  in  1  quart  of  hot  water. 
This  is  to  be  used  cold,  and  can  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Enough  of  a  dextrine  solution  is  added  to  the  composition  to 
make  a  thick  dough,  a  little  stiffer  than  putty,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  but  quickly  kneaded  and  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  Cement — The  stamps  are  mounted  by 
means  of  shellac  varnish.  The  cement  mentioned  in  the 
article  above  referred  to  we  have  not  the  recipe  for,  but  shel¬ 
lac  varnish  is  said  to  be  efficient.  Ink  —  Good  ink  is  made 
by  using  1  ounce  of  methyl  violet  (extra  3  B),  and  1  quart  of 
hot  glycerine. 
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Che  Augsburg  Initials  ■ 


PATENTED. 


OOOOOO 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST 


These  Initials  are  from  the  pen  of  Chas.  W.  Hef.rgeist,  Decorative 
Artist,  Philadelphia.  They  were  suggested  by,  and  are  adapted  from, 
a  Set  of  Initials  designed  by  Erhard  Ratdolt  (Augsburg,  a.  d.  i486). 


FIRST  SERIES — 48  Point — Set  $10;  50c  each.  72  Point — Set  $12;  60c.  each.  96  Point — Set  $15;  75c  each. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SECOND  SERIES — 48  Point — Set  $10;  50c.  each.  72  Point — Set  $12;  60c.  each.  96  Point — Set  $15;  75c.  each. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


THIRD  SERIES — 48  Point — Set  $10;  50c.  each.  72  Point — Set  $12;  60c.  each.  96  Point — Set  $15;  75c.  each. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

1\.  D.  farmer  $  Son  Cppe  founding  Co.,  Reu)  york. 

Branches:  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  San  Francisco. 


®'^®^®^®>^®^®^®^®^®'^®^®'^®^®^®^©5&®i^©5&®i^®>^®',^M&3§:®^ 


IN  STOCK  AND  FOR  SALE  AT  OUR  CHICAGO  HOUSE,  111  &.  113  QUINCY  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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Series 


12  A  40  a  e  Point  Tell  Text  (Nonp.)  $2  50 

Handsome  Letter  for  Neat  lob  printers 
Manufactured  from  Celebrated  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Metal 
Great  Western  Cype  foundry 
Leaders  of  everything  in  the  Latest  printing  Material 
1234567890 


1 2  A  40  a  8  Point  Tell  Text  (Brevier)  $3  no 


Choice  flowers  of  Central  Hmerica 
traveling  through  the  Beautiful  flaryland  Valleys 
Scenery  that  Is  CInsurpassed 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Lightning  express 


1234567890 


10 A  30a  10  Point  Tell  Text  (Long-Primer)  $3  oo 

United  States  Ministers  to  f  ranee  and  Spain  Recently  Hppointed 
petitions  Circulated  to  Rave  the  Manitoeba  University  placed  Cinder  Government  Control 
Cbieves  Robbed  Gleven  Colorado  Stores  Wednesday  Nigbt  December  Gigbtb 
Detective  Smith  Hwarded  prizes  for  Malting  tbe  Capture 


8  A  25  a  12  Point  Tell  Text  (2  line  Nonp.)  $3  00 

Valuable  Information  and  Good  Hdvice  for  Manufacturers 
Strong  evidence  Given  Hgainst  tbe  Robber©  Known  as  tbe  Long  and  Short  Men 


Beautiful  Grain  fields  entirely  Ruined  by  Cyclones  in  Slest  Virginia 
Hcctdent  policies  Issued  CIpon  Hpplication 


5  A  15  a 


18  Point  Tell  Text  (3  line  Nonp.) 


$3  60 


Buy  Superior  Copper-Mived  Cype  Only 
Hnd  You  tUill  Get  tbe  Best  that  is  Made  on  tbe  Globe 
Beadquarters  for  7JU  Kinds  of  printing  Material 


5  A  12  a  24  POINT  TELL  TEXT  (4  line  Nonp.)  $4  70  ' 

Hmertcan  Musicians  Slanted 
Musical  Conservatory  tdentwortb  Kansas 
Cuesday  evening  November  fourth 

COMPLETE  WITH  FIGURES 

Manufactured  by  BARNHART  BROS,  L  SPINDLER,  Chicago,  III 

FOR  SALE  BY  MINNESOTA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  ST.  PAUL;  GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  KANSAS  CITY;  §T.  LOUIS  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS;  GREAT  WESTERN  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  OMAHA. 
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The  WOODWARD 

GROUP  OF  FACES* 

MEDIUM;  OUTLINE,  CONDENSED,  EXTENDED 

A  Quartette  of  Useful  Designs' 


Woodward  Series 


60-POINT, 

4a 

3  A, 

$9.50... 

..L.  C.  $3.70.. 

...Caps  $5.80 

48-Point, 

5a 

4A, 

7.25... 

.  3.10.. 

.  4  15 

36-Point, 

7a 

4A, 

5  00.. 

.  2  40.. 

.  2.60 

30 -Point, 

9a 

5A, 

4.30.. 

.  2.15.. 

.  2.15 

24-Point, 

9a 

6A, 

3  50... 

.  1.60.. 

.  1.90 

18-Point, 

15a 

9A, 

3.20... 

.  1.60.. 

.  1.60 

14-Point, 

38a 12A, 

3.00... 

.  1  40.. 

.  1.60 

12-Point,  22a  15A, 

2.80... 

.  1.35.. 

.  1.45 

1 0- Point ,  26a  16A, 

2.50... 

.  1.25.. 

.  1.25 

8-Point,  28a  20A, 

2  25... 

.  1.05.. 

.  1.20 

6-Point,  34a  20A, 

2  00... 

.  1.00.. 

.  1.00 

THE  WOODWARDS 


MUCH  ASTONISHED! 


A  Leading  Printer  Whose  Ledger  Showed 
He  Was  Actually  Making  Money 

ALMOST  BEYOND  BELIEF! 


Condensed  Woodward  Series 


60-Point,  5a  4A, 

$9.50 . L.  C 

.  $4.10... 

..Caps  $5, 

.40 

48-Point,  8a  5A, 

7.25 . 

.  3.55... 

.  3. 

.70 

36-Point,  8a  6A, 

5.00 . 

..  2.30... 

.  2 

70 

30-Point,  10a  6A, 

4.30 . 

..  2.20... 

.  2. 

.10 

24-Point.  12a  8A, 

3.50 . 

..  1.70... 

.  1 

80 

18-Point,  16a  10A, 

3.20 . 

..  1.60... 

.  1. 

.60 

14-Point,  22a  14A, 

3.00 . 

..  1.50... 

.  1. 

50 

12-Point,  28a  18A, 

2.80 . 

..  1,40... 

.  1. 

,40 

1 0- Point,  34a  22A, 

2.50 . 

..  1.25... 

.  1. 

,25 

8-Point,  36a  25A, 

2.25 . 

.  1.10... 

.  1. 

.15 

6-Point,  40a  24A, 

2.00 . 

.  1.00:.. 

.  1. 

.00 

Send  Orders  Direct  to  Us  or 
of  the  following  Agents 

to  any 

AH  Cast  on  Unit  Sets 


Designs  of  Woodwards 


Patented  Aug.  4, 1896 


TO  BE  DONE  AT  ONCE: 


Send  for  Specimens  showing  the 
four  Series  complete  from 
6-Roint  to  ©O-Roint. 


Further  Investigation  Develops  the  Cause  of 
His  Establishment  Giving  Large  Profits 

REMARKABLE  DISCOVERY  MADE 


Matter  of  Great  Importance  to  the 
Printing  Trades,  Which  Have 
Had  a  Hard  Row  to  Hoe 


CRESCENT  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Chicago,  III. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CALIFORNIA  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
FREEMAN,  WOODLEY  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
GRANT  C.  SNYDER  &  CO.,  Denver,  Colo. 
PALMER’S  PRINTING  MACHINERY  DEPOT,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
DOMINION  PRINTERS’  SUPPLY  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
PRESTON  FIDDIS  COMPANY,  Baltimore,  Md. 
HARRIS’  PAPER  HOUSE,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
GOLDING  &  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago. 


W@@d]waiird  ©auttfliiine 


60- Point, 

4a 

3A, 

$9.50 ... 

..L.  C.  $3.70... 

..Caps  $5.80 

48-Point, 

5a 

4  A, 

7  25 ... 

.  3.10... 

.  4.15 

36-Point, 

7a 

4A, 

5.00... 

.  2.40... 

.  2.60 

30-Point, 

9a 

5A, 

4.30... 

.  2.15... 

.  2.15 

24-Point. 

9a 

6A, 

3.50.. 

.  1.60... 

.  1.90 

1  8-Point, 

15a 

9A, 

3  20.. 

.  1,60... 

.  1.60 

14-Point,  18a 

12A, 

3.00.. 

.  1.40... 

.  1.60 

12-Point,  22a  15A, 

2.80.. 

.  1.35... 

.  1.45 

The  Woodward  ami  Woodward  Outline  series  are 
cast  to  the  same  widths,  and  one  will  register  accurately 
over  the  other  for  use  in  two-color  work. 


WIDESPREAD  SATISFACTION  PROBABLE 


Strange  History  of  a  Printer  Who  Bought 
an  Outfit  of  Standard  Line  Type  —  What 
He  Thinks  of  Its  Money-Making  Possi¬ 
bilities —  Advice  to  Buyers  of  Material. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Inland  Printer. 

St.  Louis,  Sep.  1. — The  above  heading  shows 
the  utility  and  elegance  of  the  Woodward  and 
Condensed  Woodward  for  newspaper  columns 


Extended  W’d 


48-Point, 

4a 

3A,  $10.75... 

..L.  C.  $4.15... 

..Caps  $6.60 

36-Point, 

5a 

3  A, 

6.40.. 

.  2.80- 

.  3.60 

30-Point, 

5a 

3A, 

4. 70.. 

.  2.10... 

.  2.60 

24-Point, 

7a 

4  A, 

4. 00.. 

.  2.00- 

.  2.00 

18-Point, 

9a 

5A, 

3.20... 

.  1.65... 

.  1.55 

14-Point, 

14a 

8A, 

3.00.. 

.  1.50- 

.  1.50 

1 2-  Point,  16a 

10A, 

2.80... 

.  1.40.. 

.  1.40 

10-Point, 

18a  10A, 

2.50.. 

.  1.25- 

.  1.25 

8-Point,  22a  14A, 

2.25.. 

.  1.10.. 

.  1.15 

6- Point,  28a  16A, 

2.00.. 

.  1.00- 

.  1.00 

60-Point  Extended  Woodward  in  preparation. 


HEADING  AND  JOBBING  SERIES” 

Cast  on  Standard  Line! 


Originated  and  Manufactured  by  the10 

INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

217-210  Olive  Street,  SAINT  LOUIS4 
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THE  UNION  LABEL. 


INFORMATION  has  been  received  that  the  union  label 
regulations  are  to  be  more  strictly  enforced  than  here¬ 
tofore,  and  hereafter  all  labels  will  bear  the  testimony 
that  the  offices  using  them  employ  union  labor  in  all  their 
mechanical  departments.  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent 
for  the  employing  printer  to  inquire  what  advantage  the 
union  label  can  be  to  him,  and  what  protection  it  affords  in 
case  of  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is 
not  beyond  recollection  that  offices  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
known  to  be  union  offices  and  of  friendly  disposition  to  the 
cause  of  trade-unionism  generally,  were  unjustly  brought 
into  matters  of  dispute  between  the  unions,  and  work  to  an 
appreciable  extent  was  taken  from  these  offices  in  order  to 
coerce  them  into  discharging  men  who  had  been  faithful 
servants  for  years,  but  whose  union  had  rendered  itself 
obnoxious  by  some  alleged  unconstitutional  action. 

The  union  label  also  demands  that  the  union  wages  shall 
be  paid,  but  it  places  upon  the  employer  the  burden  of  ascer¬ 
taining  if  a  workman  is  competent  to  earn  these  wages.  In 
this  connection  the  following  letter  will  be  of  interest,  and, 
we  trust,  of  value  to  those  who  see  in  the  union  label  an 
instrument  of  good  to  the  printing  trade : 

To  the  Editor  :  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  2,  1896. 

I  inclose  card  as  a  specimen  of  work  done,  not  by  amateurs,  but  by  a 
union  printer,  as  the  label  indicates.  The  free  distribution  of  the  union 
label  makes  a  regular  farce  out  of  what  is  supposed  to  stand  for  the  best 
class  of  work,  and  just  so  long  as  the  typographical  union  is  run  for  revenue 
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Ji  tfte  f$nhwn  and  rjt$e§iaurant 


OSCAR  SCHUPP, 

326  CHERRY  ST., 

Wednesday,  Free  Lunch 

June  24.  AffjjlA  Served. 

only,  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  bound  to  exist.  Let  the  job  printers  form  a 
union  and  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  capabilities  of  a  man  for  membership 
and  to  whom  labels  should  be  distributed,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  can 
we  look  for  reform.  Your  magazine,  which  should  be  read  by  every  job 
printer  in  the  country  (and  I  think  is  by  the  majority),  should  start  the  ball 
rolling.  Yours  truly, 

A  Non-Union  Printer, 

As  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  machine  and  newspaper  compositors. 


“  HINTS  ON  IMPOSITION.” 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Charles  L. 
Rambo,  with  Griffith,  Axtell  &  Cady  Company,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  who  recently  purchased  a  copy  of  “Hints 
on  Imposition,”  advertisement  of  which  appears  on  page  618 ! 
“Received  ‘Hints  on  Imposition’  in  A1  condition.  The 
author  has  conscientiously  supplied  a  long-felt  want.  I 
consider  it  far  superior  to  any  work  on  the  subject  pre¬ 
viously  issued,  in  that  it  teaches  plainly  from  the  beginning; 
other  compilations  being  simply  diagrams,  with  little  or  no 
explanations.  The  binding  and  size  are  such  that  it  will 
stand  much  wear,  and  can  be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.” 


I  read  The  Inland  Printer  with  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  “from  start  to  finish.”  The  advertising  pages  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  paper. — R.  P.  Wilson ,  Halstead, 
Kansas. 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

CONDUCTED  BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

In  this  department,  queries  addressed  to  The  Inland  Printer  regard¬ 
ing  process  engraving  will  be  recorded  and  answered,  and  the  expe¬ 
riences  and  suggestions  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  hereto. 
It  is  believed  that  herein  will  be  found  a  medium  for  the  interchange  of 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions  never  before  offered  to  those  in  interest. 

Heat  Required  to  Bake  Enamel. —  W.  W.,  Denver, 
Colorado  :  The  exact  point  when  the  enamel  coating  on  a 
half-tone  plate  “  is  cooked  just  right,”  as  you  say,  is  usually 
determined  by  the  rich  dark-brown  color  it  assumes  when 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  650°  Fahr.  or  340°  Cent.  A 
very  good  way  to  tell  when  the  heat  of  the  plate  is  approach¬ 
ing  these  points  is  to  place  on  the  corners  of  the  plate  small 
pieces  of  lead  or  type  metal.  As  these  metal  pieces  melt  at 
temperatures  just  above  620°  Fahr.  or  326°  Cent.,  their  melt¬ 
ing  will  indicate  that  the  enamel  coating  is  nearly  “  cooked,” 
and  from  this  point  the  change  in  color  should  be  carefully 
watched.  It  might  be  said  that  the  color  of  enamel,  when 
properly  baked,  will  vary  with  the  formula  used. 

Enamel  Formulae. —  R.  W.  F.,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
wants  to  know  the  latest  formula  for  half-tone  enamel  solu¬ 
tion.  Answer. —  Here  is  the  latest  published,  taken  from 


the  Practical  Process  Worker : 

Clarified  glue,  Le  Page’s .  2  ounces 

Water .  2  ounces 

Bichromate  of  ammonia,  Merck’s . 120  grains 

Chromic  acid  (C.  P.) .  10  grains 

Water .  2  ounces 

Albumen  (dried) .  ZA  ounce 

Water .  4  ounces 


The  method  of  mixing  and  filtration  is  now  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here. 

Situations  Wanted. —  If  the  correspondents  who  write 
to  this  department,  without  inclosing  stamps  for  reply,  ask¬ 
ing  advice  toward  getting  positions,  would  address  the 
business  department,  inclosing  their  advertisement  for  posi¬ 
tion,  much  time  would  be  saved  them.  As  most  of  them  are 
highly  skilled  operators  their  being  out  of  position  is 
clearly  the  result  of  the  present  copyright  law,  which  was 
deliberately  drawn  up  so  as  to  enable  the  big  publishers  to 
get  their  engraving  of  all  kinds,  photogravure  and  color 
plates  made  in  Europe,  with  the  privilege  of  copyrighting 
here  the  foreign  engraved  plates.  This  is  now  being  done 
to  a  great  extent.  While  the  present  copyright  law  stands, 
engravers  in  all  branches  must  expect  to  suffer. 

Blue  Prints.  — Architect,  San  Francisco  :  You  can  make 
your  own  “  blue  print”  paper.  It  should  be  termed  more 
properly  Ferro-Prussiate  paper.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Roche,  of  New  York,  the  most  practical  photographer  this 
country  possessed,  gave  much  time  to  experiments  in  this 
matter,  and  as  a  personal  favor  gave  me  the  following 
formula  as  the  result  of  many  years’  experience : 


Water .  10  ounces 

Gum  arabic .  1  ounce 

Red  prussiate  potash .  1  ounce  20  grains 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonium .  1  ounce  20  grains 


This  solution  can  be  applied  to  well  sized  or  highly  calen¬ 
dered  paper  with  a  flat  brush,  but  it  must  be  dried  in  the 
dark. 

Standard  Light  for  Photography. —  L.  W.  H.,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  :  Your  query  is  too  highly  scientific  for  the 
reply  to  be  of  general  interest  in  these  columns.  Would 
advise  you  to  inquire  of  Professor  of  Physics,  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege.  As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  standard  light  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  electric  light  the 
variability  in  strength  and  color  of  daylight  was  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  trouble.  Prof.  J.  V.  Lovibund,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  deeply,  says:  “The  light  from  a 
white  mist”  [or  fog  such  as  you  have  in  Boston]  “  must  for 
the  present  be  considered  as  the  standard  normal  white 
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light.”  In  my  own  practice  in  color  photography  I  find 
the  electric  light  from  the  ordinary  street  service  of  New 
York  city  to  give  a  very  reliable  white  light,  through  the  use 
of  standard  focusing  lamps  and  the  best  quality  carbons. 
The  lamps  must  remain  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  subjects 
photographed  and  the  more  lamps  concentrated  on  one  sub¬ 
ject  the  more  even  and  steady  the  illumination,  as  any  varia¬ 
bility  in  one  lamp  is  equalized  bjr  the  others. 

Etching  Brass  Embossing  Dies. —  F.  W.  H.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  writes:  ‘‘I  have  followed  the  ‘Process  Engraving  ’ 
now  running  in  The  Inland  Printer  successfully  as  far 
as  the  etching  bath,  which  I  find  is  too  weak  to  etch  brass 
for  embossing  plates.  Would  you  kindly  give  proper  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  ‘  Notes  and  Queries  ’  column  ?  I  used  commer¬ 
cial  nitric  acid,  one  acid  to  six  water,  without  the  desired 
effect,  my  object  being  to  etch  brass  for  embossing  plates.” 
Answer. —  The  trouble  about  giving  formulas  for  solutions 
that  will  etch  brass  is  that  the  metal  itself  is  so  variable 
that  a  mordant  that  will  suit  some  brass  will  not  others. 
Brass  being  an  alloy,  differs  in  quality  with  each  manufac¬ 
turer.  As  it  is  composed  of  zinc  and  copper,  nitric  acid  and 
chloride  of  iron  should  be  the  best  mediums  to  dissolve  it, 
but  these  also  vary  in  strength  with  each  manufacturer,  so 
that  an  exact  formula  is  impossible.  I  have  myself  used 
both  the  above  mordants  and  simply  added  sufficient  to  the 
etching  bath  to  make  the  solution  etch  the  brass  without 
overheating  or  destroying  the  protection  on  the  design.  It 
is  work  that  requires  patience,  for  at  best  brass  is  a  stub¬ 
born  metal  to  etch. 

Half-tones  on  Dry  Plates. —  Professor,  Georgetown 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.:  For  accuracy  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  specimens  for  scientific  purposes,  you  can  make  the 
half-tone  negatives  yourself  direct  from  the  specimens  and 
then  forward  these  negatives  to  a  good  photo-engraving 
house  to  have  the  blocks  made.  Get  a  half-tone  screen,  of  say 
ISO  lines  to  the  inch,  to  fit  your  camera  and  a  box  of  photo¬ 
engraver’s  dry  plates.  I  have  found  ‘‘Cramer  Contrast 
Plates”  excellent  for  the  purpose.  You  can  try  several 
thicknesses  of  cardboard  between  the  corners  of  the  dry 
plate  and  the  half-tone  screen  until  you  get  the  proper  sepa¬ 
ration  between  them.  For  development  use  the  following  : 


1. 

Distilled  or  ice  water .  25  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  crystals .  3  ounces 

Hydroquinone .  54  ounce 

Bromide  of  potassium .  54  ounce 

II. 

Distilled  water .  25  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  crystals .  6  ounces 


Keep  these  solutions  separate.  When  wanted  for  use, 
take  equal  parts  of  I  and  II,  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate. 
This  developer  can  be  used  for  several  plates.  After  the 
negatives  are  dry,  photographic  prints  can  be  made  from 
them  as  readily  as  from  ordinary  negatives,  with  no  danger 
of  over-printing.  These  prints  will  show  whether  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  two  stops  has  been  correct  or  not.  The  prints 
should  be  darker  in  general  tone  than  the  finished  photo¬ 
engraving  is  intended  to  be,  as  it  must  be  remembered  that 
etching  reduces  the  sizes  of  the  dots.  There  is  no  intensifi¬ 
cation  necessary,  and  the  whole  operation  is  a  very  simple 
one  when  once  learned.  Landscapes  and  all  still-life  sub¬ 
jects  can  be  best  reproduced  in  half-tone  direct  from  the 
subjects  themselves  ;  dry  plates  are  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  only  plates  to  use  for  one  who  has  had  no 
previous  practice  in  wet-plate  making. 

Transferring  Autographs. —  Con  Van  Natta,  Salina, 
Kansas,  writes:  “I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
a  little  information.  I  want  to  transfer  autographs  to  box¬ 
wood,  from  which  to  afterward  make  rubber  stamps.  I  have 
trouble  in  copying  a  correct  facsimile  on  the  block,  which  I 
do  by  the  aid  of  common  transfer  paper.  But  of  course  I 


have  to  trace  the  original  to  get  it  upside  down  and  then 
retrace  upside  down  on  the  block,  and  by  that  time,  if  great 
care  has  not  been  taken,  the  cut  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  inac¬ 
curate.  If  there  is  a  better  way  to  get  the  autograph  on 
wood  for  engraving  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  it.  I  have 
learned  many  valuable  things  from  The  Inland  Printer.” 
Answer. — The  customary  method  of  doing  what  you  want  to 
do  is  very  simple.  First  rub  over  the  surface  of  the  box¬ 
wood  a  paste  of  whiting  in  white  of  egg.  Weak  mucilage 
or  gelatine  may  be  substituted  for  the  albumen.  When  the 
block  is  dry  any  excess  of  whiting  may  be  rubbed  off. 
Then  trace  the  autograph  with  a  very  soft  and  sharp  lead 
pencil  on  tracing  paper.  Turn  this  tracing,  pencil  side 
down,  on  the  white  surfaced  block,  rub  the  back  of  the 
tracing  paper  with  a  burnisher,  and  the  pencil  lines  will 
be  found  to  go  over  to  the  wood  block  perfectly. 


RECENT  TYPE  DESIGNS. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  have  just  brought  out 
another  size  of  their  popular  Plate  Script,  48-point  size,  a 
specimen  line  of  which  is  shown  upon  another  page.  This 
makes  five  sizes.  They  have  also  cut  an  italic  for  their 

Mazarin  Italic  Series 

MAZARIN  ITALIC. 

Mazarin  series,  made  in  all  sizes  from  8  to  48  point,  same  as 
Mazarin.  Another  of  their  new  letters  is  the  Tell  Text, 
cast  in  6,  8,  10,  12,  18  and  24  point  sizes,  a  page  of  which  is 
shown  elsewhere.  Besides  these  letters  they  have  recently 

Barnhart's  Specimens 

TELL  TEXT. 

cast  a  number  of  very  attractive  borders  and  ornaments, 
some  of  which  were  shown  in  our  type  specimen  pages  last 
month,  others  appearing  in  this  month’s  issue. 

To  meet  a  demand  for  fractions  to  go  with  the  De  Vinne 
series,  the  American  Type  Founders’  Company  has  cast 
fractions  suitable  for  this  purpose,  which  it  has  put  up  in 
fonts  in  all  of  the  sizes  from  6  to  24  point.  These  will  be 
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DE  VINNE  FRACTIONS. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING  has  always  been  recognized  by  men 
of  education  as  a  subject  of  importance  :  there  is  no  mechanical  art,  nor 

554-point  de  vinne. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING  has  always  been  recognized 
by  men  of  education  as  a  subject  of  importance :  there  is  no 

7-point  de  vinne. 

found  convenient.  This  company  has  also  made  two  special 
sizes  of  the  De  Vinne  series,  a  5)4  point  and  a  7  point,  sam¬ 
ples  of  which  are  here  shown. 


IT  INFLUENCES  INDIA  PURCHASES. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  check  on  the  Sec¬ 
ond  National  Bank  of  New  York  for  $5,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  kindly  realize  and  place  to  my  credit.  I 
always  look  out  for  my  copy  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
which  reaches  me  monthly  with  the  greatest  regularity.  I 
certainly  am  charmed  with  the  get-up,  and  consider  it  by 
far  the  best  publication  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I 
have  bought  many  a  new  face  of  type  from  its  pages. — 
C.  Liddell,  Mafasilite  Press,  Mussoorie ,  India. 
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PRESSROOM  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  A  PRESSMAN. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters  for  this  department  should  be 
mailed  direct  to  212  Monroe  street,  Chicago.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  correspondents  must  be  given,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
merely  to  identify  them  if  occasion  should  arise.  No  letters  will  be 
answered  by  mail  which  properly  belong  to  this  department. 

To  Make  Ink  Print  and  Dry  on  Celluloid. —  G.  M. 
B.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  writes:  “Kindly  let  me 
know  how  we  can  print  on  sample  of  celluloid,  like  inclosed, 
and  that  will  not  rub  off.”  Answer. — Use  what  is  known 
as  $3  job  black  ink,  with  a  medium  strong  tack.  Add  to 
this  ink,  when  about  to  use  it,  six  drops  of  copal  varnish 
and  two  drops  of  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  portion  of  ink  about 
the  size  of  a  four-line  quotation.  Mix  these  thoroughly  and 
run  as  little  ink  as  will  give  a  full  color  without  smutting. 
Lay  the  printed  sheets  lightly  around  to  dry. 

Nothing  the  Matter  with  the  Plate. — E.  B.  P.,  of 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  sent  an  impression  of  a  half-tone 
engraved  plate  showing  defects,  and  several  sizes  of  the 
same  subject,  and  asks  :  “What  is  the  matter  with  this  cut  ? 
Is  it  the  cut  or  the  paper  ?  Please  give  me  your  opinion.” 
Answer. —  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  either  paper  or 
plate.  The  fault  lies  with  the  printer.  The  large  cut  needs 
an  underlay  to  bring  it  up  even,  and  the  lettering  on  the 
plate  should  have  had  a  neat  overlay  to  give  the  title  more 
prominence,  also  the  strong  portions  of  the  half-tone.  Keep 
the  plate  clean  in  any  event,  and  use  good  soft  ink  that  will 
not  pick  off  the  enamel  on  the  paper.  Do  this,  and  the  job 
will  look  much  better  the  next  time  it  is  printed. 

Cylinder  Set  Too  Low.— M.  L.  G.,of  Taylorville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  writes  :  “  Under  separate  cover  I  send  you  a  sample  of 
book  sheet  printed  on  a  two-revolution  Cottrell  book  and  job 
press.  The  form  was  printed  from  electrotype  plates  with 
patent  bases,  and  you  will  notice  they  print  dark  or  heavy 
along  the  edges,  with  a  little  slur,  especially  at  the  center  of 
the  form.  What  causes  this  ?  ”  Answer. —  The  trouble  most 
apparent  on  the  printed  sheet,  that  of  having  heavy  looking 
ridges  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  pages,  is  caused  by  the 
cylinder  being  run  too  low  and  resting  on  the  form  as  it 
takes  the  impression,  instead  of  on  the  bed-bearers.  The 
amount  of  tympan  seems  to  be  about  right ;  but  if  the  cylin¬ 
der  be  raised  a  trifle,  which  we  advise,  and  another  sheet 
added  to  the  packing,  it  will  help  matters  considerably.  If 
the  bearers  are  set  a  trifle  higher  than  at  present,  so  that  the 
cylinder  rests  freely  on  them,  the  slur  will  also  disappear, 
provided  the  underlay  make-ready  on  the  plate  bases  is 
uniform.  Metal  base  blocks  do  not  require  as  strong  back¬ 
ing  up  as  those  made  of  wood. 

Will  Always  Have  Trouble  with  Glazed  Papers.— 
H.  F.  C.,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  writes:  “I  do  cigar-box 
labels  and  edging  printing,  and  use  a  great  deal  of  glazed 
papers,  the  printing  on  which  is  done  with  gold  size  ink  to 
hold  on  bronze.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
pulling  off  of  the  coating  from  the  paper  ;  this  fills  up  the 
form.  I  have  tried  a  great  many  things  to  prevent  the  coat¬ 
ing  from  pulling  off,  but  have  not  succeeded.  Had  a  com¬ 
pound  from  an  inkmaker,  that  prevented  the  pulling  off,  but 
then  I  could  not  make  the  bronze  adhere  to  the  paper.” 
Answer—  You  may  always  expect  difficulty  when  printing 
on  enameled  paper,  as  made  up  for  such  purposes  as  you 
are  engaged  on,  as  some  of  the  most  questionable  articles 
are  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  the  sizing  anything  but 
adequate  to  hold  on  the  coloring  matter  applied.  Almost 
every  “batch”  of  paper  requires  a  different  expedient  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  you  complain  about.  Work  a  small 
bit  of  vaseline  or  lard  into  your  bronze  size  before  beginning 
to  print,  and  this  will  help  you. 

Summer  Troubles  at  Press.— J.  T.  W.,  Mabel,  Minn¬ 
esota,  has  sent  us  two  copies  of  a  note-head,  containing  a 


small  half-tone  portrait  and  the  usual  lettering,  printed  with 
good,  yellow-olive  ink,  the  presswork  on  which  is  decidedly 
faulty,  but  not  from  lack  of  make-ready  or  inattention,  re¬ 
garding  which  he  writes  :  “  The  cut  is  a  fine  half-tone,  made 
by  a  good  house ;  have  had  it  eighteen  months,  during  that 
time  it  has  been  used  for  about  7,500  impressions.  Use  good 
tube  inks,  which  have  formerly  worked  all  right.  Have 
tried  both  brand-new  and  old  rollers,  and  always  keep  cuts 
clean.  Don’t  think  the  rollers  bear  too  heavily  on  form.  Is 
the  fault  with  the  cut?”  Answer. —  The  fault  is  entirely 
with  the  rollers,  which  must  have  been  so  impregnated  with 
humidity  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  distribution  or  inking  up. 
In  other  words,  the  rollers  were  “  mushy”  and  had  no  life 
or  elasticity  in  them  to  do  work  properly.  This  mushiness 
alone  has  produced  the  result  seen  on  the  job,  which  is  filled 
up  with  undistributed  particles  of  ink,  and  this  laid  on  the 
plate  and  type  as  if  put  on  with  a  sponge.  Remedy  :  Here¬ 
after,  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  humid  (damp)  do 
not  attempt  to  do  nice  printing  with  good  ink  and  paper 
until  you  have  thoroughly  washed  up  all  the  rollers  with  a 
small  quantity  of  benzine  or  petroleum,  and  rubbed  this  off 
well  with  a  clean,  dry  rag.  After  they  have  stood  for  a  few 
minutes,  roll  them  on  a  smooth  board,  or  table,  well  covered 
with  powdered  alum.  Let  this  remain  on  the  rollers  for 
about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  take  the  alum  off  with  the 
hand,  by  gently  rubbing  the  face  up  and  down  —  the  hand 
must  be  perfectly  dry  —  after  which  they  are  fit  to  be  used. 
We  advise  keeping  rollers  covered  with  news  ink,  oil  or  alum 
when  not  in  use  during  humid  or  warm  weather. 

Printing  on  Parchment. —  L.  M.  L.,  of  Guatemala, 
Central  America,  says  :  “  In  printing  on  parchment  I  fre¬ 
quently  experience  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  the  ink  not 
taking  evenly  over  the  sheet,  thereby  making  the  job  look 
very  light  in  some  places  and  dark  in  others.  I  use  the  best 
and  highest  priced  inks,  but  to  no  effect ;  always  coming 
out  the  same.”  Answer. —  Cut  up  sheets  of  white  news  or 
book  paper  a  little  larger  than  the  sheets  of  parchment. 
Slightly  dampen  the  paper,  turning  every  few  sheets  so  that 
the  lot  are  merely  damp,  not  wet.  When  the  sheets  are  about 
uniformly  dampened,  place  the  sheets  of  parchment,  sepa¬ 
rately,  between  the  paper  sheets  and  put  a  weight  of  any 
kind  upon  the  lot.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  work 
of  printing  on  the  parchment  may  be  proceeded  with,  taking 
out  the  sheets  of  parchment  only  as  they  are  needed  while 
the  job  is  being  worked.  A  medium  quick-drying  job  ink 
of  full  color  is  the  most  suitable  one  to  use.  Lay  out  the 
printed  sheets  of  parchment  on  smooth  clean  sheets  of  dry 
white  paper  to  dry.  The  work  should  be  covered  for  a 
couple  of  days  to  keep  off  dust.  In  printing  on  parchment 
so  prepared,  a  firm  tympan,  fairly  hard ,  is  best  to  secure 
uniformity,  and  the  impression  a  little  strong  and  slow  to 
make  up  for  the  inequalities  in  the  skin. 

Rubber  Blanket  for  Packing  on  Cylinder  Press. — 
R.  A.  M.,  of  Marlette,  Michigan,  has  sent  a  copy  of  weekly 
newspaper,  printed  on  one  side  to  show  the  inequalities  of 
the  work  done  on  a  cylinder  press  equipped  with  a  rubber 
blanket  as  packing,  regarding  which  he  says:  “You  will 
see  by  the  uneven  impression  that  there  is  something  wrong, 
and  where  it  is.  We  are  unable  to  locate  it.  We  use  rubber 
packing,  as  a  hard  packing  would  necessitate  changing  at 
every  weekly  run,  for  we  change  make-up  so  much.  When 
we  raise  the  bearers  it  lightens  the  ends  but  increases  the 
impression  in  the  center  ;  then  if  we  lower  the  bearers  and 
drop  the  cylinder,  the  impression  at  center  and  in  various 
spots  is  intensified,  and  the  bottoms  of  columns  are  light. 
The  bed  seems  to  run  smooth  and  the  press  in  general  seems 
to  do  its  work  all  right  but  for  the  unevenness  of  impression, 
which  we  would  be  most  gratified  to  receive  some  enlighten¬ 
ment  as  to  its  cause.”  Answer. — The  trouble  comes  from 
the  new  rubber  blanket,  which  has  not  sufficient  muslin  or 
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paper  covering'  to  keep  it  firmly  to  the  cylinder,  and  to 
somewhat  deaden  its  peculiar  elasticity ;  the  press  can 
hardly  be  properly  set  to  do  fine  work  under  such  condi¬ 
tions.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  raise  the  printing  cylinder 
about  the  thickness  of  three  sheets  of  the  paper  used  on  the 
newspaper.  Utilize  this  space  for  covering  the  rubber  with 
a  sheet  of  muslin  drawn  tightly  over  the  rubber,  and  over 
this  a  strong  sheet  of  manila  or  book  paper.  This  sheet 
should  be  dampened  so  that  it  may  shrink  close  to  the  cyl¬ 
inder  as  it  dries.  Raise  the  bearers  so  that  the  cylinder 
will  rest  gently  on  them  while  on  the  impression,  and  there 
need  be  no  further  trouble.  If  good  work  is  desired  the 
tympan  must  be  attended  to  on  every  occasion  that  work  is 
to  be  done  on  the  press  —  this  is  an  understood  fact  by  all 


center  runs  all  right,  but  the  outer  sides  have  to  be  built  up, 
as  shown  in  copy  of  paper  sent.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
remedy  this  defect,  but  see  no  way  out.  Now,  in  regard  to 
half-tone,  I  will  say  it  is  the  first  one  that  I  met  with  that 
has  acted  like  that  sent  you,  although  I  run  from  fifteen  to 
forty  every  month.  I  also  send  you  the  cut-out  make-read}-. 
I  will  add  that  I  have  good,  firm  rollers,  made  last  fall,  yet 
not  hard  winter  rollers.  The  press  runs  at  1,200.  The 
weather  was  muggy  on  the  day  that  I  had  the  trouble.  I 
had  just  finished  a  large  run  of  another  job  and  the  rollers 
were  a  trifle  soft.”  Answer. —  From  an  examination  of  proof 
and  your  explanation  as  to  the  manner  of  production,  it  is 
easily  accounted  for  why  the  work  has  not  been  more  satis¬ 
factory.  In  the  first  place  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  was 


Courtesy  Chicago  Chronicle. 


REMOVING  A  SUNSTRUCK  LABORER  FROM  A  STREET  TRENCH. 


Drawn  by  Frank  Holme. 


competent  pressmen.  Get  a  copy  of  “  Presswork,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  It  will  aid  your 
workmen. 

A  Matter  of  Atmospheric  Conditions,  a  Cylinder 
not  Properly  Set,  and  a  Bad  Overlay. —  F.  A.  G.,  of 
Rockville,  Connecticut,  in  a  copious  and  intelligent  letter, 
has  this  to  say:  ‘‘You  will  find  inclosed  proofs  of  a  half¬ 
tone  that  I  ran  in  a  church  monthly,  and  which  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  The  press  used  is  a  two-roller  drum 
cylinder,  with  rack-and-screw  distribution.  I  print  our 
weekly  and  do  all  our  book  and  half-tone  work  on  it.  I  do 
not  raise  or  lower  the  cylinder,  but  have  it  as  low  as  it  is 
possible  to  carry  it,  on  account  of  the  hard  packing.  The 
bearers  are  set  type-high  and  are  accurate,  as  I  tested  them 
the  first  time  I  run  the  press,  about  six  months  ago.  I  can¬ 
not  lower  the  bearers,  as  there  is  no  packing  under  them, 
and  they  are  not  adjustable  ;  yet  when  I  put  on  a  form  the 


too  humid,  and  that  sadly  interfered  with  the  working  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  composition  rollers,  which  likely  were  made  of 
crude  glycerine  and  glue.  Such  being  the  fact,  they  had 
become  too  mushy  and  non-responsive  on  the  form,  thus 
leaving  the  ink  in  small  undistributed  particles  resembling 
picks  from  coated  paper.  The  press  is,  evidently,  all  right, 
except  that  the  printing  cylinder  requires  to  be  raised  up 
sufficiently  to  take  the  impression  of  a  form  evenly  through¬ 
out,  or  from  end  to  end  ;  after  this  has  been  done,  build  up 
the  bearers  to  the  proper  height  of  the  cylinder.  As  your 
press  is  now  set  the  bearers  hold  up  too  high  the  edges  of 
the  cylinder  and  force  the  impression  to  the  center  of  the 
sheet.  By  raising  the  cylinder  a  trifle  at  the  impression 
boxes  on  each  end  and  adding  one  or  two  additional  sheets 
to  the  packing,  you  will  get  over  this  trouble.  The  cut-out 
overlay  for  the  half-tone  portrait  is  not  at  all  suitable  nor 
properly  made,  because  it  is  far  too  strong.  (The  vignetted 
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portrait  was  3}(  by  4 J4  inches,  and  the  overlay  alluded  to 
exactly  equal  to  six  sheets  of  the  paper  used  on  this  jour¬ 
nal.)  To  assist  the  working  qualities  of  composition  rollers 
in  muggy  weather,  clean  them  off  with  benzine,  rubbing  the 
face  gently  with  the  hand  or  a  rag  until  dry,  then  apply 
powdered  alum  thoroughly.  To  do  this  properly,  spread  the 
alum  liberally  on  a  smooth  board,  or  any  flat,  dry  surface, 
and  roll  the  rollers  backward  and  forward  in  the  alum  until 
well  coated,  then  carefully  dust  them  off  with  a  dry  rag  or 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  Use  a  free  working  ink  when  printing 
half-tones. 

THE  PRINTER-LAUREATE. 

Some  questions  are  being  raised  respecting  the  eligibility 
of  voters  and  of  those  voted  for  in  the  Printer-Laureate 
contest.  One  gentleman  claims  that  no  one  should  be  named 
as  printer-laureate  until  he  is  dead  ;  but  the  honor,  let  alone 
the  “  Century  Pony  Press,”  would  be  little  use  to  him  then. 
Another  claims  that  a  candidate  should  not  only  be  an 
employer  of  printers,  but  should  be  a  printer  of  practical 
experience  himself.  On  these  matters  Mr.  W.  W.  Pasko 
writes  : 

‘‘I  don’t  understand  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  eligibil¬ 
ity  of  any  of  the  candidates.  Possibly  some  of  those  who 
have  not  received  more  than  three  or  four  votes  may  not  be 
eligible,  but  such  votes  are  wasted.  All  those  who  have 


REVIEW  OF  SPECIMENS  RECEIVED. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  candidly  and  briefly  criticise 
specimens  of  printing  submitted  hereto.  The  large  number  of  speci¬ 
mens  submitted  makes  it  necessary  that  all  comments  shall  be  brief, 
and  no  discourtesy  is  intended  in  the  seeming  bluntness  of  adverse 
criticisms.  Contributors  who  fear  adverse  criticism  must  give  notice 
that  they  desire  only  favorable  mention,  and  should  their  specimens 
not  deserve  praise  no  comment  whatever  will  be  made. 

Some  neatly  engraved  and  printed  cards  from  half-tone  plates  in  one 
and  two  colors  from  the  Display  Advertising  Company,  New  York. 

A.  Theo.  Patterson,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan, sends  some  neat  sam¬ 
ples  of  commercial  job  work,  composition  and  presswork  on  which  are  good. 

From  the  Herald,  Sibley,  Iowa:  Samples  of  business  cards,  programmes, 
leaflets,  etc.,  composition  on  all  being  in  good  taste,  and  presswork  of  a  high 
class. 

F.  W.  Davis  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  forward  note-head  and  en¬ 
velope  printed  in  colors  and  embossed.  The  work  is  neat  and  artistic, 
embossing  being  very  clean. 

Letter-head,  neatly  designed  and  well  printed  in  colors  by  John 
Fletcher,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Milford  (Conn.)  Gazette.  Composition  is 
neat,  colors  well  chosen  and  presswork  good. 

A  very  handsome  business  card  in  three  colors  has  been  received  from 
the  office  of  the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Daily  Nexus.  We  seldom  see  so  much  matter 
upon  a  business  card  displayed  so  well  as  has  been  done  with  this  one. 
H.  C.  N.  Rockwell  did  the  designing  and  composition. 

Alfred  M.  Slocum  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  has 
issued  a  blotter  upon  which  is  printed  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a 
darky  indulging  in  a  broad  smile.  The  legend  on  the  card  is  “Don’t 
Laugh  at  your  neighbor  because  he  pays  fancy  prices  and  gets  poor  print¬ 
ing.  Profit  by  it.”  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  laugh  while  looking  at  the 


C.  A.  Murdock, 

C.  A.  Murdock  &  Company. 


T.  P.  Woodward,  Edward  Bosqui, 

W.  A.  Woodward  &  Company.  President  Bosqui  Eng.  and  Printing  Company. 

FOUR  PROMINENT  SAN  FRANCISCO  EMPLOYING  PRINTERS, 

Eligible  for  votes  in  the  “Printer-Laureate”  Contest. 


H.  S.  Crocker, 

H.  S.  Crocker  Company. 


received  as  many  as  twenty  votes  are  printers,  in  our  view  ; 
that  is,  they  themselves  conduct  a  printing-  office.  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  is  the  only  one  who  is  himself  not  a  practical  printer. 

“  On  looking  over  the  note  from  the - ,  I  find  it  refers 

to  voters.  These  votes  are  scrutinized  against  Rondl’s  Direc¬ 
tory,  Farley’s  Directory,  and  a  private  list  in  this  city.  If 
a  name  cannot  be  found,  and  I  don’t  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  the  voter  is  a  printer,  I  write  to  him,  asking 
for  his  business  card  or  a  bill-head.  Unless  he  can  show 
this,  he  is  rejected.  I  have  thrown  out  sixty  or  seventy 
votes  on  this  account.” 

On  this  page  are  shown  the  portraits  of  a  few  Pacific 
Coast  printers  whose  eligibility  is  unquestioned. 

“ANY  MONTH  WOULD  SEEM  BLANK  WITHOUT  IT.” 

C.  A.  Brewton,  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes:  ‘‘I  am  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer,  and  any  month  would 
seem  blank  without  it.  Upon  receipt  of  it  I  first  admire 
and  study  the  construction  of  new  advertisements  and  then 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.” 


An  exchange  tells  of  a  practical  joke  they  are  playing 
on  newspaper  men.  It  is  worked  this  way  :  Take  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  writing  paper,  fold  carefully  and  inclose  money 
sufficient  to  pay  all  arrearages  and  one  year  in  advance. 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  editor,  and  if  a  smile  adorns  his  face  the 
trick  works  like  a  charm.  Now  is  the  time  to  play  the  joke. 


excellent  half-tone  above  mentioned.  The  Slocum  Company  is  noted  for 
excellent  typography. 

Henry  D.  Albers,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  wishes  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  note-head  forwarded  for  criticism.  We  must  say  that  we  consider 
the  design  very  inartistic,  the  execution  poor  —  the  scroll  being  out  of  all 
proportion  — and  the  colors  inharmonious.  Try  again. 

“Honest  work  for  honest  people  at  honest  prices”  is  the  slogan  of 
Frank  F.  Lisiecki,  298  Broadway,  New  York,  as  declared  by  him  in  a  card 
printed  in  gold,  silver,  red  and  blue.  The  design  is  a  striking-  one,  and 
shows  that  Frank  F.  L.  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  typographical  display. 

J.  Manz  &  Co.,  183-187  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  have  issued  a 
pamphlet  showing  their  new  lithogravure  designs  for  office  stationery,  letter, 
bill  and  statement  headings.  The  designs  imitative  of  lithography  produced 
by  this  firm  are  so  g-ood  as  to  almost  deceive  an  expert  in  this  line  of  work. 

An  effective  piece  of  t3'pographical  work  is  the  announcement  of  Denver 
Typographical  Union’s  outing,  which  took  place  on  August  25.  The  work 
is  artistic  in  conception  and  execution,  and  is  creditable  to  the  Smith-Brooks 
Printing  Company,  Denver,  Colorado,  which  is  responsible  for  its  production. 

The  Franklin  Engraving  and  Electrotyping  Company,  341-351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  has  issued  a  neatly  printed  leaflet  in  two  colors,  setting" 
forth  the  advantages  of  its  high-class  half-tone  engravings  for  advertising 
purposes.  The  composition  is  well  displayed  and  the  presswork  is  of  the 
highest  class. 

Charles  Gray,  of  the  Adams  County  Free  Press,  Corning,  Iowa,  sends 
for  criticism  a  card  printed  in  folors.  The  design  and  selection  of  colors  is 
all  right,  but  we  would  suggest  a  slight  expenditure  for  new  material,  espe¬ 
cially  brass  rule,  which  shows  signs  of  extreme  old  age.  A  little  more  care 
in  registering  colors  would  he  beneficial. 

A  number  of  excellent  original  specimens  of  decorative  designing  and 
lettering  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goudy,  106  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago.  The  work  shows  the  true  decorative  feeling,  and  a  strength  and 
precision  of  expression  that  is  somewhat  rare  nowadays.  Mr.  Goudy  is 
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experienced  in  decorative  printing  and  furnishes  advice  by  mail  on  reason¬ 
able  terms  to  printers  who  desire  novel  ideas  on  special  work. 

A.  E.  Martin,  with  Perry  &  McGrath,  Charlotte,  Michigan,  sends 
some  samples  of  his  work  in  the  form  of  booklets,  pamphlets,  etc.  The  com¬ 
position  is  excellent,  especially  on  the  advertisements  in  the  “Delphian,” 
where  striking  effects  and  artistic  balance  show  the  ability  of  Mr.  Martin  to 
advantage.  All  the  work  is  neat  and  well  finished. 

George  B.  Carr,  Jersey  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  sends  a  few  samples  of 
work  “done  in  a  country  printing  office,”  but  which  would  take  high  rank  if 
ranged  alongside  much  that  is  done  in  pretentious  city  offices.  Design,  color¬ 
ing.  embossing  and  general  execution  are  all  good,  and  show  careful  and 
painstaking  ability  on  the  part  of  George  B.  Carr. 

The  Graham  Printing  Company,  Graham,  Texas,  forwards  samples  of 
commercial  work,  which  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  Considering  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  under  which  the  presswork  was  done,  the  result  is  without  doubt 
admirable.  The  perforating  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Composition  and 
make-up  of  annual  report  of  public  school  is  very  good. 

The  “  Keystone  Press  Specimens  of  Printings”  issued  by  the  Keystone 
Press,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  a  collection  of  commercial  work  set  in  various 
stj'les  of  typographical  display,  printed  on  good  stock,  tied  together  with  a 
pink  silk  ribbon.  The  presswork  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be,  and  we  think 
the  price  (SO  cents)  is  too  high,  as  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  designs 
that  would  prove  of  value  to  the  aspiring  job  printer. 

A  colored  lithograph,  depicting  the  crowrd  waiting  for  the  opening  of  a 
new  department  store  in  the  city  of  New  York,  printed  by  J.  Bien  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  a  very  artistic  production.  Its  size  is  about  36  by  48  inches. 
The  building  stands  out  in  prominent  relief,  and  the  features  of  the  waiting 
crowd  are  striking  in  their  individuality.  The  color  tones  are  quiet,  yet 
effective,  and  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  very  pleasing. 

W E  have  received  from  the  office  of  the  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News, 
a  finely  printed  book  of  120  pages  issued  by  the  Walkill  Valley  Farmers’ 
Association,  of  Orange  county,  New  York.  The  advertisements  are  set  in 
the  best  style  of  typographical  art,  the  half-tone  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  admirably  printed,  the  binding  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  work  a  credit 
to  all  concerned  in  its  production  and  issuance.  The  presswork  especially  is 
deserving  of  commendation. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Landis,  “  Pluck  Art  Printery,”  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
writes  us  in  defense  of  the  originality  of  his  booklet,  “  Pluck’s  Progress,” 
reviewed  last  month.  We  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Landis  that  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  his  well-written  book  was  entirely  original  with  himself.  But  so 
far  as  the  design  and  composition  of  the  work  is  concerned  there  were  no  ideas 
evidenced  that  could  be  called  novel.  We  must  ask  that  contributors  to  this 
department  carefully  read  the  note  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

A  large  package  of  samples  of  lithographic  and  letterpress  printing 
has  come  to  us  from  Hussey  &  Gillingham,  Adelaide,  Australia.  The  work 
on  all  samples  is  very  artistic,  colors  brilliant  and  happily  blended.  Some 
samples  of  half-tone  work  are  very  fine  ;  one  plate,  especially,  measuring 
16  by  16  inches,  and  claimed  to  be  the  largest  half-tone  plate  made  in  one 
piece,  is  excellently  well  printed,  showing  portraits  of  the  Australian  cricket¬ 
ers  and  views  of  the  grounds  on  which  their  games  are  played.  It  is  very 
clear  in  detail,  and  makes  an  excellent  picture. 

“  Good  things  should  be  praised  ”  is  a  trite  aphorism,  quoted  from  the 
“Bard  of  Avon,”  and  made  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Patteson 
Periodical  Press,  World  building,  New  York.  This  book  deals  especially 
with  artistic  advertising,  and  is  gotten  up  in  excellent  style,  printed  in  old- 
style  types  on  soft  handmade  laid  paper  with  deckle  edges,  sewed  in  a  tinted 
cover  with  red  floss  silk.  It  is  printed  in  red  and  olive,  and  is  designed  by 
Frank  E.  Morrison.  The  typography,  presswork  and  general  get-up  of  the 
brochure  substantiates  the  claim  that  “  printing  of  the  higher  class  only  ” 
is  done  by  the  Patteson  Periodical  Press. 

From  the  “Lotus  Press,”  140  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  we 
have  received  a  package  of  specimens  of  printing  that,  for  range  and  variety, 
far  exceeds  anything  that  has  heretofore  come  to  our  notice.  The  range  is 
from  a  simple  card  to  a  cloth-bound  book,  and  variety  is  illimitable.  Typog¬ 
raphy  and  engraving  is  elaborate  in  design  and  artistic  in  execution,  and 
presswork  is  almost  faultless  —  colors  being  chosen  with  care  and  an  eye  to 
both  harmony  and  contrast.  Every  sample  is  extremely  clean  and  neat,  and 
gives  evidence  of  careful  treatment  far  exceeding  that  ordinarily  accorded 
work  in  the  general  printing  office.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Nathan,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Lotus  Press,  is  an  aspirant  for  the  printer-laureateship, 
and  if  clean,  artistic,  typographical  work  has  any  influence  in  securing 
votes,  Mr.  Nathan  should  have  a  place  high  up  on  the  list  of  those  entitled 
to  that  great  honor. 

Printers  and  others  who  desire  specimens  of  their  own  business 
advertising  reviewed  and  criticised  are  requested  to  send  this  class  of 
specimens  to  the  New  York  office  of  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  150  Nassau 
street.  All  other  specimens  should  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
heretofore. 


A  correspondent  in  Ogden,  Utah,  asks :  “Would  a 
planer  lined  with  thin  leather  cause  less  injury  to  type.” 
Such  a  planer  would  be  liable  to  become  uneven  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  fault  is  not  so  much  with  planers  as  with  the 
man  using  them. 


OBITUARY. 

ANDREW  WUNSCH. 

Announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wunsch, 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Becktold  &  Co.,  publishers, 
printers  and  binders,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Tuesday,  July 

21,  was  received  with  gen¬ 
eral  regret. 

Mr.  Wunsch  was  born 
in  For  bach,  Amt  Gansbach, 
Baden,  October  16,  1846,  and 
came  to  St.  Louis  when  he 
was  seven  years  of  age, 
where  he  attended  school, 
learned  his  trade,  and  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  practical  bookbinder 
and  some  thirty  years  ago 
was  foreman  for  the  Daily  Globe-Democrat ,  of  St.  Louis, 
which  speaks  for  his  ability  while  still  a  young  man.  In 
1872  he  became  the  partner  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Becktold,  and 
together  they  built  up  one  of  the  largest  bookbinding 
establishments  in  the  Southwest. 

Personally  Mr.  Wunsch  was  of  quiet  deportment,  a  thor¬ 
ough  gentleman,  honest  and  upright,  and  was  loved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  ill  with 
heart  trouble  for  the  past  six  months,  but  only  confined  to 
his  home  four  weeks,  where  he  died  July  21.  About  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  Mr.  Wunsch  married  Miss  Margaret  Beck¬ 
told,  who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves  a  daughter,  Miss 
Mary,  and  a  son,  Andrew,  aged  seven. 

At  a  meeting  held  July  22,  1896,  by  the  employes  of  Beck¬ 
told  &  Co.,  the  following  resolutions  of  sympathy  were 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  take  from  our  midst  our 
beloved  and  esteemed  employer,  Andrew  W unsch  ;  be  it,  therefore, 

Resolved ,  That  by  his  death  we  and  the  community  have  lost  a  generous, 
kind-hearted  and  just  employer,  one  who  always  had  the  true  interests  of  his 
employes  at  heart,  and  who  proved  a  noble  Christian  as  well  as  an  honest  and 
respected  citizen. 

Resolved ,  That  by  his  death  the  widow  loses  a  true  and  loving  husband 
and  his  orphaned  children  an  affectionate  father. 

Resolved ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  his  family 
with  the  assurance  of  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement  and 
affliction.  Respectfully,  Joseph  C.  Hoppe, 

Herman  Ruppelt,  Jr., 

S.  T.  Richeson, 

Chas.  J.  Moehle, 

Ernest  C.  Stumm, 

The  Committee. 

G.  B.  MAIGNE. 

Patrons  of  The  Inland  Printer  in  Chicago  will  miss 
the  familiar  figure  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Maigne,  who  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  the  circulation  department,  and 
announcement  of  whose 
death  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  July  11,  was  made 
in  the  daily  press.  Mr. 

Maigne,  though  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  was  ap¬ 
parently  enjoying  the  best 
of  health  and  his  death 
was  entirely  unexpected. 

Death  came  while  he  was 
seated  at  the  breakfast 
table  with  his  family  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to 
start  to  his  daily  work  at 
the  office  of  The  Inland 
Printer.  Mr.  Maigne 
was  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the  United  States  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago  almost  continuously  since  1847, 
coming  from  New  York  in  that  year.  He  carried  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  a  medal  presented  to  him  by  the  New 
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York  Mechanics’  Institute  in  1846  as  first  prize  in  a  card¬ 
printing-  contest.  Mr.  Maigne  leaves  a  widow  and  four 
children.  Oscar  J.  Maigne,  manufacturer  of  printers’  roll¬ 
ers,  in  New  York,  is  a  son. 

The  portrait  shown  herewith  is  taken  from  a  photograph 
which  Mr.  Maigne  had  prepared  early  in  the  present  year 
on  the  occasion  of  the  eighty-fourth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
for  presentation  to  his  friends.  On  the  back  of  each  card 
was  printed 

Compliments  of 

G.  B.  Maigne. 

January  28,  1896.  His  84th  Birthday. 

Wherever  Mr.  Maigne  was  known  he  was  respected  and 
liked.  His  quietly  genial  manner  and  uniform  cheerful¬ 
ness  won  him  many  friends,  who  have  heard  of  his  death 
with  sorrow. 


NEWSPAPER  GOSSIP. 

Three  pages  of  facsimile  reproduction  in  miniature  of 
the  summer  resort  advertising  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
have  been  received.  The  advertising  manager  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  should  be  a  happy  man  these  hard  times. 

The  Cleveland  World ,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  introduced  a 
new  feature  in  journalism  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  advertisers  and  advertising.  The  articles  are  prepared 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Darbyshire,  the  business  manager  of  the 
World ,  and  are  at  once  interesting  and  full  of  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  and  advice. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Suderley,  Middletown,  New 
York,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Conglomerate ,  a  news¬ 
paper  for  the  insane,  published  in  connection  with  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  State  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  The  paper  is  the 
product  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital  entirely,  no  practical 
printer  being  employed,  and  the  typographical  appearance 
is  remarkably  good,  considering. 

The  Budget ,  Troy,  New  York,  has  adopted  a  neat  and 
clever  idea  to  attract  attention  to  its  Sunday  issue.  Each 
Monday  and  Tuesday  there  is  placed  on  a  handsome  bul¬ 
letin  board  in  front  of  the  office  a  striking  poster  in  col¬ 
ors.  These  posters  are  excellently  drawn  and  attract  much 
attention,  thousands  of  people  constantly  passing  and  see¬ 
ing  them.  Over  or  under  the  poster  some  advertising 
device  is  cleverly  printed  in  colored  inks.  This  form  of 
advertising  in  Troy  is  original  with  the  Budget  and  has 
created  much  favorable  comment. 

The  London  Times  said,  in  a  recent  issue  :  “There  are 
483  newspapers  published  in  London,  and  1,357  in  the  rest 
of  England  ;  Wales  is  responsible  for  100,  Scotland  for  226, 
Ireland  for  169,  and  the  British  Coast  Isles  for  20,  a  total  of 
2,355.  Besides  these  the  magazines  now  in  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  number  2,097,  of  which  507  are  of  a  religious  charac¬ 
ter.  Over  two  hundred  of  these  magazines  were  produced 
for  the  first  time  during  the  past  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  ^4,000,000  a  year  is  spent  in  advertisements,  and  that 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  copies  of  newspapers  are  sold 
annually  in  London  alone. 

The  Publishers'  Guide  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  publishers  of  the  Youth' s  Companion  do  not  cut  off  sub¬ 
scribers  as  soon  as  their  subscriptions  expire,  as  some  pub¬ 
lishers  do.  On  the  other  hand,  they  allow  subscriptions  to 
run  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  years.  They  find  that  this 
system  amply  repays  them,  as  they  not  only  keep  their  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  the  high-water  mark  and  gain  a  higher  adver¬ 
tising  rate,  but  it  also  gives  them  larger  revenue  from  each 
individual  subscriber.  It  also  proves  that  they  have  consid¬ 
erable  confidence  in  their  subscribers,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  pleases  the  subscriber  to  know  that  they  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  publisher.  The  experience  of  many  publishers 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  publishers  of  the  Youth's 


Companion ,  according  to  the  character  of  the  publication 
and  of  the  subscribers.  The  publisher  of  a  magazine 
should  be  guided  more  by  his  own  experience  than  by  that 
of  others. 

The  power  for  good  in  the  press  lies  more  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  it  displays  as  a  whole.  If  news  be  told  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion  be  offered  with  a  consistent  regard  for 
decent,  honest  morals,  while  the  minor  features  which 
appeal  to  all  the  members  of  the  house  are  carefully 
guarded  from  laxness  of  tone,  the  newspaper  is  a  power. 
Fake  methods  of  winning  approval,  reiteration  of  the 
shocking  details  of  crime,  going  out  of  the  way  to  get 
salacious  stories  and  a  persistently  pursued  partisan  edi¬ 
torial  bias,  compose  the  bane  of  modern  journalism  and 
serve  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  press.  The  press  is  no 
longer  a  political  or  moral  guide,  perhaps,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why,  in  a  scramble  for  business  office  receipts,  it 
should  become  a  purveyor  of  pruriency  or  a  cheap  and  false 
herald  of  fakeism. —  The  Family  Call. 

In  an  article  on  newspapers  in  L' Archives  de  I'Jmpri- 
merie,  by  Jean  Dumont,  of  Brussels,  some  interesting  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Acta  Diurna  Populi  Romani ,  the  daily  paper  of 
ancient  Rome,  are  given.  During  the  VII  sifecle  of  the 
Roman  era,  about  623,  the  Senate  ordered  to  be  posted  pub¬ 
licly,  in  places  where  all  might  see  them,  placards  announc¬ 
ing  the  decisions  of  the  different  magistrates,  political 
news,  births,  marriages  and  divorces  (!),  etc.  These  were 
the  acta  diurna  populi  Romani ,  which  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  debates  in  the  Forum,  written  by  stenographers,  with 
“very  good,”  “applause,”  “murmurs,”  and  any  other 
interruptions  of  the  speaker.  One  of  the  acta  gives  the 
imprecations  of  the  Senate  against  Marcus  Aurelius,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Rome  from  180  to  192,  celebrated  for  his  cruelties, 
who  was  ultimately  poisoned.  These  records  were  gathered 
into  rolls  and  dispatched  into  the  provinces  and  to  the 
officers  with  the  army  in  foreign  countries.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  rolls,  dated  168  B.  C.,  reads  like  a  cutting 
from  the  papers  of  today  : 

The  Consul  Livinius  today  appeared  in  his  govern¬ 
mental  offices. 

A  violent  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  city  today, 
and  a  chestnut  tree  in  the  proximity  of  Veli  street 
was  struck  by  lightning  about  noon  and  torn  in  frag¬ 
ments. 

There  was  a  row  in  the  saloon  known  as  the  Bear, 
near  the  column  of  James,  and  the  barkeeper  was 
severely  wounded. 

The  edile  Titinius  has  convicted  the  butchers  who 
kill  animals  and  sell  the  meat  before  it  has  been  in¬ 
spected  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  fines  will  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  a  church  to  a  goddess. 

The  money  changer  (banker),  Ausidius,  has  ab¬ 
sconded  and  carried  away  with  him  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Officers  were  dispatched  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  he  was  captured  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  plunder  still  in  his  possession.  The  pre¬ 
fect  Fontejus  has  commanded  that  the  money  recov¬ 
ered  shall  be  divided  among  his  depositors. 

The  chief  of  brigands,  Denniphon,  arrested  by  the 
officer  Neava,  was  crucified  today. 

The  Carthagenian  fleet  has  arrived  today  at  the 
port  of  Ostie. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  life  in  Rome  in  those  days 
was  made  up  of  incidents  similar  to  the  experience  of  every¬ 
day  life  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  if  we  except 
the  crucifixion  incident. 

Newspaperdom  notes  that  the  New  York  World  has  an 
excellent  system  in  vogue  to  stimulate  effort  and  excellence 
of  work  in  its  editorial  rooms.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  — 
almost  daily,  it  is  said  —  for  some  article  or  particularly 
bright  heading  to  be  cut  out  by  the  managing  editor  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  with  the  comment :  “  The 
writer  of  this  can  call  for  $10  at  the  counting  room.”  In 
this  connection  the  following  story  may  excite  a  smile  or 
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two.  A  gentleman  of  this  city  received  a  letter  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  missionary  friend  in  Persia,  who  wrote  about  seeing 
the  IVorld’s  Armenian  correspondent,  whose  story  he  con¬ 
firmed.  Bringing  the  letter  to  the  World  office,  he  was 
taken  off  his  feet  by  the  cool  disdain  with  which  it  was 
declined.  “  We  never  confirm  our  own  news  in  our  own 
columns,”  was  all  the  reward  he  received  for  his  pains. 


CHICAGO  NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Cox  is  now  connected  with  the  paper 
house  of  George  H.  Taylor  &  Company,  207  and  209  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Cox  will  have  in  charge  his  specialty 
of  cardboards  and  cut  cards. 

The  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  prepares 
statistics  of  the  calls  for  the  various  periodicals  on  file. 
Among  other  trade  papers  The  Inland  Printer  is  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  and  during  the  month  of  July  there  were  no  less 
than  117  readers  of  the  single  copy  on  file. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae,  who 
has  been  printing  a  monthly  magazine  for  some  years  at  a 
moderately  paying  rate,  has  been  somewhat  heated  during 
the  cool  August  weather  by  the  work  being  taken  from  him 
by  a  large  office  whose  superior  pressroom  facilities  per¬ 
mitted  them  cutting  the  composition  down  to  one-third.  We 
note  that  the  gentleman  who  sacrifices  his  composing  room 


ton,  New  York,  in  1848,  and  soon  after  he  came  to  Chicago. 
In  1871  he  sold  out  his  mercantile  interest  to  Jansen,  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Scott,  and  began  the  publication  of  high  school 
and  college  text-books.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.  bought  Mr. 
Griggs’  stock.  Mr.  Griggs  retires  with  a  comfortable 
fortune. 

The  annual  election  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
No.  16,  on  Wednesday,  July  29,  resulted  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  S.  Timblin  ;  vice-president,  George  W.  Day  ;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  William  McEvoy  ;  organizer,  Harry  G. 
Martin  ;  sergeant-at-arms,  Frank  Sloan.  Business  commit¬ 
tee —  J.  G.  Badry,  Robert  Waynick,  Charles  Deacon,  Harry 
Lawrence,  Ed  F.  Drackert.  Delegates  —  James  Griffon, 
Victor  B.  Williams,  A.  C.  Rice,  Frank  Morrison. 

An  enterprise  representing  an  amount  of  patience  and 
skill  appreciable  only  by  workers  in  the  engraving  and 
printing  arts  is  displayed  in  Melville’s  polychrome  pano¬ 
ramic  map  of  Chicago,  showing  the  business  district  of  the 
city  and  points  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  A  com¬ 
prehensive  explanatory  key  is  given  on  the  borders  of  the 
map,  making  a  most  sightly  and  useful  production  for  the 
business  man.  The  price  of  the  map  is  $1.  Address  George 
W.  Melville,  Pontiac  building,  Chicago. 

The  souvenir  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union  of  North  America, 


The  “Whaleback”  Christopher  Columbus. 


to  his  pressroom  is  appropriate^'  set  down  to  read  a  paper 
before  the  United  Typothetae,  September  8-10,  on  “The  Out¬ 
put  of  Presses.”  We  have  no  doubt  the  prominent  member 
of  the  Chicago  Typothetae  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  paper. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  compliments  this 
city  thus  :  City  Editor  :  I  had  to  let  that  reporter  from 
Chicago  go.  Managing  Editor  :  Why  so  ?  City  Editor  : 
Because  I  sent  him  up  to  cover  the  arrival  of  a  drove  of  cattle 
and  hogs  in  Jersey  City,  and  he  began  his  story,  “Among 
the  notable  events  of  interest  to  society.”  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
saw  he  would  never  be  able  to  forget  that  he  was  not  at 
home. 

Printers  have  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  turning  to  the 
rules  and  usages  adopted  by  the  Chicago  Typothetae  and 
Master  Printers’  Association,  1895,  in  these  days,  and  find¬ 


ing  such  prices  as 

Plain  bookwork,  reprint,  per  1,000  ems . 70  cents. 

“  “  manuscript,  per  1,000  ems . 75  “ 


Pamphlets  of  32  pages  or  less,  and  all  single-sheet  jobs,  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  $1  per  1,000  ems. 

Mr.  Charles  Warde  Traver,  whose  work  at  the 
World’s  Fair  will  be  remembered  and  whose  decorative 
drawings  have  appeared  in  The  Inland  Printer  from 
time  to  time,  and  who  has  been  resident  in  California  of 
late  years,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  a  wealthy  Cali¬ 
fornian,  who  has  decided  to  give  Mr.  Traver  the  benefit  of 
the  best  European  schools.  Mr.  Traver  sailed  for  Germany 
late  in  August. 

S.  C.  Griggs,  the  oldest  book  publisher  in  Chicago,  has 
sold  out  his  business  and  retired  on  account  of  impaired 
health.  Mr.  Griggs  has  been  in  the  book  business  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  opened  a  small  book  store  in  Hamil- 


Chicago,  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  the  committee  which 
had  its  production  in  charge.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
no  souvenir  of  recent  years,  either  of  compositors  or  press¬ 
men,  has  equaled  it  in  the  permanency  of  its  interest.  The 
presswork,  under  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Beck,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company’s  pressrooms,  is 
above  criticism. 

The  fourth  annual  outing  of  the  chapel  of  The  Inland 
Printer  was  held  on  Saturday,  August  1.  The  programme 
consisted  of  a  trip  on  the  whaleback  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus  to  Milwaukee,  a  dinner  in  the  Cream  City,  and  a  short 
tour  of  sight-seeing  and  a  return  on  the  boat  to  Chicago. 
Simple  as  the  programme  was,  it  furnished  abundant  enter¬ 
tainment,  and,  the  weather  being  all  that  could  be  desired, 
the  affair  was  voted  a  distinct  success.  The  party  was  not 
so  numerous  as  that  of  last  year,  several  being  detained  by 
business  considerations  ;  Mr.  Walter  Hennen  was  on  the 
sick  list;  Mr.  O.  G.  Wood  was  touring  in  England,  while 
Foreman  Alfred  Pye  was  visiting  friends  in  Baraboo,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Those  who  went  were  :  William  H.  Piske,  Sam  K. 
Parker,  P.  H.  Butler,  Frank  Sloan,  Charles  Reiner,  F.  A. 
Jefferson,  J.  F.  Carroll,  J.  H.  Nolen,  J.  F.  Collins,  Patrick 
Considine  and  K.  M.  Griswold. 


THE  OLDEST  PRINTER’S  PAPER. 

The  Typographic  Advertiser,  first  issued  in  1855  —  forty- 
one  years  ago  —  and  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mac- 
Kellar,  is  now  published  by  the  American  Type  Founders’ 
Company,  and  may  be  had  without  charge  at  any  of  its 
branches.  The  July  number  contains  a  great  amount  of 
interesting  matter  relating  to  printing  and  publishing,  with 
specimens  of  the  newest  type,  border  and  ornament  designs. 
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BOOKS,  BROCHURES  AND  PERIODICALS. 

In  this  department  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  all  publica- 
tions  dealing  entirely  or  in  part  with  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
industries  associated  therewith.  While  space  will  be  given  for  expres- 
sions  of  opinion  on  books  or  papers  of  general  interest  which  may  be 
submitted  for  that  purpose,  contributors  will  please  remember  that 
this  column  is  intended  in  the  main  for  reviews  of  technical  pub¬ 
lications.  The  address  of  publisher,  places  on  sale,  and  prices  should 
be  inclosed  in  all  publications  sent  for  review. 

A  foreign  exchange  says  that  the  prayer-book  used  by 
Miss  Vanderbilt  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  is  a  sumptuous  production  of  the 
printing  and  bookbinding  arts.  It  is  printed  on  the  finest 
quality  of  paper,  the  binding  being  ornamented  with  gold 
filigree  work.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  $1,000. 

Messrs.  Curtis  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication 
“The  Mural  Paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,”  by 
Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  book  will  be  issued  broche,  well  printed  on  an  English 
handmade  paper.  The  price  will  be  25  cents.  Not  only  as 
a  critical  study  of  the  paintings  in  the  Boston  Library,  but, 
more  especially,  as  an  estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
development  of  mural  decoration  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Fenollosa’s  essay  will  have  unusual  interest  and  value. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by  Curtis  &  Co.,  Pierce 
Building,  Boston. 

A  new  volume  on  “Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Preposi¬ 
tions  ”  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Pub¬ 
lication  House.  This  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  by 
the  Rev.  James  C.  Fernald,  editor  of  the  Department  of 
Synonyms  in  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary. 
The  editor  has  carefully  discriminated  the  chief  synonyms 
of  the  English  language,  some  6,000  or  7,000  in  number,  by 
the  same  method  that  has  won  so  much  approval  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary.  Taking  one  word  in  each  group  as 
the  basis  of  comparison,  Mr.  Fernald  defines  this  clearly, 
and  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  other  words  agree 
with  or  differ  from  it,  thus  the  whole  group  is  held  to  one 
fixed  point.  The  treatment  is  in  popular  and  readable  style. 
The  book  also  contains  a  large  number  of  antonyms  as  well 
as  prepositions,  and  its  closing  pages  are  devoted  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  examples  of  service  to  both  teacher  and  student. 
The  type,  brevier,  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  key-words 
at  the  top  of  each  page  enhance  the  value  of  the  book  for 
purposes  of  ready  reference. 

An  interesting  account  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  his 
stories,  by  Archibald  Cromwell,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine.  “The  son  of  a  Galloway  farmer, 
he  was  born  at  Duchrae,  and  educated  at  the  Free  Church 
Institution,  Castle  Douglas.  After  being  a  pupil  teacher, 
young  Crockett  went  with  a  bursary  to  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1876.  Having  finished  his  collegiate  course  he  was  a 
tutor,  traveling  over  much  of  the  old  world  during  various 
engagements,  during  which  period  he  began  to  feel  his  way 
in  literature.  Some  of  his  poems  were  published  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Dulce  Cor  ’  in  1886.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
that  the  same  words  anglicized  form  part  of  the  title  of  his 
later  book,  ‘Sweetheart  Travelers.’  Mr.  Crockett  entered 
the  Free  Church  ministry  in  1886,  commencing  his  pastoral 
work  at  Penicuick,  where  he  still  resides.  He  resigned  his 
ministerial  charge  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  in  1893 
that  ‘  The  Stickit  Minister  ’  was  published,  and  inimediately 
called  attention  to  the  new  pen  at  work  in  the  Midlothian 
manse.  Edition  after  edition  has  been  required  to  satisfy 
the  constant  demand  for  this  entertaining  volume  of  sketches 
of  Scottish  life.  Its  very  name,  puzzling  to  Southrons,  aided 
its  success.  A  story  was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  a  well- 
known  lady  said :  ‘  I  never  can  remember  whether  this 

book’s  called  “The  Crockett  Minister,”  by  Stickit,  or  “The 
Stickit  Minister,”  by  Crockett!  And,  in  either  case,  can 
anyone  inform  me  what  is  a  “  Stickit  ?”  ’  While  mentioning 


the  title,  one  may  refer  to  an  amusing  blunder  committed 
not  long  ago  by  a  London  Daily  News  leader  writer,  who 
wrote  of  Mr.  Crockett’s  latest  book,  “Ian  Maclaren  !  ”  ’ 
Each  of  the  three  Scottish  writers  has  selected  striking,  if 
somewhat  difficult  titles  for  his  works.  Mr.  Barrie’s  ‘  Auld 
Licht  Idylls  ’  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  many  an  English 
reader,  and  Ian  Maclaren’s  ‘  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  ’ 
came  to  be  called  at  Mudie’s  Library  by  the  shortened  form 
of  ‘  B.  B.  B.  B.’  ” 


TRADE  NOTES. 

The  office  and  bookstore  of  the  Wartburg  Publishing 
House,  Waverly,  Iowa,  has  been  removed  to  56  Fifth  avenue, 
Chicago. 

A  correspondent  in  Lordsburg,  California,  wants  to 
know  the  reason  why  a  galley  placed  on  end  upon  a  pair  of 
cases  appears  to  be  curved  upward.  This  is  a  question  in 
optics  upon  which  we  have  no  information  convenient. 

An  interesting  pamphlet,  giving  full  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  Lanston  monotype  machine  for  making  and  setting 
single  type  in  justified  lines,  has  been  received  from  the 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

By  the  courtesy  of  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding 
Company’s  western  branch,  Chicago,  we  have  been  favored 
with  a  very  attractive  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Empire 
typesetting  machine.  The  brochure  is  well  illustrated,  and 
gives  very  complete  information  about  the  Empire  machine. 

The  Typographic  Messenger,  No.  2,  published  by  the 
western  branch  of  the  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son  Typefounding 
Company,  111-113  Quincy  street,  Chicago,  has  been  received. 
The  Messenger  has  much  interesting  matter  for  printers  in 
its  columns.  Its  pages  are  models  of  tj^pography  and  are 
offered  as  specimens  of  the  work  done  on  the  Empire  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company,  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  which  is  said  to  have  the  largest  badge  and  button 
business  in  the  world,  has  just  issued  an  illuminated  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  Catalogue  No.  5,  showing  in  the  original  colors, 
by  the  three-color  half-tone  process,  a  great  variety  of  rib¬ 
bon  badges.  The  catalogue  would  be  found  useful  to 
printers  for  the  convenience  of  their  customers. 

Bookbinder’s  Paste. —  H.  &  M.,  Chambersburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  ask  for  a  recipe  for  a  good  bookbinders’  paste, 
something  that  will  dry  quick  and  will  not  mold.  Answer. 

The  best  paste  will  mold  in  extremely  hot  weather.  To 
one-half  water  bucket  of  good  flour  add  sufficient  water  to 
fill  the  bucket,  beating  and  stirring  thoroughly  until  all 
lumps  are  broken,  and  the  mixture  perfectly  smooth.  Add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  pulverized  alum  and  mix  well.  Then 
boil  and  stir  thoroughly  until  cooked  to  a  paste. 

A  receiver  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
business  of  Howard  Lockwood  &  Company,  of  New  York, 
pending  the  settlement  of  a  suit  brought  by  William  Pinck¬ 
ney  Hamilton  to  have  the  partnership  existing  between  him¬ 
self  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Alers-Hankey  dissolved.  Mrs.  Alers- 
Hankey  was  the  wife  of  Howard  Lockwood,  founder  of  the 
business,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  statement  is  made 
that  the  business  is  entirely  solvent.  It  was  incorporated  a 
short  time  ago  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  firm 
published  the  American  Bookmaker,  the  American  Stationer, 
the.  Paper  Trade  Journal ,  th  eMail  and  Export  Journal,  trade 
directories,  etc.,  and  did  a  general  printing  business. 

The  Electro-Tint  Engraving  Company,  1306  Filbert 
street,  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  dis¬ 
couraging  outlook  in  the  business  world,  has  felt  it  desir¬ 
able  to  push  its  advertising,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  chan¬ 
nels,  but  outside  of  this,  and  is  now  preparing  an  elabo¬ 
rate  poster,  the  theme  represented  being  the  “Genius  of 
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Art.”  Those  who  have  examined  the  advance  sheets  say 
that  the  design  is  striking  and  effective.  Poster  collectors 
and  others  interested  in  this  style  of  art  will  look  forward 
to  its  appearance  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

R.  S.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Adelaide  street,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
are  devoting  their  attention  to  the  enameling  and  gelatining 
of  show  cards,  and  are  undertaking  work  in  plain  and 
waterproofed  gelatin,  the  latter  being  by  a  new  process 
termed  “  Vitrine,”  which  produces  a  glass-like  surface  that 
will  stand  washing  with  water,  and  forms  a  capital  substi¬ 
tute  for  glass  in  framed  show  cards,  avoiding  risk  of  break¬ 
age  in  handling  and  transit,  as  well  as  saving  weight. 
Some  of  the  samples  of  work  we  have  seen,  says  the  British 
and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer ,  are  very  excellent,  the 
coloring  of  the  show  cards  being  much  brightened  and  im¬ 
proved  by  the  glazed  surface,  which  is  perfectly  colorless 
and  does  not  in  any  way  degrade  the  whites.  This  is 
noticeable  in  a  batch  of  large  show  cards,  30  by  21  inches. 
They  are  neatly  framed  in  black  and  gold,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  glazed  with  the  best  glass,  the  colors 
retaining  all  their  brilliance  and  the  whites  their  purity. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  CRAFT. 

The  first  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  the  Stone 
Printing  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Roanoke,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  August  11,  at  Elliston,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  proved  most  enjoyable,  an  elaborate  pro¬ 
gramme  of  entertainment  being  successfully  carried  out. 

The  Journal  of  Labor ,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  pays  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Jesse  Johnson,  who  represented 
Nashville  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  at  the  convention  of 
the  International  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  elected  to  represent  the  I.  P.  P.  U.  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Journal 
says  that  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  1897 
convention  for  Nashville. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  successful  candidates  at  the 
recent  election  of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  of  New 
York  :  President,  Samuel  B.  Donnelly ;  vice-president, 
William  F.  Smith  ;  secretary-treasurer,  William  Ferguson  ; 
sergeant-at-arms,  T.  J.  Ward ;  reading  clerk,  John  J. 
Roberts.  Delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  at  Colorado  Springs  James  J.  Mur¬ 
phy,  Eugene  O’Rourke,  John  Maxwell  and  Warren  C. 
Browne. 

The  forty-third  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  will  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado,  October  12  to  20,  1896.  Colorado  Springs  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  an  illustrated 
souvenir  which  will  be  descriptive  of  the  wonderful  scenery 
of  the  Pike’s  Peak  region.  Advertisers  should  address  the 
secretary,  W.  A.  Norton,  P.  O.  Box  813,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

And  the  day  has  come  when  there  is  rejoicing  and  feast¬ 
ing  and  giving  of  dinners,  and  the  master  shall  sit  down 
with  the  man  and  feast.  Example:  The  annual  dinner  of 
the  Melbourne  (Australia)  Printers’  Overseers’  Association 
took  place  at  the  Maison  Doree,  on  Thursday,  June  11,  Mr. 
Mascord  occupying  the  chair.  Mr.  McCarron  and  Mr. 
Walker  (president  and  secretary  of  the  Master  Printers’ 
Association),  Mr.  H.  Rasdell  and  Mr.  J.  Hancock  (president 
and  secretary  of  the  Melbourne  Typographical  Society),  and 
about  forty  of  the  members  of  the  association  and  their 
friends,  were  in  attendance,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent. 

A  Melbourne  (Victoria)  item  says  that  “  Mr.  David  Syme, 
the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Age  newspaper,  is  gradually 
yielding  to  the  machine,  but  (list,  ye  masters)  —  but  the 


prospect  of  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  stays 
his  hand.  At  present  he  is  chiefly  engaged  in  furthering 
his  scheme  of  embarking  in  tobacco-growing  on  a  big  scale 
at  Lilydale,  and  in  this  he  sees  a  way  of  introducing  the 
Linotype  at  the  Age  office.  Comps,  and  others  who  will 
have  to  make  way  for  the  machine  will  be  drafted  on  to  the 
tobacco  farm.  It  appears  to  be  the  only  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  will  be  an  object  lesson  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
remaining  big  Australian  newspapers. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  officials  in  typographical  cir¬ 
cles  in  Australia  is  Mr.  G.  A.  Keartland,  a  compositor  on 
one  of  the  Sydney  papers.  He  has  not  only  been  a  promi¬ 
nent  trades  unionist,  taking  office  in  the  New  South  Wales 
Typographical  Union,  and  an  enthusiastic  official  of  the 
Australasian  Typographical  Union  (the  governing  body  of 
the  continent),  but  his  energy  and  ability  are  recognized 
in  other  walks  of  life,  for  he  has  such  a  reputation  as  a  nat¬ 
uralist  that  officialdom  has  chosen  Mr.  Keartland  to  accom¬ 
pany,  in  his  character  as  scientist,  the  Calvert  Exploration 
Party.  Some  years  back  he  did  good  work  in  the  Horne 
Expedition  off  Northern  Australia.  It  is  rarely  one  hears 
of  a  cold-blooded  scientist  being  an  enthusiastic  trades 
unionist. 

Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  in  the 
arbitration  between  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
their  employes,  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  National 
Printer-Jour?ialist,  says:  “Every  working  man  should  look 
to  promotion  through  efficiency,  and  through  economy,  thrift 
and  the  enlarging  of  his  knowledge  of  his  calling  to  become 
himself  an  employer.  It  has  been  our  observation  that 
through  drink,  the  use  of  tobacco  and  indulging  in  useless 
enervating  sports  or  luxuries,  skilled  workmen  at  from  $18 
to  $30  a  week  have  kept  poor,  rendering  themselves  ineffi¬ 
cient,  discontented  and  unhappy,  and  dropped  to  obscurity, 
want  and  death,  while  laborers  on  $9  a  week  have  raised 
families  that  were  an  honor  and  blessing  to  them,  paid  for  a 
home  and  enjoyed  a  life  of  happiness.”  We  are  not  in¬ 
formed  if  the  self-denying  nine-dollar-a-week  workman 
keeps  his  morals  and  tastes  on  a  nine-dollar-a-week  basis 
when  he  gets  to  be  an  employer.  We  forgot  to  add  that  the 
above  extract  is  from  Bro.  Herbert’s  typothetai  number. 

“About  two  or  three  3fears  ago,”  writes  Mr.  Tom  L. 
Mills,  “I  announced  in  these  columns  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Costall  to  the  office  of  public  printer  of  New 
Zealand.  Another  change  has  occurred  in  the  service,  and 
now  I  have  to  notify  that  the  newly  appointed  government 
printer  is  Mr.  James  Mackay,  late  manager  for  Mr.  Bell  (of 
the  Dunedin  Star )  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  job  and 
stationery  businesses  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Mackay  was 
born  in  Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  and  when  seven 
years  old  he  came  with  his  family  to  Dunedin.  That  was  in 
1860.  Leaving  school  in  1865  (after  three  months  knocking 
about  gold-hunting  awhile  previously))  he  began  to  ‘  learn 
his  boxes  ’  in  the  Bruce  Herald ,  Milton.  After  finishing  his 
apprenticeship  he  went  into  the  city  into  business  ‘on  his 
own,’  in  which  he  continued  until  1886,  then  sold  out  and 
thereafter  spent  some  time  gaining  experience  and  picking 
up  knowledge  in  Britain  and  on  the  European  continent. 
On  returning  to  Dunedin,  Mr.  Mackay  was  offered  and 
accepted  the  charge  of  the  Star  job  and  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness,  and  therein  he  remained  until  chosen  (out  of  some 
forty-two  candidates)  to  fill  the  post  of  printer  to  the  New 
Zealand  Government.” 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Inland  Printer  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  can  cordially  indorse  the  high 
opinions  expressed  by  so  many  other  correspondents  as  to 
the  great  utility  of  your  magazine  to  printers  in  their  daily 
work. —  F.  Steele ,  Manager ,  Telephone  Printing  Works,  Gis¬ 
borne,  New  Zealand. 
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THE  COLORITYPE  COMPANY. 

The  Coloritype  Company,  32  Lafayette  place,  New  York, 
has  been,  since  its  establishment  in  1893,  what  may  practi¬ 
cally  be  termed  the  home  of  three-color  process  printing-  in 
America.  With  a  building-  erected  to  supply  its  especial 
needs,  with  a  full  equipment  of  the  best  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  to  be  obtained,  and  with  ample  capital  to  carry  out 
its  plans,  it  has  deserved  the  confidence  bestowed  upon  it. 
The  announcement,  therefore,  that  Mr.  F.  A.  Ringler  has 
assumed  the  management  of  the  company  as  its  president 
and  treasurer  is  one  of  importance. 

This  becomes  more  manifest  when  one  looks  back  over 
the  comparatively  short  history  of  process  illustrating  in 
this  country.  It  was  Mr.  Ringler  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Kurtz,  afterward  the  founder  of  the  Coloritype  Com¬ 
pany  and  still  its  vice-president,  first  saw  and  developed 
the  possibilities  of  the  field  for  zinc  etching.  Prior  to  1884, 
publishers  expected  to  wait  days  and  sometimes  weeks  for 
their  plates,  and  when  completed,  if  a  plate  resembled  in 
its  unevenness  of  surface  the  top  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
but  little  protest  was  made.  This  was  due  to  their  being 
made  by  the  gelatine  process.  Zinc  etching  was  known 
and  used  to  some  extent,  but  in  a  small  way.  Mr.  Ringler 
was  then  in  the  electrotyping  and  stereotyping  business  at 
21,  23  Barclay  street,  and  around  the  corner,  on  Broadway, 
Mr.  W.  Kurtz  had  a  photograph  gallery.  He  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  use  of  electricity  in  photography,  and 
Mr.  Ringler  proposed  that  they  put  their  forces  together  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  zinc  plates.  The  negatives  were 
made  in  Mr.  Kurtz’s  gallery  and  carried  to  Mr.  Ringler’s 
foundry,  where  the  plates  were  made.  This  necessitated 
the  loss  often  of  valuable  time,  and  finally  a  place  was  fitted 
up  at  22  Church  street  to  produce  the  plate  from  start  to 
finish  under  one  roof.  A  lack  of  room  for  the  growing  bus¬ 
iness  soon  after  necessitating  a  change  of  location,  it  was 
removed  to  157  William  street  and  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Electro-Light  Engraving  Company,  which  was  after¬ 
ward  sold  to  its  present  proprietors.  Mr.  Ringler’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  demanded  by  his  electrotyping  and  stereotyping 
business  and  Mr.  Kurtz  returned  to  photographing,  after¬ 
ward  perfecting  the  half-tone  process  at  his  art  gallery  in 
Twenty-third  street. 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  while  not  bearing  directly 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  Coloritype  Company,  is  given  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  an  inkling  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  combination  again  of  the  forces  which  brought  process 
illustrating  from  a  chaotic  state  and  placed  it  upon  a  sound 
business  basis.  Zinc  etching  in  1884  was  but  little  known 
and  less  respected.  Three-color  printing  is  today  both 
known  and  respected,  but  it  is  an  untried  field  by  many  — 
indeed,  its  real  development  may  be  said  to  have  been  only 
just  begun.  What  Mr.  Ringler  did  with  zinc  etching  twelve 
years  ago  he  now  proposes  to  do  with  the  three-color  print¬ 
ing.  This  is  why  we  have  said  the  announcement  of  his 
election  as  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Coloritype  Com¬ 
pany  is  one  of  importance. 

The  coloritype  process  for  the  type  and  litho  press  has 
been  developed  and  perfected  by  Mr.  W.  Kurtz.  Its  methods 
are  covered  by  patents  awarded  to  Mr.  Kurtz  by  the  United 
States  Patent  Office,  infringements  of  which,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  Paintings  or  color 
sketches,  or,  what  is  better  yet,  in  many  cases  the  objects 
themselves,  are  photographed  in  their  true  primary  color 
values.  These  photographs  faithfully  transmit  the  most 
delicate  gradations  and  tones  of  color  to  the  printing  plate 
or  lithographic  stone,  so  that  the  ensuing  prints,  whether  a 
hundred  or  a  million,  reproduce  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
original  with  an  absolute  sun-truth,  adding  at  the  same 
time  all  the  varied  hues  of  nature  in  marvelous  resemblance. 
For  scientific  reproductions  of  plants  and  animals  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  of  vast  importance.  What  heretofore  only  the  chromo¬ 


lithographer  could  produce,  after  months  of  labor  and  the 
requisition  of  twenty  and  more  stones,  is  now  accomplished 
by  the  coloritype  process  within  eight  days  in  three  print¬ 
ings.  Publishers,  manufacturers,  advertisers  and  others 
desiring  the  best  engravings  and  color  printing  made  with 
intelligent  thought  for  good  results,  at  a  moderate  and 
equitable  charge,  will  be  furnished  with  estimates  and  spe¬ 
cimens  on  application.  A  specimen  print  appears  in  this 
number  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

This  column  is  designed  exclusively  for  the  business  announcements 
of  advertisers  and  for  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery,  and  products 
recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades. 
Statements  published  herein  do  not  necessarily  voice  the  opinion  of 
this  journal. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY. 

The  Typo  Mercantile  Agency,  a  special  agency  of  the 
book,  stationery,  paper,  printing,  publishing  and  kindred 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has  recently  been 
established  in  New  York  city.  The  special  trade  it  will 
represent  includes  printers,  publishers,  stationers,  booksell¬ 
ers,  etc.,  and  all  lines  of  business  connected  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  or  selling  of  paper,  stationery  or  printed  matter  of  any 
kind.  It  is  to  be  to  the  printing  and  allied  trades  what 
Bradstreet’s  or  Dun’s  is  to  the  general  trade,  and  will  no 
doubt  receive  a  cordial  welcome.  Almost  all  the  other  lines 
of  trade,  such  as  jewelry,  hardware,  furniture,  etc.,  have 
their  special  mercantile  agencies.  The  printing  and  kin¬ 
dred  trade  is  certainly  large  and  important  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  a  special  agency  of  its  own,  and  no  trade  can  have 
greater  need  for  it.  Much  as  we  dislike  to  admit  it,  the  fact 
is  that  the  printing  trade  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  good  one 
from  a  financial  point  of  view.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
has  the  writer  been  told  by  dealers  who  sell  to  other  trade 
as  well  as  to  printers,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  gas  or  steam  engines,  that  his  clientage  among  the  latter 
was  regarded  as  being  the  least  desirable.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  really  substantial  portion 
of  the  business  (and  it  is  largely  in  the  majority)  should 
suffer  from  the  misdemeanors  of  the  discreditable  portion. 
An  eastern  supply  house  recently  shipped  to  a  town  in  a 
neighboring  state  a  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  shipment  was  made  on  Saturday  and 
on  Tuesday  the  firm  failed.  Not  a  dollar  was  recovered.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  carelessness  which  caused  the  loss. 
Everything,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  presented  a  favora¬ 
ble  appearance.  The  firm  was  not  rated  in  the  commercial 
agency  books,  but  we  will  venture  the  assertion  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  customers  of  most  printers’  sup¬ 
ply  houses  have  a  rating  there.  Had  this  instance  occurred 
to  some  house  not  doing  enough  business  in  the  trade  to 
know  that  there  are  really  “good”  printers,  and  plenty  of 
them,  another  missionary  would  have  gone  forth  to  preach 
to  the  world  the  unreliability  of  printers.  A  good  deal  of 
this  undesirable  state  of  affairs  will  be  obviated  b}r  the 
establishment  of  a  mercantile  agency  on  the  plan  of  that 
named  above.  The  agency  will  issue  two  credit  books  a 
year.  Besides  being  a  credit  book  giving  capital  and  credit 
ratings,  the  books  will  be  a  complete  directory  of  the  trade, 
with  street  addresses  in  all  cities,  the  business  of  each  con¬ 
cern  being  shown  in  detail  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
distinct  lists  of  each  branch  of  the  trade.  As  its  special 
reports  will  naturally  embody  the  opinion  and  experience 
of  the  trade,  they  should  represent  the  most  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  obtainable  and  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those 
selling  to  this  trade.  There  will  be  a  law  and  collection 
department  and  a  bulletin  department.  From  the  latter  will 
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be  issued  notification  bulletins  announcing  failures,  suspen¬ 
sions,  removals,  etc.,  and  collection  bulletins  giving  claims 
which  are  found  uncollectable  and  those  to  collect  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  bring  suit.  Mr.  W.  T.  G.  Weymouth, 
whose  connection  with  the.  Reference-Directory  of  Booksell¬ 
ers,  Stationers  and  Printers  (formerly  Farley’s)  makes  him 
well  known  to  the  trade,  is  president  of  the  company.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  mercan¬ 
tile  matters,  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  make  a  success 
of  what  he  undertakes.  The  company  is  incorporated  in 
New  York  state  and  the  main  office  will  be  located  at  156 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city.  Branch  offices  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  established  in  other  cities. 


“SUPERIOR  COPPER=MIXED.” 

The  great  anti-monopoly  typefounding  firm  of  Barnhart 
Brothers  &  Spindler  are  getting  out  more  new  styles  of  type 
than  any  other  single  foundry  in  the  United  States.  All 
of  their  type  is  the  celebrated  “Superior  copper-mixed,” 
known  the  world  over.  If  you  want  anything  in  the  line 
of  printing  materials,  consult  this  great  anti-trust  house. 
Printers  more  than  any  other  trade  are  opposed  to  monopo¬ 
lies,  hence  their  kindly  feeling  toward  this  establishment. 


A  SUPERBLY  APPOINTED  TRAIN. 

Undoubtedly  the  handsomest  train  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  the  Superiors  and  Duluth  is  the 
“  North-Western  Limited,”  which  leaves  Chicago  at  6:30 
p.m.  daily  via  the  North-Western  Line  (Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Railway).  Its  equipment,  which  is  entirely  new 
throughout  and  embraces  compartment  sleeping  cars,  buffet, 
smoking,  and  library  cars,  standard  sleeping  cars,  dining 
cars  and  ladies’  coaches,  has  every  luxury  which  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive  or  mind  invent  for  the  comfort  and  con 
venience  of  passengers.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  the 
Chicago  &  North-Western  Railway.  For  full  information 
apply  to  agents  of  connecting  lines,  or  address  W.  B.  Knis- 
kern,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agent,  Chicago. 


PLATE  SCRIPT. 


Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  have  just  added  a  48-point 
size  to  their  beautiful  Plate  Script,  making  four  sizes  in  all. 
This  is  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  plate  engraving,  that 


printing  done  with  it  by  careful  printers  is  often  taken  for 
copperplate.  Nothing  so  fine  has  been  gotten  out  for  years. 
They  report  enormous  sales. 


WOOD  TYPE  SPECIMEN  SHEET. 

An  interesting  specimen  sheet  of  new  wood  type  faces 
comes  from  the  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Middletown,  New  York.  The  list  includes  Childs  (John¬ 
son  Type  Foundry),  in  6  to  12  line;  De  Vinne,  De  Vinne 
No.  1,  and  De  Vinne  Condensed  (American  Type  Founders’ 
Company),  in  5  to  15  line;  Howland  No.  1,  5  to  15  line; 
Columbus  (American  Type  Founders’  Company),  8  to  20 
line ;  Jenson,  5  to  15  line ;  Abbey  (A.  D.  Farmer  Type¬ 
founding  Company),  5  to  15  line;  Old  Style  Bold  Italic,  3 
to  6  line;  Old  Style  Bold  Extended,  3  to  8  line;  Tudor 
Black,  5  to  15  line;  Abbey  Text  (A.  D.  Farmer  Typefound¬ 
ing  Company),  5  to  15  line ;  Cosmopolitan  (Inland  Type 
Foundry),  5  to  15  line.  The  sheet  is  a  fine  display  of 
tasteful,  practical  letters,  and  printers  should  not  fail  to 
make  application  for  it  to  the  Morgans  &  Wilcox  Company. 


THE  COMPTOMETER. 


The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  device  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Company,  52. Illinois 
street,  Chicago,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts  to 
a  business  office  that  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  for 


some  time.  It  is  the  first  and  only  machine  ever  invented 
which,  by  the  simple  operation  of  automatic  keys,  will  per¬ 
fectly  multiply,  divide,  extract  square  root,  etc.,  and  add  all 
the  columns  at  a  time.  Addition  is  performed  by  touching 
the  keys,  bearing  on  their  tops  the  numbers  to  be  added,  and 
standing  in  their  proper  columns,  all  the  columns  being 
added  at  one  time,  the  carrying  being  done  automatically  by 
the  machine,  and  requiring  no  attention  from  the  operator. 
Items  from  different  pages  of  a  book,  or  from  different 
sheets  of  paper,  of  bills,  checks,  time  tickets,  notes,  etc.,  can 
be  footed  with  no  waste  of  time  in  listing,  and  twice  as 
quickly  as  by  the  old  method.  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and 
others  who  spend  hours  over  work  of  this  description,  will 
find  in  this  machine  an  instrument  that  will  bring  pleasure 
and  delight.  Space  will  not  permit  of  an  extended  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it,  but  those  interested  can  secure  full  particulars  by 
writing  to  the  above  firm  for  pamphiet. 


INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY  COMPETITION. 

Word  has  been  received  from  the  Inland  Type  Foundry, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  that  up  to  the  time  The  Inland 
Printer  for  September  went  to  press,  no  correct  solution 
for  their  prize  contest  had  been  received,  and  that  the  contest 
would,  therefore,  remain  open  until  September  20.  Unless 
correct  solutions  are  received  by  that  date,  the  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  those  making  the  fewest  errors.  Competitors 
may  send  in  as  many  solutions  as  they  see  fit,  and  the  names 
of  prize  winners,  together  with  the  correct  solution,  will 
appear  in  the  October  number.  Turn  back  to  page  571  of 
the  August  issue,  notice  the  prizes  offered,  prepare  your 
guesses,  and  forward  them  as  soon  as  convenient  to  the 
Inland  Type  Foundry. 


A  POPULAR  ROUTE. 

The  popular  scenic  route  between  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  solid  vestibuled  train  service  via  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System,  in  connection  with  the  picturesque 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  via  Niagara  Falls.  Leave  Chicago, 
Dearborn  Station,  via  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  at 
3:10  p.m.  Through  solid  vestibuled  train  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.-  The  train  runs  daily,  Sundays  included, 
and  consists  of  a  combination  baggage  and  smoking  car, 
first  class  passenger  coaches  and  Pullman  buffet  sleeping 
cars,  with  dining  car  attached.  The  entire  train  is  vesti¬ 
buled,  is  lighted  by  gas,  heated  by  steam,  and  contains  all 
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improvements  lately  introduced  in  modern  railway  equip¬ 
ment.  For  rates,  sleeping  car  accommodations,  and  further 
information,  apply  to  L.  R.  Morrow,  city  ticket  agent,  103 
South  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


POINT=SET  TYPE. 

Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  the  far-famed  anti-monop¬ 
oly  typefounders,  are  having  a  run  on  their  point-set  series, 
Nos.  30  and  40.  This  type  is  similar  to  so-called  self-spac¬ 
ing,  but  is  superior.  The  firm  have  received  some  very 
flattering  letters  concerning  these  faces.  Customers  say 
they  have  tried  all  others,  but  prefer  Barnhart  Brothers  & 
Spindler’s  point-set  by  long  odds.  The  price  per  pound  is 
the  same  as  ordinal  type.  It  is  “  self-spacing”  both  ways. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  will  receive  special  want  advertisements  for  The  Inland  Printer 
at  a  uniform  price  of  25  cents  per  line,  ten  words  to  the  line.  Price  invaria¬ 
bly  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken,  and  cash  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  order.  The  magazine  is  issued  promptly  on  the  1st  of  each  month, 
and  no  want  advertisements  for  any  issue  can  be  received  later  than  the  23d 
of  the  month  preceding.  Answers  can  be  sent  in  our  care,  if  desired.  All 
letters  received  will  be  promptly  forwarded  to  parties  for  whom  intended 
without  extra  charge.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted. 


AT  ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE — A  small  but  complete 
lithographic  outfit,  small  cylinder  press  for  printing  on  tin,  hand  press, 
ruling  machine,  sixteen  stones,  etc.,  for  the  lowest  possible  price.  Write  to 
MRS.  ANTONIE  RACEK,  1504  Williams  street,  Omaha,  Neb. 


AT  SACRIFICE,  to  close  estate,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  drum 
•'A  cylinder  press,  bed  32  by  47,  air  springs,  tapeless  delivery;  one  year 
old.  10  by  15  Universal,  8  by  12  Gordon,  25-inch  Rival  lever  cutter.  Address 
“  i  51,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

BARGAIN  SALE  OF  TYPE.— It  you  have  use  for  5 y,  point  modern,  read  this.  This 
specimen  is  set  in  5J 4  point  modern  of  which  we  have  about  2,000  pounds,  laid  in 
cases  and  in  boxes.  The  type  is  new,  most  of  it  unused,  is  complete  and  perfect. 
Will  sell  in  100  pound  -lots  at  25  cents  per  pound,  cases  80  cents  per  pair,  packing 
for  shipment,  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  Cast  up  for  Knight,  Leonard  &  Company 
by  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler.  STANDARD  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  200-202  Clark  street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


LOR  SALE — A  variety  of  secondhand  printing  presses 
’  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice  to  make  room.  Write  us.  THE  KIDDER 
PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  26-34  Norfolk  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


COR  SALE  —  Johnston  Steel  Die  Power  Stamper,  with 
*  wipers,  chest  and  two  fountains,  for  less  than  half  cost.  Address  “  I  10,” 
care  Inland  Printer. 


COR  SALE  —  One  Emmerich  &  Vonderlehr  Bronzing  Ma- 
*  chine  for  cards  and  photo-mounts;  one-third  original  price.  Address 
B.  W.  FAY,  27  South  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


pOR  SALE  —  Secondhand  Hoe  drum  cylinder  press,  bed 
I  21%  by  33%,  in  good  condition;  also  225  pounds  8-point  roman  and 
twenty  pounds  8-point  italic.  Type  was  used  only  eight  times.  Address 
WILLIAM  G.  WISEMAN,  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


BOOKS. 


ALL  Live  Printers 

op’s  “  Practical  Printer,’ 
“Job  Printers’  List  of  Prices 
the  “  Specimens  of  Job  Work,’ 
Book,”  price  $3;  the  “  Printers’ 
grams  of  Imposition,”  price  50 
Bishop,  165  Pearl  street,  Bos- 
ers.  Handiest  and  most  useful 
All  who  are  starting  in  busi- 


should  have  H.  G.  Bish- 
200  pages,  price  $1.  Also  his 
and  Estimate  Guide,”  price  $1 ; 
price  $2;  the  “  Printers’  Order 
Ready  Reckoner  ”  and  “  Dia- 
cents  each.  Sold  by  H.  G. 
ton,  Mass.,  and  all  typefound- 
works  published  for  printers, 
ness  need  these  books. 


A  GENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE  OFFICIAL  MEMORIAL 

of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Cere¬ 
monies,  a  handsome,  gilt-edged  book  of  320  pages,  8  by  11  inches  in  size,  printed 
on  the  best  of  enameled  paper  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  and  containing 
the  full  reports  of  the  dedicatory  and  opening  ceremonies,  and  other  matter 
of  equal  interest  concerning  the  grandest  fair  ever  held.  It  is  copiously  illus¬ 
trated  with  fine  full-page  half-tone  engravings  of  all  the  World’s  Fair  build¬ 
ings,  views  on  “  Midway,”  and  with  portraits  of  the  officials  and  others  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Fair.  It  is  not  merely  a  picture  book,  but  contains  facts 
and  figures  which  will  prove  more  valuable  and  interesting  as  time  goes  on. 
Agents  can  make  large  profits  in  handling  this  book.  Write  us  for  prices  and 
information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 
212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


A  RTISTIC  DISPLAY  IN  ADVERTISING  is  the  title  of  the 

ft  pamphlet  showing  the  eighty-five  designs  submitted  in  the  A.  &  W. 
advertising  competition.  This  is  a  work  that  every  compositor  and  ad. 
writer  should  have.  Size,  8  by  11  inches;  96  pages,  embossed  cover;  post¬ 
paid,  30  cents.  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago, 
150  Nassau  street,  corner  Spruce,  New  York. 


r\G  YOU  WISH  TO  INTRODUCE  OR  EXTEND  YOUR 

business  in  Mexico?  Advertise  in  La  Revista  Tipografica ,  the  only 
journal  in  that  country  devoted  to  the  printing  art.  Subscription,  $1 
(American  currency)  ;  sample  copy,  15  cents  (in  stamps).  Published 
bimonthly  by  ED  M.  VARGAS  &  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  34,  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 


CROM  MANASSAS  TO  APPOMATTOX  — Memoirs  of 

*  the  Civil  War  in  America.  By  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  C.  S.  A. 
With  fifteen  maps  in  colors  and  twenty-nine  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 
About  700  octavo  pages.  Cloth,  plain  edges,  $4;  sheep,  sprinkled  edges, 
$5;  half  morocco,  marbled  edges,  $5.50;  full  morocco,  gilt  edges,  $7.  The 
last  and  most  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  James  Longstreet,  senior  living  commander  of  the 
Confederate  armies.  This  work  is  having  a  large  sale.  Agents  wanted.  Send 
for  circulars  and  information.  THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY, 
General  Agents,  212-214  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


]  ATEST  AND  BEST  book  of  Specimens  of  Printing  — 
'  containing  a  superior  collection  of  up-to-date  ideas,  artistically  dis¬ 
played;  printed  in  colors;  beautifully  bound  and  illustrated;  50  cents,  post¬ 
paid.  CHARLES  COLLIER,  Shreve,  Ohio. 


FYUR  SPECIMEN  BOOK  of  Jobwork  for  1896  is  the  grand- 
est  work  of  the  kind  ever  compiled,  containing  the  best  collection  of 
practical  ideas  for  progressive  printers  ever  issued;  ever}'  page  shows  origi¬ 
nality;  printed  from  new  “  Standard  Line”  type  on  the  best  of  paper,  and 
bound  in  the  neatest  style.  Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents.  THE  KEYSTONE 
PRESS,  207-209  Chillicothe  street,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


DRINTERS  —  Mail  $5  money  order  and  receive  book  “  How 
*  to  Manufacture  all  kinds  of  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks  and  their 
Varnishes.”  You  need  it  in  your  business.  GEORGE  W.  SMALL  &  CO. 
1921  Kinney  avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 


A  COX  PRESS  BARGAIN.  Almost  good  as  new.  Prints 
4-page  paper,  both  sides,  from  roll,  at  2,500  an  hour.  Can  insert  two  or 
four  additional  pages.  $1,200  will  buy  it.  Just  the  press  for  big  country 
weekly,  or  daily  of  moderate  circulation.  Address  “122,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


_ HELP  WANTED. 

CALESMEN  WANTED  in  all  larger  cities  by  a  New  York 
O  card  and  paper  warehouse.  Territory  given.  Address,  stating  expe¬ 
rience  and  references,  “  I  63,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


A  YOUNG  JOB  PRINTER  wants  a  situation  in  an  up-to- 
date  city  office,  where  he  can  learn  and  improve  himself.  Specimens 
have  been  complimented  by  The  Inland  Printer;  experience  the  object. 
Address  “I  27,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


PRINTER  —  Young  man,  eleven  years’  experience  on  ads., 
t  make-up  and  jobwork;  city  or  country;  state  wages.  Address  “B.  S. 
F.,”  P.  O.  Box  2,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

pROCESS  ENGRAVER,  capable  of  taking  charge  of 

1  plant,  wishes  to  correspond  with  parties  intending  to  engage  in  engrav¬ 
ing  or  with  established  concern  wanting  superintendent.  Address  “BOX 
271,”  Evanston,  Ill. 

POSITION  AS  FOREMAN  —  By  experienced,  up-to-date 
1  pressman;  option  of  purchasing  stock  if  mutually  satisfied.  Address 
“I  54,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  A1  pressman  ;  16  years’  ex- 
O  perience;  competent  to  take  charge.  Address  “I  31,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  a  stereotyper;  had  expe- 
O  rience  in  job  and  newspaper  work;  best  of  recommendations.  Address 
“  E.  M.  W.,”  55  East  Town  street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  an  experienced  Linotype  ma- 

O  chinist;  A1  references.  Address  “  I  35,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED  —  By  competent  chalk-plate  artist 

O  experienced  in  newspaper  work;  can  do  reportorial  work  if  necessary. 
Address  “  I  23,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


CITUATION  WANTED — Young  man,  age  18,  would  like 
G  to  assist  as  illustrator,  designer  or  cartoonist;  attended  art  college  six 
months.  Address  “  I  58,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


V\I ANTED — A  permanent  position  by  a  competent  press- 
’’  man  on  cylinder  and  platen  presses;  can  give  references.  Address  D. 
KANE,  141  Bank  street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

U/ANTED  —  Position  by  experienced  stock-cutter;  married 

man;  can  give  good  references.  Address  “  I  62,”  Inland  Printer. 


VOUNG  MAN  of  ability  and  experience  in  setting  attrac- 
1  five  high-grade  ads.,  and  also  first-class  jobwork,  desires  a  position  where 
good  service  will  be  rewarded.  Address  “  I  49,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


A  FINE  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANT,  with  best  estab- 

•rV  fished  business  in  southern  California.  Fine  opportunity  for  one  or  two 
eastern  up-to-date  men.  Address  “  I  34,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


AS  WORKING  PARTNER,  I  would  invest  in  a  New  York 

City  small  or  medium  sized  printing  office  that  would  stand  thor¬ 
ough  investigation;  state  amount  required.  Address  “  I  43,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  complete  book  and  job  office,  fine  stereo¬ 
typing  outfit,  ruling  machine,  etc.;  everything  up  to  date;  old  estab¬ 
lished  business,  in  a  five  manufacturing  city  of  30,000;  will  sell  very  cheap. 
Death  of  proprietor  the  reason  for  selling.  Address  “  I  60,”  care  Inland 
Printer. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


DUSINESS  IN  MEXICO  IS  PROFITABLE.  Printing-  is 
E)  making-  rapid  progress,  and  printers  wish  to  buy  American  machinery 
and  new  material.  A  well-established  printers’  supply  house  wishes  to 
extend  this  business  in  Mexico  and  wants  a  partner  with  $5,000  (or  less)  to  be 
invested  in  the  trade.  Good  success  and  profits  guaranteed  and  the  best 
mercantile  references  given.  Address  SOCIO  MEXICANO,  care  La 
Iievista  Tipograftca  (Box  34),  Yrapuato,  Gto.,  Mex. 

COR  SALE  —  A  profitable  job  printing  business;  running 
1  cylinder  and  five  jobbers;  must  be  sold  to  settle  an  estate.  Full  partic¬ 
ulars  by  addressing  IRVING  \V.  ALLEN,  Beverly,  Mass. 

PR  SALE-  Book,  job  and  newspaper  office  in  city  of 

20,000;  lower  central  Michigan;  paper,  5-column  quarto,  weekly :  cleared 
$2,000  in  13  months;  plant  inventories  $3,500;  price  $3,500,  $2,000  cash,  balance 
easy  time.  Address  “  I  53,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

pOR  SALE — Half  interest  in  paying  job  office  in  St.  Louis  ; 
I  will  bear  closest  investigation;  no  incumbrance;  pays  sixteen  to  twenty- 
live  per  cent  dividends;  practical  man  can  draw  good  salary;  good  reasons 
for  selling;  $4,000  required.  Address  “  I  57,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

PR  SALE  —  One-half  interest  in  first-class  book  and  job 
office,  fully  equipped  with  latest  machinery  and  type,  doing  a  business 
of  $1,000  a  month  all  through  hard  times;  centrally  located  in  best  business 
city  of  150,000  in  the  country;  owner  has  other  larger  interests;  will  sell  for 
half  value.  Address  “  I  45,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

pOR  SALE — Only  Republican  paper  in  one  of  the  largest 
l  counties  in  Illinois;  have  good  office,  steam  power  and  heat;  print  44 
quires,  which  can  be  greatly  increased;  am  engaged  in  other  business  and 
have  no  use  for  it;  at  count}-  seat;  will  be  sold  cheap  and  on  easy  terms. 
Address  “I  44,”  care  Inland  Printer. 

RR  SALE — ifl,500  will  buy  a  thoroughly  equipped  en¬ 
graving  establishment  having  a  profitable  trade,  located  in  a  live  town 
in  a  progressive  state.  A  splendid  opening  for  a  live,  practical  man;  good 
reason  for  selling.  Address  “I  32,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


<jJQAA  CASH  buys  an  official  organ  paper  in  Denver  doing 
iPUvv  a  fine  business;  good  reasons  for  selling;  expenses  low.  Address 
“  I  20,”  care  Inland  Printer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ACCURACY  SECURED  AND  TIME  AND  MONEY 
**  saved.  Mailing  lists  of  the  printers,  private  printers,  bookbinders,  lith¬ 
ographers,  rubber  stamp  makers  and  paper-box  makers  of  Chicago.  Up  to 
date;  corrected  weekly.  Circulars  for  the  asking.  BEN  FRANKLIN  CO., 
232  Irving  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES— Messrs.  Hudson  &  Kearns, 

fA  manufacturing  stationers,  83-87  Southwark  street,  London,  England 
(established  1833),  would  be  glad  to  see  patterns,  with  prices,  of  any  adver¬ 
tising  novelties,  calendars,  etc.,  suitable  for  sale  to  brewers,  wine  merchants 
and  others. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transfer- 
TV  ring  and  etching  process.  Nice  cuts,  from  prints,  drawings  or  photos, 
are  easily  and  quickly  made  by  the  unskillful,  on  common  sheet  zinc.  Cast 
very  trifling.  Price  of  process  $1.  Nothing  held  back  to  pull  more  money 
from  you.  All  material  costs,  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  It  is  no 
fake.  I  have  a  barrel  of  unsolicited  testimonial  letters;  intelligent  boys 
make  good  cuts  right  in  the  beginning.  Circulars  for  stamps.  Simple  and 
costless  embossing  process  included  free.  THOS.  M.  DAY,  Centerville,  Ind. 


DURBANK’S  EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION  is  the  best; 

1-pound  cans,  75  cents.  Order  from  any  branch  AMERICAN  TYPE 
FOUNDERS’  COMPANY. 


COR  SALE  —  The  right  to  use  the  best  advertising  spe- 
*  cialty  now  on  the  market.  The  ad.  is  permanent;  office  right,  $5;  sam¬ 
ples,  25  cents;  none  free.  JOHN  KACHELMAN,  JR.,  16  Washington 
avenue,  Evansville,  Ind. 


j-IOW  TO  MAKE  Noncorrosive  Black  Writing  Ink  for 
*  *  only  10  cents  a  pint;  materials  procured  in  any  town;  simple  to  make; 
sure  to  write. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  Printer’s  Lye  by  Pluck’s  formula;  easy  to  use;  don’t 
hurt  the  hands  and  makes  type  look  bright. 

HOW  TO  GET  these,  and  a  copy  of  “  Pluck’s  Progress,”  an  up-to-date 
booklet,  printed  in  two  colors,  with  a  catchy  handmade  cover,  all  for  50  cents, 
postpaid.  D.  B.  LANDIS,  Pub..  38  East  Chestnut  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


IMEEDHAM’S  “  Reliable  ”  Embossing  Compound  is  the 
f  ’  best,  quickest  and  easiest  to  handle;  60  cents,  with  instructions  free,  at 
typefounders,  dealers,  or  NEEDHAM  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DHOTO-ENGRAVER’S  contact  frames.  Simple,  durable, 
I  exact;  all  sizes;  perfect  workmanship  guaranteed.  Reasonable  prices. 
JOSEPH  HOFFMAN’S  SON,  95  East  Fourth  street,  New  York  city. 


CEND  25  cents  and  get  my  method  of  casting  slugs  and 

O  ornaments  of  old  lead  at  a  nominal  cost.  R.  W.  STRONG,  Belmond,  la. 


COMETHING  NEW  —  We  have  a  process  of  producing 
'T  lithographic  printing  on  letter  presses.  Any  printer  can  produce  effects 
equal  to  lithographing  by  our  process;  costs  comparative!}-  nothing;  new 
field  for  enterprising  printers;  send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  and  packing  on 
32-page  specimen  book,  showing  samples  of  work  and  explaining-  process. 
Only  a  few  left;  nothing  like  it.  BALCH  BROS.  &  WEST,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLIMAX  BOOK  CORNER  is  just  what  you  have 
*  been  looking  for  to  protect  the  corners  of  books  from  damage  while  in 
transit  by  mail  or  express.  Former  price,  $1.75  per  thousand;  will  close  out 
those  remaining  for  $1.00  per  thousand.  Inland  Printer  Co.,  212-214 
Monroe  street,  Chicago. 


Mistakes  in  Addition, 

Office  Headache, 

and  mistakes  in  carrying  forward 
don't  occur  where  the  Comptometer 
is  used.  It  saves  half  the  time  in 
doing  the  work  and  all  time  looking 
for  errors.  Solves  with  great  rapidity 
and  absolute  accuracy  all  arithmeti¬ 
cal  problems.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
FELT  A,  TARRANT  MFG.  CO., 

52-56  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO 


DURANT  COUNTERS 


Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

W.  IV.  DURANT, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Patents  procured  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  Foreign  Countries. 
Opinions  furnished  as  to  scope  and  validity  of  Patents.  Careful  attention 
given  to  examinations  as  to  patentability  of  inventions.  Patents  relating 
to  the  Printing  interests  a  specialty.  Address,  , 

FRANKLIN  H.  HOUGH,  Attorney-at-Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents, 

92S  F  Street.  Washington,  D.  C. 


UHALK  ENGRAVING  PLATES.  We  make  standard 
A"  new  plates.  Old  plates  recoated,  half  cent  an  inch.  HIRD  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


fHALK  PLATES  RECOATED,  ^  cent  an  inch.  Write 

for  circular.  BYRON  POPE  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(CAMPAIGN  CUTS,  CALENDAR  PLATES,  New  Bor- 
ders.  Bicycle  and  Sulky  Race  cuts.  Circulars  free.  C.  J.  PETERS  & 
SON,  145  High  street,  Boston. 


PiRUGGISTS’  PRINTING  in  medium  and  large  sized 

I— '  towns  pays,  and  can  easily  be  secured  by  adding  a  few  electros  of  neat 
designs.  If  you  care  to  investigate  and  mean  business,  write  to  “  I  52,”  care 
Inland  Printer. 


EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION  for  use  on  platen  presses. 

The  best  material  made;  readily  softened;  hardened  ready  for  use  in 
three  to  five  minutes;  full  instructions  with  each  package.  Price,  $1  per 
cake.  Write  for  full  particulars.  If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  nearest 
dealer  send  direct  to  I.  WHITESON,  298  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  MADE  EASY  by  my  new  method  of  making 
L-  the  female  die;  compound  enough  to  last  for  years,  prepaid.  $1.  C.  E. 
LITTLEFIELD,  402  Huber  street,  Anamosa,  Iowa. 


ENGRAVING  MADE  EASY  —  Two  simple  methods. 
L  White-on-Black  and  Granotype.  The  plates  are  of  type  metal  and  are 
cast,  thin  or  type-high,  directly  from  the  writing  or  drawing,  which  is  done  on 
a  piece  of  cardboard.  Advertisement  and  embossing  plates,  illustrations, 
borders,  ornaments,  etc.,  are  quickly  and  cheaply  produced  by  these  methods. 
Running  expenses  (not  counting  metal,  which  may  be  used  again),  two  cents 
for  each  plate.  Circulars  for  stamp.  STEREOTYPING.  The  best  stereotype 
plates  you  ever  saw,  sharp  as  electrotypes,  are  made  by  my  Simplex  Method. 
Easier  than  the  paper  method.  Costs  only  $2.00.  Outfits  for  both  Simplex 
and  paper  methods,  with  casting-box,  only  $15.00.  Send  stamp  for  circulars. 
HENRY  KAHRS,  240  East  Thirty-third  Street,  New  York. 


W  JAPANESE  PRINTING  AND  COPYING  PAPERS 
’  JAPANESE  PAPER  NAPKINS. 

CHINESE  PRINTING  AND  COLORED  PAPERS, 

Gold,  Red,  Etc. 

Samples  on  application. 

LIONEL  MOSES,  importer, 
25-27  South  William  Street,  New  York. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Photo£ngraving  ©. 

(OR  .4™  &  PINE  STS.  5X  LOUIS.  A? 


DIYON’S  electrotypers’  graphite 

Ul  AVI  1  FOR  MOLDING  AND  POLISHING, 


...WHICH  PREVENTS 
SUPPING  AND  PRESERVES  THE  LEATHER, 


DIXON'S  belt  dressing 

^  SLIPPING  AND  PRESERVE 

Are  two  Indispensable  Articles  for  Printers  and  Publishers. 

Send  for  Circulars.  JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A  Magazine 

To 

Read ! 

Nil 

Monthly 


Union 

_  rQUOIN(gMPANy 

PUBLISIttRS  ' 

350  Dearborn  ST. 

CHICACO  USA. 

Something  New 
Under 
The  Sun  ! 


************** 


Tor  all  classes  of  worn.  «  «  Simple,  Cheap  and  Infallible. 


NO  chemicals,  no  expen¬ 
sive  plants.  The  only 
process  adapted  todaily 
newspaper  illustration.  Com¬ 
plete  outfits,  $15.00  and  up¬ 
wards,  according'  to  size.  A 
simple  machine  renders  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  of  engraving 
unnecessary  for  the  repro¬ 


duction  of  cuts.  With  outfits 
local  papers  can  produce  their 
own  illustrations  and  stereo¬ 
type  their  standing  ads.,  etc. 
We  make  stereotyping  ma¬ 
chinery,  power  saws,  routers, 
etc.  Our  combined  machines 
are  the  best  on  the  market. 
We  warrant  everything. 


WRITE  US.  HOKE  ENGRAVING  PLATE  CO.,  -  -  ST.  LOUIS. 


W.  C.  GILLETT, 

PRESIDENT. 

A.  T.  HODGE , 

VICE-PRES.  &  TREAS. 

G.  D.  FORREST, 

SECRETARY 


120=122 

Franklin  Street, 
Chicago. 


Carries  a  full  line  of  all  PAPERS  used  by 


BOND 

LEDGER 

WRITING 

SAFETY 

RULED 

BOOK 

NEWS 

LINEN 

PRINT 


PUBLISHERS  and  PRINTERS. 


CARDBOARD 

ENVELOPES** 

************ 


Samples  furnished  on  request. 


Pure  Gold— Solid  Silver— Polished  Steel 


We  believe  in  all  and  especially  the  latter.  That  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  we  turn  out  polished  steel  for  the  useof  the  printer.  It’s  one  of  the  best 
uses  he  can  make  of  polished  steel,  and  if  he  doesn't  find  it  in  the 


Original  Steel  Gauge  Pins, 

Price,  6o  cents  per  doz., 


Golden  Steel  Gauge  Pins, 

Price,  40  cents  per  doz., 


Spring  Tongue  Gauge  Pins, 

Price,  $1.20  per  doz., 


then  we  shall  have  to  turn  him  to  our  other  styles,  which  are  very  numerous. 
All  dealers.  Send  amount  to  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  60  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


DICK’S  SEVENTH  MAILER 


With  R.  Dick’s  Seventh  Mailer,  Carl  A.  Hagelin  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  addressed  8,200  papers  in  one  hour,  this  being  onty  one  of  the  many 
testimonies  to  the  speed  and  worth  of  the  Mailer,  which  can  be  purchased  for 

$20.25  without  royalty.  /vddress,  ROBERT  DICK  ESTATE, 
wmTE8FO°R0  particulars.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Rosback  file  perforator 

Adjustable  to  any  distance  between  holes. 

Punches  holes  from  to  ^4  inch  in  diameter. 
Punches  one  to  twenty  holes  at  one  operation. 


THIS 
MACHINE 
CAN  BE 
FURNISHED 
FOR 

FOOT  OR 
STEAM 
POWER  AS 
DESIRED. 


Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

F.  P.  ROSBACK, 


54=60  S.  Canal  Street 
....CHICAGO.... 


rA 


gp 


FRED  K  H 
LEVEY 
CO. 

THE  LEADING  PRINTING 
INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

59BEEKMAN  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


FRED'K  H.  LEVEY,  CHAS  E.  NEWTON. 

PRESIDENT.  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

WM.  S.  BATE, 
SECRETARY. 


Ifclll 
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£ife  Size 


Bust  Portraits !  I Candidate  Cards! 


McKINLEY.....HOBART. 

BRY  AN....  SEW  ALL. 

ALTGELD  ..TANNER. 

WITH  THEIR  AUTOGRAPHS. 

Crayon  Lithographs  —  Highest  Grade. 
Special  Steel  Effect. 


On  Paper, 

21  X  28 

On  Cloth, 

18  x  24 
24  x  30 


Acknowledged 
the  Finest  Line 
Published. 


CALENDAR  & 

Jr^OJSE  1897. 

Lithographed.  Half=Tone.  Copper  Etched. 

New  Shapes. —  Catchy  Features.—  Big-  Money-Makers. 
Handsomest,  cheapest,  most  convenient  and  attractive 
line  ever  published. 

PRICE  LISTS 


BRY  AN....SEW  ALL. 

McKinley....  hobart. 

WITH  THEIR  AUTOGRAPHS. 

Assorted  as  desired.  Size  ...  4^  x  6^ 

Round  cornered,  extra  weight  and 
quality  board. 

A  Splendid 
Advertising 
Medium. 

Valuable  as 
a  Souvenir. 
Suitable  for 
Campaign  Clubs 
to  wear 
in  their  hats. 
Used  by 
Committees 
for  Campaign 
purposes. 


Our  line  of  Stock  Certificate,  Bond,  Check,  Draft, 
Certificate  of  Deposit  and  Diploma  Blanks  are  trade- 
winners  and  money-makers. 

QOLS  Lithographing  Co. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  TO  THE  TRADE 
AND  MAKERS  OF  TRADE  HELPS, 

160=174  Adams  St.  Chicago. 


AND  SAMPLES  ON  APPLICATION. 


The  widespread  popularity  and  universal 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  ........ 

BROWN  &  CARVER  CUTTERS 

is  evidenced  by  the  following  names  of 
recent  purchasers :  . . 


NEW  YORK — American  Bank  Note  Co. 
CLEVELAND — W.  M.  Bayne  Printing  Co. 
BALTIMORE — Schurmann  &  Momenthy. 
CHICAGO — Armour  &  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA— Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle. 
BETHLEHEM— Anton  Hesse. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.— The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co. 
NYACK,  N.  Y. — Helmle  Bros. 

HARTFORD— Pope  Mfg.  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN — National  Folding  Box  &  Paper  Co. 


MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.— U.  S.  Printing  Co. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.— Hall  &  McChesney. 
RICHMOND,  VA. — Whittet  &  Shepperson. 
WINNIPEG,  MAN.— Bulman  Bros.  Co. 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B—  Barnes  &  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Mysell  &  Rollins. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX.— Maverick  Litho-Ptg.  Co. 
ROCHESTER — Rochester  Folding  Box  Co. 
CINCINNATI— Gibson  &  Sorin  Co. 

DENVER— J.  C.  Teller. 


Oswego  Machine  Works, 

OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
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Off,ee  of  fjfog  Fairfield  JPaper  Company, 
^airfield,  Sfiass. 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  making  and  placing  on  the  market  a  first -class 

“  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Paper.” 

These  papers  will  be  designated  by  a  watermark  in  each  sheet, 
facsimile  of  said  watermark  herewith  shown : 

UAH  IRIFB  EILIE)  IPaPIE®  (D®  IFABnmiEILID) 


Led ien  Lie hd® m ®  .  SDassJHLSLA. 

Our  facilities  for  producing  first-class  Ledger  Papers  are  not 
excelled.  Our  spring  water  is  of  remarkable  purity.  We  ask  a 
comparison  with  any  brands  made,  and  your  testing  will  prove 
our  skill  and  satisfy  your  judgment. 

Our  second-grade  Ledger  is  watermarked : 

W®m©F®D)<D®  Lunept  Lie  id©  is  ns 

It  has  a  strong  fiber  and  a  desirable  writing  surface. 

The  above  brands  of  Paper  are  on  sale  at  the  principal  Paper  Warehouses  in  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Selling  Agents : 


THE  LOUIS  SNIDER  PAPER  CO.,  221  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
JOHN  F.  SARLE,  58  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  TAYLOR  &  CO.,  207-209  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY'S 


HERE  IS  A  SPECIMEN  OF  IT— IT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 

F.  E.  OKIE  COMPANY 

KENTON  PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA 


§§; 


9^?  9§?  9j?  9^?  9$? 


<£ 


F.  E. 

OKIE 

^Co. 

Kenton  <§§> 
Place 

Philadelphia 


YOU  HAVE  NO 

DOUBT  HEARD  OF 
™_e  SUPERIORITY  of 


u 


OKIE  INKS 


HAVE  YOU  EVER 

TRIED  THEM? 


WE  manufacture  every 
ink  used  in  the  Art. 
We  call  them  High  Grade 
Inks — and  they  are  High 
Grade  Inks  and  at  low 
prices.  We  are  making  the 
most  striking  Colors  for 
Posters.  Our  three  shades 
of  Red  are  unequaled  for 
brilliancy  and  working 
qualities.  All  other  shades 
are  as  good. 


/ 


YOU  WILL 
SAVE 

TIME  AND  MONEY 
BY  USING 


u 


ok 


lE 


NkS”  f 


^6  (1^5  ^5  ^6  ^6  &Js  6^6  6^6 


WRITE  FOR 
ONE  OF 
OUR  NEW 

Specimen  — 
^"Books 

IT  ISN’T  VERY 
LARGE,  BUT 
THE  WORK 
WILL  SHOW 
WHAT  THE  INK 
WILL  DO 


%  ^6  ^6  ^6  ^6  9^?  ^5  ^6  ^6 
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Cbe  Perfected  Prouty  Jobber 


sizes  : 

7x11  10  x  15 
9  x  13  12  x  18 


contains  a  number 
of  new  features 
found  in  no  others. 
When  looking  for 
a  machine  to  do  all 
around  work, 
write  us  and  learn 
about  the 

modern  Prouty 

that  is  fully  up 
to  date,  and  then 
make  your  choice. 
Sent  on  trial  to 
responsible  parties. 


ftp 

msms 


George  01.  Prouty  Co. 


Printing  Presses  for 
Wood  Printing,  etc. 


too  and  102  fiigb  Street, 
Boston,  mass. 


There  It  Is  ! 

Small  enough  for  a  baby  to  play  with,  and  big  enough  to 
make  money  for  the  greatest  or  least  printer  on  earth. 

The  Wetter  Numbering:  Machine  is  small  in  size  and  great  in  results. 
It  makes  more  money  for  printers  than  any  other  device  of  equal  cost,  that 
was  ever  employed  in  a  printing  establishment.  We  havestacksof  testimony 
to  sustain  this  claim.  Shall  we  send  you  further  arguments? 

JOSEPH  WETTER  &  CO. 

20-22  Morton  St.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HOWARD  IRON  WORKS, 


te“  Victor” 


With  IMPROVED  FINGER  GAUGE. 


BEST  LOW-PRICED 
STEAM  and  HAND  POWER 
CUTTER 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Sizes,  30  and  32  Inch. 


Manufacturers  of  ...  . 

PRINTERS’ 

AND  BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler, 


183, 185  &  187  Monroe  St,  CHICAGO. 
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A  LIE  STANDS  ON  ONE  LEG,  THE  TRUTH  ON  TWO,  AND  THE  BENNETT  FOLDERS  ON  FOUR. 


Necessity 


never  made  a  Good  Bargain. 


Be  slow  in  choosing-  a  friend  and  a  folding-  machine,  remembering-  there  are  more  old  drunkards 
than  old  doctors,  and  the  four  thing’s  men  are  most  likely  to  be  cheated  in,  a  horse,  a  wig,  a  wife 
and  a  folder.  Well  done  is  well  said.  See  our  line  before  you  buy. 


Our  “COUNTRY  QUARTO/'  Our  “ECONOMICAL/' 
Our  “  LABOR  SAVING/'  Our  “  UNIQUE/' 

Our  “UNIQUE  SPECIAL/'  =  =  =  =  =  = 


Five  Grades 
made  up  in  any  size 
or  combination  known 
to  the  Trade. 


PROOF  THAT  A  PROPHET  IS  OF  SOHE  QOOb  IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY: 


Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Rockford,  III.:  Rockford,  III.,  August  19,  1896. 

They  come  pretty  regular,  but  we  have  got  to  have  them  all.  We  refer 
to  the  Bennett  “Labor  Savers.”  The  Job  Room  Bench  pleased  us  so  well, 
that  our  manager  ordered  one  for  his  own  use  at  his  residence.  We  are  now- 
using  their  Folder,  Electro  Cabinets,  Jogger,  Work  Bench,  Job  Room  Desk, 
Specimen  Cabinet,  End  Wood  Make  ready  Table,  End  Wood  Cutter  Sticks, 
and  their  latest  production,  but  not  the  least  by  any  means,  their  Platen 
Press  Feed  Gauge.  Everyone  of  the  above  are  money  makers,  and  are  as 
much  a  necessity  as  type  and  presses.  Respectfully, 

_  HORNER  PRINTING  CO. 

Rockford  Folder  Co.:  Rockford,  III.,  August  18,  1896. 

Dear  Sir, — It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  speak  words  of  praise  for  your 
News  and  Job  Room  Bench.  It  is  handier  than  a  pocket  in  a  shirt  and  we 
would  not  part  with  it  for  twice  its  value.  Offices  with  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
types  will  find  it  a  very  handy  contrivance.  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  STAR  COMPANY, 

R.  S.  Chapman,  Bus.  Mgr. 


Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Rockford,  III.:  Rockford,  III.,  August  16,  1896. 

Gentlemen, — When  we  purchased  one  of  your  Job  Room  Benches  we  had 
some  misgivings  as  to  its  practicability,  although  theoretically  it  seemed  to 
be  a  necessity.  We  want  to  be  forgiven,  and  swear  it  will  never  occur  again. 
It  is  surprising  how  often  that  tool  case  and  bench  are  in  use,  and  how  easily 
tools  are  found.  As  one  of  the  compositors  said,  recently:  “How  did  weever 
manage  to  get  along  without  it.”  We  have  another  pet  in  the  office,  and  that 
is  your  Newspaper  Folder.  We  have  had  it  nearly  three  years,  and  it  is 
better  today  than  when  it  was  first  set  up.  We  whirl  out  the  sheets  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  hundred  an  hour  and  plenty  of  speed  left.  That  ma¬ 
chine  and  your  point  book  folder  setting  beside  it  make  an  outfit  we  are  proud 
to  show  visitors.  The  Bennett  “Labor  Savers”  are  simply  “in  the  swim” 
and  there  to  stay.  Respectfully  yours  for  a  good  thing, 

THEO.  W.  CLARK, 
Superintendent  Monitor  Pub.  Co. 


GOOD  GOODS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  AND  TERMS. 


The  Rockford  Folder  Co. 


Sole  Owners  and  Makers  of  the  ) 
BENNETT  LABOR  SAVERS  for  the  l 
Composing  and  Press  Rooms,  j 


Rockford,  III. 


THE  EMMERICH 


Bronzing  apd  m  m 
Dustirjq  cbipe 

Guaranteed 

output  of  2000 
sheets  or  more  per 
hour.  Capacity  of 
large  sizes  limited 
only  by  speed  of 
the  printing  press. 


SIZES. 
12  x  20 
1  4  x  25 
1  6  x  30 
25  x  40 
28  x  44 
34  x  50 
36  x  54 
40  x  60 


EFVAERICH  VONDERLEHR, 

191  and  193  Worth  Street, 

MEW  YORK. 

Special  Machines  for  Photographic  Mounts  and  Cards. 
Embossing  Machines,  etc. 


E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 
HONORABLE  MENTION. 

E.  MENUEL  4  SONS, 

VT  JYVT  TV 

PRIZE  MEDAL, 

LONDON,  1862. 

LONDON,  1870. 

— 

— 

PRIZE  MEDAL, 

XjlA  Aj  LA 

HONORABLE  MENTION, 

SYDENHAM,  1865. 

PARIS,  1878. 

.../IlMssouri... 
JBrass  jfounbqp 
Company 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

E.  MENUEL  &  SONS, 

LONDON,  ENGLAND.  No.  1611  South  Jefferson  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Manufacturers  of  @-'3 - •+• - ■ - s 

of  Everu  Description,  for .... 

....BOOKBINDERS, 
....EMBOSSERS, 
....HAT  TIP  PRINTERS 
and  WOOD  PRINTERS. 

MADE  OF  ©UR  CELEBRATED 
EXTRA  QUALITY  OF  HARD  BRASS. 

.  .  .  SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  BOOKS 

NOT  IN  THB  TYPE  TRUST. 
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General  electric  Company, 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

FOR  DRIVING 

PRINTING  PRESSES  and  all  kinds  of  Printers’, 
Bookbinding  and  Inkmaking  Machinery. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MAIN  Office:  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ATLANTA,  GA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  CINCINNATI,  O.  DENVER,  COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
BALTIMORE,  MD.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

And  in  all  large  Cities  in  the  United  States. 


No.  466.  12-line  French  Clarendon  Bold. 


WOOD  TYPE  AND  BORDERS. 

HEBER  WELLS,  157  William  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


AV  t 


Cbm  are  Printing  inks  and 
Printing  Inks. 

But  when  you  get  through 
experimenting,  # 

come  hack,  # 

as  everybody  does,  to 
the  old  reliable 
goods  of 

Geo.  matter's  Sons, 

20  Rose  Street, 

Pew  Vork. 


LEATHERETTE 

Is  waterproof  and  imitates  leather  in 
all  grains  and  colors.  For  cut -flush 
covers  it  has  no  equal.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples  to 

A.  W.  POPE  &  CO. 

General  Agents, 

4$  High  St.  a  BOSTON. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  STYLES  IN 


5S  IS 


mood  type 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  SHEETS 

MORGANS -WILCOX  CO* 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

makers  of  first-class  Printers'  Goods. 
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Cbe  lflunson  typewriter 

15  “THE  BEST”  MACHINE. 


The  Highest  Grade  Standard  of  Excellence. 
Controlled  by  no  Trust  or  Combine. 

Contains  many  desirable  features  heretofore 
overlooked  by  other  manufacturers.  Address  for 
particulars: 

The  Munson  Typewriter  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS, 

240=244  W.  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

N.  B.—Good  Agents  wanted. 


The  “Munson”  Typewriter  is  used  in  the  Inland 
Printer  office. 


CINCINNATI 

TO 

CHICAGO. 

Dining  and  Parlor  Cars  on  Day  Trains. 

Open  and  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars  on  NightTrains. 


THE  ONLY  LINE 

RUNNING  4TRAINS  EVERY  DAY 

CINCINNATI  TO  MICHIGAN  POINTS. 


GLUE 


Send  for  samples  and  prices  of  our 

SPECIAL 

Bookbinders’  Glue. 


IT’S  THE  BEST! 


ARMOUR  GLUE  WORKS. 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


New  York  Office,  182  Duane  St. 
Boston  Office,  39  Commercial  Wharf. 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 

205  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


The  VERY  LATEST^  1896 


“HICKOK” 

PAPER¬ 

RULING 

MACHINE 

WITH 

N  O 

EXTRA  CHARGES 

FOR 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


AVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  - 

PAGING  AND  NUMBERING,  PERFORATING  AND 
DOING-ALMOST-ANYTHING  MACHINES? 

COMPLETE  BINDERY  OUTFITS. 


THE  W.  O.  HICKOK  M’F’G  CO.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


THE  PRINTER  S  ART. 

A  text-book  and  book  of  specimens  for 
printers’  use,  by  A.  A.  Stewart,  Salem, 
Mass.  From  every  place  where  this  work 
has  circulated  expressions  have  come  con¬ 
cerning'  its  value,  both  as  an  example  of 
fine  printing  and  as  a  practical  instructor 
in  art.  It  is  a  publication  that  we  can 
commend  for  its  practicability  and  good 
taste  and  its  suggestiveness  to  the  printer. 

113  pages,  6  by  8  inches,  oblong.  Price, 
postpaid,  $1.00. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

Chicago  or  New  York. 


BIGELOW’S 
HANDBOOK  ON 
PUNCTUATION 

Gives  full  information  regarding  punctua¬ 
tion  and  other  typographic  matters,  for 
the  use  of  printers,  authors,  teachers  and 
scholars.  By  Marshall  T.  Bigelow,  Cor¬ 
rector  at  University  Press.  112  pages, 
cloth  bound;  postpaid  60  cents. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 
Chicago  or  New  York. 


QUICKEST  SCHED= 
ULES  EVER  MADE. 
SUPERB  TRAINS. 


VV.C  RINE ARSON, G.RA.  Cinci  N  nati,  O. 


For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 
IIUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly  $3.00  a 
year;  $1.50  six  months.  Address,  JHJNN  &  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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The  J.W.  O’Barmon  Go. 

72  Duane  St.,  New  York, 

BOOKBINDERS’  AND 
|  }  POCKETBOOK  MAKERS’ 

SUPPLIES  **• 

I  r  ATUTDC  OF  EVERY 

LLn  I  nLnO  description _ 

Skytogene,  Marble,  Lithograph  and 
Leather  Papers. 


AGENTS 

— FOR— 

HOLLISTON 

LINEN  FINISH 
BOOK  CLOTHS, 
BUCKRAHS, 
Etc. 


NEW  AND  SPECIAL 
SHADES  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  made  to  order 
at  any  time. 


SUFFOLK'S?!! 
ENGRAVING  x® 


FINE  HALF-TONE  g>f 
AND  RELIEF  PLATES T 


1  275  WASHINGTON  5T"  BOSTON 


C.  W.  CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER  OF 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

—  AND  — 

COMPOSITION, 

18  N.  SECOND  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Oar  Elastic  Tablet  Glue  Is  the  Best  in  the  Market. 


Australia 


Uo  SfCamifaeturem : 

If  wanting  good,  sound  and  produc¬ 
tive  representation  in  “AUSTRALIA,” 
write  HARRY  FRANKS,  70  Pitt  St., 
Sydney,  who  now  has  the  pleasure  of 
representing 

THE  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  New  York, 
and  others  in  America  and  England. 


Garbon 

Papers. 

Not  the  dirty,  oily,  greasy  stuff  sold  at 
high  prices. 

Write  for  what  you  want,  explaining 
the  use  required,  and  we  will  mail 
samples  and  prices. 

Philip  Han©  &  Go. 


808=810  Greenwich  St.  315  Dearborn  St. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


FRAME  G.  STEWART  HERMAN  SCHCESSLER, 

Pres't.  Gen'l  Manager. 

Sbe 

|pboto=(IbvomotTpe 
Engraving  Co. 

723  Sansom  Street,  -  ■  PHILADELPHIA. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  if  you 
appreciate 

GOOD  20ALITY  —  LOW  PRICE  —  PROMPTNESS. 
Our  Catalogue  now  ready. 


Paper  Cutter  Knives. 


(  IN  STOCK  AND  TO  ORDER.) 


Our  New  Chicago  Factory  is  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world,  having  every  appli¬ 
ance  known  for  making  Knives  of  the  finest 
quality.  Every  knife  fully  warranted, 

SIMONDS  MFQ.  CO. 

( Established  1832 ) 


American  Straw  Board  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  GRADES  OF 

STRAW  BOARDS, 

PULP- LIMBO  BOARDS, 

LlffED  STRAWBOARDS, 

PULP  BOARDS, 

TRUMK  BOARDS  »<?;l 
BINDERS'  BOARDS. 

We  carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  above  Boards, 
together  with  a  full  assortment  of 

- BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES.  — 

Write  for  Catalogue,  Prices  and  Samples. 


17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 


. .  .CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO  AGENCY— 71*73  W.  Monroe  Street. 


the  classified  service.  Information  about  Postals,  Customs, 
Internal  Revenue,  Railway  Mail,  Departmental  and  other 
positions,  salaries,  dates  and  places  of  examination,  etc., 
FREE  if  you  mention  Inland  Printer.  Write  at  once. 


Nat'l  Correspondence  Institute 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Money  is  Scarce 

hence  are  we  after  it.  Cash-paying 
printers  have  all  the  advantage 
now.  Let  us  know  your  wants  and 
special  prices  will  be  quoted  on 
anything  in  our  line.  Cash  and 
quantity  talk  now;  and  your  money 
back — if  not  as  represented. 

Union  Card  &  Paper  Co. 

tag  William  st.  New  York. 


7  V  NC  Are  you  having  trouble  with  your  Zinc  ?  If 
so,  try  ours.  W©  guarantee  it  not  to  scale  or 
flake  and  to  work  mor©  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
Zinc  manufactured. 


We  offer  a  superior  quality  of  Copper,  also  hard  and 
soft  Zinc  manufactured  expressly  for  Etching  pur¬ 
poses^  We  furnish  these  metals  in  sheets  or  plates  of 
any  size  or  thickness,  with  a  perfectly  flat  surface, 
highly  finished,  free  from  flaws  or  blemishes.  We  can 
also  offer  a  superior  Engravers’  Charcoal.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  it  to  work  better  than  any  other  coal  on  the  market. 

American  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Co. 

150  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Notice  I 

Every  Good  Thine  win  be  imitated_if 

*’  ®  possible.  We  find 

that  Gelatine  Gum  is  —  that  proves  what  a  good 
article  it  is.  Attempts  at  imitation  have  been 
made,  but  none  equal.  Try  it  for  Blank  Books. 
The  only  thing  that  will  make  a  flat-opening  book 
without  extra  cost. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Slade,  liipp  &  Meloy, 
300  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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ifc  Inland  Printer  Business  Biregtory. 

THE  FIRMS  ENUMERATED  IN  THIS  DIRECTORY  ARE  RELIABLE  AND  ARE  COMMENDED  TO  THE  NOTICE  OF 

ALL  CONSUMERS  OF  PRINTERS’  WARES  AND  MATERIALS. 


Insertions  in  this  Directory  are  charged  $6.00  per  year  for  two  lines,  and  for  more  than  two  lines  $2.00  per  line  additional. 


ADVERTISEMENT  COMPOSITION. 

Darrow,  P.  C.,  Printing  Co.,  401  Pontiac  Bldg., 
Chicago.  Unmatched  facilities.  Booklet  free. 

ADVERTISEMENT  WRITERS. 

Bagley,  Frank  B.,  P.  O.  Box  91,  Philadelphia. 
Advertising  matter  written,  illustrated  and 
displayed  at  reasonable  rates.  Prompt  work. 

Goodwin,  H.  L.,  Phillips,  Me.  Apt  advertising 
matter  written  at  nominal  prices. 

Ireland,  H.  I.,  925  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
Designs  and  places  advertising. 

Marston,  Geo.  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Editorial 
circular  and  advertisement  writer.  Six  half¬ 
columns,  $2.00. 

Wady,  Clifton  S.,  27  School  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I  write  illustrated  advertising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited. 

Woolfolk,  Chas.  A.,  440  W.  Main  street,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Writes  ads.  that  will  make  your 
business  grow. 

Zingg,  Chas.  J.,  Farmington,  Me.  Ads.,  book¬ 
lets  and  folders  that  pay. 

BINDERS’  MACHINERY. 

Fuller,  E.  C.,  &  Co.,  28  Reade  street,  New  York. 
Stitching  and  folding  machines,  etc. 

Hickok,  W.O.,  ManufacturingCompany,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Complete  rulers’  outfits  —  complete 
binders’  outfits. 

BOOKBINDERS’  SUPPLIES. 

American  Strawboard  Co.,  71  and  73  W.  Monroe 
street,  Chicago.  Bookbinders’  supplies. 

Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  300  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Also  paper-box  makers’  supplies. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  See  list  of 
branches  under  Typefounders. 

flissouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1611  S.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CARDS  AND  CARDBOARD. 

Collins,  A.  M.,  Manufacturing  Co.,  527  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  AND  JOB  PRESSES,  CUTTING 
MACHINES,  ETC. 

James,  George  C.,  &  Co.,  126  Longworth  street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CYLINDER  PRESS  MANUFACTURERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  sells  Cottrell 
Country,  Monarch  and  Paragon  presses  and 
Campbell  hand  cylinder  presses. 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co., 
The,  New  London,  Conn.;  New  York  office, 
9  and  10  Tribune  building;  Barnhart  Bros.  & 
Spindler,  general  western  agents,  Chicago. 

Qoss  Printing  Press  Co.,  335-351  Rebecca  st.,  near 
cor.  Ashland  ave.  and  Sixteenth  st.,  Chicago. 

Hoe,  R.,  &  Co.,  New  York.  Manufacturers  print¬ 
ing  presses,  electrotype  machinery  and  print¬ 
ing  materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  ELECTROTYPE  MACHINERY. 

The  Loveioy  Company,  444  and  446  Pearl  street, 
New  York. 

ELECTROTYPERS’  AND  PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’  WAX. 

American  Wax  &  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  199  Franklin 
street.  New  York.  Superior  to  beeswax  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  STEREOTYPERS. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  175  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electrotypers,  photo  and  wood  engravers. 

Campbell  &  Blum  Co.,  132  Longworth  st.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.  Every  description  of  electrotyping. 

Drach,  Chas.  A.,  Electrotype  Co.,  comer  Pine 
and  Fourth  sts.  (old  Globe-Democrat  bldg.), 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  streets, 
Louisville,  Ky.  Most  complete  establishment 
in  the  South. 

Juergens  Bros.  Co.,  148  to  154  Monroe  street, 
Chicago.  Also  process  engravers. 

Zeese  &  Sons,  A.,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electro¬ 
typers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

EMBOSSING  COMPOSITION. 

Whiteson’s  Embossing  Composition  is  the  best. 
For  sale  everywhere. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Binner  Engraving  Co.,  zinc  etchings,  half-tones, 
wood  engravings,  color  work,  195-207  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago. 

Brown-Bierce  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Engravers  by 
all  methods,  and  electrotypers.  Fine  mechan¬ 
ical  engravings  our  specialty.  Prices  low. 

ETCHING  ZINC. 

Bruce  &  Cook,  186-190  Water  st.  and  248  Pearl 
st.,  New  York.  Pure  etching  zinc  a  specialty. 

FOLDING  MACHINES. 

Bennett  Folder. —  Rockford  Folder  Co.,  Mfrs., 
Rockford,  Ill.  Cable  address,  “  Folder.” 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.  Write 
for  circulars  and  information. 

INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati  and  Chi¬ 
cago;  Ault  &  Wiborg,  New  York. 

Bonnell,  J.  Harper,  Co.  (Limited),  17  Quincy 
street,  Chicago;  Ed  Hanff,  manager. 

Buffalo  Printing  Ink  Works,  Office  and  Factory, 
10  to  20  Brace  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Golding  &  Co..  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  “Owl”  brand  fine  blacks  and 
colors. 

Johnson,  Chas.  Eneu,  &  Co.,  509  South  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Branches:  529  Com¬ 
mercial  street,  San  Francisco;  45  and  47  Rose 
street,  N.  Y.;  99  Harrison  street,  Chicago. 


INK  MANUFACTURERS. 

Levey,  Fred’k  H.,  &  Co.,  59  Beekman  st.,  New 
York.  Specialty,  brilliant  woodcut  inks.  Chi¬ 
cago  Agents,  Illinois  Typefounding  Co. 

Mather’s,  Geo.,  Sons,  29  Rose  street,  New  York. 
Book  and  fine  cut  and  colored  inks. 

Morrill,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  146  Congress  st.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  17  to  31  Vandewater  st.,  New  York;  341- 
343  Dearborn  streetj  Chicago;  E.  J.  Shattuck 
&  Co.,  520  Commercial  st.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago. 

Robinson,  C.  E.,  &  Bro.  (Gray’s  Ferry  Printing 
Ink  Works),  manufacturers  of  printing  inks, 
196-198  South  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

Roosen  Ink  Works,  31  and  33  S.  Fifth  st.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. ;  34  and  36  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  Chi¬ 
cago.  Mfrs.  job,  book  and  half-tone  cut  inks. 

The  Ullmann  &  Philpott  Mfg.  Co.  Office  and 
works,  89  to  95  Merwin  st.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  presses. 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Manufacturers  Old  Style  Gordon  press, 
48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

Golding  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  Golding  Jobber  and  Pearl 
presses,  fastest,  strongest  and  most  quickly 
made  ready. 

Liberty  Machine  Works,  The,  54  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Sole  manufacturers  of  the  new 
style  Noiseless  Liberty  Press. 

Universal  Printing  Press,  embossers  and  paper- 
box  cutting  and  creasing  presses.  General 
selling  agents  American  Typefounders’  Co. 
Address  nearest  branch,  as  per  list  under  head 
of  Typefounders. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

MACHINE  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  machine  knives. 
Best  finish.  Oldest  firm  in  the  country. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives  and  machine  knives. 

White,  L.  &  I.  J.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers 
of  paper-cutting  knives;  superior  quality. 

MAP  AND  RELIEF-LINE  ENGRAVING. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc 
etchers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotyp¬ 
ers,  300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PAPER-BOX  MACHINERY. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  general  selling 
agents  for  Gaily  Universal  paper-box  cutting 
and  creasing  presses. 


PAPER-CUTTING  MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY  SINCE 

....1855.... 


Iflacpinerp 

tor  tin  u)Dote 

Paper 

Industry... 


Seven  hundred  hands  employed. 

Yearly  production  about  3,700  machines.  Discount  to  retailers. 


No. 

Length  of 
Cut. 

Price  for 
Hand  power. 

Price  for 
Steam  power. 

Self  clamp. 

Cut 

Indicator. 

Rapid 

Gauge. 

Cm. 

Inch. 

Mk. 

Mk. 

S 

Mk. 

Mk. 

s 

Mk. 

S 

AB 

50 

19H 

425 

101.20 

550 

131.00 

150 

35.70 

100 

23.80 

80 

19.10 

ABa 

55 

21)4 

485 

115.50 

610 

145.50 

160 

38.10 

105 

25.00 

80 

19.10 

AC 

60 

23% 

575 

136.90 

700 

166.90 

175 

41.70 

110 

26.20 

85 

20.25 

ACa 

65 

25)4 

650 

154.75 

775 

184.75 

185 

44.00 

115 

27.40 

85 

20.25 

AD 

71 

28 

740 

176.20 

865 

206.20 

200 

47.60 

120 

28.60 

90 

21.45 

ADa 

76 

30 

825 

196.45 

950 

226.50 

220 

52.40 

125 

29.80 

90 

21.45 

AE 

83 

32% 

950 

226.20 

1075 

256.20 

240 

57.15 

125 

29.80 

95 

22.55 

AEa 

91 

3514 

1050 

250.00 

1175 

280.00 

250 

59.50 

130 

31.00 

95 

22.55 

AF 

95 

37)4 

1150 

273.80 

1275 

303.80 

260 

61.90 

135 

32.20 

100 

23.80 

A  Fa 

100 

39% 

1250 

297.60 

1375 

327.60 

280 

66.65 

140 

33.35 

100 

23.80 

AG 

108 

42 

1400 

333.35 

1525 

363.35 

315 

75.00 

145 

34.50 

105 

25.00 

AGa 

113 

44% 

1500 

357.15 

1625 

387.15 

325 

77.50 

150 

35.70 

105 

25.00 

AH 

120 

47% 

1600 

381.00 

1725 

411.00 

340 

81.00 

155 

37.00 

110 

26.20 

A  Ha 

140 

55 

1950 

464.20 

2075 

494.20 

365 

86.90 

160 

38.10 

115 

27.40 

AI 

160 

60 

2275 

541.65 

2400 

571.65 

390 

92.90 

160 

38.10 

120 

28.60 

AJ 

210 

82% 

4700 

1,119.20 

500 

119.00 

200 

47.60 

Including  two  of  the  best  knives,  two  cutting  sticks,  screw  key  and  oil  cup. 


KARL  KRAUSE,  Manufacturer  of  Machinery,  Leipzig,  Germany. 
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PAPER  CUTTERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  cutters  of  all 
standard  makes  on  sale  at  all  branches. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg'.  Co.,  82  Fulton  st.,  New  York. 

PAPER-CUTTING  KNIVES. 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Makers 
of  paper-cutter  knives.  Best  temper,  un¬ 
equaled  finish. 

Simonds,  A.  A.,  &  Son,  Dayton,  Ohio,  mfrs.  of 
paper-cutter  knives.  Scientific  tempering-. 

PAPER  DEALERS  AND  MAKERS. 

Butler,  J,  W.,  Paper  Co.,  212  to  218  Monroe 
street,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  120  and  122  Franklin  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Headquarters  for  printers’  supplies. 

Elliot,  A.  G.,  &  Co.,  30  to  34  South  Sixth  street, 
Philadelphia.  Paper  of  every  description. 

Illinois  Paper  Co..  181  Monroe  street,  Chicago. 
Book,  Cover,  Document  Manila  papers,  etc. 

Kastner  &  Williams  Paper  Co.,  writing,  ledger 
and  bond  papers,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Soiithworth  Company,  manufacturers  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  ledger  papers,  Bankers’  Linen,  Vel¬ 
lum  Bond,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Geo.  H.,  &  Co.,  207  and  209  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Everything  in  paper  for  the  sta¬ 
tioner,  lithographer,  printer  and  publisher. 


PAPER  RULING  MACHINERY. 

Piper,  E.  J.,  44  Hampden  st.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Improved  ruling-  machines. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Blomgren  Bros.  &  Co.,  ITS  Monroe  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Photo,  half-tone  and  wood  engraving. 

Crosscup  &  West  Engraving  Co.,  The,  911  Fil¬ 
bert  street,  Philadelphia.  Engraving  of  a 
high  order. 

Illinois  Engraving  Co.,  350  Dearborn  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Engraving  by  all  processes. 

Maurice  Joyce  Engraving  Co.,  414  Eleventh 
street,  N.-W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  unexcelled 
half-tone  and  line  engraving. 

Post-Express  Printing  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Superior  half-tones  and  zinc  etching. 

Sanders  Engraving  Co.,  314  N.  Broadway,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Photo  and  half-tone  engravers. 

Zeese,  A.,  &  Sons,  half-tone  engravers,  zinc  etch¬ 
ers,  map  and  wood  engravers,  electrotypers, 
300-306  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  ELECTRIC  LAMPS. 

Colt,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  115-117  Nassau  st.,  New  York. 
Mfrs.  of  self-focusing  arc  electric  lamps.  Ac¬ 
knowledged  by  well-known  firms  to  be  the  best. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  AND  ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

New  York  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  171  Wall- 
about  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Copper  for  half-tone. 

Royle,  John,  &  Sons,  Essex  and  Straight  streets, 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Routing  machines,  routing 
cutters,  saw  tables,  shoot  planes,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  “everything  for 
the  printer.” 

Bronson  Printers’  Machinery  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  new  and  secondhand  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  48  and  50  N.  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 


PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Largest  stock  in  the  South.  Lowest  prices. 

Gefalert,  Louis,  printers’  and  stereotypers’  blan¬ 
kets,  204  E.  Eighteenth  street,  New  York. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  &  Co.,  516  Commerce  street, 
Philadelphia.  New  and  secondhand  machinery 
and  supplies. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Mfrs.  of 
cases,  stands,  cabinets  and  all  printers’  wood 
goods. 

Mexican  Printers’  Supply  Agency,  Ed.  M.  Var¬ 
gas  &  Co.,  proprietors,  P.  O.  box  34,Yrapuato, 
Gto.,  Mexico.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  print¬ 
ers’  machinery  and  materials.  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  want  first-class  representation 
in  Mexico  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cata¬ 
logues,  special  price  lists  with  discounts,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Printers’  woodwork  of  all  kinds  —  cabinets, 
cases,  wood  type,  patent  steel  furniture,  etc. 
Dealers  in  metal  type  and  machinery. 

Rowell,  Robert,  Third  avenue  and  Market  st., 
Louisville,  Ky.  Outfits  furnished  complete. 

Simons,  S.,  &  Co,,  13-27  N.  Elizabeth  st.,  Chicago. 
Make  cabinets,  cases,  galleys,  and  everything 
of  wood  used  in  a  printing  office.  Make 
bookbinders’  boards  and  engravers’  wood. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

Washington  Typefoundry,  N.  Bunch,  proprietor, 
314-316  8th  street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
“  Strong  slat”  cases,  cabinets  and  stands. 

Wesel,  F.,  Mfg.  Co.,  82  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
Manufacturers  of  patent  stereotype  blocks, 
patent  composing  sticks,  brass  and  steel  rule, 
galleys,  etc. 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Andrew  van  Bibber  &  Co.,  Sixth  and  Vine  sts., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Bendernagel  &  Co.,  521  Minor  st.,  Philadelphia. 
Gelatin  and  lithographers’  rollers. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company,  49-51  Rose  street, 
New  York.  Also  padding  glues. 

Bingham  &  Runge,  12  to  18  Frankfort  st.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  Printers’  rollers  and  composition. 

Birchard,  C.  H.,  &  Co.,  634  Filbert  st.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  Out  of  town  orders  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Godfrey  &  Co.,  printers’  rollers  and  roller  com¬ 
position,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established  1865. 

Hart  &  Zugelder,  117  N.  Water  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Padding  glue. 

Norman,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  421  Exchange  Place,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  Established  1840.  Samples  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge. 

Osgood,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  100  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Best  “Patent”  and  “Old  Style”  composition. 

Stahlbrodt,  Edw.  A.,  18  Mill  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Roller  composition  and  flour  paste. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  148  Congress  street,  Boston, 
Mass.  Improved  Standard  and  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  compositions. 


PRINTERS’  WAREHOUSES. 

Graham,  L.,  &  Son,  44-46  Baronne  street,  New 
Orleans,  La.  Southern  Printers’  Warehouse. 
Heybach-Bush  Co.,  Fifth  and  Main  sts.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Everything  for  printers. 


STEREOTYPERS’  MACHINERY. 

Lloyd,  Geo.  E.,  &  Company  (Incorporated),  elec¬ 
trotype,  stereotype  and  electrical  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Telephone,  403.  Corner  Canal  and 
Jackson  streets,  Chicago.  Send  for  catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.,  sole  makers  in 
United  States  of  copper  alloy  type,  self -spac¬ 
ing  type,  music  type,  Greek  type.  Greatest 
output,  completest  selection,  most  original 
designs.  For  sale  at  following  branches : 

Boston,  150  Congress  st. 

New  York,  Rose  and  Duane  sts. 

Philadelphia,  606-614  Sansom  st. 

Baltimore,  Frederick  and  W ater  sts. 

Buffalo,  83  Ellicott  st. 

Pittsburgh,  323  Third  ave. 

Cleveland,  239  St.  Clair  st. 

Cincinnati,  7  Longworth  st. 

Chicago,  139-141  Monroe  st. 

Milwaukee,  89  Huron  st. 

St.  Louis,  Fourth  and  Elm  sts. 

Minneapolis,  24-26  First  st.,  South 

Kansas  City,  533  Delaware  st. 

Omaha,  1118  Howard  st. 

Denver,  1616  Blake  st. 

Portland,  Second  and  Stark  sts. 

San  Francisco,  405  Sansome  st. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  183  to  187  Monroe  st., 
Chicago.  Superior  copper-mixed  type  on  the 
point  system.  All  kinds  of  printing  materials. 

Bruce’s,  Geo.,  Son  &  Co,,  13  Chambers  street, 
New  York. 

Crescent  Type  Foundry,  349  and  351  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  typefounders  and  dealers  in 
printers’  supplies.  Brass  rules  a  specialty. 
Everything  on  “standard  line.” 

Dominion  Typefounding  Co.,  780  Craig  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Manufacturers  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Excelsior  Hard  Metal  Type,  and 
dealers  in  presses,  supplies,  and  everything 
for  the  printer. 

Farmer,  A.  D.,  &  Son  Typefounding  Co.,  63  and 
65  Beekman  street,  New  York;  111-113  Quincy 
street,  Chicago. 

Graham,  John,  typefounder,  451  Belden  avenue, 
Chicago.  Send  for  specimen  sheet. 

Hansen,  H.  C.,  typefounder  and  printers’  sup¬ 
plies,  24-26  Hawley  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  217-219  Olive  st.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Inventors  of  standard  line  type. 

Newton  Copper-faced  Type  Co.,  14  Frankfort  st., 
New  York.  Estimating  cost  deduct  quads. 

Pacific  States  Type  Foundry,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  printers’  supplies. 

Standard  Typefoundry,  200  Clark  st.,  Chicago. 
Agents  Inland  and  Keystone  Typefoundries. 


WOOD  TYPE. 

American  Type  Founders’  Co.  carry  in  stock 
most  complete  stock  of  wood  type  in  the  world. 

American  Wood  Type  Co.,  South  Windham 
Conn.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers, Wis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  wood  type,  borders,  ornaments,  wood 
rule,  etc. 

Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
Wood  type  unexcelled  for  finish.  Wood  rule, 
borders,  reglet,  furniture  and  all  wood  goods. 

Wells,  Heber,  157  William  street,  New  York. 
New  specimen  book  of  beautiful  faces. 
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Hamlet  Prince 
of  Denmark^ 

1608 


60  Point  Satanick 

4  A,  5  a,  $12.25 


X  have  beard  of 
your  paintings 
too,  well  enough; 
God  bath  given 
you  one  face  and 
you  make  your 
self  another^ 

24  Point  Satanick  &  Q  AfT 

6  A,  15  a,  $4.50 


Sir,  the  gods  will  have  it 
thus;  my  master  and  my 
lord  X  must  obty}&}&fk 

42  Point  Satanick 

4  A,  6  a,  $7.25 


Shakespeare's  Sonnets 

f  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought, 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way; 
for  then,  despite  of  space,  X  would  be  brought 
from  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay, 
fro  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee, 
for  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 

Hs  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 

But  ah!  thought  kills  me,  that  X  am  not  thought, 

Co  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 

But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 

X  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan; 

Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe. 

Sonnets,  X 

JOR  shame!  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any, 
Cdho  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 

Grant  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st,  is  more  evident; 
for  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderous  hate, 

Chat  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire, 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 

Rlbicb  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O  change  thy  thought,  that  X  may  change  my  mind! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 

JMake  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me. 

Chat  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


12  Point  Satanick 

10  A,  35  a,  $3.25 


X  bear  a 
charmed 
life  which 
must  not 
yield 

48  Point  Satanick  A 

4  A,  5a,  $7.75 


Citus  Hndronicus 

1623 


72  Point  Satanick 
4  A,  5a,  $17.00 


Let  this  be 
so  and  let 
Hndronicus 
make  this 
bis  last  fare 
well  to  tbeir 
souls,*?,# 

382 


36  Point  Satanick 
5  A,  8  a,  $5.50 


Romeo  and 
^uliet^^ 

1595 


Chapter  X.  (Halter  bappenetb  on  an¬ 
other  creature  in  the  strange  Land#5 

CTC  as  be  went  on  through 
the  fair  and  sweet  land  so 
bright  and  sunlitten,and  he 
now  rested  and  fed,  the  hor¬ 
ror  and  fear  ran  off  from  him,  and 
be  wandered  on  merrily,  neither  did 
aught  befall  him  save  the  coming  of 
night,  when  he  laid  him  down  under 
a  great  spreading  oafe  with  his  drawn 
sword  ready  to  hand,  and  fell  asleep 
and  woke  not  till  the  sun  was  high# 
IR6JS  be  arose  and  went  on  bis 
way  again ;  and  the  land  was 
no  worser  than  yesterday;  but 
even  better,  it  might  be;  the  green¬ 
sward  more  flowery,  and  the  oaks  and 
chestnuts  greater.  Re  saw  deer  of  di¬ 
verse  kinds,  and  might  easily  have  got 
bis  meat  thereof;  but  be  meddled  not 
with  them  since  he  had  his  bread, 
and  was  timorous  of  lighting  a  fire. 


18  Point  Satanick 

8  A,  25  a,  $4.00 


54  Point  Satanick 
4  A,  5a,  $10.25 


Hnd  I'll  still  etay  to 
have  thee  still  forget, 
forgetting  any  other 
home  but  this^^ 

$70,364 


30  Point  Satanick 

6  A,  10  a,  $5.00 


Satamck,  Jenson  Italic  and  Jenson  Old-Style  In  Combination 

Manufactured  exclusively  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Company 


CF>6  Italic  Letter,  which  is  an 
accessory  of  the  Roman,  claims 
an  origin  quite  independent  of  that 
letter*  It  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of 
^handwriting  of  Petrarch  and  was 
brought  out  by  A*  Manutius  for  the 
printing  of  his  classics,  which  other 
wise  would  require  bulky  volumes* 


G  are  Informed  by  Cbevllller  that  a  fur¬ 
ther  object  was  to  prevent  the  great  number 
of  contractions  then  in  use,  a  feature  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  typography  of  the  day  unintelligible,  and 
unsightly.  The  execution  of  the  Aldine  Italic  was 
entrusted  to  Francesco  de  Bologna ,  who,  says 
Renouard,  had  already  designed  and  cut  the  other 
characters  of  Aldus'  press.  The  font  is  “  lower 
case”  only,  the  capitals  being  Roman  in  form.  It 
contains  a  number  of  tied  letters,  to  imitate  hand¬ 
writing,  but  is  quite  free  from  contractions  and 
ligatures.  It  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 


'jfenson  Italic  Berks 


20  A,  50  a  8  Point  Jenson  Italic  $2.75 

Type  ornaments  and  flowers  began,  like  the  initials, 
%>ith  the  illuminators,  and  %ere  afterwards  made  on 
wood.  The  first  printed  ornament  or  'bignette  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  in  the  Lactantius,  at  Sabiaco,  in  1465. 
Caxton,  in  1490,  used  ornamental  pieces  to  form  the 
border  for  his  Fifteen  O's.  The  Paris  printers  at  the 
same  time  engraved  still  more  elaborate  border  pieces. 
At  'Venice  we  find  the  entire  frame  cut  in  one  piece. 

TYPE  ORNAMENT  cAND  FLOWER  DESIGNING 


20  A,  45  a  10  Point  Jenson  Italic  $3.00 

Aldus,  as  early  as  1495,  used  tasleful  head¬ 
pieces,  cut  in  artistic  harmony  %ith  his  lettres 
g rises.  cAs  a  rule  the  elaborate  ivooa-cut  bor¬ 
ders  and  "vignettes  of  succeeding  printers  kept 
pace  %>ith  the  initial  letters  and  degenerated 
%>ith  them.  Detached  ornaments  %>  ere  used  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ORNAMENTS  cAND  FLOWER  DESIGNS 


18  A,  40  a  12  Point  Jenson  Italic  $3.25 

They  had  evidently  been  cast  from  a  matrix ;  and  the  idea  of  combining  these  pieces 
into  a  continuous  border  or  headpiece  tv  as  probably  early  conceived.  cMores  states  that 
ornaments  of  this  kind  Tvere  common  before  Tnood  engraved  borders  Tnere  adopted ;  and 
Moxon  speaks  of  them  in  his  day  as  old  fashioned.  In  Holland,  France,  Germany  and 
England  these  type  f lowers  Tnere  in  general  use  dunng  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  century . 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  FIRST  USES  OF  TYPE  ORNAMENTS  AND  FLOWERS 

10  A,  25  a  18  Point  Jenson  Italic  $4.00 

Some  of  the  type  specimens  exhibit  most  elaborate  figures 
constructed  out  of  these  flowers ,  and  as  late  as  1820  these 
ornaments  continued  to  engross  a  considerable  space  in  the 
specimens  of  nearly  every  English  Type  Founder  of  any  note * 

TRIMARY  ORNAMENTS  <AND  FLOWER  DESIGNS 


HLDUB  produced  six  different  sizes  of  the  Italic 
letter  between  1501-58.  It  was  counterfeited  almost 
immediately  in  Lyons  and  elsewhere.  The  Junta  press  at 
Florence  produced  editions  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
those  printed  at  Venice.  Simon  de  Colines  cut  an  Italic 
bolder  and  larger  than  that  of  Aldus,  and  introduced  the 
character  into  France  about  the  year  1521,  prior  to  which 
date  Froben  of  Basel  had  already  made  use  of  it  at  his  fa¬ 
mous  press.  Plantin  used  a  larger  Italic  in  his  Polyglot, 
but,  like  many  other  Italics  of  the  period,  it  was  defaced 
by  a  strange  irregularity  in  the  slopes  of  the  letters.  The 
character  was  originally  called  the  Venetian  or  Aldine. 


R6  Xtalic  was  first  intended  and  used  for  the  entire  text  of 
a  classical  work.  Subsequently,  as  it  became  more  general,  it  was 
used  to  distinguish  those  portions  of  a  book  not  properly  belonging  to 
the  work,  such  as  introductions,  prefaces,  indexes,  and  notes ;  the  text 
itself  being  in  Roman.  Later  it  was  used  in  the  text  for  quotations; 
and  finally  served  the  double  part  of  emphasizing  many  words  in  some 
works,  and  in  others,  chiefly  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  of  marking 
words  not  properly  forming  a  part  of  the  text.  In  England  it  was  first 
used  by  De  Worde,  in  Wakefield's  Oratio,  in  1524.  Day,  about  1567, 
carried  it  to  a  high  state  of  perfection ;  so  much  so,  that  his  Italic  re¬ 
mained  in  use  for  several  generations.  Vautrollier,  also,  made  use  of  a 
beautiful  small  Italic  in  ms  New  Testaments,  which,  however,  was 
probably  of  a  foreign  cut.  Like  the  Roman,  the  Italic  suffered  debase¬ 
ment  during  the  century  which  followed  Day,  and  for  tha.t  reason  the 
Dutch  models  were  generally  preferred  by  the  best  English  printers. 
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GOOD  .  .  .  BETTER  .  .  .  BEST! 

Announcement!  WTT,  .  ,  ,  .  ... 

1  ■■  ==  1  HE  BEo  1  is  and  always  has  been  our  aim.  Alter  only  two  years,  we  rind  ourselves 

crowded  for  space.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  our  patrons  have  received  THE  BEST  at 
all  times ;  in  other  words,  we  have  always  given  THE  BEST  to  all.  On  and  after  June 
15th  our  general  offices  will  be  located  in  the  Fisher  Building,  cor.  Dearborn,  Van  Buren 
and  Plymouth  Place.  We  hereby  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  to  visit  us  in  our 
new  quarters.  Respectfully, 

SEND  FOR  BINNER’S  BINNER  ENGRAVING  CO. 

MODERNIZED  ADVERTISING-lOc.  Postage.  FISHER  BUILDING,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Most  Valuable  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the 
World  Since  the  Production  of  the  Bible . 


The  People’s  Bible  History 


PREPARED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  EMINENT  AUTHORS: 
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Illustrated  by  artists  and  engravers  whose  names  typify  the  highest  standard  of  human  genius  and  achievement. 

THE  GREAT  WORK  OF  THE  GREAT  THINKERS,  FAMOUS  ORATORS,  RENOWNED  SCHOLARS, 

WISE  WRITERS  AND  INVESTIGATORS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY . 
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WHAT  MINISTERS  SAY  OF  IT. 

The  work  impresses  me  most  favorably.  It  is  a  beautiful, 
rich  and  thoroughly  monumental  companion  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  really  representative  and  reliable  contribution  to 
religious  literature.  It  is  inclusive,  expressive,  and  eminently 
worthy  of  the  genius  enkindled  and  inspired  by  the  Christian 
spirit.  Permit  me  to  emphasize  my  appreciation  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  quality  of  the  work.  Besides  its  excellent  matter  and 
splendid  method  it  presents  the  finest  literary  finish.  Its 
array  of  talent  and  fascination  of  style  are  really  admirable, 
incomparable.  DeLoss  M.  Tompkins,  A.M.,  D.D., 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church ,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

What  Gladstone  and  Sayce  have  written  expressly  for  its 
pages,  giving  the  latest  results  of  their  largest  knowledge,  is 
enough  to  justify  even  the  most  cultivated  people  among  us  in 
the  purchase  of  this  admirable  book,  and  the  English  ex¬ 
premier  and  the  eminent  English  archaeologist  are  only  two 
out  of  eighteen  specialists  who  have  contributed  to  “The 
People’s  Bible  History.”  John  H.  Vincent, 

Bishop  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  laudable  effort  of  the  editor  and  publishers  of  “The 
People’s  Bible  History  ”  has  been  to  so  arrange  and  classify 
the  many  periods  and  facts  that  they  may  be  seen  and  studied 
in  their  orderly  places  and  relations  in  the  progressive  national 
and  religious  life  of  Judaism,  as  it  prepared  the  way  for  and 
moved  on  to  its  fulfillment  in  Christianity.  The  work  is 
timely  and  able.  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D., 

Pastor  People's  Church,  Chicago. 

A  better  array  of  scholarship  could  not  easily  be  drawn 
together.  The  work  is  able,  advanced,  yet  true  to  Biblical 
and  conservative  theological  thought. 

Robert  Macdonald,  D.D., 
Warren  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  Boston. 

I  consider  “The  People’s  Bible  History”  a  great  advance 
in  the  presentation  of  Biblical  truth,  and  a  great  addition  to 
the  literature  upon  the  subject.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer  is 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  competent  men  now  living  to  handle 
such  a  topic.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.  D., 

President  of  Temple  College  and  Pastor  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  greatest  and  most  scholarly  work  yet  given  to  the 
world  in  relation  t6  the  Bible.  The  talent  engaged  in  the 
work  has  never  been  equaled  on  any  book  of  a  like  character. 
The  present  work  is  based  very  largely'  upon  the  more  recent 
discoveries  in  Assyria,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  archieo- 
logical  revelation,  which  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  entire 
Bible  history  in  such  a  manner  as  to  most  firmly  convince 
even  the  inclined  skeptic  that  all  such  matters  found  in  the 
Bible  are  fully  sustained. —  Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A  list  of  writers  that  for  scholarship  and  representative 
reputation  as  religious  leaders  has  probably  never  before  been 
paralleled  in  a  single  published  work  in  the  English  tongue. 
—  Baptist  Union. 

The  work  is  prepared  by  men  of  the  ripest  scholarship  and 
the  deepest  thought,  and  containing  the  results  of  the  latest 
discoveries  in  archaeology,  make  a  work  which  will  be  a  superb 
addition  to  any  library  in  the  country,  whether  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  It  is  not  too  abstruse  for  general  reading,  but  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  book  for  the  people. —  Toledo  Blade. 

It  is  the  work  of  scholars,  and  it  has  not  been  hastily  pre¬ 
pared  ;  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  adjunct  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  No  more  important  contribution  to  theologi¬ 
cal  literature  has  been  published  in  America. —  feannette  L. 
Gilder  in  New  Fork  World. 

In  the  work  of  preparation  it  is  manifest  that  care  and 
money  have  been  lavishly  expended  to  secure  a  standard  and 
authoritative  treatment  of  the  subject  which  should  at  the 
same  time  be  popular  with,  and  in  the  highest  degree  service¬ 
able  to,  the  plain  reader  of  Scripture. —  Northwestern  Chris¬ 
tian  Advocate,  Chicago. 

Especially  would  we  recommend  it  to  the  family  circle.  Let 
the  members  of  a  Christian  household  carefully  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  Bible  will  be  to  them  more  than 
ever  the  “Book  of  Books.”  —  The  Watchman,  Boston. 

It  is  a  volume  that  will  be  an  ornament  to  any  home,  and 
will  be  not  merely  an  ornament  but  a  source  of  unceasing 
blessing  and  benefit  to  the  entire  family. —  Nam’s  Horn. 
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